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AnUkan's  Greek  Header,  defective  in  its 
lexicon,  its  metrical  indexes,  its 
notes  and  references  to  learned  au- 
thorities, 526-9. 

A  Ckemko-Ph^siological  Diagram,  by 
J.  Moultrie,  617. 

Arabella  Stuart^  by  James,  530. 

AMson's  Europe,  its  monarchical  bar 
sis,  etc.,  1, 359,  533. 

Aristopkaiii€S^  Clauds  JiSS. 

American  Oratory,  361-91 ;  best  bio- 
graphy of  Calhoun  and  Clay  to  be 
found  in  their  speeches,  361;  Lives 
compared,  363:  Mr.  Clay's  mag- 
nanimity, 363;  Reasoning  powers 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  his  quick  percep- 
tion, ib.;  his  fervor,  SSfe  Mr.  Cal- 
hocm's  speech  on  the  Force  Bill, 
lb.:  his  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  367- 
8-9;  Extracts  from  his  speeches, 
370;  consistency  of  statesmen,  373; 
whether  possible  under  our  Con- 
stitution, 373;  Mr.  Calhoun  over 
sensitive  on  this  point,  speech  in 
defence  of  his  consistencj^375;  his 
opposition  to  Jacksou,  377;  Mr. 
Ciajr's  knowledge  of  character  and 
jptmer  over  kis  heorera,  '378;  Infe- 


rior to  Mr.  Calhoun  in  reasoning 
powers, — qualities  of  his  genius, 
379;  Speech  on  the  South  Ameri- 
can States,  379;  on  home  industry, 
382^  on  the  compromise,  385;  on 
being  charged  with  ambition,  387: 
on  being  charged  with  bribery  and 
corruption,  390;  his  pathos,  38% 
as  an  expositor  of  constitutional 
law  Mr.  Calhoun  superior  to  Mr. 
Clay,  but  inferior  in  power  of  il- 
lustration, 390;  their  positions  in 
the  country,  39L 


Cheap  Publishing,  531. 

CaJUumn's  5fpcec^5s— see  Am.  Oratory, 

Clay's  Speeches— see  Am.  Oratory. 

CoUedions  Georgia  Hist  Society,  re- 
viewed, 391. 

Colomba,  or  the  Corsican  Revenge, 
36a 

D. 

Dream  of  a  Day,  187. 

E. 
Exodus  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
409. 
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Florida,  history  of,  391. 

Pidion^xis  representations,  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  to  socie- 
ty, 497. 

Fanmr's  Encyclopedia  and  Diction- 
ary of  rnral  affairs,  529. 

French  Revolution,  1 — 102;  respective 
merits  of  Thiers,  Mignet  and  Ali- 
son's histories,  2;  French  Revolu- 
tion but  lately  understood  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  3;  Reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  5;  Louis  XV.,  6;  Lou- 
is  XVI.,  8;  causes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, 9;  Judiciary  and  parliaments, 
10;  the  people,  11;  theory  of  the 
French  Revolution,  12;  abuses  of 
the  government — action  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophjr  upon  French 
and  English  revolutions,  17;  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  18;  causes  of  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General, 
19;  its  meetine,  21;  composition  of 
the  National  Assembly,  23;  Clubs 
25;  Mirabeau,  28;  Seyes,  30;  diffi- 
culties of  the  French  Revolution, 
3lj  emigration  from  France  and  its 
effects,  36;  dissolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  37;  new  constitu- 
tion, 41;  French  society  at  this 
time,  42;  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly,  43;  difficulties  of 
the  new  government,  44;  20th  June 
and  10th  August, 47;  king  dethron- 
ed, 51;  Lafayette  flies,  51;  Septem- 
ber massacres,  55;  meeting  of  the 
National  Convention,  61;  fall  of 
the  Girondists,  63;  Assignats,  66; 
committee  of  public  safely,  73;  de- 
cline of  Danton  and  increase  of 
Robespierre,  75;  Hebertists,  78; 
Reigti  of  Terror,  81;  Fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre, 85;  Directorial  govern- 
ment, 90;  overthrown  by  Bona- 
parte, 93;  defect  of  systems,  97; 
benefit  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
the  world,  101. 

H. 

tRAory  of  Florida,  391-419;  invasion 
of  Oglethorpe,  393;  biographer  of 
Oglethorpe  deficient,  ib.;  corrected 
b^  the  MS.  of  Montiano,  ib.;  Mon- 
tiano*s  account  of  the  invasion, 
394;  ship  canal  across  the  penin- 
sula, 396;  perilous  position  aodde- 
termiBed  valor  of  the  Spaaiards, 


399;  Fort  St.  Augustine  described, 
401;  mistake  as  to  its  garrison  and 
armament,  403;  such  statements 
generally  exagsrerated  and  contra- 
dictory, 404;  Montiano's  letter  to 
the  governor  of  Cuba,  406;  capture 
of  Fort  Moses,  407;  contradictory 
accounts  of  it,  ib.;  magnanimity  of 
Oglethorpe  denied,  408;  his  retreat, 
410;  Montiano's  MS.  important  to 
the  Floridians,  411;  desperate  bra- 
very of  the  Indians  in  East  Flori- 
da, 413;  Spanish  criminal  law,  414; 
vestiges  of  Col.  Moore's  expedi- 
tion, 415;  Spanish  Republics  vin- 
dicated, 416;  present  condition,  ad- 
vantages and  prospects  of  Florida, 
419. 

Harper's  Pictorial  Bible,  261. 

HitrerCs  researches  into  the  politics, 
intercourse  and  trade  of  ^he  prin- 
cipal nations  of  antiquity,  156. 

H€tren*s  sketch  of  the  politics  of  an- 
cient Greece,  156. 

Hetren's  Manual  of  History,  156.  ^ 

Herdefs  Philosophy  of  History,  265- 
311;  a  science  yet  in  its  infancy, 
266;  reputation  and  general  char- 
acter of  Herder's  work,  268;  origi- 
nal conception  a  grand  one,  27(^ 
considers  the  individual  man  ra- 
ther than  the  aggregate,  271;- enig- 
ma of  man's  social  action,  273: 
consideration  of  man  ut  hatno  ana 
«/  civis,  274;  character  of  Herder's 
first  five  books,  276;  considers  the 
outward  rather  than  the  inward 
man,  277;  his  fantastical  notions 
and  vagaries,  279;  views  on  the 
soul's  immortality,  281;  Herder 
displays  most  ability  in  his  second 
five  books,  283;  his  remaiks  on  cli- 
matic influences  just,  286;  Genesis  * 
a  counteracting  agent,  287;  nation- 
al and  individual  genesis,  288; 
Herder's  view  of  happiness  com- 

Sared  with  Carlyle's,  290;  depen- 
ency  of  one  portion  oflii&tory  up- 
on another  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  292;  unnoticed  by  Her- 
der, 294;  illustrated  in  the  different 
stages  of  S(^iety  in  chronological 
order,  295;  mfiuence  of  external 
nature  upon  the  Hindoos,  296;  up- 
on the  Persians,  300;  E^piians, 
ifo.;  Greeks,  304;  Herder^s'  Philo- 
sophy of  History  condemned  as  a 
whole,  311. 
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IsraeUies^two  epochs  in  their  histo- 
ry since  the  patriarchs — 1st,  from 
the  captivity  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem— 2d,  since  the  destruc- 
tion, 312-13;  Sadducees,  314;  Kae- 
rites,  ib.;  Pharisees,  315;  Essences, 
316;  less  distraction  in  the  Jewish 
than  Christian  church  accounted 
for,  317;  Jeshua,  Hillel,  Shammai, 
Philo,  Josephus,  ib.;  Esoteric  or 
Cabbalistic  and  Exoteric  theology, 
318;  the  Meshna,Gemara  and  Tal- 
mud, ib.;  Cabbala  more  ancient 
than  Talmud,  320;  Origin  of  the 
Cabbala,  322jAlaimonide8  and 
Mendelsohn,  323;  church  reform, 
312;  why  so  long  delayed,  324; 
doctrines  of  the  reformers,  325;  op- 
posiUon  of  the  orthodox  party,  326; 
the  reform  interesting  to  Christians, 
327;  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
328;  its  natural  progress— 1st,  to 
throw  off  superstitions  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Talmud— 2d,  revise 
the  Talmud,— 3d,  reject  it  altoge- 
ther, 322;  English  Reformed  Syn- 
agogues, 333;  terrors  of  Jewish  ex- 
communication, 335;  Dr.  Jost's 
account  of  the  London  Society, 
339;  duty  of  Rabbins  according  to 
Johlson,  340,  effects  of  so  many 
Jewish  holidays,  344;  iiMtrumental 
music  in  churches  no  novelty,  345; 
introduction  into  Christian  church, 
346;  Synagogue  and  temple  melo- 
dies, ib.;  Jewish  statistics,  347; 
elements  of  Jewish  faith,  348;  dis- 
cordant opinions  of  Maimonides, 
Albo  and  Orbio,  349;  Dr.  Salo- 
mon's discourses,  'Path  of  Light,' 
'Manna  in  the  Wilderness,'  'Spirit 
of  the  Mosaic  religion,'  'Outward 
aids  to  religion,  356-360. 

Indian  Affairs,  118-156;  character  of 
the  North-American  Indians,  119; 
will  be  to  us  what  the  Etruscans 
were  to  the  Romans,  121;  their 
gradual  declension,  122;  policy  of 
ourgovemment  in  relation  to  them, 
123;  Mr.  Crawford's  Report,  123; 
no  injustice  in  our  present  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  125;  national 
right  of  soil,  127;  Indian  right  of 
property  weak,  128;  wlmt  a  liberal 
allowance  for  their  lands,  131; 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  obstnict 


the  progress  of  civilization,  132; 
government  justified,  133;  statis- 
tics and  condition  of  the  removed 
tribes,  135;  rapid  advance  of  some 
of  them,  136;  condition  of  the 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws 
andCherokees,l38;  Winnebagoes, 
139;  Sioux,  140;  Maior  Mitchell's 
Report,  141;  Gov.  Chambers'  Re- 
port, 142;  causes  of  the  rapid  de- 
crease in  number,  143;  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Indians,  144;  the  ques- 
tion as  to  their  capacity  for  civil- 
ization considered,  147;  they  are 
either  destined  to  extinction,  amal- 
gamation or  slavery,  150;  reasons 
for  deciding  upon  extinction  as 
their  fate,  152;  signs  of  it  already, 
153;  what  course  of  conduct  such 
a  conviction  ought  to  impose  upon 
our  government,  155. 
Interpreter,  devoted  to  modem  lan- 
guages, 524. 


Janus*  novel,  Arabella  Stuart,  530. 
L. 

Language,  study  of^  promoted  by  the 
system  pursued  m  the  Interpreter 
ofB.  Jenkins,  524;  Hamilton'^s  sys- 
tem, 525. 

Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  263. 

M. 

Mysteries  of  Paris,  497-516;  tenden- 
cies of  fiction,  498;  represents  the 
fashion  rather  than  the  spirit  of 
life,  ib.;  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
499;  seeks  entertainment  without 
improvement,  500;  society  sensi- 
tive about  fictitious  writings,  501; 
purposes  of  the  imagination  under 
proper  restraints,  501;  society  not 
sufficiently  discriminating  in  its 
censures,  502;  amusement  as  ne- 
cessary as  labor,  503;  depth  and 
extent  of  social  evH  revealed  in 
the  Mysteries  of  Paris,  504;  socie- 
ty constituted  wrong,  505;  the  Mys- 
teries do  not  render  vice  attractive 
but  exhibit  the  iron  necessity  un- 
der which  crime  is  sometimes  com- 
mitted, cnarging  much  of  it  upon 
sode^,  506;  influence  of  prisons 
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and^itendarie9,507;  prevention 
of  crime  not  sufficiently  regarded, 
506;  society  needs  reform,  SMO; 
wretchedness  of  the  lower  classes, 
510;  social  life  artificial  and  onna- 
toral,  511;  not  to  be  reformed  by 
breaking  down  old  institations,  bat 
by  introducing  a  new  principle, 
51%  arbitrary  associations  of  men, 
513;  each  portion  of  society  to 
work  oat  its  own  regeneration, 
514;  Eogene  Sue*s  idea  of  reform 
condemned,  515;  law  of  love  the 
great  reforming  principle,  516. 

Mosaic  rdi^on^  312, 

MonHam^  Don  Manoel  de,  Gk>yeraor 
of  Florida,  his  MS.,  391. 

Mesmerism ^  applied  to  saigery,  581. 

Modem  Languages,  study  of,  524. 

Masteries  of  Paris,  scheme  of  it  im- 
probable and  morality  bad,  257. 

Mignet's  Histoire  de  la  Rev.  Fran- 
caise,  1. 

MalesherbeSjM.  de.  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of,  458-469;  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, 458;  made  President  of  the 
Court  of  Aids,  constitution  of  that 
Court,  460;  feudal  system,  459; 
Malesherbes  made  minister  to 
Louis  XVI,  460;  his  integrity  and 
enemies,  461;  resiffnit  his  place 
and  travels,  461;  effects  of  his  ab- 
sence from  the  Court,  469;  general 
•corruption  of  the  Court,  ib.;  Male- 
sherbes recalled  and  takes  up  his 
pen  for  France,  ib.;  hit  retirement 
from  public  life,  ib.;  devotes  him- 
self to  letters,  468;  condition  of  Eu- 
rope at  this  time,  464;  session  of 
the  States  General,  ib.;  Jacobins 
usurp  all  power,  465;  Malesherbes 
volunteers  to  defend  the  king,  ib.; 
results,  466;  incurs  the  hatred  of 
the  dominant  party,  467;  pretexts 
for  arresting  him,  his  trial  and  ex- 
ecution, 468. 

MlUon^s  Cfenius,  420—458;  literary 
men's  indebtedness  to  their  prede- 
ceSsorB,422;  authors  generally  imi- 
tators, 423;  Milton,  in  this  sense 
only,  an  imitator.  424;  ihe  Milton- 
ic  controversy,  426;  Lauder's  bit- 
ter attacks  on  Milton  ,427;  charges 
him  with  innumerable  plagiarisms, 

n  Lauder  convicted  of  forging 
orities,  430;  pleads  guilty ,431; 
Milton's  proposed  tragedies  not 
original,— imttates  in  iiia  |K)an 


Grotinsand  Masenius  among  the 
modems,  435;  the  Sarcothea  of 
Masenius,  436;  its  exordicun  «UDe- 
rior  to  that  of  Paradise  Lost,  43% 
points  of  resemblance  and  compar- 
ison between  the  two  poems,  436; 
Milton's  imitation  of  Ariosto,  Ho- 
mer and  Theocritus,  438. 
MaiMews'  Poems  on  Man,  103—118; 
present  ase  fruitful  in  philosophies, 
103;  Professor  Longfellow's  poelr 
ry,  Ebenezer  Elliott's  claims  as  a 
poet,  105;  poems  on  man  as  an 
American  citizen  considered,  106; 
critical  examination  of  the  poem 
on  *the  Statesman,'  110;  'the  Jour- 
nalist,' 111;  *the  Masses,'  11^  *the 
Reformer,'  113;  the  last  named  re- 
plete with  bold  and  striking  image- 
ry and  originality,'  114;  *the  Far- 
mer,' 115;  'the  Merchant,'  116;  mo- 
rality of  this  poem  objectionable, 
ib.;  roughness  of  Mr.  Mathewr 
verse  and  its  cause.  117;  his  poems 
will  be  read  by  tne  thinkin|f  and 
not  by  the  masses,  ib.;  is  himself 
among  the  most  promising  of 
American  poets,  118. 

N. 

NeaPs  History  of  the  Puritans,  264. 

Ned  Mvers,  or  life  before  the  mast 
264. 

Numerous  Cases  of  surgical  opera- 
tions without  pain,  in  the  mesmeric 
state,  by  John  Elhotson,  521. 


Oration  delivered  before  the  Magno- 
lia Encampment  of  Odd  Fellows 
at  Savannah,  by  H.  R.  Jackson, 
519. 


Proverbial  Phiioso^,  262. 

Puritans,  Neal's  History  of  264. 

Pictures  of  Private  Life,  263. 

Plato*s  Oorgias,  223. 

Percwats  Poems,  187— 2W:  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  lyrical,  18^  poetic 
emotion  common  to  all  men,  197; 
connection  between  the  fine  arts, 
200;  compared  with  oratonr,  20% 
love  of  the  beautiful  struggling  for 
expiMsion,  20%  oi  orators  an 
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our  greatest  poets,  313;  character 
of  Dr.  Percival  as  a  poet,  315;  not 
calculated  to  be  popolar,  316;  his 
poem  on  "Genios  Waking/  317; 
OB  the  'Dream  ol  a  Day/  among 
the  highest  flights  of  poetry,  219; 
compared  with  Bryant.  331;  *Sen- 
eca  Lake,'  and  the  *Dream  of  a 
DajT*  contrasted,  333. 
Puaefim  no  Popery,  rtc.,  469—497; 
Christianity  an  active  principle, 
47(^  evidence  of  it,  ib.;  religions 
movements  always  interesting,  ib.; 
excitement  in  the  church  ofEng- 
landand  Scotland.  471;  origin  of 
the  free  chorch  or  Scotland,  ib.; 
origin  of  Pnseyism,  473;  itstenetS) 
474;  Oxford  Tracts,  ib.;  Pnseyism 
tends  to  Romanism,  475;  both 
maintain  the  divine  origin  of  the 
church  to  govern,  475;  to  such  an 
authority  a  Pope  necessary,  47^ 
the  followers  of  Dr.  Pusev  have 
outstripped  their  leaders.  479;  de- 
sire a  universal  church,  482^  right 
of  private  judgment  in  religious 
matters,  484;  no  form  of  church 

S[>vemment  established  in  the 
criptures,  ib.;  the  woid  Meranl 
not  appropriate  between  churches, 
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Art.  I.-— French  RsTOLirnoN. 

1.  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,    Par  F.  A.  Mionbt. 

2.  History  of  the  French  Revolution^  by  M.  A.  Thibrs,  irans' 
kUed  by  Frbd.  Shoberl. 

3.  History  of  Europe^byAncBXBAiJ^AijaoN^F.R,  8.  E.  file. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  die  ReyolotioD  of  FraMe 
is  one  of  the  great  eras  of  social  order.  The  period  of  its 
accomplishment  constitutes  one  of  the  grandest  epochs  in 
the  history  of  man.  Never  before  appeared,  on  the  great 
political  theatre,  such  actors,  such  virtue,  such  vice.  Never 
ivere  there  such  comminglement  and  chaos  of  all  that  was 
great  and  mean.  Never  before  had  Europe  seen  such  ar- 
mies in  the  field,  nor  such  Grenerals  to  lead  them  to  battle* 
Never,  perhaps,  did  national  convulsion  ever  before  exert 
such  deep  and  wide-spread  influence  over  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Whole  empires  swung  from  their  moorings.  The 
world  for  a  season  was  madly  intoxicated  with  liberty.  The 
history  of  this  great  event  is  one  of  the  most  mournfully  in- 
teresting and  deeply  instructive  lessons,  that  can  be  gathered 
from  the  records  of  the  past.  This  great  event  has,  of 
course,  called  forth  many  historians,  but  we  must  be  permil- 
ted  candidly  to  s^,  that  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  ^i^ish 
historian,  except  Carlyle,  who  has  done  justice  to  it«  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Aliion  have  both  failed  to  come  up  to  the 
requisitions  of  the  subject    AUson,  after  ably  stating  a  long 
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list  of  grievanees,  which  led  to  the  revolution,  most  incon- 
sequentially concludes  that  it  was  wholly  unjustifiable,  and 
was  the  work  of  the  mere  spirit  of  innovation.  Able  and 
accurate  generally  in  his  details,  he  has  most  signallv  failed 
in  the  linkinc^  toother  of  cause  and  efiect.  He  is  K>r  ever 
tellmg  how  mis  little  event,  or  that  little  accident,  would  have 
stopped  the  revolution,  and  he  is  far,  very  far,  from  pene- 
trating the  true  motives  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  great 
drama.  Whatever  may  be  the  facts,  he  never  fails  to  make 
the  revolution,  from  beginning  to  end,  one  great  unmixed 
crime.  Unquestionably,  as  far  as  we  have  b^n  enabled  to 
judge  from  our  own  reading,  Mignet  and  Thiers  are  greatly 
superior  to  all  others  who  have  ever  attempted  a  regular 
history  of  the  French  revolution.  M iffnet  has  given  the 
most  condensed,  most  philosophical  and  beautiful  narrative 
of  the  progress  of  events ;  whilst  Thiers,  belon^ng  to  the 
same  school  and  entertaining  similar  views,  has  given  us  one 
of  the  most  copious  and  expanded  which  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished, and  without  making  any  effort  at  philosophizing,  he 
enables  us,  perhaps,  to  gather  the  philosophy  of  the  revolu- 
tion more  accurately  from  his  work,  than  any  other  historian. 
He  has  narrated  every  thing  in  its  proper  place,  and  at  the 
proper  time.  He  has  every  where  given  us  the  close  con- 
nection between  the  military  and  civil  affairs,  and  shown 
how  they  influenced  each  other.  Mr.  Alison,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  English  school,  has  a  great  passion  for  group- 
ing similar  subjects  together,  and  treating  of  them  apart  m 
separate  chapters.  One  chapter  treats  of  civil  matters,  ano- 
ther of  military,  a  third  philosophizes  on  them,  etc.  This 
plan  answers  well  in  most  historical  compositions,  but  will 
not  do  on  the  subject  of  the  French  revolution.  Here,  events 
of  every  variety  are  so  interlocked  and  intertwisted  with 
each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  causa- 
tion, without  presenting  the  whole  tableaux  at  once  to  the 
eye.  It  will  not  do  to  give  fifty  pages  on  the  20th  June^  the 
lOth  August^  and  the  September  massacres^  and  then  fifly 
more  on  military  afiairs ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  blend  the 
two  series  tocether,  for  they,  in  point  of  fact,  reciprocally 

Eroduced  each  other,  and  cannot  be  appreciated  unless  ex- 
ibited  in  the  closest  connection.  Carlyle's  work,  in  spite 
of  his  miserably  affected  style,  is  perhaps  the  ablest  view  of 
the  French  revolution  which  has  ever  been  published  in 
England.    It  must  be  regarded  as  entirely  of  tne  dramatic 
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order.  He  reproduces  the  very  scenes  of  the  rerolution, 
and  makes  us  feel  with  the  spirit  and  motives  of  the  actors. 
His  work  is  exceedingly  profound,  and  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  incidents  of  revolutionary  histo- 
ry,  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it  We  have  been  led  to  bestow 
much  reflection  on  this  portion  of  French  history,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  know  of  no  work  of  the 
kind  which  bears  a  closer  scrutiny  than  Carlyle's.  But  with- 
out extending  this  critique  farther,  we  propose  to  cive  in 
the  following  pages  a  brief  compendious  view  of  the  French 
revolution.  We  do  it  the  more  willingly,  because,  however 
inadequate  we  may  be  to  the  task,  we  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  richness  and  varietv  of  the  subject  will  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  our  defects ;  and  we  do  not  know  of  a  sin- 

fle  compendium  which  has  ever  appeared  in  this  countiy  or 
Inglano,  that  has  exhibited  a  just  philosophical  view  of  the 
whole  series  of  events.  The  fact  is,  until  very  recently,  in- 
telligent men  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  have  had 
most  crude  and  indefinite  notions  about  the  French  revolu- 
tion. Its  horrors  have,  of  course,  produced  a  deep  impres- 
rion  on  their  minds,  and  not  studying  the  whole  series  of 
causation  with  accurate  attention,  they  have  gotten  into  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  a  sort  of  wholesale  judgment,  entirely 
unwarranted  bv  the  facts.  Who,  for  example,  that  had  ever 
read  any  tolerably  fair  history  of  the  French  revolution, 
could  believe  it  possible  that  a  writer  of  the  ability,  learning 
and  research  into  national  character  of  Chenevix,  could pos- 
fAlAy  have  drawn  the  following  picture  of  the  National  Von- 
vention :  ''If  something  worse  than  the  worst  man  that  ever 
existed  were  conceived,  and  that  being  multiplied  by  the  num- 
ber of  conventionalists,  and  all  their  bad  propensities  increas- 
ed by  the  mad  audacity  which  association  gives  to  vice,  it 
would  present  but  a  feeble  picture  of  this  body."  (V.  1,238.) 

L — mSTORT   OF   THE  REVOLUTION   TO   THE    IfEETINO   OF  THE 
STATES-GENERAL. 

1.  In  tracing  the  progress  of'  the  French  revolution, 
we  are  first  struck  with  the  difference  tfiat  exists  bettveen  the 
career  of  the  government  of  England^  and  that  of  France. 
European  civilization  has  never  fallen,like  that  of  Asia,  under 
the  reign  of  an  exclusive  principle.  The  difierent  elements  of 

Svemment  have  combined  with  and  modified  each  other, — 
ij  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  a  compromise  and  subsist 
together,  without  a  perfect  annihilation  of  any  one.  England 
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has  hitherto  been,  in  this  respect,  to  Europe,  what  Europe  is 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  There,  Ae  civil  and  religious  or- 
ders, monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  local  and  central 
institutions,  have  all  grown  up  and  thriven  together.  No 
ancient  element  has  ever  entirely  perished, — ^no  new  element 
has  ever  entirely  g^ned  the  ascendancy.  On  the  Continent, 
and  in  France  particdarly,  the  march  of  civilization  has  been 
less  complex,  and  the  different  elements  have  not  developed 
themselves  so  much  abreast^  as  successively.  No  one,  it  is 
true,  has  ever  been  entirely  annihilated,  but  then,  every  ele- 
ment, every  system,  has  had  its  turn.  During  the  preva- 
lence of  Feudalism,  for  example,  how  much  greater  was  the 
power  of  the  feudal  lords  in  France  than  England,  and  how 
contemptible  was  Ae  power  of  the  French  kings  and  French 
democracy,  in  comparison  with  those  of  England  after- 
wards. W  hen  the  democracies  of  the  cities  came  into  play, 
they  for  a  season  displayed  a  .preponderating  force  on  the 
Continent,  which  thev  never  acquired  in  England.  Many 
of  the  cities  on  the  Continent  attained  the  stations  of  inde- 
pendent powers.  No  city  in  England  ever  became  inde- 
pendent. A^ain — ^whilst  we  have  seen  monarchy  in  France, 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  gradually  in- 
crease in  force  till  all  the  other  elements  seemed  almost  to 
have  vanished,  in  Endand,  although  there  was  a  simultane- 
ous monarchical  development,  yet  even  in  the  proudest  davs 
of  the  Tudors,  the  democratic  element  was  alive  and  on  the 
advance.  The  aristocratic  was  on  the  decline,  in  an  enfee- 
bled condition,  but  it  always  maintained  its  station,  and  was 
never  entirely  driven  from  the  field.  Lastly,  in  England 
we  have  seen,  during  the  struggles  for  liberty  under  the 
Stuarts,  that  the  ancient  constitution,  the  ancient  customs 
and  laws,  were  never  lost  sight  of.  No  one  of  the  elements 
of  power  was  decreed,  except  for  a  short  time,  to  be  entirely 
unlawful ;  and  in  the  settlement  of  the  government  on  its 
permanent  basis  in  1688,  all  the  great  forces,  religion,  mon- 
archy, aristocracy  and  democracy,  negotiated  and  compro- 
mised their  pretensions  and  interests ;  and  thus  was  formed 
the  present  British  constitution,  a  complex  but  harmonious 
whole,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  power  meet  and  blend 
and  subsist  in  full  and  fair  proportions  to  each  other.  Very 
different  has  been  the  correspondent  revolution  in  France. 

2.  Mtmarchical  power  in  France  culminated  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV. — ^We  have  seen,  during  the  fiflienth 
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and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  gradual  rise  of  monarchical 
power,  until  it  became  the  all-absorbing  element, — we  have 
seen  that  there  was  no  check  in  the  legislative  department, 
because  the  States  Greneral  of  France  never  became  a  regu- 
lar power  in  the  government,  as  Pariiament  did  in  England. 
These  meetings  are  extremely  rare ;  as  Guizot  says,  they 
are  but  accidents  in  French  history.  Hence,  as  the  power 
slipped  from  the  aristocracy  and  the  cities,  it  centered  in  the 
monarchy;  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is,  by  common  con- 
sent, fixed  as  the  period  when  this  monarchic  power  attain- 
ed its  greatest  development.  In  the  first  place,  never  did 
man  tread  in  the  shoes  of  royalty  with  such  surpassing  ef- 
fect as  Louis ;  never  did  king  better  understand  what  king 
James  called  king-cra/L  He  was,  indeed,  the  first  of  kingly 
actors,  and  had  consummate  skill  in  all  the  stage  tricks  of 
royalty.  He  came  into  actual  possession  of  power  at  a  very 
favorable  juncture.  France  had  become  thoroughly  disgust- 
ed with  the  miserable  factions  and  civil  wars  which  had 
distracted  the  kingdom  during  the  minority  of  Louis, — she 
was  nauseated  with  the  sordid  foreign  priest  who  had  so 
long  ruled  the  queen-regent,  and  never  did  one  man  die  so 
opportunely  for  another,  as  Mazarine  for  Louis.  He  came 
into  possession  of  his  power,  at  the  moment  when  the  nation 
ardently  longed  for  an  energetic  monarch,  who  would  si- 
lence all  court  intriffue  and  court  factions.  He  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  most  warlike  nobility  in  Europe,  with 
a  set  of  most  accomplished  Generals  at  the  head  of  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world,  which  he  might  increase  at  pleasure. 
He  had,  besides,  the  greatest  engineers,  the  greatest  states- 
men, and  the  greatest  negotiators  in  Europe,  with  the  largest, 
richest,  most  central  and  compact  kingdom. 

3.  Reign  of  Louis  XIV. — ^With  such  a  monarch  and  such 
materials,  it  required  but  little  wisdom  to  foresee  that  the 
peace  of  Europe  must  be  interrupted  for  a  long  period. 
The  brilliant  wars  of  the  first  portion  of  Louis'  reign,  are 
but  too  well  known.  France  was  intoxicated  with  military 
glory.  The  king  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
concentrated  honor  and  glory  of  the  nation.  Every  true 
Frenchman  submitted,  without  murmur,  to  the  absolutism  of 
the  grande  monarque, — it  was  necessar)^  to  make  France 
victorious.  There  was  more  of  generosity  and  patriotism 
than  of  meanness  and  servility,  in  this  sentiment  of  loyalty. 
While  the  wars  of  Louis  continued  so  brilliant  and  success- 
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fill,  every  Frenchman  bore  his  burthens  without  a  murmur ; 
he  felt  like  an  individual  in  a  crowded  theatre,  who  regards 
not  the  heat  and  pressure,  while  his  mind  is  absorbed  by  the 
splendor  of  the  representation.  Every  one  felt  compensated 
by  his  share  in  the  national  glory,  and  was  proud  of  die 
pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  monarch,  because  he  repre* 
sented  the  nation.  In  the  intoxication  of  the  national  vanity, 
the  people  every  where  exclaimed,  ^Earth  hath  no  nation 
like  the  French^  no  nation  a  city  like  Paris^nor  a  king  like 
Louis**  (S.  1,  23  )  At  such  a  period  as  this,  we  might  well 
expect  a  complete  Anglophobia  in  France.  Accordingly,  we 
find  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  British  constitution,  the 
perfect  horror  of  Frenchmen, — they  were  looked  on  as  im- 
peding national  glory.    The  French  proverb  ran— 

"Le  poi  d'ADgleterre 
Est  le  roi  d'enfer/' 

"  The  king  of  England  ia  the  kmg  of  heU." 
But  the  ambition  of.  Louis  XIV.  and  the  success  of  his 
arms,  at  last  roused  all  Europe  to  a  sense  of  their  common 
danger.  From  the  moment  that  William  III.  drew  the  Bri- 
tish government  into  the  Anti-GaUican  alliance,  the  career 
of  I^uis  was  checked.  His  last  wars  were  every  where 
disastrous,  and  had  it  not  been  for  a  sudden  cabinet  revolu- 
tion at  St  James,  caused  by  feminine  caprice,  Marlborouffh 
and  Eugene  would,  perhaps,  have  marched  to  Paris  in  the 
ensuing  campaign. 

4.  Its  effects. — From  this  reign  dates  the  decline  of  mon- 
archy in  France.  The  complete  power  of  Louis  over  all 
the  resources  of  the  kingdom,  ana  his  inordinate  ambition, 
led  him  into  the  most  ruinously  extravagant  wars,  and  to  the 
most  profuse  and  lavish  expenditures  at  home,  until  France 
was  completely  exhausted  during  his  long  reign.  It  is  true 
she  preserved  her  loyalty  to  the  end ;  but  a  deep  gloom  fell 
upon  the  whole  kingdom  in  his  latter  days,  which  portended 
evil  and  difficulty  to  his  successors. 

5.  Reign  of  Louis  XV.— -The  very  absolutism  of  monarchy 
under  Louis  XlV.,  was  obviously  calculated  to  hasten  its  ruin. 
The  central  power  having  nearly  absorbed  every  other,  was 
left  without  institutions  to  support  itsel£  Wherever  des- 
potic power  has  become  permanent,  it  rests  on  institutions, 
sometimes  on  the  division  of  society  into  castes,  sometimes 
on  a  system  of  religious  institutions.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
existed  in  France.    All  institutions  were  rendered  powers 
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less  by  the  centralization  of  the  monarchy.  There  was  no 
breakwater  left  to  moderate  the  action  of  the  monarchy  on 
the  people,  or  the  reaction  of  the  people  on  the  monarchy. 
This  aoBolute  powier  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  can  never 
fiiil  to  produce  the  most  disgusting  corruption,  sooner  or  la- 
ter. Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  I^uis  XV.,  we  find  France, 
for  nearly  two  generations,  ruled  by  men  who  had  all  the 
▼ices,  without  any  of  the  virtues  of  Louis  XIV.  They  had 
not  even  his  stage  tricks, — they  did  not  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  humbug  the  people, — ^they  exhibited  their  tyranny 
and  corruption  in  all  its  naked,  disgusting  deformity,  with- 
out any  of  that  strange  enchantment  which  the  ffrande  numr 
arque  nad  thrown  around  them.  We  may  with  truth  bor- 
row the  strong  expression  of  Carlyle,  and  pronounce  the 
government,  during  nearly  the  whole  rei^  of  Louis  XV., 
a  miserable  strumpetocracy.  Since  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  profligacy  had  never  been  conducted  in  so 
open  and  undisguised  a  manner.  Louis  XV.  asserted  that 
be  could  prove  by  facts  not  to  be  doubted,  that  from  his 
earliest  youth,  there  had  been  no  young  female  in  France, 
poraessed  of  extraordinary  personal  charms,  that  had  not 
either  directly  or  indirectly  b^en  offered  to  him ;  and  that 
he  had  met  with  only  one  perfectly  virtuous  female  in  his 
whole  reim.  Her  name  was  Noi§.  He  used  every  effort 
to  seduce  ner  for  four  years,  but  all  in  vain,  amid  such  uni- 
versal corruption.  When  we  seek  for  the  characters  who 
governed  the  nation,  we  are  obliged  to  search  the  ante- 
chambers of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  or  the  boudoirs  of  Ma- 
dame Pompadour  or  Du  Barri.*    Besides  this  profligacy  in 

*  Frederick  the  Great  divided  the  reign  of  Lonis  XV.  into  three  parts. 
The  first  was  that  of  Madame  de  Chateaoroux^the  second  that  of  Madame 
de  Pompadonr,  and  the  third  that  of  Madame  Da  Barri,— which  he  desig- 
nated PeUkotU  No.  1,  PettiaxU  No.  2,  and  Petticoai  No.  3.  Madame  Da 
Bani  tells  as,  that  the  king  was  once  made  very  angry  in  meeting  with  a 
letter  of  a  renigee  Frenchman  from  the  coart  of  Berlin,  stating  that  his 
Frossian  Majesty,  correcting  a  wrong  date  of  one  of  his  Ministers,  cried 
oot,  *'My  dear  sir,  Uie  thing  was  done  not  under  the  reign  of  Petticoat  No. 
1,  bat  at  the  beginning  of  that  of  Petticoat  No.  2."  (Mem.  1 ,  326.)  Before 
eoncloding  this  note,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  in  an  absolate  monarchy 
like  that  of  France  antecedent  to  the  revolntion,  the  mistresses  of  the  king 
often,  in  8<nne  measore,  supplied  the  place  of  a  deliberative  body,  and  be- 
came often  the  means  of  enecting  changes  in  the  government.  The  king 
being  the  fount  of  ail  power,  if  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  one  party,  the  re- 
soorce  of  the  other  party  often  is  to  rally  around  the  mistress,  and  by  her 
Influence  to  operate  on  me  king.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Madame  Pompa- 
dour, the  Due  de  Choiseul  and  his  party,  who  wielded  the  power  of  the 
thionei  were  of  course  extremely  anxious  to  perpetuate  their  power.  Hence 
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the  court,  there  was  ruinous  extravagance  in  the  finances,* 
schism  in  the  church,  faction  in  the  parliaments,  and  abroad, 
the  French  were  beaten  and  humbled  every  where  by  land 
and  sea,  on  the  Elbe  and  on  the  Rhine,  in  Asia  and  America. 
Well  might  we  imagine  it  impossible  for  French  loyalty  to 
survive  a  period  like  this, — it  was  an  apt  prelude  to  the  re- 
volution which  broi^ht  his  successor  to  the  block. 

6.  Louis  XVI. — Necker  says  this  monarch  possessed  qual- 
ities suitable  for  a  balanced  government  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, which  would  have  relieved  him  from  burdensome  res- 
f^onsibility,  and  supported  him  in  his  well-directed  wishes, 
n  his  actual  situation  he  displayed  patriotic  intentions, 
which  encouraged  innovation,  accompanied  by  a  feebleness 
of  will,  which  kept  him  in  a  state  of  constant  vacillation 
amid  the  conflicting  impulses  that  acted  on  him.  It  was 
this  feebleness  of  wiu,  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  that  finally 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions.  His  conduct  often  wore  the  appearance  of  trea- 
chery, when  in  fact  it  was  nothing  but  irresolution  of  pur- 
pose. His  character  was  well  calculated  to  develope  a 
revolutionary  crisis,  not  to  prepare  one ;  it  was  favorable  to 

their  great  solicitude  to  give  the  king  a  mistress  from  among  themselves. 
The  Duchess  de  Orammont,  the  Duke's  sister,  was  so  anxious  to  become 
the  acknowledged  favorite,  that  she  is  said  to  have  disgusted  even  Louis 
himself.  Madame  Du  Barri  was  the  lucky  candidate.  She  was  from  the 
lower  orders.  She  was  not,  like  Pompadour,  a  politician,  and  yet  she  as 
effectually  overthrew  the  Choiseul  ministry,  as  if  she  had  been  endowed 
with  all  the  genius  of  Richelieu.  Being  from  the  lower  orders,  the  Choiseul 
party  naturally  hated  her, — ^that  hatred  provoked  her  anger.  The  opposi- 
tion party  immediately  rallied  around  her.  The  breach  widened,  and  the 
strife  between  the  parties  soon  waxed  so  warm,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
king  either  to  give  up  his  minister,  or  to  give  up  his  mistress,  and  hence  the 
fall  of  the  Choiseul  ministry.  The  Cpuntess  Du  Barri,  in  this  instance, 
performed  precisely  the  same  function  that  would  now  be  performed  by  the 
Chambers  of  France,  in  case  there  should  be,  for  any  lengtn  of  time,  a  dead 
majority  against  the  ministry.  The  Choiseul  ministry  was  put  in  by  Pom- 
padour, and  was  put  out  by  Du  Barri. 

*  As  one  instance  of  most  profligate  extravagance,  we  need  barely  men- 
tion that  Louis  XV.  had  built,  during  his  reign,  a  most  costly  structure, 
called  the  Pare  Aux-Cerfs^  a  receptacle  for  girls  of  all  ages,  from  12  to  18, 
who  were  considered  as*  particularly  beautiful.  These  creatures  were  gen- 
erally decoyed,  or  bought,  early  in  youth,  from  their  relatives,  and  were 
trained  in  the  Pare  Aux-Cerfs^  to  administer  at  the  proper  time  to  the  king's 
pleasures.  There  were  governors  and  governesses  to  this  most  abomina- 
ble establishment,  sind  thousands  were  annually  lavished  upon  them.  The 
cost  of  this  establishment  has  been  estimated  at  4  or  5,000,000  livres  per 
annum,  and  amounted  to  more  than  £6,000,000,  during  the  thirty-four  years 
of  its  existence  under  Louis  XV. 
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the  coDsammation  of  a  reYoltitioB,  not  for  sowing  the  seeds 
of  one. 

7.  Causes  €f  the  Revolution. — ^There  is  great  truth  in  the 
exdamation  of  Robespierre,  that  'Hhe  people  will  as  soon 
FBTolt  without  oppression,  as  the  ocean  will  heave  in  billows 
widiout  the  wind.**  Every  great  convulsive  movement,  like 
that  of  the  French  revolution,  betokens  some  deeply-seated 
grievances,— «ome  universally  operating  causes, — ^which 
akme  can  lash  the  public  mind  into  a  general  political  phren- 
xy.  Without  doubt,  the  manifold  evils  flowing  from  the 
vicious  organization  of  the  government,  may  be  considered 
as  the  principal  causes  of  the  revolution.    Changes  took 

fJace  in  the  social  system,  wholly  at  war  with  the  political. 
t  became  necessary  either  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civiliza- 
tion, or  else  to  fit  the  government,  by  timely  changes,  to  the 
constant  revolutions  which  were  taking  place  in  the  several 
organijsations.  France  was  out-growing  the  old  government 
as  a  boy  does  his  old  clothes.  She  was  no  longer  fitted  for 
the  institutions  of  feudalism,  and  change  or  revolution  be- 
came absolutely  necessary. 

8.  Organkation  of  the  Chverntnent. — ^We  have  already 
stated  timt  in  France,  during  the  age  of  feudalism,  the  barons 
were,  indwidualbf,  so  powerful,  that  they  never  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  combination.  Each  one  was  powerful  enough  to 
set  up  for  independence,  and  was  too  proud  and  too  jealous 
of  all  authority,  to  endeavor  to  form  tnemselves  in  a  united 
body,  where  the  voice  of  a  majority  should  rule.  Hence, 
the  French  nobility  never  formed  themselves  into  a  regular 
deliberative  body,  like  the  House  of  Lords  in  England.  We 
have  farther  seen,  that  it  was  this  very  circumstance  that 
caosed  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy  in  France,  whilst 
in  England  it  never  lost  its  position  in  the  government. 
When  the  monarchy  fully  developed  itself  in  France,  the 
aristocracy  fell,  because  there  had  been  no  habit  of  combin- 
ation among  its  members.  They  were  conquered  in  detail, 
and  by  their  own  disunion.  Had  they  been  formed  into  a 
compact  and  organized  body,  like  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Ekigland,  they  would  probably  have  maintained  their  place 
in  the  constitution.  Their  fall  was,  in  truth,  the  result  of 
their  individual  power.  But,  as  the  aristocracy  fell,  and  the 
power  all  concentrated  in  the  monarch,  a  new  role  devolved 
<m  the  formen    The  monarch  employed  them  every  where 

I  Ae  i^nts  of  his  government^ — they  filled  the  offices 
vol..  V. — NO.  9. 
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around  the  throne,  executed  all  the  missions,  and  command- 
ed the  armies; — and  when  we  reflect  on  the  power  and  en- 
ergy of  the  monarchy,  these  privileges  were  of  immense 
importance,  and  compensated,  to  the  aristocracy,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  loss  of  their  rank  as  an  independent  order 
in  the  government ;  particularly  when  we  remember,  that 
'  their  great  private  landed  estates  were  left  to  them.  So 
that,  even  in  the  time  of  Louis  XYI.,  the  nobles  and  the 
clergy  still  possessed  two-thirds  of  the  land,  and  the  whole 
of  it  was  exempted  from  taxation,  under  the  miserable  soph- 
ism, that  the  aristocracy  foueht,  and  the  clergy  prayed,  for 
the  nation,  and  it  was  therefore  the  duty  of  the  remainder 
to  pay  the  taxes.  The  king,  of  course,  was  now  regarded 
as  the  cause  and  fountain  of  all  power,  and  the  aristocracy 
became,  consequently,  in  the  process  of  time,  as  remarkable 
for  all  the  graces  and  elegances  of  the  polished  and  loyal 
courtier,  as  they  before  had  been  for  the  rudeness  and  rough- 
ness of  individual  independence. 

9.  Judiciary — ParliamenU. — As  regards  judicial  power, 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  system  of  France  was  not 
one  concatenated  system,  like  that  of  England,  but  each 
province  had  its  own  separate  tribunal,  called  9l  parliament 
each  independent  of  the  other.  Of  course,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  these  would  be  the  parliament  of  Paris, — the  me- 
tropolitan parliament  Stranse  to  say,  the  members  of  these 
judicial  bodies  bought  their  places  of  the  crown  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  the  office  became  hereditary  in  the  fami- 
ly of  the  grantee,  which  he  or  his  heir  could  sell  at  will  to 
another.  Monstrous  as  this  anomaly  appears,  in  the  judicial 
system  of  France,  it  is  the  true  secret  of  the  spirit  and  resis- 
tance of  those  bodies,  amidst  the  general  servility  which 
prevailed  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  government  A 
man  who  had  purchased  a  seat  in  a  parliament,  felt  imme- 
diately towards  it  as  one  does  towards  his  private  property. 
Having  thus  obtained  a  sort  of  indefeasible  right,  he  became 
more  independent  of  the  monarch.  Hence  we  find,  during 
the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  that  the  parliament  of  Paris  was 

Snerally  opposed  to  Mazarine  and  the  court,  and  during 
5  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  part  of  that  of  Louis  XVL,  the 
parliaments,  particularly  that  of  Paris,  were  very  much  dis- 
posed to  resist  It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  mon- 
archs  to  have  their  laws  and  edicts  registered  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris.    In  process  of  time,  this  parliament  ctBumed 
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the  pririlege  of  deciding  whether  they  would  register  or  not 
A  refusal  became  a  practical  veto  to  the  law.  To  overcome 
this  obstinacy,  the  kings  were  often  obliged  to  hold  a  bed  of 
justice^  and  force  the  registry,  or  else  to  punish  the  refracto- 
ry members  by  lettres-ds-ccuJi^^*  which  banished  them  for 
a  time  from  the  city.  As  regards  the  members  of  this  court, 
they  were  almost  universally  of  the  noble  families,  and  con- 
sequently even  the  judiciary  formed  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule  in  France,  of  bestowing  all  the  important  offi- 
ces and  trusts  of  the  kingdom  exclusively  on  the  nobles  and 
clergy.  Nevertheless,  this  was  the  body  around  which  the 
people  of  Prance  were  generally  disposed  to  rally,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  States  General  because  it  was  the  only  de- 
partment of  the  government  which  dared  to  resist  the  throne. 
10.  The  People — the  Tiers  Etat. — So  far  we  have  been 
considering  the  government  and  its  members.  Let  us  turn 
to  the  people.  The  people  in  France  never  had  attained  to 
the  political  importance  they  did  in  England.  Whilst  in 
England  we  fina  them  the  objects  of  special  mention  and 
special  provision  in  Magna  Charta^  in  France,  at  a  corr«^ 
pondin(^  epoch,  they  are  never  mentioned.  When  the  cities 
rose  to  importance,  the  people  q/'^Ae/otrn^  enjoyed  political 
power  for  a  short  period,  but  even  then  the  great  mass  of  the 

*  Tliese  leUres-de-cacka  were  among  the  greatest  grievances  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  an  individual  became  obnoxious,  the  government  had  only  to 
send  a  lettre-de-cach^t  to  the  police  office,  and  have  him  removed  from  his 
residence  to  any  place,  or  prison,  designated  in  the  letter.  The  courtiers 
and  mistresses  oi  the  king  employed  this  expedient  on  all  occasions,  to  get 
rid  of  rivals,  both  in  court  intrigue  and  in  love  matters.  Madame  Du  Bar- 
ri  tells  us,  that  Madame  Pompadonr  once  discovered  that  the  king  was  ve- 
ry much  in  love  with  a  beantifiil  girl,  who  bore  a  surprising  resemblance  to 
lier  brother,  one  of  the  king's  valets,  and  that  this  girl  was  in  the  habit  of 
dressing  in  her  brother's  clothes  and  going  into  the  king's  bed-chamber  and 
had  so  engaged  his  affections,  as  to  be  on  the  eve  of  supplanting  herself.  As 
soon  as  Madame  de  Pompadour  found  it  out,  she  had  two  lettres-de-cach^t 
issued,  one  against  the  brother,  the  other  against  the  sister,  and  they  were 
both  harried  off"  to  prison.  Just  seventeen  years  and  five  months  afterwards, 
Madame  Du  Bam  being  told  the  anecdote,  felt  all  a  woman's  curiosity  to 
find  out  what  had  become  of  the  parties,  when  she  fotmd,  to  her  astomsh- 
ment,  that  the  brother  had  died  in  prison  after  ten  years  confinement,  and 
chat  the  woman,  having  been  forgotten  at  court,  was  actually  in  prison  at 
that  time.  An  order  for  her  release  was  immediately  issued,  and  Madame 
Do  Barri,  who  saw  her,  says  her  appearance  was  shocking. — not  a  single 
trace  of  beauty  left,  her  countenance  pale  and  emaciated,  with  all  the  Wrin- 
kles of  premature  old  age,  was  sad  and  dejected  even  to  idiocy.  When 
this  horrible  neglect  was  mentioned  to  Louis  XV.,  he  excused  himself  by 
saying  that  he  could  not,  consistentlvwith  hisprofessed  regard  for  Madame 
Pomptdour,  interfere  at  the  time  in  the  execution  of  her  vengeance^  and  that 
the  ttiiiig  was  foxgotleii  afterwards. 
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country  people  were  unknown  to  hbtory;  they  were  scarce- 
ly above  the  cgndition  of  absolute  slavery,  and  when  the  nx>- 
narchical  power  worked  the  great  change  in  the  govemment* 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  people  were 
as  yet  wholly  unprepared  and  unfitted  to  occupy  any  position 
in  the  government,  and  thus  did  they  continue  completely 
unorganized  and  unrepresented,  down  to  the  meeting  of  the 
States  General  in  1789.  But  whilst  they  were  thus  con- 
demned to  political  insignificance,  the  advance  of  civilization 
was  rapidly  working  a  change  in  their  condition  which 
made  a  revolution  almost  indispensable.  The  progress  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce  and  all  the  industrial 
arts  had  caused  a  great  accumulation  of  property  among  the 
people.  As  they  tecame  more  wealthy  they  were  better  edu- 
cate and  became  more  intellectual.  They  thue  acquired 
the  two  great  elements  of  power,  which  had  been  completely 
wanting  to  them  during  the  feudal  ages,  wealth  and  talents. 
The  third  great  element,  numbers^  had  always  been  on  their 
side,  but  rendered  wholly  inefficient  in  consequence  oS  the 
want  of  the  other  two.  If  any  order  in  society  have  property 
and  talents,  they  immediately  become  restless  until  they  can 
get  a  share  in  the  government,  for  the  principal  acti<m  of  all 
government  is  on  property,  and  the  owner  of  property  doee 
not  like  to  see  it  touched,  except  by  his  consent.  Even  if 
government  were  just,  yet,  if  perfectly  irresponsible,  at  the 
same  time,  the  property  holder  will  grumble  at  his  burthens. 
Aristides  himself  will  become  suspected,  if  he  have  alone 
the  double  power  of  laying  the  tribute  and  disbursing  the 
proceeds.  Besides  this,  the  offices  and  trusts  of  government 
afford  the  fairest  opportunities  for  the  display  of  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind ;  they  are,  therefore,  the  stations  most  ar- 
dently desired  by  honorable  ambition.  Systematic  exclu- 
sion, except  as  to  the  privileged  orders,  is  extremely  odious. 
It  is  a  systematic  insult  to  the  merit  of  all  the  unprivileged 


11.  Theory  of  the  French  Revolution,     "We  are  now 

K spared  to  understand  the  whole  theory  of  the  French 
volution.  All  the  political  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
kings,  nobles  and  clergy,  and  as  long  as  the  people  had 
neither  wealth  nor  talent,  the  government  was  stable.  The 
poUtical  power  was  united  with  the  elements  that  can  al- 
ways maintain  it.  But  when  the  great  middle  class  of 
France  acquired  wealth  and  talent,  they  naturally  wished 
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fi>r  their  shate  of  political  power.  Of  course  they  would  be 
resislecL  The  age,  however,  in  which  the  people  might  bo 
expeoled  to  suc(^,  would  be  that  in  which  the  physical 
power  of  the  tiers  eicUy  resulting  firom  numbers,  wealth  and 
talent,  should  so  far  exceed  that  of  ihe  privileged  orders  as 
to  ooonterbalaDce  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  organi- 
zation and  the  actual  possession  of  the  government.  When 
the  wealth  and  talent  of  the  subject  classes  had  risen  to  an 
equality  with  those  of  the  privileged,  well  might  the  great 
but  eccentric  philosopher  of  France  exclaim,  ''the  age  of 
revolution  is  at  hand."  The  gi<and  explosion  may  come 
sooner  or  kter,  according  to  the  application  of  stimuli,  but 
that  is  only  a  question  of  time,  and  generally  of  short  time 
too.  For^  in  the  history  of  government,  when  the  train  is 
all  ready,,  the  matich  is  rarely  withheld  lonff. 

From  this  exposition  of  the  theory  of  me  French  Revo- 
lutbUi  it  will  be  seen  how  absurd  are  the  views  of  those  who 
look  on  that  movement  as  beinj^  at  war  with  the  rights  of 
property  from  the  very  beginmng.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  in- 
creasing wealth  and  talents  of  the  tiers  etcUj  infinitely  more 
than  their  numbers,  that  produced  it.  In  the  beginning  it 
was  truly  an  insurrection  of  the  unprivileged  against  the 
priviieged  property,  and  not  a  war  of  those  who  have^ 
against  those  who  have  no/,  as  has  been  too  often  repre- 
sented 

12.  Most  aggravtUing  abuses  of  the  FrenchCfevemment. 
The  people  were  not  only  systematically  excluded  from  all 
important  offices,  but  the  bmrthens  of  taxation  were  thrown 
on  them  prindpally,  while  the  higher  orders  were  almost  en- 
tirely exemptea.  The  clergy  and  nobles  had  two-thirds  of 
all  Ae  lana  in  France,  yet  their  lands  were  entirely  exempt 
finom  tax,  and,  we  must  remember,  in  a  great  landed  nation 
like  Fruice,  the  land  tax  is  always  the  moet  important 
Taxes,  however,  were  not  only  heavy  upon  the  people,  but 
they  were  une(|iiially  distributed  among  those  who  bore  them, 
and  were  particulariy  offensive  to  farmers.  More  than  half 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxed  lands  were  taken  for  the  govern- 
ment The  taxes  on  consumption  were  laid  without  any 
r^ard  whatever  tp  equality,  and  varied  in  all  the  provinces, 
b^ng  light  or  heavy  m  many  cases  according  to  the  favorit- 
ism or  luitred  of  the  government.  All  these  evils  were  greatly 
embittered,  not  only  by  a  sense  of  their  crying  injustice,  but 
but  by  the  arrogant  demeanor  of  the  privileged  towards  the 
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unprivileged  classes.  The  distinction  of  nobility  and  of 
base  bom  in  France  was  carried  to  a  most  provoking  extent 
The  pride  and  insolence  of  the  old  aristocracy  were  intole^ 
rable.  Every  one  with  them  was  either  noble  or  roturier. 
They  would  recognize  no  middling  class,  no  tiers  etcU. 
They  were  literally  spell-bound  by  the  charm  of  caste,  the 
veriest  slaves  to  conventional  etiquette.  They  could  never 
be  brought  even  to  tolerate  those  who  bought  patents  of  no- 
bility. These  latter  were  called  Parvenus,  and  were  cordi- 
ally despised  by  the  old  nobles.*  The  feudal  rights  still  left 
to  the  nobles  were  exceedingly  harassing  to  the  people.  The 
forest  laws  were  not  only  tyrannical,  but  injurious  to  ag^- 
culture.  Game,  of  the  most  destructive  kind,  such  as  wild 
boars  and  herds  of  deer,  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  through 
whole  districts  called  capitaineries,  without  any  enclosures 
to  protect  the  crops.  The  annual  damage  done  by  them  in 
the  four  parishes  of  Mouceaux,  were  estimated  at  more  than 
thirty-six  thousand  dollars.  (A.  I.  73.)  Sometimes  hoeing 
and  we^ng  were  prohibited,  lest  the  young  partridges 
should  be  killed, — mowing,  lest  the  eggs  should  be  broke, — 
taking  away  the  stubble,  lest  the  birds  should  be  deprived  of 
shelter, — manuring,  with  night  soil,  lest  their  flavor  should 
be  injured,  &c.  &c.  The  carv^es  or  obligation  to  work  on 
the  roads,  was  not  only  a  heavy  burthen  on  the  laborers  of 
the  country,  but  sometimes  road  making  was  executed  in  a 
most  oppressive  manner. 

In  filling  up  one  valley  in  Liorraine,  no  less  than*  three 
hundred  were  reduced  to  beggary.  The  administration  of 
justice,  too,  was,  to  the  last  degree,  partial,  venal  and  infa- 
mous. Fortune,  liberal  presents,  court  favor,  the  smiles  of 
a  handsome  wife,  &c.,  often  influenced  the  decisions.  We 
must  never  foi^^e^  however,  in  spite  of  the  manifold  defects, 
that  the  parliaments  were  the  most  independent  bodies  in 
the  kingaom,  and  that  of  Paris  had  no  little  agency  in  has- 
tening on  the  revolution.  It  is  useless  to  proceed  farther 
with  the  enumeration  of  abuses.  They  are  of  too  much  no- 
toriety to  need  specification. 

13.  Increasing^  knowledge  of  the  people,  philosophy,  spirit 
of  inquiry,  freeoom  of  abstract  investigation. 

•It  was  this  intolerable  arrogance  and  haughty  demeanor  of  the  old  no- 
bility^  towards  all  the  rest  of  the  nation,  whichprodaced  the  cry  in  the  re- 
volution rather  for  equaUly  than  for  Ubaiy.  Uence  the  title  of  EgaliU, 
giirea  to  the  Dnke  d'Orleui^  for  espousing  the  popular  side. 
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Whilst  these  agsravatiDg  evils  eidsted  in  the  ^yemment, 
the  general  progress  of  civilization  was  diffusing  through 
France  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  freedom  of  inveslip;ation 
which  was  dispelling  the  gloom  of  centuries,  as  with  the  en- 
chanter's wand.  Not  a  question,  in  religion,  jurisprudence, 
legislation,  finance,  or  social  polity,  escaped  the  searching 
scrutiny  of  literature  and  philosophy.  For  a  long  period, 
the  Academy  of  France,  which  had  been  formed  bv  the  wily 
Richelieu,  and  placed  under  the  patronage  of  tne  crown, 
united  the  literature  of  France  into  a  focus  which  supported, 
whilst  it  illustrated,  the  throne.  The  greater  nobles  soon 
caught  this  ardor  of  patronage  from  the  sovereign,  and  as 
the  latter  pensioned  and  supported  the  principal  literary 
characters  of  his  reign,  the  former  granted  shelter  and  sup- 
port to  others,  who  were  lodged  in  £eir  houses,  fed  at  their 
tables  and  admitted  to  their  society,  not  as  equals,  but  upon 
such  terms  as  great  artists  and  musicians  would  be  received, 
giving  knowledge  and  amusement  for  hospitality  and  sup- 
port.* Unfortunately,  even  in  literature  as  elsewnere,/at£m- 
inff  follows  patronage,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  literature  was  sycopnantic.  The  wri- 
ters of  the  day  covered  with  adulation  ana  flattery  those  who 
fed  them,  and  the  monarch  exercised  a  power  over  the  lite- 
rary public  no  less  despotic  than  ov^r  the  political,  e.  s.  he 
persecuted  the  Seminary  of  Port  Royal,  of  which  Paschal 
was  head;  he  made  poor  Racine  die  of  grief;  he  exiled 
Fenelon,  and  opposed  the  honors  which  they  wished  to  con- 
fer on  La  Fontaine.  (De  S.  1. 21.)  But  no  matter  how  sickly 
and  unmanly  a  literature,  thus  fostered,  may  be  at  first,  it  is 
very  apt  to  right  itself  at  last.  The  spirit  of  philosophy  is 
like  Ahmed  on  the  enchanted  steed,  when  once  aroused  and 
put  in  motion,  no  power  can  restrain  it.  Even  in  the  latter 
part  of  Louis  XIY's.  reign,  it  was  beginning  to  assume  a 
bolder  and  purer  aspect    It  was  directed  towards  the  two 

•  We  can  now,  pertiaps,  explain  the  secret  of  the  brilliant  conversational 
talent  of  the  best  society  in  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolntion. 
It  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  manner  and  condition  on  which 
the  literary  class  were  patronized.  The  literary  man  strove  not  only  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amonnt  of  knowledge,  bnt  cultivated,  at  the  same  tune, 
his  powers  of  address  and  conversational  talent,  that  he  might  render  him- 
self agreeable  and  instructive  to  his  patron.  There  was  a  tacit  contract  in 
all  such  cases,  to  wit:  patronage  and  support  on  the  one  side,  for  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  on  the  other,  and  the  iphilosopher  could  not  comply 
with  his  part  of  the  contract  without  cultivatmg,  to  the  highest  degree,  his 
ccmversational  talent 
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great  subjects  which  ever  have  and  ever  will  engage  the 
attention  of  manldnd,  government  and  religion.  Writers 
discussed  these  subjects  as  eonnaisseurs  and  theorists,  not 
as  practical  statesmen.  As  long  as  they  did  not  make  any 
application  to  the  French  Qovemment,  so  long  were  they 
tolerated,  and  their  beautiful  theories  were  embraced  and 
advocated  by  the  nobles.  These  abstract  opinions  became 
fashionable  in  the  higher  circles,  even  sooner  than  among  the 
people.  Men  of  rank  "assumed,^  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "the 
tone  of  philosophers,  as  they  would  have  done  that  of  Arcar 
dian  shepherds  at  a  masquerade,  but  without  any  mem 
thoughts  of  sacrificing  their  own  rank  and  immunities  in 
the  one  case,  than  of  actually  driving  their  flock  a-field  in 
the  other,"  (I.  33.)*  The  king  and  the  arfatocracy  for  a  long 
time  felt  too  secure  in  the  actual  possession  of  power  to  fear 
the  practical  tendencies  of  mere  theoretic  principles  and  ab- 

•  When  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Silas  Deane  went  to  France,  to  obtain  the 
aid  of  the  French  Government,  it  is  supposed  that  the  eagerness  to  see 
Franklin  and  to  form  his  acqtiaintance,  had  no  liule  influence  with  the  ar- 
istocracy, even  in  faror  of  the  American  cause.  A  lively  French  writer 
sa^s,  **with  much  good  sense.  Franklin,  at  first,  kept  aloof  from  the  crowd 
with  which  he  was  besieged,  and  this  reserve  omv  stiU  farther  excited 
French  cariosity.  'Pardon  me,' was  the  answer  of  the  kind  hearted  o^d 
plenipotentiary,  'but  until  the  independence  of  my  conntiy  is  recognized,  I 
cannot  accept  your  kindness  or  friendly  invitations;  reasons  of  the  great- 
est importance  restrict  me  to  a  liie  of  pnvacy  until  then.'  'But  the  Princess 

of ,  the.  Duchess  of ,  the  Marchioness y  are  all  looking  for  the 

happmess  of  seeing  yoiL'  'Acknowledge  my  comitry  &ee,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit to  be  led  whithersoever  you  think  proper.'  'Assuredly,  we  must  do  so, 
since  your  society  is  to  be  obtained  upon  no  other  terms.'  And  the  most 
lively  solicitations  were  made  to  the  Kmg  and  the  Compte  de  Maumas  on 
the  subject"  The  nobility  generally  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  his  bo- 
half.  There  were  very  few  who,  like  the  old  Marechale  de  Biir^wix,  ever 
stopped  to  apply  republican  principles  to  France.  The  Countess  Du  Barri 
tells  us,  that  when  she  one  day  boasted  to  Madame  Mirepoix  of  Franklin's 
'  visit  to  her,  and  of  his  channing  conversation  on  republicanism, — "All  that 
sounds  very  well,"  said  the  old  Marechale,  "but,  ibr  my  own  part,  1  am  a 
staunch  royalist.  A  Republic !  Why,  my  dear  Countess,  what  would  be> 
come  of  us  under  a  form  of  government  where  no  Court  existed,  and  where 
no  one  could  distribute  the  treasures  of  the  state  among  his  friends  and 
mistresses  1  Really,  the  very  idea  savors  of  famine  and  starvation."  "But 
consider,"  says  Du  Barri,  "the  charm  of  being  wholly  free,  as  the  Ame- 
ricans now  are."  "Nonsense !  For  heaven's  sake  consiaer  the  baneftil 
efiects  of  such  a  sjrstem.  What  would  become  of  such  as  fan  and  I, 
were  it  to  become  prevalent  in  France  1  Just  imagine  what  a  change: 
no  more  gay  and  elegant  courtiers ;  but  the  reins  of  government  hela 
by  the  coarse,  rude  hands  of  a  vulgar  set,  who  would  never  have  the  soul  to 
bestow  one  liberal  pension,  and  fiom  whose  clomsy  fingers  not  a  sous  cottkl 
be  extracted.  For  my  own  part  I  never  hear  of  iasttigenti  but  it  p«ts  ae 
in  a  rage,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  have  never  been  to  tee  FrankUft."    (Y. 
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stract  disoussioDs.  They  could  applaud  the  ingenious  ar* 
gumeuts  and  eloquent  tirades  against  ranks  and  distinctionS| 
and  in  favor  of  primeval  equality  and  savage  independence. 
All  the  dreams  of  Rousseau  on  the  Social  Contract,  had  their 
admirers  among  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  among  the  people. 
Even  when  Raynal  proclaimed  to  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  they  could  only  be  free  and  happy  when  they  had  over- 
thrown every  throne  and  every  altar,  no  alarm  was  taken. 
Such  doctrines  as  these  were  merely  regarded  as  abstract, 
never  to  be  seriously  applied  to  the  government  of  France. 
A  direct  attack  on  the  monarch  would  have  been  instantly 
followed  by  a  place  in  the  Bostile.  But  general  disquisitions 
or  general  assertions  were  considered  as  harmless. 

14.  Action  of  literature  and  philosophy  on  the  French 
and  English  KevohUions  compared'  We  are  now  prepared 
to  explain  that  extraordinary  difference  between  the  agency 
of  philosophy  on  the  French  and  Enc^lish  Revolutions.  In 
EngUuti,  owing  to  the  mixed  form  of  government,  the  con- 
stant existence  of  a  great  deliberate  bodv  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  democracy  in  that  body,  the  development  of  a 
new  theory  of  government,  or  the  inculcation  of  new  dog- 
mas, in  morals  or  religion,  will  quickly  assume  a  practical 
bearing.  They  instantly  make  their  appearance  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  strive  to  impress  themselves  on  the  British 
government  They  thus  fall  into  the  hands  of  practical 
statesmen,  who,  however  they  may  be  fascinated  with  the 
new  theory,  are,  nevertheless,  forced,  at  the  same  time,  to 
keep  their  eyes  on  ihe  old  machine.  They  proceed  to  alter 
and  repair  with  the  utmost  caution.  They  may  put  in  a  coff 
here  and  a  pin  there,  but  they  have  too  much  veneration  and 
confidence  in  the  old  machinery,  ever  to  substitute  ft  entirely 
by  any  thing  that  is  new  and  untried.  Thus  do  philosophy 
and  government,  in  England,  act  and  re-act  on  each  other. 
While  the  spirit  of  philosophy  has  quickened  and  developed 
the  reforms  of  the  government,  the  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  clipped  the  wings  of  philosophy  and  shorn  it  of 
its  fancies  and  its  vagaries.  It  has  brought  it  down  from  the 
clouds  into  the  regions  of  real  life  and  practical  experience. 
In  France,  however,  before  the  revolution,  the  case  was 
widely  different.  The  philosophers  and  encycIopoBdists 
published  their  theories  and  principles  without  daring  to 
apply  them  specifically  to  the  French  government.  Their 
investigations,  consequently,    became  eminently  Utopian. 

8  VOL  V. NO.  9. 
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Every  principle  was  pushed  out  to  its  greatest  extent,-^he 
speculation  of  the  philosopher  was  not  hampered  at  each 
step  by  the  difficulty  of  practical  application.  These  ab- 
stract speculations  were  like  theoretic  mechanics,  who  sit  in 
their  closets  and  contemplate  diagrams  and  figures,  repre- 
senting levers,  pulleys,  &c.,  with  alt  the  accuracy  of  mathe- 
matic  precision,  and  never  reflect  that,  in  applying  them  to 
practice,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  (or  friction  and  resistance. 
When,  therefore,  the  French  Revolution  came,  and  the  evils 
of  government  were  at  last  to  be  corrected,  unfortunately  for 
France,  there  was  nothing  but  this  Utopian  philosophy  to 
shed  light  on  the  path  of  the  revolution.  When  the  power 
of  the  old  government  had  passed  away,  and  the  nation  wiis 
suddenly  called  on  to  construct  a  new  one,  then  did  French 
philosophy,  which  had  hitherto  been  standing  aloof  from  the 
actual  government  in  all  the  nakedness  of  metaphysic  spec- 
ulation, suddenly  descend  into  the  political  arena,  exhibiting 
her  abstract  theories  and  Utopian  systems,  as  models  for 
practical  statesmen.  Garlyle  speaks  of  the  national  assembly 
as  "twelve  hundred  individuals,  with  the  ^osj^el  of  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  in  their  pockets,  congregatmg  in  the  name 
of  twenty-five  millions,  with  full  assurance  of  feith  to  make 
the  constitution."  (IL  60.)  Unhappily,  too,  there  was  but 
little  in  the  by-gone  history  of  the  govemnient  for  the  eye 
of  patriotism  to  rest  on.  Few  were  the  Frenchnaen  who 
could  exclaim,  in  regard  to  their  institutions,  like  the  English 
patriots,  nolumus  leges  anglice  mutare.  They  had  no  idea 
of  welding  and  morticing  a  few  of  the  new  principles  (nto 
the  old  system,  but  were  disposed  to  tear  down  too  much  of 
the  old  fabric,  in  order  that  they  might  rear  up  a  new  one 
after  the  most  approved  models.  Hence,  the  constant  and 
glaring  violation  by  the  national  assembly  of  that  conserva- 
tive maxim  of  Erasmus,  so  applicable  to  all  changes  in  gov- 
ernment, ^festina  lente?^ 

15.  American  Revolutum.  In  speaking  of  the  events 
which  exercised  an  important  bearing  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  thirteen  British  Nordi  American  Colonies, 
and  their  subsequent  revolutionary  struggle  of  sevoi  yeavs. 
This  struggle  commenced  at  the  time  that  the  Parliaments 
of  Paris  were  resisting  the  monarchial  power  in  France, — at 
the  time  when  the  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fast  liberating  die 
ideas  of  the  age.  It  wait,  in  part,  at  least,  the  application  and 
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realization  of  4iu)9e  principles  of  ffovemment,  so  fraught  with 
hope  and  interest,  which  the  philosophers,  particularly  those 
of  France,  were  so  enthusiastically  propagating.  The  as- 
sistance lent  by  France  to  the  Americans,  m  their  struggfe 
with  Great  Britain,  caused  the  French,  of  course,  to  take  a 
deeper  and  closer  interest  in  our  struggle  and  our  govern- 
ment. The  characters,  too,  which  our  revolution  produced, 
had  a  most  wonderful  influence  on  France.  What  people 
could  fail  to  have  confidence  in  principles  and  institutions 
which  had  produced  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefrerson,Adams, 
and  we  may  almost  say  La  Fayette.  When  Franklin  was 
at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  he  became  the  rage  in  France.  A 
perfect  mania  existed  to  see  and  converse  with  him,  and  to 
obtain  these  coveted  advantages,  all  ranks  and  classes  con- 
tended with  the  most  violent  eagerness.  His  open  and  in- 
genuous character  won  over  all  hearts  to  his  cause,  and  none, 
we  are  told,  who  had  the  gratification  of  listening  to  the 
persuasive  ekxjuence  of  this  highly  gifted  man,  hesitated  lor 
one  nooment,  to  wish  well  to  the  Anoerican  cause.  His  very 
dress  had  its  influence.  Let  us  listen,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
testimqny  of  one  of  the  most  beantiful,  most  gay  and  disso- 
lute women  of  the  French  court. — "He  was  a  man  advanced 
in  years,  tall,  and  his  hair  auite  white.    He  wore  neith^ 

Eowder  nor  sword,  and  was  aressed  in  a  broad,  square  cut, 
rown  coat,  without  any  kind  of  ornament,  square-toed  shoes, 
tied  with  large  bows,  a  dark  colored  waistcoat,  a  broad  round 
hat  turned  up  at  the  sides;  in  his  hand  he  held  a  thick  ivory 
headod  walking  stick ;  and  although  this  costun^  neither 
partook  of  the  foppery  of  our  petUs  maitresj  nor  the  heavy 
grandeur  of  our  financiers,  its  very  simplicity,  charmed  and 
heightened  as  it  was  by  the  pleasing  and  graceful  manner  of 
the  wearer,  induced  a  comparison  between  the  talented  man, 
who  now  appeared  before  us,  and  our  own  statesmen,  by  no 
means  to  the  credit  of  the  latter." 

16.  Causes  which  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  States 
OenercU.  The  meeting  of  the  States. General,  5th  May, 
1789,  is  universally  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution.  The  imni^diate  cause  of  the  convocation  was 
the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  government,  caused  by  the 
impossibility  of  raising  a  revenue  adequate  to  the  national 
exigencies.  The  ruinously  long  and  expensive  wars  of 
Louis  XIV., — the  disffracefnl  wars  of  Louis  XV.,  with  the 
still  more  disgraceful  administnidon  and  disbnrsement  of 
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Teyenue, — the  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Revolution,  had  all  contributed  to  swell  the 
debt  and  the  burthens  of  France  to  an  intolerable  height.* 
Ministers  had  pursued  the  ruinous  system  of  borrowing 
money  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  government.  This 
system,  however,  only  put  off  the  evil  day  to  make  it  come 
at  last  with  an  aggravated  pressure.  Capitalists  soon  saw 
the  game  that  was  playing,  and  distrusted  the  government. 
The  more  the  minister  borrowed,  the  more  ruinous  were 
the  terms  on  which  his  loans  were  made.  Besides,  the  par- 
liaments often  refused  to  re^ster  the  edicts  for  loans  or  for 
additional  taxes.  Beds  of  justice  would  be  held  and  the 
registry  would  be  enforced,  or  the  refractory  members  would 
be  banished.  The  people,  of  course,  supported  the  parlia- 
ment. This  struggle  became  warm,  and  threatened  a  revo- 
lution. Colonne  at  last  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  con- 
tinue the  system  of  increasing  taxes  on  the  people,  or  of 
borrowing  from  the  capitalists.  The  people  could  not  and 
would  not  bear  any  more,  the  capitalists  would  not  lend,  the 

Earliaments  would  not  register.  Under  these  circumstances 
e  determined  to  call  together  the  notables,  or  representatives 
of  the  privilegecj  classes,  and  to  ask  them  to  make  up  the 
deficit  by  taxing  themselves.  But  they  merely  examined 
into  the  finances,  saw  the  alarming  condition  of  the  country, 
threw  the  whole  blame  on  the  minister,  and  refused  to  tax 
themselves.  Cardinal  de  Brienne,  who  headed  the  opposi- 
tion to  Colonne,  in  the  assembly  of  the  notables,  was  then 
put  at  the  head  of  the  ministry,  under  the  vain  belief  that 
the  refusal  of  the  notables  to  tax  themselves  arose  from  their 
hostility  to  Colonne.  The  notables,  however,  stiil  refused 
to  raise  the  requisite  supplies.     The  minister  then  tried 

*  The  conn  of  Lonis  XVI.,  in  point  of  morals,  stood  greatly  higher  than 
that  of  Loais  XV.  Bui  there  was  one  vice,  that  of  gambling,  carried  to  a 
mach  more  disgraceful  extent  by  the  former  than  the  latter,  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  Q,ueen,  is  principally  responsible  for  introducing  the  fashion. 
We  are  told  that  the  court  became,  at  last,  one  vast  gulf  of  ruinous  plav, 
where  money,  jewels,  estates,  were  staked  and  sold.  Married  and  smgle 
alike  shared  m  this  gambling  f\iry,  and  Paris  looked  with  horror  on  Uie 
amusements  of  Versailles.  Necker,  at  length,  told  the  king  of  the  ruioous 
state  in  which  it  would  involve  the  finances,  and  implored  him  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  practice.  The  king  replied — *"Tis  merely  the  fancy  of  a  female 
under  the  queen's  circumstances  (she  was  pre^ant)  and  will  cease  after 
her  delivery."  "Then  the  delivery  of  her  majesty  will  be  that  of  the  na- 
tion also,"  rejoined  Necker.  But,  unhappily,  the  delivery  and  recovery  too 
of  the  queen  came,  without  stopping  uis  most  ruinous  of  vices.  (Mem. 
D.  IV.  196^ 
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Ibe  old  system  of  taxing  the  people  and  negociatin^  loans. 
The  pariiament  refused  to  register.  He  then  tried  me  bold 
expedient  (^  stripping  the  parliament  of  all  political  rights 
and  introduciB^  a  new  body  in  its  stead,  the  cours  pleniere^ 
filled  with  the  creatures  of  the  court. 

The  caurs  pleniere  was  detested  by  the  people, — its  decis- 
ions were  every  where  resisted^ — anarchy  was  rapidly  rising 
in  the  land, — ^the  king  was  obliged  to  yield.  The  deficit  in 
the  finances  augmented,— the  interest  on  the  national  debt 
was  unpaid,  and  a  national  bankruptcy  was  threatened ; — 
some  new  expedient  must  be  tried,  or  all  would  be  lost.  The 
convocation  of  the  States  General  was  talked  of,  and  imme- 
diately all  parties  demanded  it,  as  the  great  panacea  to  cure 
the  disorders  of  the  state,  and  Necker,  one  of  the  most 
popular  financiers  in  the  kingdom,  was  called  to  the  head 
of  the  ministry.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  in  favor 
of  the  States  General,  because  its  continual  opposition  to 
the  government  had,  at  last,  made  it  friendly  to  any  power 
that  bade  fair  successfully  to  resist  the  king,  and  it  believed, 
moreover,  that  its  own  power  and  importance  would  be  en- 
hanced by  the  measure.  The  nobility  acquiesced  under  the 
impression  that  they  would  have,  in  this  body,  the  same  as- 
cendancy which  thejr  had  generally  possessed  in  more  feudal 
times,  and  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  regaining  their  long 
lost  political  power.  The  kine,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
hoped  it  might  be  the  means  of  raising  the  requisite  supplies 
and  restoring  tranquillity.  The  States  General  were  c<hi- 
voked,  and  £e  6th  May,  1789,  fixed  as  the  period  of  their 
meeting.  Thus,  says  Thiers,  the  first  authorities  of  the  state 
exhibited  the  singular  spectacle  of  usurpers  disputing  the 
possession  of  an  object,  before  the  free  of  the  rightful  owner, 
and,  at  last,  calling  upon  him  to  act  as  judge  between  them. 

17.  Meeting  of  the  States  General.  Dispute  about  orders. 
Comparison  vnth  former  bodies  of  that  name.  In  the  States 
General,  the  three  orders  of  the  kingdom  were  represented — 
the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  tiers  etat.  It  was  provided,  that 
the  latter  should  have  as  many  representatives  as  both  the 
others  combined,  and  this  was  the  only  point  fixed  on  before 
the  meeting.  As  soon  as  they  assembled  and  proceeded  to 
the  verification  of  their  powers,  the  question  came  up,  whe- 
ther they  should  sit  together  in  one  chamber  and  vote  per 
capita,  or  whether  they  should  form  three  separate  bodies, 
each  with  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other.    As 
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is  well  knowpt  the  representatives  of  the  tiers  elat  at  last 
determined,  17th  June,  1789,  to  form  themselves  into  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  proceeded  to  business.  They  were  joined 
at  first  by  a  portion  only  of  the  nobles  and  clerjEry.    Thus, 
did  the  Hers  e^o^  suddenly,  from  political  insignificance,  rise 
:ence.     The  baptism  day  of  democracy, 
tion  day  of  feudalism  had  come.  (C.  I, 
limes  changed  since  the  last  meeting  of 
1614 !     How  much  had  the  prospects 
rhtened  !    In  l6l4,  in  the  language  of 
fiothmgy — in  1789  it  had  suddenly  be- 
[t  is  interesting  to  recur,  for  a  moment, 
onceming  the  meeting  of  1614.    The 
etat  was  then  oblig^  to  address  the 
die  those  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  ad- 
f.     When  the  speaSer  of  tiers  etcU^  M. 
I  the  nobles  and  clergy  in  behalf  of  his 
:lare  France  to  be  the  common  mother 
ree  estates  were  three  brothers,  nursed 
at  the  same  bosom,  of  which  the  tiers  etat  was  the  youngest. 
Baron  de  Senecci,  in  the  name  of  the  nobility,  rebuked  him, 
and  told  him^ter^  etat  had  no  right  to  fraternity,  being  net- 
ther  of  the  same  blood,  nor  of  equal  virtue.    They  sat  in 
different  bodies.    The  clergy  required  permission  to  collect 
t  and  corn, — to  be  freed  from  excise  duties 
\  of  repairing  the  roads.    The  nobility  de- 
principal  offices  of  state  for  themselves,  and 
s  {roturiers)  should  be  forbidden  the  use  of 
id  even  dogs,  unless  houghed,  to  prevent 
n  the  chase.    They  required  augmentation 
3S  to  the  proprietors  of  fiefs,^ — that  all  pen- 
ers  etat  should  be  suppressed, — that  they 
Serent  dress  from  that  of  noble  families,  dbc, 
I.,)  and  they  finally  made  the  tiers  etat  pay 
[)f  the  meeting,  for  themselves  and  the  other 
two  orders  likewise.    No  wonder,  then,  that  the  higher  no- 
bility and  clergy,  in  1789,  should  so  energetically  have  ex- 
claimed, ''Give  us  1614,  and  our  last  States  (jeneral ;  these 
are  our  masters,  these  are  our  models."* 

*  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  meeting  of  1614,  was  a  true  type  of  aU 
former  meetings.  On  the  contrary,  the  States  General  held  at  Blois,  in 
1576,  were  alniost  as  different,  in  composition  and  form  of  proceeding,  from 
ftbat  of  ]614i  as  finont  (hair  predeccsaors  qnder  King  John  and  Loais  XIL 
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II.  FROM  THB  MBETINO  OF  THE  STATES  GENIRAL  TO  THE 
MEETINO  OF  THE  I^GISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

I.  ComposUum  9f  the  NcUional  As9embly — CoU  Dr^U^^ 
CoU  Gatiche'^CefUre.  From  the  important  rdlo  which 
vas  played  by  this  body,  its  composition  has  become  a  mAh 
ject  of  considerable  interest.  The  whole  body  was  ooe 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty^^ight, — of  which  the 
clei^y  were  two  bundled  and  ninety-three, — the  nobles  two 
hanored  and  seventy,  and  tiers  etai  five  hundred  and  sixty 
five.  In  the  tiers  etat  there  were  no  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  lawyers.  Burke,  who  looked  on  the 
whole  train  of  provincial  lawyers  in  France,  as  but  little 
better  than  mere  pettifoggers,  fomenters  of  petty  war  and 
village  vexations,  says,  "from  the  moment  that  I  read  a  list 
of  tl^ir  names,  I  foresaw  distinctly,  and  very  nearly  as  it 
happened,  ail  that  was  to  follow.'^  He  believed  such  a  body 
to  be  necessarily  litigious,  and  that  they  would  of  course 
make,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  *'a  litigious  constitution^ 
Burke  complains  heavily  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  rep- 
resentation of  the  landed  interest.  The  reason  is  obvious, — 
it  could  not  be  otherwise,  because  the  nobility  of  France 
formed  almost  exclusively  the  landed  interest,  ieaving  the 
lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  men  of  letters,  tradesmen 
and  fiEurmers,  of  which  the  representation  of  the  Hers  ttat 
was  composed,  the  true  exponents  of  the  great  middle  class. 

The  members,  in  a  French  deliberative  assembly,  idways 

The  fact  is,  do  meeting  of  the  three  orders  had  been  arranged  on  clear  prin« 
ciples.  None  had  led  to  permanent  results.  Hence,  the  authority  pf  pre- 
cedent was  nearly  as  much  on  one  side  as  the  other; — it  was  indecisive. 

*  Mr.  Burke,  however,  when  it  suited  his  purpose,  co«ld  be  highly 
compltmentary  to  lawyers.  In  his  speech  on  American.  a&Urs,  1775,  he 
spealcs  of  them'  as  that  profession  wnich  teaches  men  to  "augur  misgo- 
vemment  at  a  distance,  and  snuff  the  approach  of  tjrranny  in  tytrj  taint- 
ed breeze."  He  has  certainly  underrated  the  lawyens  m  the  National 
Assembly.  In  £ngland,  owing  to  the  oiganization  of  the  courts,  all  the 
great  forensic  talent  is  concentrated  in  London.  It  was  not  so  in  France. 
There  were  twelve  or  thirteen  parliaments,  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other,  in  as  many  provinces.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  body  of  lawyers, 
CDStoms,  6oc.f  and,  in  many  of  the  Provinces,  the  bar  rivalled  that  of 
Paris.  The  Thonrfits  and  Chapallers  of  Rouen  and  Rennes,  acquired  as 
great  wn  ascendant  in  the  National  Assembly  as  the  Targets  and  Ca- 
mnses  of  the  Parisian  bar.  The  separate  organisation  of  the  <sooctB  in 
France  had  the  same  effect,  in  preventing  the  concentration  of  foreign 
talent  In  Paris,  that  the  division,  into  Stales,  of  our  confederacy  has,  m 
preventing  the  ooncentiation  of  all  political  talent  in  Washington. 
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take  their  seats  according  to  their  politics.  lo  the  National 
Assembly  the  roval  party,  opposed  to  all  iDtx>yation,  sat  on 
the  extreme  right,  and  were  called  the  coU  droit.  Those 
who  were  considered  moderates,  or  undecided,  occupied  the 
centre  seats,  and  were  called  the  centre.  The  democrats 
occupied  the  extreme  left,  and  were  called  the  cot€  gauche. 
Alison  gives  us  the  following  table  to  show  the  composition 
of  the  three  parties : 

Cots  Droit— Royalists. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops,     -        -        -        -  39 

Abbots  ana  Canons, 25 

Curates, 10 

Nobles, 180 

Magistrates, 10 

Lawyers, 18 

Farmers, 40 

Total, 322 

Centre —  Undecided  and  Moderatesi 

Clergy, 140 

Nobles, 20 

Magistrates, 9 

Lawj^rs, 101 

Tiers  Etat, 210 

Total, *  .      480 

Cots  Gauche — Democrats. 

Prince  of  the  blood, 1 

Lawyers, 160 

Curates, -    80 

Grentilshonunes,        -        -        -        -        .        55 
Merchants,  Farmers,  &c.      -        -        -        -    30 

Total, 326 

By  the  above  table,  it  wilt  be  seen,  that  the  nobles  and  clergy 
were  not  unanimous.  The  lower  class,  of  both  orders, 
ranged  themselves  with  the  centre  and  cot€  gauche.  Mora 
than  one  half  the  clergy  belonged  to  the  centre  and  cot6 
gauche.    The  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  democrats  he- 
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longing  to  the  coi€ffauche^  Alison  has  thus  designated,  rather 
because  of  their  politics,  as  afterwards  developed,  than  from 
any  open  avowal  in  the  national  assembly,  in  fitvor  of  de- 
throning the  monarch.  During  the  whole  session  of  that 
body,  there  was  no  avowed  party  for  the  abolition  of  mon* 
archy  and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  republic.  No  measure, 
more  radical  than  the  establishment  oid^tonstUutionalnum' 
archyy  with  Louis  XYI.  at  the  head  of  it  was  seriously  at- 
tempted. As  to  the  divisions  on  the  scheme  of  ^vernment 
to  be  adopted,  there  was — 1st  The  party  that  wished  to  in- 
troduce the  constitution  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  the 
scheme  advocated  in  the  assembly  by  Mounier,  Lally  Tol- 
lendal,  Clermont  Tonnere,  and,  out  of  the  Assembly,  by 
Necker  and  the  ministry.  These  were,  afterwards,  some- 
times called  the  monarchiens.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
national  assembly  were  resolved  on  a  more  radical  change. 
They  were  determined,  says  Scott,  like  Media,  to  fling  into 
their  renovating  kettle,  every  joint  and  member  of  the  old 
constitution,  in  order  to  its  perfect  renovation.  La  Fayette 
without,  at  the  head  of  the  National  Guards,  and  Bamave 
within  the  assembly,  were  at  the  head  of  the  most  moderate 
portion  of  this  party.  The  other,  and  more  democratic  wing, 
contained,  in  embryo^  the  two  great  parties  of  the  Girondists 
and  the  Jacobins,  who  were  at  heart  favorable  to  the  abolition 
of  monarchy  and  the  introduction  of  a  purely  republican 
government 

2.  Clubs. — ^We  are  now  prepared  to  explain  the  origin 
and  influence  of  the  Clubs.  In  times  of  excitement  and 
revolution,  men  naturally  swarm  out  into  clubs.  These  as- 
semblages, as  Carlyle  says,  are  the  sure  symptom  of  social 
unrest.  The  nation  was  eager  for  reform,  and  the  majority 
in  the  national  assemblv  did  not  always  advance  with  des- 

ELtch  sufficient  to  suit  the  eager  wishes  of  the  most  ardent 
ence  the  resort  to  all  those  means  without,  that  could  both 
stimulate  the  assembly  to  action,  and  could  ensure  it  support 
in  any  position  it  should  take.  Duport,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Fans  parliament,  a  man  of  ardent  temperament,  and 
who  had  known,  in  his  former  struggles  with  the  throne,  the 
great  advanta^  of  popular  support,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  conceive  and  execute  the  famous  confederation  of 
dubs,  (Mig.  1, 109,)  by  which  all  France  was  to  be  agitated 
and  kept  constantly  at  fever  heat  The  extreme  coU  gauche^ 
who  could  not  bring  out  their  plans  in  the  national  assem* 

4  VOL.  v« — ^NO.  9. 
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bly»  of  course  resorted  to  the  clubs,  where  they  enjoyed 
perfect  license.  Of  all  the  clubs,  none  attained  such  power 
and  infamous  notoriety  as  that  of  the  Jacobins.  It  was  the 
offspring  of  the  Breton  club,  first  established  at  Versailles, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Paris.  It  there  leased  the  hall  of 
the  Jacobin's  convent,  j[h>m  which  its  name  comes.  Here 
met,  at  first,  all  the  principal  popular  deputies.  Bamave, 
Ibe  Lameths,  as  well  as  Robespierre,  Danton,  etc.,  were  con- 
stant attendants.  No  less  than  three  hundred  afliliated  clubs, 
over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  France,  were  soon 
formed  in  close  connection  with  this  great  mother  society. 

But  this  club  could  not  satisfy  all, — hence,  it  soon  threw 
off,  as  Carlyle  expresses  it,  two  dissatisfied  swarms,  one  to 
the  ri^ht  and  the  other  to  the  left.  One  party  thought  the 
Jacobms  lukewarm, — they  seceded  and  formed  the  Club  of 
the  CorddierSi — "^  hotter  dub  f  it  was  Danton's  element. 
Another  party  "thought  the  Jacobins  scalding  hot,** — ^they 
flew  off  to  the  right, — became  the  Club  of  1789, — friends  of 
the  monarchic  constitution.  This  club  was  subsequently 
called,  from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  the  Club  of  the  Feu* 
iUans.  Lafayette  first  organized  it,  in  concert  with  Baily 
and  other  moderate  men,  to  counteract  the  Jacobins,  who, 
he  saw,  were  pushing  forward  the  revolution  too  fiist  and 
too  far.  The  remedy  proved  powerless.  An  assemUwe 
of  cool,  cautious  heads,  could  not  attract  the  multitude  like 
the  clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  where  all  the  popular  passions 
were  allowed  full  scope  ;  and  hence,  in  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  the  Jacobin  club,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallowed  up 
all  the  rest 

3. — National  Assembly  deficient  in  business  habits  and 
parliamentary  tact. — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
people  of  France,  who  had  been  so  long  under  an  absolute 
monarchy,  without  any  great  deliberative  council,  shouM, 
when  the  revolution  commenced,  have  been  totally  devoid  of 
the  business  habits  and  parliamentary  skill  so  requisite  for 
the  success  of  all  deliberative  bodies.  Even  in  their  elections 
for  members  to  the  national  aissembly,  this  defect  was  gla- 
ringly manifest  The  liberal  institutions  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  train  the  people  in  the  forms  and  habits 
requisite  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  In  county 
meetings,  town  meetings,  caucusses,  etc.,  we  become  early 
accustomed  to  the  working  of  parliamentary  machinery  on 
a  smaU  scale.    Presidents,  committees,  secretaries,  reports, 
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debates,  parliamentary  laws  and  usages,  are  familiar  to  us 
all  from  our  infancy.  The  genius  of  our  institutions  trains 
us  in  all  these  forms,  and  the  value  of  this  training  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated.  The  French  were  totally  defr 
dent  in  aU  such  experience,  and  hence  one  reason  for  the 
clumsy  and  mob-like  manner  with  which  business  was  done 
in  the  national  assembly.  The  members  were,  at  first,  to>- 
tally  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  proceeding  or  the  tactics 
of  debate.  As  many  as  a  hundred  members  were  sometimes 
on  their  feet  at  once.  There  was  no  rule  in  making  motions. 
The  spectators'  gallery  was  allowed  to  applaud  and  hiss,  and 
their  president  was  appointed  once  a  fortnight  Althouffh 
there  were  three  hundred  and  seventy-four  lawyers  in  the 
assembly,  Dumont  tells  us  that  the  only  orators  who  possess- 
ed any  talent  for  improvisation  were  Maury,  Clermont 
Tonnere,  Bamave  and  Thouret ;  and  that  Barnave  was,  in 
fiu^t,  the  only  man  who  could  extemporise  an  entire  speech 
of  any  length.*  Mirabeau,  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  if 
not  the  very  greatest,  of  modem  times,  could  not.  Most  of 
his  best  passages  are  short,  rapid  and  electrical,  flashing  out 
from  between  trains  of  argumentation  laboriously  prepared, 
like  lightning  through  clouds.  Many  of  the  set  speeches 
were  written  and  read.  The  extempore  debating  consisted 
of  short,  vehement  speeches,  delivered  with  all  the  energy 
of  passion.  The  national  assembly,  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  convention,  were  much  more  like  mobs  than  either 
a  British  parliament  or  an  American  congress,  and  hence 
they  were  much  more  under  the  influence  of  oratory.  In 
an  American  congress,  it  very  rarely  happens  that  a  speech 
changes  a  single  vote.  In  the  national  assembly,  and  after- 
wards in  convention,  we  find  such  orators  as  Mirabeau  and 
Vergniaud  frequently  carrying  the  body  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  agamst  measures  which  had  just  been  adopted  aE 
most  by  acclamation. 

•  There  is  no  kind  of  practice  which  sooner  trains  to  extempore  debating, 
than  stwmp  speaking  between  riyai  candidates.  Hence,  perhaps,  one  rea- 
son for  a  greater  proportion  of  good  extempore  debaters  in  this  country,  in 
proportion  to  the  general  talent  of  the  nation,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  in  regard  to  the  French,  that  al- 
though they  were  venr  deficient  in  this  respect  in  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  they  rapidly  improved  up  to  tne  period  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
Robnpierre,  who  was  at  first  an  inomerent  debater,  became  at  last,  bv  con- 
stant practice  in  the  Jacobin  club  and  in  the  convention,  both  a  reaay  and 
forcible  speaker. 
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4.  Miraibeau. — ^TherehaTe  been  men  in  particular  ages,  who 
might  be  considered  as  concentrating  within  themselves  all 
their  country's  character^ — ^who  represented,  at  the  same 
time,  both  the  good  and  evil  trails.  Themistocles  was  the 
Tery  impersonation  of  all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Athens,  in 
his  day.  That  moral  antUhesis^  Alcibiades,  was  a  still  more 
remarkable  compound  of  the  manifold  virtues,  vices,  foibles, 
eta,  of  this  saoie  Athens,  at  a  later  and  more  degenerate  pe- 
riocL  In  looking  over  France  during  the  session  of  the  na^ 
tional  assembly,  we  shall  find  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  with- 
out doubt,  to  be  the  type-Frenchman  of  that  «poch ;  and  if 
Louis  XIY.  could  say,  in  his  day,  I  am  the  nation^  Mirabeau 
could  say,  in  his  latter  days,  with  more  truth,  I  am  the  no- 
tional  auembly.  This  extraordinary  man  had  been  bom 
among  the  nobility,  and  been  maltreated.  He  had  experi- 
enced every  kind  of  tyranny  from  his  very  birth, — that  of 
his  own  father,  of  the  government  and  of  the  tribunals.  He 
was  thus  trained  to  despise  the  government  and  the  upper 
class  of  French  society.  His  travels,  observations  and  im- 
mense reading,  had  taught  him  much,  and  his  memory  re- 
tained it  all.  He  had  seen  all  manner  of  men,  from  drill 
sergeants  to  prime  ministers,  from  his  inmates  of  the  jails  of 
Pontarlier  to  princes  and  kings.  He  bad  made  himself  no- 
torious by  his  dissolute  manners  and  his  quarrels.  Thiers 
speaks  of  him  as  frightful  with  ugliness  and  genius ;  yet  no 
man  had  more  amours^  or  was  so  successful  in  them.*  His 
character  was  so  low  at  the  meeting  of  the  States  General, 

*  His  power  in  this  respect  is  represented  as  bordering  on  the  miraculous. 
The  Countess  Du  Barri  tells  us  she  received  an  anonymous  letter,  directly 
after  her  introduction  to  Mirabeau,  infonning  her  that  he  had  wagered  with 
four  friends  that  he  would,  without  the  slightest  effort  on  his  part,  make  her 
desperately  in  love  with  him.  She  was  amused,  and  thus  forewarned  and 
forearmed,  resolved,  with  ever]r  caution,  to  fight  him  with  his  own  weapons. 
Yet,  in  the  very  first  interview  in  which  he  spoke  of  love,  she  says,  *'how 
shall  I  be  able  to  make  myself  understood,  wnen  I  confess  that  all  these 
wise  resolutions  melted  into  air,  and  I  fell  as  completely  into  his  snares  as 
he  could  have  wished  me.  Alas !  often  when  listening  to  his  overpowering 
eloquence,  I  have  raised  my  eyes  to  his  coarse  and  deeply-scarred  physiog- 
nomy, the  words  of  Isabel  nave  recurred  to  my  recollection,  and  I  have 
ftUly  comprehended  her  comparison  of  the  bird  attracted  spite  of  itself,  by 
the  wily  fascination  of  the  serpent.  None,  indeed,  but  those  who  have  seen 
and  heard  this  wonderful  man  when  he  particularly  aimed  at  pleasing,  can 
form  the  least  notion  of  his  power  of  captivation.  Never  did  lover  express 
himself  with  so  burning  a  passion,  (in  his  love  letters.)  It  seemed  as  if  each 
Une  had  been  traced  by  a  pen  dipped  in  the  fiery  lava  of  a  volcano."  (4, 
935.)  But,  with  all  his  power  of  pleasing,  he  was  exceedingly  unprincipled 
ia  love  matters,  being  as  treacherous  as  he  was  seductive. 
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that  there  was  a  murmur  in  the  assembly  when  he  first  en- 
tered to  take  his  seat.  But  no  sooner  did  this  eccentric  man 
appear  in  the  tribune,  than  his  power  became  manifest.  He 
was  immeasurably  superior  to  every  mind  with  which  he 
came  into  contact  in  the  assembly.  He  had,  in  fact,  no  se- 
cond,— it  was  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  no  where.  From  the 
member  that  was  hardly  tolerated,  he  soon  became  the  mem- 
ber that  was  gazed  on  by  every  eye  and  courted  by  every 
order.  Proud  of  his  high  qualities,  jesting  over  his  vices, 
by  turns  haughty  and  supple,  he  won  some  by  his  flattery, 
awed  others  by  his  sarcasms,  and  led  all  in  his  train  by  the 
extraordinary  mfluence  of  his  oratory.  Of  the  Abbe  Maury, 
the  leader  of  the  cote  droit,  he  used  to  say,  '^when  he  is  on 
the  right  side,  we  debate ;  when  he  is  on  the  wrong,  I  crush 
him."  His  sarcasm,  irony,  originality,  were  so  great,  that 
every  body  was  afraid  of  him  m  the  tribune.  The  aristo- 
cracy at  last,  not  being  able  to  meet  him  in  debate,  made  an 
effort  to  get  rid  of  him  by  duel.  Many  sent  him  challenges, 
but  he  always  refused,  merely  noting  down  their  names  in 
his  pocket-book.*    It  is  not  fair,  said  he,  in  regard  to  one  of 

•  His  answer  was  nearly  the  same  to  aU. — "Monsieur,  you  are  pat  upon 
my  llstj  but  I  warn  you  that  it  is  long:»  and  I  grant  no  preferences.'^  C.  403. 
During  the  first  period  of  the  revolution,  duels,  as  we  might  suppose,  were 
very  frequent  In  this  sort  of  rencounter,  the  higher  orders  have,  perhaps, 
generally  the  advantage.  They  have  more  of  that  kind  of  conventional 
courage  exacted  by  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  generally  they  arc  better 
skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons.  Hence,  perhaps,  their  eagerness  in  France, 
to  kill  off  their  opponents,  and  the  settled  conviction  among  the  people  that 
this  was  a  regular  system  to  get  rid  of  all  their  distinguished  men.  From 
this  cause,  public  opinion  began  to  condemn  the  practice,  and  when  young 
Bamave  fought  Casal^s,  the  great  leader  of  the  royalists,  and  made  the 
best  shot,  the  Jacobins  censured  him  for  accepting  the  challenge,  although 
they  were  evidently  proud  of  his  superiority  to  his  antagonist.  When 
Charles  Lameth  was  challenged  by  a  hot-headed  young  man  of  Artois,  he 
refused.  When  he  appeared  next  day  in  the  corridors  of  the  assembly 
chamber,  he  met  with  the  grossest  insults  and  taunts  of  cowardice.  Lameth 
said  to  Lantree,  a  hunchback,  who  had  insulted  him,  "Monsieur,  if  you 
were  a  man  to  be  fought  with !"— "I  am  one,"  cries  the  young  Duke  de  Cas- 
tries. The  parties  went  instantly  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  Lameth 
was  badly  wounded  and  confined  some  time  to  his  bed.  The  populace  be- 
came deeply  excited, — they  rushed  to  the  Castries  hotel,  ana  broke  and 
destroyed  every  thing  within  it,  just  thirty-six  hours  after  the  duel,  with  the 
cry,  "he  shall  be  hanged  that  steals  a  nail,"~and  when  Lafayette  arrived 
on  the  spot  with  the  national  guards,  he  found  this  plebeian  Court  of  Cosset 
Uon^  as  Camille  Desmoulins  punningly  called  it,  had  done  its  work,  and 
they  exhibited  themselves  to  me  General  with  their  yests  unbuttoned,  their 
pockets  all  turned  inside  out.  "Sack  and  just  ravage,  but  not  plunder," 
was  their  confident  but  impudent  motto.  From  this  day  the  practice  of 
duelling  began  to  be  unpopular,  and  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  renounce 
this  Bobidilian  mode  of^stopping  the  revolution. 
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bis  opponents,  to  expose  a  man  of  talent  like  me,  against  a 
blockhead  like  him.  What  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
country  as  France,  this  conduct  did  not  bring  him  into  con- 
tempt, or  even  cause  his  courage  to  be  doubted.  There  was 
something  so  martial  in  his  mind,  so  bold  in  his  manner,  that 
no  one  could  impute  cowardice  to  him.  He  made  parti- 
sans every  where, — among  the  people,  in  the  assembly,  m  the 
very  court, — and  to  crown  the  measure  of  his  greatness,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  the  secret  of  his  power,  and  saw  the  ca- 
reer that  was  opened  to  him,  he  suddenly  became  one  of  the 
hardest  working  men  who  have  ever  appeared  on  the  stace 
of  action.  If  I  had  not  lived  with  him,  says  Dumont,  I  shoiud 
never  have  known  what  a  man  can  make  of  one  day.  A 
day  for  this  man  was  more  than  a  week  or  a  month  is  for 
others.  The  mass  of  things  he  ffuided  on  together,  was  pro- 
digious ;  from  the  scheming  to  Uie  executing  not  a  moment 
was  lost  The  fact  is,  that  ne  at  last,  touch  as  was  his  phy- 
sical frame,  overworked  himself,  and  diea  from  fever  gener- 
ated by  his  excessive  labors. 

5.  S^/es. — ^But  whilst  Mirabeau  represented  the  whole 
national  assembly,  and  all  France,  in  nis  single  self,  there 
was  another  being  of  great  notoriety  in  the  assembly,  who 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  living  embodiment  of  French 
philosophy  and  French  political  science.  This  was  the  Abbe 
oeyes,  a  li^ht,  thin  man.  Although  cold  in  his  manners,  he 
was  yet  wiry,  elastic  and  passionate  enough  in  his  philoso- 
phic abstractions.  He  was  the  great  system  builder  of  the 
revolution, — the  i*eady  draftsman  of  constitutions,  which 
came  forth  as  complete  from  his  prolific  brain,  as  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Jove.  "Politics  is  a  science,"  said  he  one 
day  to  Dumont,  "I  think  I  have  perfected."  While  Mirabeau 
was  the  great  man  of  the  tribune,  Seyes  became  the  great 
man  in  the  committees.  He  was  exceedingly  intolerant  to- 
wards all  other  systems  but  his  own,  and  his  plans  were 
stated  with  great  philosophic  precision,  and  when  produced, 
he  could  not  bear  to  have  the  philosophic  beauty  of  the 
whole  impaired,  by  what  he  considered  awkward  amend- 
ments and  ugly  deformities.  He  was  the  father  of  many  of 
those  philosophic  maxims  and  aphorisms,  so  current  in  his 
day,  wnich  seemed  to  condense  into  a  nut-sheU  the  whole 
philosophy  of  government ;  e.  g.,  in  drafting  the  first  consti- 
tution, he  was  opposed  to  two  chambers  and  to  the  royal 
veto,  and  his  short  formula  was,  that  the  nation  wUU,  the 
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king  execiOes.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  a  double  organ  to 
give  expression  to  that  will,  or  of  the  right  of  the  royal  veto 
to  defeat  it 

d.  Difficulties  of  the  French  Revolution — Paris  Mobs — 
Scarcity  ^  Provisions. — After  the  description  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  national  assembly,  and  mention  of  the  two  most 
distinguished  men  in  that  body,  we  will  now  proceed  to  ffive 
an  account  of  the  progress  that  was  made  in  the  great  work  of 
the  revolution;  and  in  order  to  this,  wc  must  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  position  of  affairs  during  this  epoch.  First,  then* 
the  kinff,  court,  higher  nobility,  etc.,  would  naturally  oppose 
every  thing  that  portended  thorough  revolution.  Even  after 
acquiescence  in  reform,  they  would  naturally  seize  with  avi« 
dity  every  opportunity  to  regain  the  ground  they  had  lost. 
The  means  on  which  they  would  rely,  in  case  tney  could 
not  command  the  majority  in  the  national  assembly,  would 
be  the  military.  They  would  meditate  a  coiw-de^main. 
How  woukl  the  popular  party  naturally  meet  such  a  threat- 
ened stroke  of  policy  ?  They  had  no  army  at  first,  and  were 
without  organization.  One  expedient  was,  if  possible,  to 
gain  the  military, — ^to  bring  it  over  to  the  popular  side.  This 
was  often  done  in  the  first  period  of  the  revolution,  and  with- 
out this  defection  of  the  military,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther the  revolution  could  have  been  achieved  as  completely 
as  it  was.  But,  of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  rely  exclusively 
on  the  defection  of  the  military, — it  rarely  happens  that  the 
troops  of  royalty  are  ever  so  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  as  to  turn  a^inst  tlie  hand  that  feeds  and  pays 
them.  The  next  expedient  was,  to  rouse  the  nation  to  bring 
the  public  opinion,  and  if  need  be,  the  unoraemized  popular 
masses,  to  bear  gainst  the  government.  Hence,  the  hun- 
dreds of  afiUiated  clubs  scattered  through  France,  with  the 
constant  injunction  from  the  great  Paris  mother,  to  agitate  I 
agitate  I  In  case  force  were  needed,  of  course  the  Paris 
mob,  within  thirteen  miles  of  YersaiUes,  where  the  court 
and  assembly  were,  wouM  be  the  first  to  rise.  Dangerous 
as  it  is,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  encourage 
such  assistance,  the  revolutionary  party  felt  themselves  con- 
strained to  do  it.  Now,  it  most  unfortunately  happened* 
that  the  Paris  mob,  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world  under  the 
most  fovorable  circumstances,  was  rendered  particularly  fe- 
rocious by  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  On  13th  July,  1788, 
JQSt  before  harvest,  there  was  one  of  the  most  destructive 
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hail-storms  in  France,  that  had  ever  been  witnessed.  For 
sixty  leagues  around  Paris,  the  ruin  was  almost  total.  This 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  coldest  winters  on  record. 
Hence,  the  Paris  population  had  been,  during  the  winter  of 
1788-89,  in  both  a  starving  and  freezing  condition.  The 
government  made  efforts  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  of  pro- 
visions, but  its  efforts  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  immense 
mass  of  indigence,  which  was  swelled  by  the  confluence  of 
dissolute  and  abandoned  characters  from  every  part  of 
France.  These  wretches  assembled  around  the  throne,  like 
the  sea-birds  around  a  wreck, — the  harbingers  of  death  to 
the  sinking  mariner.  When  the  assembly  met,  this  lowest 
and  most  ignorant  stratum  of  society  seemed  to  entertain  the 
notion,  that  reform  in  government  would  give  both  freedom 
and  bread ;  hence  the  simultaneous  cry  for  the  Constitution 
'  and  for  bread.  ''Imagine,''  says  Carlyle,  ^that  the  miUenium 
were  struggling  on  the  threshold,  and  yet  not  so  much  as 
groceries  could  be  had — owing  to  traitors.  With  what  im- 
petus would  a  man  strike  traitors  in  that  case."  The  indi- 
gent and  starving  condition  of  one-half  of  the  Paris  popu- 
lace, was  the  principal  cause  of  the  savage  cruelty  so  often 
displayed  by  the  Paris  mobs  during  the  revolution. 

7.  Illustrated  by  the  1 4th  Jidy,  and  5th  and  6th  October ^ 
1789. — If  we  now  turn  to  the  two  greatest  outbreaks  which 
occurred  during  the  session  of  the  national  assembly,  we 
shall  see  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
remarks.  We  have  already  seen,  at  the  opening  of  the  States 
General,  the  first  great  cause  of  angry  dissension  was,  whe* 
ther  they  should  sit  in  three  orders,  or  in  one  body.  The 
nobility  wanted  three,  on  the  principle  of  precedent  and  con- 
servatism ;  the  tiers  etat  contended  for  one,  on  the  principle 
of  its  being  absolutely  necessary  for  any  reform  whatever. 
The  last  proposition  was  carried,  and  the  king  yielded ;  but 
the  court  and  nobility,  though  acquiescing,  were  never  satis- 
fied. In  an  evil  hour,  the  vacillating  Louis  gave  heed  to  the 
secret  counsels  of  the  uncompromising  royalists  around  the 
throne.  He  agreed  to  try  a  bold  stroke.  Regiment  after 
regiment  was  seen  arriving,  till  fifteen,  mostly  foreign,  were 
in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  with  old  MarshiU  de  Broglie, 
commander-in-chief,  and  Baron  de  Besenval  in  command  of 
those  about  Paris.  The  exultations  of  the  courtiers  already 
began  to  reveal  the  danger,*  when  suddenly,  on  the  11th 
•  The  Countess  Da  Barri  says  diat  the  Duke  de  Cross^  told  her,  on  the 
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Jdy,  NecKer,  then  the  most  popular  man  in  France,  and  the 
prime  minister,  was  secretly  dismissed,  together  with  two  of 
his  colleagues,  and  the  most  offensive  roydists  placed  in  their 
stead.  The  moment  this  news  arrived  in  Faris,  the  city 
was  thrown  into  commotion.  The  national  assembly  be- 
seecbed  the  king  to  dismiss  the  troops  and  establish  a  civic 

Sard.  The  kin^,  contrary  to  his  character,  returned  a  coM, 
y  answer,  alleging  that  Paris  was  unable  to  govern  itself. 
The  commandants  of  the  troops  had  received  orders  to  ad- 
vance in  the  night,  between  the  14th  and  15th.  Paris  was 
to  be  attacked  on  seven  points,  the  Palais  Royal  surrounded, 
the  assembly  dissolved,  etc.  (Th.  1, 66.)  But  the  Paris  mob 
was  too  quick  and  too  strone  for  the  royal  troops.*  The 
celebrated  14th  July,  when  me  Bastilte  was  stormed  and 
demolished,  and  some  obnoxious  individuals  were  put  to 
death  by  the  fury  of  the  mob,  is  too  well  known  for  descrip- 
tion here.  The  king  dismissed  the  new  ministry,  and  re- 
called Necker  with  most  pressing  despatch.  His  journey 
back  from  Basle  was  a  tnumphd  march.  The  citizens  of 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed,  pulled  his  carria^.  The 
Parisians  Were  intoxicated  when  he  was  again  seen  in  their 
midst ;  and  Madame  de  Stael  declares,  that  the  day  he  en- 
tered Paris  was  the  last  day  of  her  j^ure  happiness  on  this 
earth.  Thus  triumphed  the  people,  tn  this  first  great  out- 
burst of  popular  violence.  "M.  Necker,'*  savs  Buike,  **was 
recalled,  like  Pompey,  to  his  misfortune,  and  like  Marius  he 
sat  down  on  ruins."  But,  in  spite  of  the  assassinations  on 
this  day,  it  was  at  first  hailed  with  joy  throughout  France 
and  the  world.  Madame  de  Stael  calls  it  a  day  of  grandeur. 
*^The  minds  of  the  people,"  she  says,  *^were  exalted,  but  as 
yet  there  was  nothing  but  purity  in  their  souls."  The  move- 
ment was  national, — all  France  participated  in  it ;  and  the 
emotion  of  a  whole  nation  is  always  founded  on  true  and 
natural  feeling.  It  was  the  14th  July  which  caused  Bailly 
to  be  elected  Mayor  of  Paris,  and  Laiayette  commandant  of 

IStli  July,  "All  will  be  weU  ere  this  time  to-morrow  night;  the  national 
assembly  will  be  purged  of  those  uiqniet  spirits  which  at  present  agitate 
it"    (4,898.) 

•  The  result  proved  that  the  troops  were  infected  with  the  popnlar  enthu- 
siasm. With  the  exception  of  two  German  regiments,  that  drew  their  sabres 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Toilleries,  scarcely  any  of  the  regiments  could  be 
made  to  act  against  the  populace. 

5  voim  v. — ^NO.  9. 
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the  civic  militia^  ceihd  the  national  guard.*  Thus  do  we 
find  this  first  great  movement  of  the  Parisian  populace,  as  it 
were  sanctiomxi  and  endorsed  even  by  the  moderate  party 
of  the  revolution,  and  the  fatal  precedent  established  of  pla- 
cing the  cause  of  freedom  under  the  protection  of  mobs.  It 
Is  true  that  this  day  caused  the  more  perfect  organization  of 
the  civic  militia,  or  national  guards,  and  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lafayette  as  their  commandant ;  but  these  guards 
themselves  haid  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  populace,  to  be 
an  adequate  check  to  their  excesses. 

After  the  14th  July,  the  royal  party  being  for  the  time 
conquered,  the  business  of  reform  was  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward in  the  assembly.  The  court  became  excessively  anx- 
ious to  retire  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Parisian  mob ;  the 
latter,  of  course,  wished  to  bring  the  court  more  under  its 
influence.  Hence,  while  the  royal  party  began  to  plot  and 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  the  king  and  coUrt  to  Metz,  where 
they  could  escape  the  terror  of  Paris  mobs,  communicate 
with  the  emigrants,  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  army  of  Bouill6,  declare  the  national  assembly  rebels, 
and  at  once,  if  need  be,  bring  on  a  civil  war  for  the  recovery 
of  lost  privileges.  The  patriots,  on  the  contrary,  wished  the 
court  and  assembl v  to  be  at  once  translated  to  Paris.  They 
considered  Versailles  even,  as  too  much  under  kingly  and 
aristocratic  influence ;  they  considered  that  the  cause  of  the 
revolution  would  be  constantly  jeoparded  by  the  caup-de- 
tnains  which  the  monarch  would  strike  from  time  to  time. 
Hence  the  cry  that  was  raised,  of  ike  king  cmd  the  national 
assembly  to  Paris !  The  debates  upon  the  veto  particularly, 
exasperated  both  parties ;  and  although  they  compromised 
by  the  adoption  of  the  suspensive  veto^  yet  the  rumor  soon 
ran  that  the  court  was  meditating  again  some  bold  stroke  of 
policy.  Under  pretext  of  providing  against  Paris  move- 
ments, the  body  guards  at  Versailles  were  doubled,  new 
troops  were  summoned,  the  regiment  of  Flanders  arrived. 
At  the  Luxemburg,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the  Champs  Ely- 
stes,  new  faces,  new  uniforms  and  new  cockades  were  seen 
in  numbers.    The  enemies  of  the  revolution  once  more  were 

•  There  was,  in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Villei  where  the  election  took 
place,  a  bust  of  Lafayette,  presented  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  United 
States.  Maureau  de  St.  Meiy  pointed  to  it  with  his  finger.  A  general  cry 
in  the  hall  instantly  proclaimed  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  commandant 
(T.1,72,) 
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in  hi^h  spirits  The  ffiffht  of  the  king  to  Metz,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  nationd  assembly,  were  hourly  expected. 
On  1st  October,  the  body  guards  gave  a  dinner  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  garrison  at  Versailles,  and  the  celebrated  song, 
**0  Richard  I  Oman  Roi  I  Vumverse  tabandwmer  was  sung. 
White  or  black  cockades  only  were  distributed^ — the  na- 
tional tri-color  cockade  was  trodden  under  foot« — the  health 
of  the  king  and  queen  was  drunk  with  rapturous  applause, 
and  with  drawn  swords, — that  of  the  nation  neglected.  To 
crown  the  heinous  character  of  this  scene,  so  revolting  to 
patriotic  sensibilities,  Maria  Antoinette,  ^with  a  woman's 
vehemence,  not  with  a  sovereign's  foresight,"  entered  the 
festive  hall  in  the  midst  of  the  carousing,  with  the  king  at 
her  side  and  the  dauphin  in  her  arms.  She  walked  around 
the  tables,  bowing  as  she  passed.  Of  course,  her  appear- 
ance filled  the  company  with  enthusiasm,  and  loyal  bursts  of 
applause  gladdened  the  royal  hearts.  The  next  day  a  neartr 
similar  scene  took  place,  at  a  breakfast  given  by  the  U& 

Suards.  The  queen  here  expressed  her  deliffht  with  the 
inner  of  Thursday.*  She  was  eagerly  listenea  to,  because 
less  reserved  than  the  king.  Every  word  she  uttered  waa 
repeated.  The  populace,  tdready  agitated  by  the  discussions 
on  the  veto,  irritated  by  the  black  cockades,  annoyed  by  the 
continual  patroles,  and  suffering  from  the  most  pinching  hun- 
ger, were  at  once  thrown  into  the  most  violent  commotions 
by  the  festive  scenes  of  the  2d  and  3d  Oct  On  the  4th, 
(Sunday,)  all  Paris  was  more  deeply  agitated  than  ever.  The 
patroles  of  Lafayette  were  on  the  alert,  but  they  were  be- 
ginning to  be  unpopular ;  the  sentiment  of  the  caricature, 
**le  paSvUatisme  chassant  le  patriotisme^**  was  be^nning  to 
take  bold  of  the  popular  minc^  and  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Parisians  seemed  to  be,  that  another  tK>ld  stroke,  like  that  of 
14th  July,  had  become  necessary. 

Meanwhile,  on  Monday,  whilst  the  male  portion  of  the 
Parisian  population  seemeid  somewhat  in  awe  of  Lafayette's 
patroles,  m  one  of  the  guard-houses  of  the  quarter  St.  Eus- 
tacbe,.  a  young  woman  seized  a  drum,  commenced  beating 
it,  and  calling  on  the  women  to  avenge  themselves.  Imme- 
diately, says  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  female  insurrectionary 
force  became  like  a  British  naval  force, — there  was  a  um- 
▼ersal  press  of  women.  These  poor  creatures,  if  they  could 
not  comprehend  the  peptics  of  the  times^  felt  at  least  all  the 
misery  of  an  empty  pantry,  Und  their  constant  cry  was 
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bread  I  bread  /  They  had  no  fear  of  patroles  or  of  national 
guards.  Gallant  Frenchmen,  commanded  by  such  a  speci- 
men of  genuine  chivalry  as  Lafayette,  could,  of  course,  nev- 
er be  brought  to  fire  on  women.  These  women  first  went 
to  the  bakers'  shops,  and  as  bread  was  scarce,  they  rushed 
on  to  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  to  complain  to  the  commune.  They 
broke  in  and  bounded  the  tocsin.  A  citizen  named  Maillard, 
a  man  who  had  become  noted  in  the  capture  of  the  Bastille, 
undertook  to  draw  them  ofi*  from  the  Hotel  de  Yille.  He 
seized  a  drum  and  drew  them  after  him,  under  pretext  of 
leading  them  to  Versailles.  This  amazonian  host,  armed 
with  bludgeons,  broomsticks,  muskets  and  cutlasses,  march- 
ed, with  Maillard  at  their  head,  to  the  Champs  Elys^ 
There  he  found  they  were  resolved  to  execute  the  project 
which  he  had  put  into  their  heads,  of  marching  instantly  to 
Versailles,  and  laying  their  complaints  before  the  king  and 
national  assembly,  and  he  was  forced  to  be  their  leader.  All 
the  concession  he  could  obtain  from  them  was,  that  they 
shouki  disarm,  and  appear  before  the  national  assembly  as 
petitioners,  and  not  as  furies  with  arms  in  their  hands.  Never 
was  such  a  mob  led  by  man,  as  Maillard  led  out  from  Paris 
to  Versailles  on  the  5th  October,  1789.  Some  hours  after 
their  departure,  Lafayette  assembled  the  national  guard  and 
marched  after  them.  The  ludicro-trogic  scenes  enacted  at 
Versailles  on  the  5th  and  6th  October,  are  known  to  all. 
How  this  amazonian  mob  entered  the  hall  of  the  national 
assembly, — how  poor  Mounier  was  obliged  to  go  with  a  de- 
putation of  twelve  of  them  to  wait  on  the  king,  to  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  on  behalf  of  the  national 
assembly*)  while  the  women  asked /or  breads — how  the  pal- 
ace of  the  kinff  was  attacked  next  morning,  the  Swiss  guards 
murdered,  and  their  heads  stuck  on  pikes  and  paraded  in 
front  of  the  host  on  their  return  to  Paris, — how  the  king 
and  the  queen  were  forced  to  join  in  the  procession,  ^tc. 
This  outbreak,  like  that  of  14th  July,  was  successful,  and  the 
king  and  the  national  assembly  removed  from  Versailles  to 
Pans,  and  were  henceforth  placed  under  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  Paris  mobs.  From  this  day  forward,  the  king  was 
very  little  more  than  a  close  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  the 
Tuilleries. 

8.  Emigration  from  France — Its  Effects.— bnmediately 
after  the  scenes  of  the  14th  July,  the  nobles  b^an  to  emi- 
grate.   The  Polignacs,  the  iavorites  of  the  queen,  Compte 
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d'Artois  brother  of  the  king,  the  prince  of  Conde,  etc.,  were 
among  the  first.  After  the  6th  October,  appearances  were 
still  more  gloomy,  and  the  emigrating  fever  became  so  gen- 
eral, that  the  roads  leading  to  the  Rhine  were  crowded  with 
elegant  equipages  of  the  nobility.  They  did  not  sell  their 
estates  even  l^ore  going,  but  abandoned  them  under 
the  vain  hope  that  they  would  soon  regain  them,  sword  in 
hand.    The  two  principal  points  of  re-union  for  the  emi- 

C'ng  nobles,  were  Coblentz  on  the  Rhine,  and  Turin  in 
^\  Bjr  thus  withdrawing  from  France,  the  nobles  left 
the  opposing  party  in  complete  possession  of  the  power. 
Had  they  remained,  it  is  true,  they  would  have  been  in  dan- 
ger of  their  lives — but  with  every  excess  of  the  revolution- 
ary ardour  the  re-action  would  have  been  proportionably 
great,  and  the  weight  of  the  nobles  on  all  such  occasions 
would  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  moderate 
mrty,  if  they  could  only  have  consented  to  act  in  |[ood  faith. 
There  are  in  politics  as  in  morals,  certain  inflexible  duties, 
and  the  first  of  all  is,  never  to  abandon  our  country  in  a 
crisis,  and  scarcely  under  any  conceivable  circumstances 
should  we  call  in  a  foreign  foe  to  settle  intestine  divisions. 
By  leaving  the  kingdom  and  taking  up  arms  against  France, 
the  nobles  stimulated  the  revolutionary  ardor,  afibided  a 
justificative  cause  for  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and 
thus  furnished  the  basis  on  which  the  Jacobinical  govern- 
ment afterwards  were  enabled  to  issue  that  flood  of  assignats, 
with  which  more  than  one  million  of  men  were  kept 
under  arms,  and  France  became  an  over-match  for  the  rest 
of  Europe  combined.  As  for  the  aid  which  the  nobles  fur- 
nished to  the  coalition  against  France,  it  was  contemptible 
through  the  whole  war,  and  their  morals,  too,  were  as  disso- 
lute in  exile  as  their  military  efforts  were  inefficient.  The 
example  of  emigration,  first  set  by  the  nobles,  did  not  stop 
with  their  order;  but  as  soon  as  a  political  party  was  con- 
qnered,  the  leading  men  immediately  took  to  flight  like  the 
nobles.  Thus,  as  the  revolution  advanced,  the  heroes  of  to- 
day b^iame  the  emigrants  of  to-morrow.  And  at  Coblentz, 
which  has  been  called  an  extra-national  Versailles,  the  nobles 
endeavored  most  ridiculously  to  keep  up  all  the  distinctions 
which  had  formerly  been  observed  at  Versailles,  and  perti- 
naciously to  frown  down  all  the  unfortunate  exiles  who  had 
favored  at  all  the  progress  of  the  revolution. 
9.  DissobUum  of  the  National  Assembljf.^The  nation- 
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al  assembly  dissolved  itself  on  30th  Septembery  'Ol,  after 
havini?  passed  the  bill  of  rights,  the  consUtution,  and  several 
hundred  statutes,  by  which  the  orders  of  nobility  were 
abolished,  all  titles  suppressed,  the  church  stripped  of  its 
immense  possessions,  most  of  the  feudal  abuses  eradicated, 
and  the  power  of  the  king  circumscribed  within  the  narrow- 
est bounds. 

10.  Oeneral  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  Revolutien 
from  the  meeting  to  the  dissoltUion  of  the  States  Gener- 
al.— PusUade  of  the  Champs  de  Mars. — Adoption  of  the 
ConstittUion. — ^In  order  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  national  assembly,  we  must  understand  a  striking 
difference  between  the  French  revolution  and  those  which  oc- 
cur in  such  countries  as  ours,  or  even  in  Great  Britain,  where 
the  people  are  in  possession  of  great  political  power  and  activi- 
ty. In  France  there  had  been  an  absolute  monarchy;  the  peo- 
^e  entirely  deprived  of  political  power,  had  no  political  action. 
They  slumbered  in  their  chains.  The  more  enlightened  and 
wealthier  classes  were  the  first  to  awake  and  assert  their 
rights.  The  awakening  was  progressive;  ambition  too  was 
progressive,  and  kept  spreading  to  the  lower  classes  till  the 
whole  mass  was  in  motion.  Very  soon  satisfied  with  their 
progress,  the  higher  classes  wished  to  stop  the  revolution, 
but  they  could  no  longer  do  so, — they  were  pushed  onwards 
by  the  classes  behind  theuL  Those  who  stopped,  even  if  in 
the  very  last  rank  but  one^  when  they  opposed  the  lasty  were 
to  it  an  aristocracy,  and  were  stigmatized  with  the  name. 
The  mere  tradesman  was  called  aristocrat  by  the  artizan  and 
hated  as  such.  (Th.  1. 196.J  The  national  assembly,  in  spite 
of  all  the  denunciations  oi  Burke,  and  the  assertions  of  his 
more  shallow  disciples,  represented  the  enlightened  classes 
which  first  awoke  in  France  and  cried  out  against  power, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  assembly  pushed  reform,  mark« 
ed  the  extreme  limits  to  which  those  classes  were  willing  to 
go.  Let  us  illustrate  by  the  career  of  parties  and  their  lead- 
ers in  the  national  assembly.  During  (he  first  period  of  its 
session,  Necker,  the  minister,  was  perhaps  the  most  popular 
man  in  France,  as  evidenced  by  the  scenes  of  14th  July; 
but  all  the  reform  he  wanted  was  a  financial  one,  tk^ith  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  England.  In  a  very  short  time  the 
action  of  the  assembly  passed  beyond  the  point  of  Necker's 
wishes,  and  his  popularity  gradually  died  away.  His  great 
organ,  Lally  ToUendal,  was^among  the  first  of  the  members 
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to  aeC  the  example  of  secession  fix>m  the  assembly, — La&y- 
ette  and  his  oarty  were  more  thorough  than  Necker, — ttiey 
were  for  the  bill  of  rij^ts  and  «  constitution  with  a  bicame> 
ral  legislature,  similar  to  that  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the  action  of  the  assembly 
passed  the  point  of  La&yette's  wishes,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  bicameral  feature  in  his  plan  of  goremment 

Let  us  now  look  to  the  individual,  who,  bejrond  all  ques- 
tion, was  the  most  perfect  type  of  the  assembly.  We  find 
in  the  commencement,  Mirabeau  exerting  all  his  powers  to 
stimulate  the  national  assembly  to  accomplish  its  destinies, 
battling  with  all  his  might  against  the  moderates  as  lone  as 
the  revolution  seemed  lag^ng  back,  but  in  his  latter  days 
we  as  often  find  him  fighting  against  as  for  reform.  The 
revolution  then  had  evidently  advanced  up  to  the  limits 
which  he  prescribed,  and  was  threatening  to  pass  thent 
Thus  he  was  against  taking  away  th6  veto  power  of  the 
king,  af2[ainst  th^  law  against  the  emigrants,  in  favor  of 
enei^tic  police  and  the  establishment  of  better  order  in  the 
capi^,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  bought  up  by 
the  court,  and  that  henceforward,  if  he  had  lived,  his  servi- 
ces would  have  been  devoted  to  the  royal  cause — that  he 
had  nuide  his  bargain  with  the  king  there  is  little  cause  to 
doubt — and  that  he  would  consent  to  receive  both  money  and 
court  favor,  we  may  easily  believe,  from  the  general  ioose- 
nesB  of  his  moral  character.  But  stiU,  this  bargain  with 
royalty  laid  little  or  no  restraint  upon  his  wishes — it  was 
rather  the  efiect  of  his  conservatism,  than  his  conservatism 
the  effect  of  the  bargain.  Mirabeau,  with  all  his  violence 
of  character,  with  all  his  hatred  of  nobility  and  of  royalty, 
with  all  his  ardent  desire  to  evoke  the  mighty  power  of  the 
French  people,  did  not  nevertheless  wish  to  see  the  revolu- 
tion advance  to  the  pitch  that  would  put  the  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  bottom  stratum  of  society.  He  was  a  man  of 
birth  and  splendid  intellect ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  wish  to 
reform  on  tiie  JcLck  Cade  principle  of  bringing  all  to  an  ex- 
aet  level.  He  had  contracted  hatred  for  the  nobility,  who 
had  maltreated  him  and  driven  him  from  their  ranks;  still 
he  had  no  idea  of  taking  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  tiie  lowest 
class,  with  which  he  had  no  sympathy.  He  was  vain  of  his 
birtii  in  spite  of  his  hatred  of  the  nobility,  and  could  not  help 
showing  It  even  in  the  days  of  his  most  revolutionary  ardor, 
e.  g.,  could  never  speak  of  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  with- 
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out  saying,  ^Admiral  de  Coligny,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
relatioa  of  my  family."  (D.  S.  1. 162.)  The  death  of  Mira- 
beau  has  been  considered  a  great  calamity  to  France.  It  is 
supposed,  had  he  lived,  his  extraordinary  powers  mi^fht  have 
been  sufficient  to  have  held  back  the  revolution,  and  to  have 
established  the  constitution  on  a  moderate  and  permanent 
basis.  If  any  man  could  have  achieved  this  great  function, 
it  would  have  been  Mirabeau.  But  certainly  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  it  if  the  legislative  bodies  had  continued 
to  hold  their  sessions  in  Paris,  and  the  war  with  Europe  had 
broken  out  At  the  period  of  his  death,  the  people  of  France, 
and  of  Paris  particularly,  were  ahead  of  the  national  assem- 
bly in  revolutionary  ardor,  and  soon  the  assembly  and  Mira- 
beau, its  great  representative,  would  have  become  unpopular. 

The  action  of  the  national  assembly  in  the  latter  period 
of  its  session  was  decidedly  conservative  after  the  king  was 
brought  back,  from  Yarennes.  Both  the  clubs  of  the  Jaco- 
bins and  Cordeliers  were  for  dethroning  him  at  once.  Num- 
berless addresses  were  written  to  this  effect,  amon^  which 
was  one  by  Thos.  Paine,  distinguished  in  the  American  revo- 
lution. He  alledged  France  had  been  tranquil  during  the 
king's  absence,  and  consequently  did  not  require  a  king  to 
sovern  it-^that  his  flight  was  an  implied  abdication — that 
Louis  ought  to  be  detnroned — ^that  all  history  was  full  of 
the  crimes  of  kings,  etc.  etc.  (T.  1.  188.)  On  16th  July 
the  subject  was  brought  up  in  national  assembly,  and  afler  a 
warm  debate,  Robespierre,  Buxot  and  Petion  againstj  and 
Duport,  Barnave  and  Salles  in  favor  of,  the  kins',  it  was 
decided  that  the  journey  to  Yarennes  was  not  culpable, 
that  the  king  was  inviolable  and  should  not  be  dethroned.* 

Meanwhile  the  Jacobin  club  had  framed  a  petition  for  de- 
posing the  king  as  a  perfidious  traitor  to  his  oaths.  This 
petition  was  carried  on  the  day  after  to  the  Champs  de  Mars, 
where  every  friend  might  sign  it  on  his  country's  altar. 
There  was  a  tremendous  concourse  in  die  Champs  de  Mars, 
Girondists  and  Jacobins  were  both  there.  As  the  decree  in 
favor  of  the  king,  however,  had  already  passed  the  assem- 
bly, Bailly  and  Lafayette  determined  to  disperse  the^issem- 
blage  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  a.s  riotous.  Lafayette  at  first 
ordered  the  guard  to  fire  in  the  air,  but  the  mob  not  dispers- 
ing, he  sent  a  volley  amongst  them,  which  killed  many  and 

«  When  these  resolutions  passed,  Robespiene  rose  and  protested  against 
them  in  the  name  of  humanity. 
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80on  dispersed  the  rest  This  bold  act  of  Bftilly  and  Lafay- 
ette, althou|2[h  denounced  by  the  Jacobins,  was  fully  sustain- 
ed in  the  national  assembly,  and  in  spite  of  their  increasinff 
unpopularity,  the  factions  were  ended  by  their  enei^gy,  and 
Robespierre,  particularly,  was  so  much  alarmed,  that  he  hid 
himself  for  some  days.  The  constitution  was  then  adopt- 
ed, and  but  for  the  royalists,  who  threw  every  thing  into 
confusion  by  their  ridiculous  protests  and  uncomprominng 
course,  it  would  have  been  made  much  more  favorable  to 
royalty  than  it  was,  for  several  important  modifications  had 
been  agreed  upon  among  the  le^lers  cmd  would  certainly 
have  passed,  but  for  the  absurd  conduct  of  the  coti  droit. 
(T.  1. 191.)  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  many  denunciations  which 
have  been  pronounced  against  the  national  assembly,  when 
all  its  acts  are  fairly  reviewed,  we  are  constrained,  taking  its 
whole  course  together,  to  pronounce  it  a  fair  representative 
of  that  middle  class  in  France,  possessing  wealth,  intelli- 

Snce  and  prudence,  and  wishing  well  to  oraer  and  the  laws, 
irabeau,  whilst  he  lived,  was  the  organ  of  this  body,  and 
after  his  death,  perhaps  young  Bamave.  Lafayette  was  its 
military  chief,  and  the  national  guard  its  military  force. 
Upon  the  whole  then,  we  may  safely  pronounce  the  nation- 
al assembly,  with  all  its  fiiults,  to  have  deserved  well  of 
France.  It  was  neither  agrarian  nor  disorganizing  in  its 
wishes.  Sir  James  Mcintosh,  who  wrote  his  VindicuB 
GaUic€B  in  April,  1791,  says,  ^^  o&mmercial  house  of  tfn- 
portance  has  failed  in  France  since  the  revolution.  Com- 
merce, which  shrinks  from  the  breath  of  civil  confusion, 
has  resisted  this  tempest,  and  a  mighty  revolution  has  been 
accomplished  with  less  commercial  derangement,  than  could 
arise  from  the  bankruptcy  of  a  second  rate  house  in  London 
or  Amsterdam.  The  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  the  mer- 
chants of  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  are  silent  amid  the  la- 
mentations of  the  Abbe  Maury,  M.  Calonne  and  Mr.  Burke. 
Happy  is  that  people  whose  commerce  flourishes  in  ledgers^ 
while  it  is  bewailed  in  orations;  and  remains  untouch^  in 
calculation^  whilst  it  expires  in  the  pictuies  of  eloqutoce." 
This  simple  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  arguments,  and  consti- 
tutes a  high  eulogy  on  the  French  revolution  througfh  its 
first  stage.  But,  unfortunately,  this  first  period  constitutes 
only  the  first  act  in  a  drama,  which  we  shall  find  growing 
more  deeply  and  darkly  criminal  as  it  advances. 

6  VOL,  V- NO.  9. 
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11.  French  Society  and  Manners  charing  the  Session  of 
the  National  Assembly. — Madame  de  Stael  tells  us  that 
French  society  was  never  so  brilliant  and  serious  as  during 
the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  revolutiony  reckoning 
from  1788  to  the  end  of  1791.  Political  power  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  better  classes — all  the  vigor  of  liberty  and 
all  the  grace  of  former  politeness  were  united  in  the  same 

Sjrsons.  Never  was  more  brilliant  conversational  talent 
splayed  than  during  this  period.  The  highest  questions  to 
which  social  order  can  give  rise,  were  the  fruitful  themes. 
In  France,  the  social  discussions  on  politics  were  softened  by 
the  influence  of  the  ladies,  who,  in  that  country,  always 
tfiJce  the  lead  in  conversation  at  their  houses,  and  enliven  it 
with  the  kindest  and  most  lively  pleasantry.  Party  spirit 
caused,  it  is  true,  divisions  in  society;  but  everyone  lived 
with  those  of  his  own  side.  At  court,  the  two  battalions  of 
good  company,  one  faithful  to  the  old  order  of  thin^,  the 
other  to  the  new,  drew  up  on  opposite  sides,  and  did  not 
approach  each  other.  Madame  de  Stael  sajrs,  she  sometimes 
tried  a  mixture  of  the  two  parties  at  her  dinners;  but  she 
found  political  differences  too  serious  to  admit  often  of  this 
kind  of  amalgaiJIation.  The  liberty  of  the  press  was  not 
suspended  a  single  day  during  the  session  of  the  national 
assembly.  The  newspapers  abounded  in  the  most  lively 
witticisms  on  the  most  important  matters;  it  was  the  history 
of  the  world  converted  into  daily  gossip.  Every  thin^  was 
then  in  opposition — interests,sentiments  and  manner  of  think- 
ing; but  so  long  as  scaffolds  were  not  erected,  the  use  of 
speech  and  the  press  proved  an  acceptable  mediator  between 
parties.  It  was  the  last  lime  that  the  talents  of  the  French 
shewed  themselves  in  all  their  splendor — it  was  the  last,  and 
in  some  respects,  the  first  time  that  the  society  of  Paris  could 
convey  an  idea  of  that  communication  of  superior  minds 
with  each  other,  the  noblest  enjoyment  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable.  Those  who  lived  at  that  time  admitted  that 
they  never  witnessed,  in  any  country,  so  much  animation  or 
so  much  intelligence.  "When  Madame  D'Arblay  (the  cele- 
brated Miss  Burney)  met  with  the  emigrants  of  a  later  period, 
(the  constitutionalists)  at  Norbury,  among  whom  were  De 
Stael,  Talleyrand,  Norbonne,  etc.,  although  she  had  lived 
in  intimacy  with  Johnson  and  Windham,  with  Mrs.  Monta- 
gue and  Mrs.  Thrale,  yet  she  was  forced  to  confess  that  she 
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had  never  heard  conversation  before.  The  most  animated 
eloquence,  the  keenest  observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit, 
the  most  courtly  ^prace,  were  all  united  to  charm  her  with  the 
splendid  little  coterie  at  Juniper  Hall. 

FROM  THE  MEETnfO  OF  THE   LBGISLAITVE   A88EBIBLT  TO  THB 
MBBTDIO  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

1.  Organization  of  the  new  government  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1^791 — Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. — With 
the  close  of  the  first  national  assembly,  we  may  consider  the 

farstact  of  the  revolution  as  completed.  France  had  now  a 
new  constitution,  and  a  most  interesting  experiment  was  im- 
mediately to  be  tried,  as  to  the  working  of  the  new  machinery 
of  government.  According  to  the  constitution,  the  first  bi- 
ennial parliament  met  on  uie  1st  Oct,  1701,  called  the  Ls- 
gislative  Assembly.  This  assembly  remained  in  session  not 
quite  one  year,  and  the  historv  of  France  during  this  period 
constitutes  the  second  act  of  the  revolution. 

2.  Conqnsition  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. — The  national 
assembly,  in  a  paroxysm  of  Roman  patriotism,  excluded  all 
its  own  members,  by  a  self-denying  ordinance,  from  seats  in 
the  legislative  assembly.  In  such  a  country  as  France,  this 
was  particularly  unfortunate.  Where  the  forms  of  public 
business  were  so  little  understood,  it  would  have  been  a  great 
advantage  to  have  had  in  the  second  assembly  a  number  of 
those  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  .first  Moreover, 
those  who  had  framed  the  new  constitution,  might  naturally 
be  re^rded  as  the  best  fitted  to  start  it  into  operation,  and 
faithfully  to  superintend  its  movements.  There  was  no  min- 
isterial or  royal  influence  exerted  at  the  elections,  and  the 
right  of  suffi^ige  being  almost  universal,  the  political  com- 
ptexion  of  the  legislative  assembly  marked  the  state  of  public 
opinion  in  France.  Not  one  sinsle  advocate  of  the  old  order 
of  thincs  appeared  in  the  assembly.  The  cotS  droit  of  the 
national  assembly  had  disappeared  entirely.  The  constitU' 
tUmalists^  or  the  advocates  of  the  present  constitutional  mon^ 
archy,  who  formed  the  cotS  gauche  in  the  national  assembly, 
now  sat  on  the  right  in  the  legislative,  and  formed  its  cats 
droiL  This,  from  having  been  the  reforming  party  in  the 
national  assembly,  was  now  the  conservative  m  the  legisla- 
tive. The  cots  gauche  was  composed  of  those  who  were  at 
heart  republicans^ — who  wished  to  form  a  government  wilb- 
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but  a  monarch.  It  contained  two  elements,  which  harmon- 
ized as  long  as  they  formed  an  opposition  party  in  the  ^v- 
emment,but  became  afterwards  the  two  great  antagonistical 
parties  in  the  national  convention;  these  were  the  Ginmde 
and  the  Mountain^ — the  former  so  called,  because  the  most 
talented  men  of  the  party  were  the  deputies  of  La  Gironde. 
This  section  of  the  coUeauche  were  for  a  republic,  but  for  a 
virtuous  one  only.  They  were  of  the  genuine  Plutarch 
Bchooli — they  longed  for  a  government  that  should  display 
all  the  severe  virtues  and  manners  q{  the  old  Roman  repub- 
lic. Yergniaud  was  the  ^atest  orator  of  this  party ;  Bnssot 
the  greatest  manager.  But,  besides  these,  there  were  many 
others  of  high  character,  such  as  Gaudet,  Grensenn^,  Isnard, 
etc. '  Condorc6t  was  its  writer  and  philosopher,  and  was  to 
the  legislative  assemblv  what  Seyes  had  been  to  the  national. 
The  other  section  o{  the  cot6  gatiche  were  republicans  of  a 
more  violent  and  unprincipled  character  than  the  Girondists; 
they  were  called  the  Mountain,  because  they  sat  on  the  high- 
est seats  of  the  hall.  These  were  the  Jacobins,  whom  we 
shall  find  finally  triumphing  and  introducing  the  reign  of 
terror ;  for  the  present,  however,  they  acted  with  the  Giron- 
dists. Besides  the  cot6  droit  and  cM  gauche^  there  was  a 
centre,  or  neutral  party,  sometimes  voting  with  the  risht^ 
sometimes  with  the  left  side.  In  such  a  crisis  as  France  wen 
presented,  this  party  was  looked  upon  as  rather  cowardly 
and  contemptible,  and  received  the  ignominious  title  of 
Ventre  {belly.) 

3.  Difficulties  of  the  new  government — Found  to  he  vrnpraC' 
tioAle. — Although  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly 
swore  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  yet  some  appalling  diflicul- 
ties  quickly  developed  themselves,  and  the  government  prov- 
ed to  be  impracticable.  It  was  clearly  seen  that  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France  was  at  war  with  the  old  order  of 
things  in  Europe.  The  two  systems  could  not  march  toge- 
ther. The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  every  day  assuming 
a  more  hostile  attitude  towards  France,  and  their  declaration 
jfrom  Pihiitz  had  already  admonished  the  French  that  they 
would  make  common  cause  against  the  revolution.  The 
emigrated  nobles,  with  their  adherents,  were  forming  camps 
on  the  borders  of  France,  and  were  openly  urging  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  to  join  them  in  putting  down  the  revo- 
lution. The  clergy,  the  other  great  portion  of  the  pri  vilesed 
orders,  had  not  emigrated  as  extensively  as  the  nobles,  but 
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they  were  equally  suspected  and  believed  to  be  hostile  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  as- 
sembly passed  laws  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  emiffrants, 
if  they  should  not  return  before  the  1st  January,  and  declar- 
ing them  outlaws.  It  passed  another,  reauiring  the  clergy 
to  take  the  civic  oath,  under  heavy  disabilities  and  penalties. 
The  king,  with  all  his  pliancy  of  temper,  could  not  sanction 
these  two  unpalateable  decrees, — hence  Veto  No.  1  and  Veto 
No.  2.  This  firmness  of  the  king  produced  a  tremendous 
outburst  of  public  feeling.  It  was  impossible  to  confide  in 
bioi.  Every  one  felt  that  he  must,  in  heart,  wiish  well  to  the 
emigrants  and  the  allied  powers^ — that  it  was  impossible  that 
be  could  ever  faithfully  administer  the  government,* — that 
the  system  could  not  possibly  advance,*  with  a  hostile  execu- 
tive constantly  arresting  its  action.  The  king  and  queen 
were  nicknamed  Monsieur  and  Mttdame  Veto,  and  the  min- 
istry, composed  principally  of  constitutionalists,  became  so 
unpopular,  that  the  king  determined  to  dissolve  it,  and  to 
appoint  a  ministry  of  Girondists,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
dominant  party  in  the  assembly.  The  new  ministry  was 
called  the  s€ms  adotic  ministry.  Its  two  chief  members  were 
Roland  and  Dumouriez.  Roland,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior, with  his  wife  to  aid  him,  (for  she  was  infinitely  his  su- 
perior,) was  the  true  type  of  the  Gironde  party.  He  was 
deeply^  impressed  with  the  simplicity  of  Roman  republican- 
ism, and  the  first  time  he  presented  nimself  at  court,  he  wore 
strings  in  his  shoes  instead  of  silver  buckles,  and  a  round 
citizen's  hat  instead  of  the  etiquetical  chapeau.  The  master 
of  ceremonies  was  horror-struck  at  his  appearance,  and  re- 
fused for  some  time  to  admit  him.  Dumouriez,  the  minister 
of  forei^  affairs,  was  an  able,  supple,  but  rather  unprinci- 
pled poUtician,  willing  to  espouse  any  party  that  could  pro- 

•  The  constitutional  party,  trae  friends  ol  the  king,  had  cause,  too,  to 
complain  of  the  daplicity  of  the  court.  On  the  8th  October,  Lafayette,  in 
imiution  of  the  national  assembly,  resigned  the  command  of  the  national 
guard.  He  was  the  constitutional  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  Paris,— 
Petion  that  of  the  Girondist,  and  although  against  the  monarchy,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  court  party,  because  the  queen  disliked  Lafayette,  who,  she 
said,  would  become  nuifor  of  tke  palace,  if  he  was  ever  elected  mayor  of  Pa- 
ris; but  Petion,  the  republican,  she  considered  as  too  great  a  fool  to  be- 
come the  dangerous  head  of  a  party.  Thus  proving  that  her  only  object 
was  to  confttSs  and  embarrass  the  revolution,  and  that  she  was  really  the 
friend  ofneither  of  the  great  parties.  Petion  was  elected  by  the  immense 
majority  of  neariy  4000  votes,  and  thus,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  agency  of 
the  court,  the  national  guaid  and  the  city  of  Paris  were  placed  ander  the 
rommanrt  of  the  lepoMkang. 
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mote  his  fortunes.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  cabinet,  he 
put  on  the  red  cap  of  the  Jacobins.  The  queen  -was  exces- 
sively dejected  at  this  cabinet  revolution,  and  could  hot  con- 
ceal her  violent  antipathy  to  the  new  aspect  of  affairs. 

On  the  20th  April,  1792,  war  was  declared  against  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Rochambeau,  Lafayette  and  Luckner,  appoin- 
ted commanders  under  the  former  ministry,  still  retained 
their  command.  Th6  French  were  unsuccessful  in  their 
first  military  movements.  Lafayette  threw  the  blame  on 
the  plan  of  movements  dictated  by  the  minister,  Dumouriez; 
the  minister  threw  it  on  the  Generals,  who  were  constitu- 
tionalists. The  Jacobins  attributed  all  to  treachery ;  they 
asserted  that  opponents  of  the  revolution  raised  the  cry  in 
the  army  otsauve  qui  pent,  which  caused  the  disgraceful  de- 
feat and  flight  of  the  soldiers,  and  they  denounced  with  bit- 
terness a  supposed  Austrian  committee  which  governed  the 
king.  Something  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  The 
assembly  determmed  to  meet  the  crisis  with  the  boldest 
measures.  It  disbanded  the  royal  guards — ^passed  a  decree 
of  exile  against  the  refractory  priests,  and  another  decree 
for  the  establishment  of  a  camp  of  20,000  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Paris,  taken  from  all  the  departments.  This 
army  was  intended  as  a  corps  de  reserve^  and  for  the  de- 
fence of  Paris  in  case  of  sudden  invasion.  The  right  side 
opposed  vefaementljr  these  measures,  because  they  regarded 
the  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  as  an  establishment 
to  supersede  the  national  guard  and  to  prostrate  the  throne. 
They  were  against  the  banishment  of  the  priests,  because 
they  regarded  it  as  an  act  of  proscription,  which  ought  to  be 
resisted  at  once;  otherwise  no  class  that  should  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  government,  could  be  safe  in  France.  The 
king,  with  all  his  infirmity  of  purpose,  was  nevertheless  ob- 
stinate on  these  two  questions.  Roland  addressed  to  him  a 
letter,  written  by  his  wife,  advising  him  to  come  forth  the 
true  king  of  the  French, — to  head  the  revolution  in  serious 
earnest,  and  to  win  back  the  confidence  of  his  subjects,  by 
sanctioning  the  two  late  decrees  of  the  assembly,  and  dismis-i 
sin^  all  the  priests  from  his  service  who  had  not  taken  the 
civic  oath,  instead  of  the  compliance  which  Roland  had 
vainly  expected,  the  ministry  was  dissolved  and  a  brace  of 
vetoes  put  upon  the  decrees.  A  new  ministry  was  taken 
from  tne  constitutionalists.  The  fact  is,  the  kin^  had  as- 
sumed new  courage,  for  the  court  confidently  bekeved  that 
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the  allies  would  soon  be  in  Paris.  The  agitation  in  tbo 
clubs  became  tremendous — a  crisis  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing— the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins  were  now  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  constitution  of  1791  was  a  total  failure,  that 
no  government  could  work  well  with  a  king  at  the  head  of 
it  The  constitutional  party  had  fallen  into  a  most  impo- 
tent minority.  Lafayette,  opposed  to  any  farther  progress  in 
revolution,  imprudently  wrote  to  the  assembly,  on  16th 
June,  denouncing  the  Jacobin  clubs  and  demanding  their 
suppression,  at  the  same  time  urging  the  necessity  of  adher- 
ing to  a  constitutional  throne;  and  all  this  he  pressed  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  his  army.  From  this  moment  Lafay- 
ette lost  his  popularity,  and  was  denounced  bitterly  in  the 
assembly  for  aspiring  to  be  the  Cromwell  of  France. 

4.  Means  used  to  overcome  the  king — Scenes  in  Paris 
on  the  20th  June  and  lOth  August,  1792.— The  republi- 
cans seeing  the  Roland  ministry  dissolved  on  the  l3th.June, 
their  two  important  decrees  stifled  by  the  veto,  and  Lafay- 
ette lecturing  the  assembly  and  denouncing  the  Jacobin 
clubs,  determined  to  try  the  influence,  once  more,  of  a  Paris 
mob.  The  plan  was  arranged  among  Jacobins  and  Giron- 
dists. On  the  20th  June,  an  immense  multitude  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Tennis  court  oath.  This 
assemblage,  about  eight  thousand,  marched  to  the  hall  of  the 
assembly  and  insisted  upon  presenting  a  petition.  In  spite 
of  the  violent  protests  of  the  right  side,  their  extraordinary 
demand,  was  complied  with.  Tergniaud,  the  ^reat  orator 
of  the  Girondists,  advocated  their  claims.  Their  audacious 
petition  was  then  heard.  It  stated  that  the  people  were 
ready — that  a  bold  stroke  was  necessary  to  carry  mto  exe- 
cution article  second  of  the  bill  of  rights,  which  sanctioned 
resistance  to  oppression.  They  called  on  the  minority  in  the 
assembly  to  cease  polluting  the  land  with  their  presence, 
and  to  go  at  once  to  Coblentz  and  join  the  aristocrats ;  final- 
ly, they  demanded  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  evils  of 
the  times,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  executive  power,  if 
that  should  be  the  cause.  The  president  of  the  assembly, 
after  promising  vigilance  and  recommending  obedience  to 
the  laws,  granted  them,  in  the  name  of  the  assembly,  per- 
mission to  file  off*  before  it.  The  doors  were  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  mob,  amounting,  by  this  time,  to  thirty  thou- 
sand, passed  through  the  hall.  Ragged  silk  breeches  were 
held  up  in  the  air,  with  shouts  of  vivent  les  sans  culottes^ 
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and  ft  calf^s  heart  was  stuck  upon  a  pike,  with  the  horrid 
inscription,  heart  of  an  aristocrat.  But  this  produced  such 
indignation  that  it  was  immediately  taken  down.  The  mob 
now  rolled  on  to  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries.  The  king 
had  the  gates  thrown  open.  The  mob  poured  in,  shouting 
under  the  windows  of  the  palace,  doum  with  the  veto!  the 
sans  culottes  forever !  It  afterwards  rushed  into  the  palace, 
broke  open  the  closed  doors,  and  penetrated  into  the  room 
in  which  the  king  and  his  friends  were  assembled,  crying, 
no  veto!  no  priests!  no  aristocrats!  the  camp  near  Paris! 
Legendre,  a  butcher,  then  stepped  up  and  demanded  the 
sanction  of  the  decrees.  ^'This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the 
time,**  replied  the  king,  with  firmness ;  "I  will  do  all  that 
the  constitution  requires."  The  mob  were  rather  pleased  by 
the  king's  firmness,  and  cried  vive  la  tuition!  ''Yes," 
resumed  Louis,  ^^vive  la  nation!  I  am  its  best  friend." 
"Prove  it  then,"  said  one  of  the  mob,  holding  him  a 
red  Jacobin  cap  at  the  point  of  a  pike — the  king  in- 
stantly put  the  cap  on  his  head,  which  produced  a  burst  of 
applause.  The  kmg  was  oppressed  with  heat  and  thirst ;  a 
half  drunken  fellow,  who  had  brought  with  him  a  bottle 
and  glass,  stepped  up  to  him  and  offered  him  drink.  He 
drank  without  hesitation,  amidst  still  louder  applauses. 
Meanwhile,  the  queen  had  not  been  able  to  join  her  bus- 
band,  but  stood  behind  the  council  table  with  some  grena- 
diers. Her  little  daughter  was  weeping  by  her  side-— her 
son,  the  dauphin,  was  frightened  at  first,  but  soon  recovered 
from  his  terror,  and  became  quite  diverted  with  the  scene 
passing  around  him.  One  of  the  mob  handed  a  red  cap  to 
the  little  boy,  and  the  queen  immediately  put  it  on  his  head; 
which  Santerre  took  off  when  he  perceived  it,  saying,  the 
"boy  is  stifling."  Meanwhile,  a  deputation  came  from  the 
assembly  to  restore  order,  and  afterwards  the  Mayor  Petion 
came  up,  who  was  accused  of  coming  too  late.  He  told  the 
king  to  fear  nothing,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
Louis,  taking  the  hand  of  a  grenadier,  laid  it  on  his  heart, 
sajring,  "feel  whether  it  beats  Quicker  than  usual;''  this 
noble  answer  was  warmly  applauded.  Petion  then  address- 
ed the  mob  from  an  arm  chair ;  and  Santerre  and  his  rabble 
retired  in  a  peaceable  manner  at  about  seven  in  the  evening. 
The  king,  queen  and  their  children  then  met  in  tears  for 
the  first  time  since  the  mob  had  broken  into  the  palace. 
The  red  cap  was  still  on  Louis'  head — he  had  forgotten  it ; 
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he  instaQtly  threw  it  off  with  great  indication.  At  this 
moment  fresh  deputies  came  to  learn  the  condition  of  things. 
The  queen  shewed  them  the  broken  furniture  and  shattered 
doors.  Merlin  de  Thionville  wept— the  queen  remarked 
it  Merlin  answered,  "I  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  a 
beautiful,  tender-hearted  woman  and  mother  of  a  fiimily ; 
but  do  not  mistake,  there  is  not  one  of  my  tears  for  the  king 
or  the  queen — ^I  hate  kin^  and  queens." 

Thus  terminated  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  20th  June. 
All  France  was  indignant, — a  powerful  re-aiction  in  favor  of 
the  king  was  the  consequence.  The  Gironde  party  in  the 
assembly  were  mortified.  When  Tergniaud  was  called  on  for 
his  testimony  and  opinion  in  regard  to  the  scenes  of  that  day, 
he  shrunk  from  the  call  and  remained  silent.  When  Lafay- 
ette heard  of  these  scenes  in  his  camp,  he  determined  to  go 
to  Paris  and  execute  some  bold  measure.  On  the  28th  June 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  assembly.  He  told  them 
that  his  army  was  exasperated  at  the  scenes  of  the  20th 
June— demanded  the  prosecution  of  the  instigators  of  the 
late  mob — the  suppression  of  the  Jacobins,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  due  respect  to  the  constituted  authorities.  When 
he  finished,  he  sat  down  among  the  cot€  droit.  Hersaint,  a 
deputy,  cried  out  that  his  proper  place  was  on  the  petitioner's 
bench.  Lafayette  removed  to  that  bench.  Guadet  asked  if 
the  enemy  were  conquered  and  the  country  delivered,  that 
Lafayette  should  be  in  Paris ;  and  proposed  to  ask  the  war 
minister  whether  he  had  given  him  leave  of  absence  from 
the  camp.  He  repaired  to  the  palace,  was  coldlv  and  even 
insolently  received  there  by  the  king,  q^ueen  ana  courtiers ; 
the  queen  could  never  conquer  her  prejudices  against  him, 
although  he  was  the  only  man  in  France  who  could,  by 
possibility,  save  the  throne  and  the  constitution ;  and,  be- 
yond all  question,  he  was  the  most  honest  and  most  trustful. 
This  noble  man,  who  was  truly  worthy  of  the  pure  school 
of  Washington,  in  which  he  had  imbibed  his  stem  political 
principles,  was  nevertheless  determined,  if  possible,  to  do 
something  to  save  the  king  and  stop  the  onward  progress  of 
the  revolution.  He  tried  to  rally  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
national  ^ard  to  assist  him  in  his  schemes ;  but  when  he 
came  to  we  place  of  rendezvous,  he  found  but  few  willing 
to  join  him.  His  life  was  in  danger  every  moment  he  de- 
layed in  Paris ;  he  therefore  repaired  again  to  the  army. 
Thus  did  the  visit  of  La&yette  to  Paris,  prove  a  total  &il- 
T  vbi  v.— HO.  9. 
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ure  in  regard  to  its  great  purpose ;  the  revolution  was  too 
far  ahead  to  be  arrested  by  a  single  arm,  particularly  when 
that  arm  was  palsied  by  the  senseless  prejudices  of  the  court 
His  schemes,  too,  for  conducting  the  king  and  family  to  a 

Elace  of  safety,  were  resisted  by  the  court,  because,  their 
ope  of  a  rescue  by  the  allies  had  been  strengthening  every 
day  since  the>20th  June ;  and  they  wished,  in  case  of  re-es- 
tablishment in  power,  to  be  perfectly  unshackled  by  any  debt 
of  gratitude  towards  the  constitutionalists. 

The  popular  re-action  in  favor  of  the  king  soon  spent  its 
force.  All  thinking  respectable  men  condemned  the  scenes 
of  the  20th  June  ;  but  they  were  not,  on  that  account,  will- 
ing to  see  the  king  restored  to  all  his  former  power,  and  the 
whole  work  of  the  revolution  annihilated  by  foreign  bayo- 
nets. The  Jacobins  and  the  Girondists  soon  rallied — the  sen- 
timent was  becoming  universal,  that  the  safety  of  the  nation 
required  the  dethronement  of  the  king.  The  allies,  of 
course,  became  more  exasperated  than  ever  after  the  20th 
June.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  commander-in-chief 
of  their  army,  composed  of  seventy  thousand  Prussians  and 
sixty-eight  thousand  Austrians.  He  pushed  his  army  across 
the  Khine,  at  Coblentz,  into  France ;  and  directed  his  move- 
ments boldly  towards  Paris,  and  in  the  meantime  he  pub- 
lished his  celebrated  manifesto,  dated  25th  July  ;  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  should  march  to  Paris  to  put  an  end  to 
anarchy  and  the  attacks  upon  the  throne  and  the  altar,  and  re- 
store the  king  to  safety  and  all  his  rights ;  and  he  stated  that 
he  held  the  constituted  authorities  responsible  for  all  the 
disorders  that  should  break  out  before  his  arrival,  and  ad- 
monished Paris  and  other  cities  of  Prance  to  behave  with 
propriety,  under  the  penalty  of  prompt  barbarous  military- 
execution.  All  France  was  roused  by  this  impudent  mani- 
festo. The  solemn  warning  was  pronounced  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  that  '^the  country  is  in  danfferP^  The 
speedy  dethronement  of  the  king  was  consider^  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  But  the  l^sla- 
tive  assembly  could  not  be  brought  to  pronounce  sentence  of 
dethronement,  and  rejected  the  motion  of  impeachment 
against  Lafayette  for  his  visit  to  Paris,  by  a  large  majority. 
Once  more  the  discontented  determined  to  try  the  virtue  of 
a  mob.  The  20th  June  had  been  gotten  up  to  intimidate 
the  king  and  force  him  into  compliance ;  it  had  failed  to  do 
so.    He  was  still  firm  in  adhering  to  his  vetoes.    A  bolder 
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measure  was  now  projected,  principally  under  the  auspices 
of  Danton,  who  was  the  Mirabeau  of  the  lower  orders.  An 
insurrection  was  organized  for  10th  August  Accordingly, 
on  that  day  the  mob  assembled — stonn^  the  palace  of  the 
king — butchered  the  brave  Swiss  guards,  and  drove  the  king 
and  royal  fati^ily  to  take  refu9;e  in  the  hall  of  the  assembly. 

6.  Dethronement  of  the  King — CM  of  a  Convention.-^ 
After  the  10th  August,  the  commune  of  Paris,  which  now 
commanded  the  forces  of  the  metropolis,  and  had  become 
more  powerful  than  the  assembly  itself,  insisted  on  the  de- 
thronement of  the  king.  At  length,  Yergniaud  proposed 
three  measures,  which  were  instantly  and  unanimously 
adopted. — 1st.  To  convoke  a  national  convention. — 2d.  To 
dismiss  the  present  ministry. — 3d.  To  suspend  the  power  of 
the  king  till  the  meeting  of  the  convention.  The  Roland 
ministry  were  recalled — the  celebrated  decrees  which  had 
been  vetoed  were  ordered  to  be  executed,  etc.;.  and  the  23d 
September,  1792,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
national  convention.  Poor  Louis  and  his  family  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  prison  of  the  temple,  from  which  he  never  de- 
parted until  he  was  led  to  the  scaffold. 

6.  L4ifaj/ette  flies  fronk  France — Reflections  on  his  con- 
duct.— When  the  news  of  the  lOth  August  reached  Lafay- 
ette, he  resolved  to  make  one  effort  more  to  save  the  consti- 
tution— he  determined  to  appeal  to  the  army  under  his 
immediate  command,  consisting  of  about  thirty  thousand 
men ;  but  his  army,  although  in  many  particulars  devoted 
to  him,  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against  their  country — 
his  scheme  of  resistance  failed— all  th^  officers  of  the  second 
grade,  such  as  Dumouriez,  Custine.  Biron,  Kellermann,  La- 
bourdonnaie,  were  in  favor  of  the  late  movements  at  Paris. 
Lafayette's  power  and  popularity  were  now  entirely  gone, 
and  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  his  country.  The  Austrians 
seized  him  as  he  was  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape  to  the 
United  States,  and,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  national 
law,  confined  him  in  the  prisons  of  Madgeburg  and  Olmutr, 
under  the  most  rigid  treatment,  for  four  years. 

Thus  ended  the  career  of  Lafayette  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion. He  assisted  most  earnestly  in  pushing  the  revolution 
forward  in  the  beginning.  He  was  the  ardent  friend  of  the 
constitutional  government  established  by  the  first  national 
assembly,  though  opposed  to  some  of  its  provisions.  He 
believed  the  cause  of  liberty  in  France  depended  on  the 
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pre^rvation  of  that  government.  He  thought  France  could 
not  bear  a  pure  republic ;  hence,  all  his  exertions  were  used 
to  save  the  Mn^  and  arrest  the  &rther  progress  of  the  revo- 
lution— his  failure  was  signal.  His  plan,  perhaps,  in  the 
then  condition  of  France,  was  impracticable.  It  had  come 
to  this,  eidier  the  allies  and  the  emigrants  would  triumph 
and  totally  e&ce  all  the  work  of  the  revolution,  or  the  revo- 
lution must  advance  till  republican  and  Jacobinical  ardor 
had  evoked  the  whole  power  and  energy  of  the  kingdom, 
to  push  back  the  forces  of  the  allies.  A  middle  course,  with 
a  constitutional  government,  headed  by  an  executive,  at  heart 
opposed  to  the  whole  system  which  he  headed,  and  disposed, 
whenever  he  could  do  it  without  danger,  to  embarrass  it  by 
his  vetoes,  was  utterly  impracticable,* — it  had  not  the  strength 
and  energy  requisite  to  meet  allied  Europe.  Lafayette,  in 
this  emergency,  looked  too  exclusively,  perhaps,  to  the  hor- 
rors of  revolution,  without  regarding  sufficiently  the  evils 
of  a  forced  restoration  at  that  juncture  of  affairs.  His  cha- 
racter, likewise,  was  too  mild  and  moderate,  and  genius 
too  limited,  for  the  rdle  he  was  disposed  to  play.  Car- 
lyle  calls  him  Qrandison  Cromwell.  But,  however  unfor- 
tunate he  may  have  been,  no  one  can  reproach  him  with 
dishonesty, — he  was  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  the  age ; 
and  every  American  may  feel  justly  proud  of  his  conduct, 
for  he  had  been  trained  m  the  school  of  Washington,  and 
in  the  armies  of  America ;  and  if  there  was  one  single  man 
in  the  French  revolution,  who  planted  himself  immoveably 
on  principle,  apd  looked  alone  to  what  he  considered  his 
country's  welfare,  that  man  was  Lafayette. 

*  In  this  coontiy,  we  are  now  the  better  enabled  to  judge  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  France  under  die  constitutional  government,  because  we  have  lately 
seen  a  vice-president,  without  the  support  of  any  party,  become  suddenly 

{)resident,  by  the  demise  of  the  incumbent,  with  opmions  upon  some  of  the 
eading  questions  of  the  day  wholly  at  war  with  those  of  the  dominant  party 
in  both  houses  of  Cougress;  and  the  fact  that  this  president,  unsupported 


by  a  partv,  merely  appearing  as  a  amstUiUumal  part  m  the  government,  has 
.been -enabled  to  use  his  veto  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and  to  defeat  the 
most  cherished  schemes  of  most  triumphant  majorities  in  the  two  houses 
of  Congress— led  on  by  one  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  satisfactory  proof  that  could  be  given  of  the  strength  or  our  in- 
stitutions, and  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government.  To  get  the 
idea  of  the  situation  of  France,  we  have  onlv  to  imagine,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  United  States  at  war  with  all  the  world — the  bosom  friends  of  this 
executive  its  most  violent  enemies,  and  the  executive,  in  his  heart,  wishing 
woU  to  their  cause,  and  cordially  disposed  to  co-operate  faithfully  with  no 
branch  of  the  government;  ana  withal,  the  country  unable  to  get  rid  of 
Urn  by  any  other  means  than  revolutiDB. 
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7.  Commune  of  Paris  cfter  the  lOth  Atigu9t.''^We  have 
hitherto  omitted  to  say  any  thing  of  the  commune  of  Parii ; 
but  as  it  became  the  leading  power  in  France  after  the  10th 
August,  we  shall  now  give  some  account  of  its  character  uid 
bearing  on  the  revolution.  The  first  national  assembly  ai- 
vided  France  into  eighty-three  departments,  entirely  irres- 
pective of  ail  the  old  political  divisions;  and  each  one  of  these 
departments  was  divided  into  sections,  and  each  section  into 
cantons.  Each  department  had  a  sort  of  local  administrative 
government  of  its  own,  the  members  of  which  were  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  department.  Each  district  was  organ- 
ized as  the  department,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  canton 
was  a  mere  electoral  division,  in  which  those  who  had  the 
right  of  suffrage*  cast  their  votes.  At  the  same  time  that 
tte  country  was  divided  into  departments  and  sections,  tb« 
organization  of  the  town  governments  was  fixed  on  a  similar 
basis,  and  the  officers  every  where  made  eligible  by  the  peo- 
ple. (Mig.  1, 140.)  It  was  this  departmenUdy  communal 
and  sectional  organization  of  France,  which  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  rapid  ramification  and  descent  of  the  revolu- 
tionary spirit  throuffh  all  the  classes  of  society,  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  social  fabric.  Now,  it  may  at  once  be  seen, 
that  of  all  these  local  administrations,  that  of  Paris  must,  un- 
der all  circumstances,  have  infinitely  surpassed  the  rest  in 
importance.  But  when  we  consider  further,  the  powerftd 
influence  exerted  by  the  Paris  mobs,  we  can  at  once  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  mayors  and  commune  or  town 
council  of  Paris.  Up  to  the  lOtb  August,  the  commune  may 
be  regarded  as  a  respectable  body ;  but  when  the  assembly, 
on  the  8th,  acquitted  Lafayette,  and  on  the  9th  refused  to 
dethrone  the  king,  then  the  forty-eight  sectionsf  of  Paris  de- 
clared themselves  in  a  state  of  insurrection, — ^they  elected 
each  three  delegates,  and  sent  them  with  plenipotentiary 
powers  to  the  Hotel  de  Y ille.  There  these  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  delegates  of  the  sections  turned  out  the  old  com- 
mune, and  installed  themselves  in  their  stead.  This  was  a 
genuine  sems  culottic  body,  composed  of  such  men  as  Hugue- 
nin,  Chaumette,  Billaud  Varennes,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  ett. 

*  The  qaalification  fixed  by  the  national  assembly  was  very  low.  An 
annual  contribution  to  the  State  of  the  value  of  three  days  labor,  conferred 
the  right  of  suffrage.  But  even  this  low  qualification  was  removed  by  the 
legislative  assembly,  and  vmversal  suffrage  prevailed  when  the  delegatas  to 
the  national  convention  were  elected. 

t  Except  one. 
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They  instaDtly  sent  for  Mandat,  the  commander  of  the  na- 
tional guard  of  Paris,  accased  him  of  a  wish  to  fire  on  the 
citizens,  broke  him  on  the  spot,  and  ordered  him  to  prison. 
T]he  multitude,  however,  saved  all  further  trouble,  by  mur- 
dering him  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  the  town  hall,  and  the 
notorious  Santerre  was  put  in  his  place.  From  this  day,  we 
may  r^rd  the  commune  as  the  genuine  i-epresentative  coun- 
cil of  Farisian  sans-adottismi — as  the  very  senate  of  Pande" 
moniunu  Its  power,  too,  owinc  to  the  influence  of  the  Paris 
mobs,  which  were  now  under  its  control  and  direction,  was 
vastly  augmented.  In  fact,  from  the  10th  August  to  the 
meeting  of  the  national  convention,  it  was  the  true  govern- 
ing power  of  France, — it  almost  entirely  superseded  the  le- 
gislative assembly,  which  was  regarded  on  all  hands  as  a 
mere  floating  piece  of  wreck  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, doomed  to  annihilation  the  moment  the  convention 
should  meet.  The  assembly^  it  is  true,  made  some  little  show 
of  power,  and  issued  proclamations  calling  the  citizens  to 
their  duty,  but  it  was  instantly  insulted  by  the  most  threat- 
ening, bullying  messages  from  the  ferocious  commune.  One 
member  of  the  commune  said  to  the  assembly,  ''I  come  to 
announce,  that  at  midnight  the  tocsin  will  be  sounded  and 
the  generate  will  be  beaten.  The  people  will  be  avenffed,— 
they  will  do  themselves  justice."  Another  said,  'If  before 
two  or  three  hours,  the  tribunal*  is  not  appointed,  and  ready 
for  action,  all  Paris  will  be  in  commotion."  These  threats 
usually  succeeded.  The  commune  was  in  constant  session, 
armed  with  loaded  pistols,  attending  to  all  the  business  of  the 
country,  such  as  enrolling,  provisioning,  judging,  correspon- 
ding, etc.  We  hear  of  as  many  as  ninety-eight  decrees  from 
it  in  one  day.  It  sent  its  agents,  too,  over  all  France,  agita- 
ting and  urging  to  arms, — speaking  in  town-houses,  market- 
places, highway?  and  byways ;  and  here  we  may  remark, 
that  however  darkly  criminal  the  Jacobinical  government  of 
France  may  have  been  Airough  all  its  stages  and  ramifica- 
tions, it  was,  nevertheless,  the  most  hard-working,  energetic, 
decisive  government,  of  which  history  gives  any  account  It 
carved  out  more  business  for  s  itself,  than  any  other  govem- 

*  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated  revoluHonary  tribunal.  It  was 
first  established  on  17th  August,  1792,  to  iry  the  conspirators  of  the  10th  Au- 
gust. Danton  was  its  projector,  and  was,  at  a  later  period,  himself  con- 
demned by  it,  in  the  most  infamous  manner,  under  the  direction  of  that 
most  infamous  of  all  attorney-generals,  Fouquier  TinyiUe. 
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ment  was  ever  known  to  do,  and  executed  it  with  more  reso- 
lution and  despatch.  Armies  were  formed  in  a  hurry*  trained 
in  a  hurry,  and  beat  the  enemy  in  a  hurry ;  legislative  and 
communal  decrees  were  sent  forth  in  a  hurry,  judicial  tribu- 
nals decided  in  a  hurry,  and  men  were  shot,  drowned  and 
guillotined  in  a  hurry. 

8.  September  M<issacres.-^We  shall  now  give  an  account 
of  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners  in  Paris,  which  commenced 
on  Sunday,  the  2d  September,  1702,  and  continued  till  the 
Thursday  following.  This  has  ever  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  darkest  and  most  revolting  tragedies  which  the  annals 
of  the  world  exhibit,  and  its  history,  as  Carlyle  says,  has  al- 
ways been  written  in  hysterics.  For  the  sake  of  humanity, 
it  becomes  us  faithfully  to  pourtray  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  for  we  shall  find,  even  amid  these  horrid  and  disgusting 
scenes,  some  mitigating  circumstances,  and  shall  derive  some 
consolation  from  the  fact,  that  even  the  most  degraded 
classes,  plunged  in  ignorance  and  want,  are  nevertheless  not 
capable  of  performing  such  black  deeds,  but  under  a  delusion 
which  the  dispassionate  judgment  of  cold  philosophy  can  now 
scarcely  appreciate.  The  commune  of  Paris*  may  be  con- 
sidered as  responsible  for  these  horrors,  but  Danton  has  the 
credit  of  being  the  chief  instigator.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  French  revolution,  that  in  proportion  as  it  advanced, 
whole  classes  which  at  first  favored  it  became  hostile.  The 
nobles  in  the  first  instance  set  the  example  of  emigration, 
which  was  afterwards  followed  by  the  moderates,  when  the 
revolution  ran  beyond  their  notions  of  propriety.  Thus, 
after  14th  July  and  6th  October,  1789,  the  nobles  and  clersy 
emigrated,  but  after  20th  June  and  10th  August,  1702,  the 
constitutionalists  began  to  emigrate  in  great  numbers  like- 
wise. At  a  later  period,  when  the  Jacobins  triumphed  in 
the  convention,  we  shall  find  the  Girondists  running  away 


•  Or  rather  its  commiUee  of  smveQlimee^  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  fero* 

ollea  " 

ft  is  believed  the  Sept< 
arranged  between  Danton  and  this  committee.    The  chief  instigator,  on  the 


cions  Marat,  with  such  colleagues  as  Collot  D'Herbois,  Billaad  Varennes, 
Panis,  Sergent,  Tallien,  etc.    ft  is  believed  the  September  massacres  were 


pan  of  the  committee,  being  Marat,  whose  only  remedy  for  the  disorder  of 
the  times,  from  his  firet  appearance  in  the  revolotion  till  he  was  stabbed  by 
Charlotte  Coidra^,  was  murder  I  nvwrder  I  He  had  a  perfect  monomania  on 
this  subject, — ^believed  nothing  could  be  done  without  murdering  the  aristo- 
crats. "Griye  me.**  said  he,  "two  hundred  Neapolitans,  armed  with  daegers, 
and  bearing  on  tne  left  arm'a  muffby  way  of  buckler;  with  them  I  will  tra- 
Terse  France  and  produce  a  revolution."  He  once  proposed  to  the  assembly 
to  make  the  aristocrats  wear  white  ribbon  on  the  arm,  and  that  it  should  be 
lawful  to  kill  them  whenever  three  were  found  together. 
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in  like  manner.  Now,  this  constant  emigration  had  two 
most  injorioos  efTects, — ^first,  it  left  the  party  in  power  a  clear 
sweep,  by  the  removal  of  all  opposition, — secondly,  it  ren- 
dered all  those  of  the  unsuccessAil  party  who  did  not  emi- 
grate, suspected;  hence  one  principal  cause  of  the  deep  and 
morough  conviction  throughout  the  whole  French  revolu- 
tion, in  the  minds  of  the  populace,  that  they  were  beset  on 
all  sides  by  traitors, — that  those  who  ran  were  plotting  with 
those  who  remained.  This  is  the  key  note  which  we  find 
the  leaders  of  the  lower  classes,  such  as  Danton,  Marat,  Ro- 
bespierre, etc.,  always  sounding.  We  have  already  mention- 
ed the  severe  decrees  passed  by  the  assembly  against  the 
emigrants  tod  the  clergy.  After  the  proclamation  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  10th  August,  the  prisons,  particularly  those  of 
Paris,  were  filled  with  suspected  persons.  Whilst  these  in- 
ternal difficulties  and  suspicions  were  thickening,  foreign 
affairs,  after  the  10th  August,  were  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  appalling.  The  emigrants  and  allies  were, 
of  course,  exasperated  to  the  last  degree  by  the  scenes  of  the 
10th  August  They  were  seriously  determined  to  execute 
the  threats  of  the  proclamation.  The  armies  of  the  French, 
in  a  most  miserable  condition  since  the  flight  of  Lafayette, 
were  not  yet  orffanized  by  Dumouriez.  All  was  confusion. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  pushed  for- 
ward towards  Paris,  invested  Lanffwi  on  the  20th  August, 
bombarded  it  on  the  21st,  and  took  it  on  the  24th ;  on  the 
80th  he  sat  down  before  Verdun.  All  France  was  in  con- 
sternation ;  Verdun  once  taken,  there  was  nothing  to  stop 
his  march  on  Paris.  The  executive  council,  composed  of 
the  ministers,  deliberated  on  the  means  of  safety.  Some 
were  for  waiting  to  fight  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Pa- 
ris,— some  for  leaving  Paris  to  its  fate,  and  retreating  to 
Saumur.  Then  it  was  that  Danton*  made  that  celebrated 
speech,  so  replete  with  dark  threats.    He  said  the  10th  Au- 

Sist  had  divided  France  into  two  parties,  one  of  royalists, 
e  other  of  republicans, — that  the  republicans  alone  could 
be  relied  on,  and  thejr  were  in  a  minority, — that  the  royal- 
ists were  in  heart  with  the  enemy,  and  would  do  all  they 
could  to  make  Brunswick  succeed, — that  thus  beset  by  for- 
eign and  internal  foes,  it  was  necessary  to  disconcert  the 
Slots  of  traitors,  as  well  as  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
ly  advice  is,  said  he,  to  strike  terror  into  the  royalists.  The 
*  He  was  minister  of  justice. 
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ministry  disconcerted  him  by  its  ^nce ;  he  then  arranged 
matters  with  the  commune.  It  was  determined  to  disarm 
and  apprehend  all  suspicious  persons ;  to  effect  this,  the  plan 
of  domiciliary  visits  was  conceived  and  executed  in  the  most 
frightful  manner.  The  barriers  of  the  city  were  closed  for 
forty-eight  hours,  from  the  evening  of  the  29th.  Guard-ships 
were  stationed  on  the  river  to  prevent  escape.  The  streets 
were  to  be  cleared  and  illuminated  by  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
and  all  persons  to  be  at  their  houses  to  receive  the  visits  of 
the  police,  whose  arrival  at  each  door  was  announced  by  a 
tap  of  the  drum.  During  these  forty-eight  hours  of  domi- 
ciuiary  visits,  the  prisons  of  Paris  so  rapidly  filled,  that  it  is 
supposed  they  had  nearly  15,000  prisoners  in  them. 

On  the  1st  of  Septemoer,  a  rumor  reached  Paris  that  Ver- 
dun was  taken,  and  that  Brunswick  in  three  days  would  be 
in  the  city.  The  commune,  at  the  instance  of  Danton,  im- 
mediately issued  orders  for  the  assemblage  of  the  citizens 
next  day  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  concerted  its  plans. 
It  was  now  evident  that  something  terrible  was  in  prepara- 
tion. The  next  day  was  Sunday,  the  2d  SeptembHsr, — the 
whole  city  was  in  motion.  Profound  terror  pervaded  the 
prisons ;  even  the  gaolers  were  frightened.     The  king  and 

?ueen,  in  the  Temple,  anxiously  asked  what  was  the  matter. 
*he  prisoners'  dinners  were  served  up  two  hours  sooner  than 
usual,  and  without  any  knives, — they  earnestly  asked  the 
gaolers  what  this  meant.  At  length,  at  2  o'ck>ck,  Xhegener- 
ale  beat,  the  tocsin  sounded,  and  the  alarm  guns  were  fired. 
Twenty-four  priests,  apprehended  on  account  of  refusal  to 
take  the  oath,  were,  about  three  o'clock,  conveyed  to  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye,  in  six  different  carriages.  As  the  first 
coach  drove  up  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Abbaye,  Maillard 
(who  formerly  headed  the  women  on  5th  Oct)  was  present 
with  his  rabble ;  they  fell  immediatelv  on  the  priests,  and 
murdered  them  one  after  another  until  the  whole  were  dis- 
patched, with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  who 
was  saved  almost  by  a  miracle.  At  this  moment,  Billaud 
Varennes,  whom  Bonaparte  always  considered  the  greatest 
villain  of  the  revolution,  came  up  and  encouraged  the  mur- 
derers: **Good  people,"  said  he,  *'you  sacrifice  your  enemies ; 
you  do  your  duty."  Billaud  was  a  member  of  the  commune, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  organizers  of  this  horrid  massacre 
who  dared  to  show  his  face  and  defend  it  From  the  Ab- 
baye they  rushed  to  the  Carmelites,  where  they  butchered 

8  VOL.  V. — ^HO.  9. 
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two  hundred  more  priests.  After  this,  Maillard  went  in  to 
the  committee  of  the  section  of  the  quatre  nations^  and  asked 
for  wine /or  the  brave  laborers  who  voere  delivering  the  nation 
from  its  enemies.  The  committee  shuddered,  and  granted 
them  twenty-four  quarts.  The  wine  was  poured  out  on  ta- 
bles  surrounded  by  the  corpses  of  the  murdered.  After  it 
was  drunk,  Maillard,  pointing  again  to  the  prison  where  the 
first  twenty-four  priests  had  b^n  murdered,  cried  with  a 
fiendish  shriek, ''to  the  Ahbayer  The  Abbaye  was  then 
entered,  and  the  murder  of  the  prisoners  commenced ;  but 
suddenly  it  was  proposed  to  establish  something  line  a  judi- 
cial tribunal.  Maillard  was  instantly  elected  president.  His 
formula  for  condemnation  yt^iS^^^kt  the  prisoner  be  taken  to 
La  Forced  when  he  would  be  instantly  carried  out  and  mur- 
dered by  the  ruffians.  At  La  Force,  the  C/UUekt,  the  Gm- 
ciergerie,  like  courts  were  formed,  and  similar  horrid  cant 
fbrmulcB  adopted.  For  one  hundred  hours,  these  murders 
were  continued.  The  very  sabres  grew  dull,  and  required 
sharpening.  The  murderers  refreshed  themselves  from  time 
to  time  by  drinking  from  wine  jugs,  and  eatins  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  and  with  their  hands  all  reeking  with  blood,  the  vic- 
tuals which  were  brought  to  them,  sometimes  by  their  own 
wives,  who  said  their  husbands  were  at  work  at  the  Abbave^ 
or  any  other  one  of  the  prisons  where  they  happened  to  be 
murdering  at  the  tune.  At  length  the  murders  ceased  on 
Thursday,  when,  in  fact,  but  few  of  the  unhappy  prisoners 
remained.  The  estimate  of  the  number  of  victims  varies 
between  6  and  12,000.«'  (T.  1,  367.) 

Amid  this  carnage,  however,  some  victims  were  spared, 
and  what  is  very  strange,  to  the  inconceivable  joy  of  the 
mob.  A  youi^  man,  claimed  by  one  of  the  sections,  on  be- 
ing acquitted,  was  immediately  embraced  and  borne  in  tri- 
umph off  the  ground  in  the  bloody  arms  of  the  executioners. 
The  venerable  Sombreuil  was  condemned ;  his  daughter  per- 
ceived him  from  the  prison,  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  pite- 
ously  besought  mercy.  One  of  the  ruffians  stepped  up  with 
a  pot  full  of  blood,  saying,  ^dririk,  drink  the  Wood  of  the  ariS" 
tocrats  r  She  drank,  ami  her  father  was  spared.  Old  Ca- 
sotte  was  saved  in  like  manner  by  his  daughter,  and  without 

*  Before  Uie  carnage  had  ceased,  the  prisoners,  who  kept  an  observer  at 
the  window  to  find  ont  the  best  moae  of  receiving  death,  discovered  that 
those  who  stretched  out  their  hands  had  the  hardest  fate,  because  they  were 
loneerin  dying.  They  therefore  advised  one  another  to  put  their  hands  be- 
kiad,  andncelve  the  sabre  and  cutlass  strokes  unresistingly  on  the  head. 
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drinking  the  blood.  M.  de  Journiac,  when  acqaitted,  was 
borne  off  in  the  arms  of  two  of  the  ruffians.  When  they 
carried  him  clear  of  the  mob,  he  offered  them  money — they 
refused  to  take  it,  and  only  asked  leave  to  embrace  him. 
Another  was  carried  home  by  the  executioners,  who  begoed 
to  be  allowed  to  witness  the  meeting  with  his  family,  after 
which  they  hastily  returned  to  the  carnage.  What  may  ap- 
pear exceedingly  strange  is,  that  many  of  the  murderers 
came  and  deposited  with  scrupulous  honesty,  on  the  bureau 
of  the  committee  of  the  Abbaye,  the  bk)od-stained  jewels 
found  upon  the  prisoners. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  whether,  during  the  progress  of 
this  dreadful  tragedy,  no  effort  was  made  to  arrest  it  ?  The 
assembly  did  issue  decree  after  decree,  demanding  of  the 
commune  the  state  of  Paris,  to  which  the  latter  answered  it 
was  doing  all  it  could  to  preserve  tranquillity.*  But  the 
assembly  never  once  thouent  of  going  in  a  body,  and  placing 
themselves  courageously  between  the  butchers  and  the  vic- 
tims. It  only  sent  a  deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
old  Dussaulx,  the  translator  of  Juvenal,t  which,  after  blun- 
dering about,  returned  saying,  '^it  was  dark,  and  they  could 
not  see  well  what  was  going  on."  The  fact  is,  the  assembly 
had  become  perfectly  impotent  in  Paris,  ever  since  the  20tb 
August  Santerre,  the  commandant  of  the  national  guard, 
pretended  to  do  something,  but  excused  his  inefficiency  by 
saying,  the  national  guard  would  not  act.  Petion,  the  mayor, 
went  to  the  prisons,  and  generally  stopped  the  murders  whilst 
present,  but  the  moment  his  back  was  turned^  they  com- 
menced again.  The  virtuous  Roland  made  every  exertion 
in  his  power,  but  all  in  vain.  What  makes  this  whole  tra- 
gedy the  more  astonishing  is,  that  it  was  perpetrated  by  not 
more  than  three  hundred  persons.  All  the  circumstances, 
when  taken  together,  show  that  the  Parisian  population  were 

•  This  was  false.  That  miserable  wretch,  Billaud  Yarennes,  was  en- 
couraging, in  the  name  of  the  commune^  throughout  the  whole  time,  the 
murderers  of  the  prisoners,  and  promised  them  twenty-four  livres  apiece. 
After  the  massacre,  the  committee  of  surveillance  actually  addressed  a  cir- 
cular to  the  other  cities  of  France,  calling  on  them  to  murder  (tteii  prisoners 
in  like  manner. 

t  Dussaulx  was  very  proud  of  his  translation,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  an- 
nouncing himself,  even  m  addressing  the  people,  as  the  translat&r  ofJwoenaL 
When,  therefore,  he  had  made  this  customary  announcement  on  one  occa- 
sion, one  of  the  mob  cried  out,  "Juvenal!  who  the  devil  is  Juvenall  one  of 
your  cursed  aristocrats  I  To  the  LaiUemef^  As  may  well  be  imagined,  Dus- 
snilz  soon  stopped  talking  of  Juvenal. 
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laboring  under  the  dreadful  delusion,  that  the  prisoners  were 
plotting  with  the  enemy,  and  in  the  unprotected  condition 
of  Pans,  their  murder  had  become  absolutely  necessary. 

At  this  distant  day,  we  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  panic  which  prevailed  in  Paris  at  the  approach 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  We  see  now  too  clearly  the 
position  of  things,  to  make  proper  allowance  for  delusions. 
We  forget  how,  at  such  a  crisis,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
people  can  torture  the  most  innocent  and  frivolous  accidents 
into  proofs  of  guilt  **strong  as  holy  writ."  Witness  the  loar 
of  conspiracies  carried  on  by  contending  factions  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  How  boldly  were  such  charges  fabri- 
cated, how  easily  believed,  and  how  difiicukly  unravelled. 
To  this  ver]^  day,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  Queen  Mary  was  an 
accomplice  in  mbington's  conspiracy, — what  was  the  real 
connection  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Catholic  insurgents 
of  Ireland.  It  took  more  than  a  century  to  unravel  com- 
pletely the  Rye  House  plot,  and  to  discover  exactly  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Russell  and  Sydney  were  implicated.  (M.  95.) 
But  all  such  instances  as  these,  sink  into  utter  insignificance 
by  comparison  with  the  great  Parisian  panic  of  September, 
1792,  caused  by  the  approach  of  Brunswick,  who  had  pro- 
mised military  execution  to  the  city  of  Paris,  and  was  about 
to  make  his  word  good  at  the  head  of  more  than  100,000 
troops,  joined  by  an  army  of  infuriated  emigrants,  eager  to 
liberate  the  kins,  the  aristocracy  and  the  priests,  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  France. 

9.  From  the  September  massacres  to  the  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention. — ^The  legislative  assembly  became  more 
impotent  than  ever,  and  as  the  convention  was  soon  to  meet, 
all  parties  began  to  look  to  that  quarter  for  an  adjustment  of 
difficulties.  In  the  meantime  Dumouriez,  by  bold  general- 
ship, threw  himself  into  the  Argonne,  arrested  the  progress 
of  Brunswick,  and  for  the  time  being  saved  France  from 
foreign  invasion.  The  commune  of  Paris,  too,  during  this 
period,  whilst  it  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  governing 
power  of  France,  was  securing  to  itself  immense  funds,  by 
sequestrating  the  efiects  of  the  unfortunate  persons  murder- 
ed in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  on  the  roads  to  Versailles,  of 
which  it  refused  ever  afler  to  give  any  account.  It  sold,  too, 
on  its  own  responsibility,  the  furniture  of  the  great  man- 
sions, to  which  seals  had  been  affixed  ever  since  the  depar- 
ture of  the  owners.    It  seized  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
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Septeul,  the  treasurer  of  the  civil  list,  also  the  plate  of  the 
churches^  the  rich  moveables  of  the  emigrants ;  and  lastly, 
it  drew  considerable  sums  from  the  public  exchequer,  under 
various  pretences.  The  robbery  of  the  Garde  Meuble^  con- 
taining the  most  valuable  of  those  effects  which  contributed 
to  the  splendor  of  the  throne,  has  likewise  been  charged  to 
the  commune  of  Paris.  (T.  1,  385-6.)  Thus  did  the  in- 
famous! v  notorious  town  hall  add  the  meanness  of  robbery 
and  then  to  the  catalogue  of  its  other  crimes ;  and  prove 
itself  to  be  the  true  representative  of  the  worst  part  of  the 
worst  mob  of  the  worst  rabble  in  sdl  France. 

FROM  THE  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO 
THE  FALL  OF  ROBESPIERRE. 

1.  Meeting  of  the  National  Convention — Its  composi- 
tion.—This  body  met  on  the  20th  September,  1793.  All 
eyes  were  turned  on  it — ^it  was  hoped  that  the  forty  dajrs 
confusion  and  crime,  since  the  10th  August,  would  turn  out 
but  an  accident  of  the  revolution — that  all  things  would  be 
made  to  work  well  under  a  body  fresh  from  the  people,  and 
representing  the  true  wishes  of  the  whole  nation.  A  warm 
interest  was  every  where  taken  in  the  elections.  The  Jaco- 
bin clubs  made  g^at  efforts  throughout  all  France ;  but  in 
spite  of  their  exertions,  the  QirotKUSts  triumphed  in  the  elec- 
tions. 

The  September  massacres,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
produced  a  tremendous  re-action  throughout  all  France,  and 
wherever  the  news  was  received  in  time  to  influence  the 
elections,  it  operated  against  the  Jacobins.  In  Paris,  how- 
ever, the  violent  faction  completely  succeeded,  and  a  bare 
list  of  ite  detection  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  upon  Paris, 
not  on  France,  rests  the  greatest  sins  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. The  two  Robespierres,  Danton,  Marat,  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  Billaud  Varennes,  Panis,  Sergent,  Legendre,  David  the 
ptdnter,*  Gamille  Des  Moulins,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Manuel, 
Duke  d'Orleans,  (Egaliti)  Old  Dussaulx,  Freron,  and  a  few 
obscure  individuals,  completed  that  famous  delegation,  con- 
taining but  one  single  moderate  man  in  the  whole  number.t 

*  This  hideously  ugly  man,  was  more  remarkable  for  his  cmelty  even, 
than  for  his  genius.  His  cant  phrase  was,  **IH  us  grind  a  lUili  man  of  tk€ 
nd,"  in  allusion  to  his  art 

t  Dussaulx. 
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It  was  a  true  exponent  of  the  chaos  of  the  citjf,  containing 
geveral  mercantile  men,  several  lawyers,  a  butcher,  an  en^ 
grayer,  a  painter,  three  or  four  writers,  and  an  abdicated 
prince.    (387.) 

As  soon  as  the  convention  assembled,  as  was  to  be  expect- 
ed, a  new  formation  of  parties  was  discernable.  The  con<^ 
stitutionalists,  who  formed  the  coU  droit  in  the  national  as- 
sembly, disappearod  in  the  convention,  just  as  the  nobles  and 
clergy  who  lormed  the  cot€  droit  in  the  first  national  assem- 
bly, disappeared  in  the  l^islative.  The  Girondists  and 
Jacobins,  who  had  worked  together  as  long  as  there  was  a 
king  upon  the  throne,  now  separated  forever,  the  former 
taking  the  cot6  droit,  the  latter  the  coti  gauche^  in  the  hall« 
The  former  contain^  almost  all  the  most  brilliant  men  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  legislative  .assembly, 
such  as  Yergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensenn^,  Condorcet,  etc.,  be- 
sides'many  others.  This  party  was  the  most  numerous,  the 
most  eloquent  and  the  most  talented  in  the  convention.  It 
was  a  brave  party  too— -a  respectable  party — a  conscientious 
party,  seriously  determined  to  check  the  horrors  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  to  make  it  truly  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Besides  these  two  parties,  there  was  in  the  conveur 
tion,  a  middle  party,  constitutinfir  the  centroj  composed  of  the 
UKMlerates,  the  undecided,  and  the  timid.  Although  the 
Girondists  were  the  most  numerous  party,  the  centre  could 
occasionally  give  the  triumph  to  the  Jacobins,  by  a  union 
with  the  cote  gauche.  It  is  to  be  observed,  ^hat  in  revolu- 
tion, the  centre,  or  middle  party,  is  scarcely  ever  nmch  re- 
spected; because,  although  a  portion  of  the  party  is  alwajrs 
Ughly  honorable,  and  occupy  their  position  from  conscien- 
tious conviction ;  yet,  another  portion  of  it  always  consists 
of  trimmers  and  cowards,  who  are  governed  by  their  hopeff 
and  their  fears.  Moreover,  the  middle  party  loses  the  great 
influence  of  the  press,  and  it  cannot  agitate  through  clubs 
with  the  same  efficiency  that  the  two  extreme  parties  can. 

2.  Test  Questions — Tactics  of  the  Parties. — A  series  of 
Questions  quickly  came  before  the  convention,  which,  at  once, 
drew  the  Une  of  distinction  between  the  parties.  All  agreed 
with  perfect  unanimity,  to  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  But 
on  almost  all  other  questions,  the  two  win^s  voted  against 
each  other.  The  Girondists  were  for  punishing  the  authors 
of  the  September  massacres.  The  Jacobins  defended  them. 
The  Girondists  knew  that  most  of  the  excesses  of  the  revo- 
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ladon  came  from  the  Parisian  mobs ;  they,  therefore,  widied 
to  destroy^  the  influence  of  Paris.  The  Jacobins  wished  to 
increase  it  The  Girondists  wished  to  remoye  the  conven- 
tion to  soDoe  smaller  city,  where  their  deliberations  would 
be  firee.  The  Jacobins  were  opposed  to  it.  The  Girondists 
wished  to  establish  a  departmental  army,  taken  equally  from 
all  the  eighty-three  departments,  to  be  at  the  conmiand  of 
the  convention,  and  to  supersede  the  national  guard,  which 
had  disgraced  the  country  ever  since  Santerre  had  been  its 
commandant.  The  Jacobins  resisted  this  measure  too,  and 
made  the  boldest  assertions  in  regard  to  the  views  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Girondists.  They  accused  them  of  a  wish  to 
ruin  Paris — ^to  move  the  seat  of  government  into  the  south, 
that  they  might  ^ve  up  the  whole  north  to  the  enemy. 
They  char^^ed  them  with  Yiemgfedercdists^  wishing  to  make 
a  w€»dc  federative  government  like  that  of  the  United  States, 
instead  of  a  great  consolidated  republic,  with  Paris  its  capi- 
tal. Of  course,  on  all  these  leading  questions,  the  sjrmpa- 
thies  and  widies  of  all  the  Parisian  authorities  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Jacobins. 

3.  FaU  of  the  Girondists— Causes— %d  .^mc— Without 
altering  into  details,  we  can  easily  point  out  the  ffeneral 
course  of  events  which  produced  the  overthrow  of  me  Gi- 
rondists,  and  left  the  Jacobins  in  complete  possession  of  the 
convention.  In  the  struggles  between  the  two  parties,  the 
Jacobins  looked  alwa3rs  to  the  Paris  authorities  and  Paris 
mobs  for  support.  Their  policy  was  to  intimidate  their  op- 
ponents. On  the  other  hancC  the  Girondists  looked  im 
France — ^to  the  whole  courUry,  and  threatened,  in  case  of 
the  miirder  of  any  of  its  members,  by  the  Paris  mobs,  that 
the  city  would  be  annihilated  by  the  rest  of  Prance.* 
Whilst  this  struggle  was  going  on  between  the  parties  in 
the  convention,  a  turn  •  took  place  in  military  afliurs,  which 
enid>led  the  Jacobins  to  triumph.  After  the  beheading  of 
the  king,  on  the  21st  January,  1793,  nearly  all  Europe,  dis« 
gusted  with  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution,  joined  the 
coalition  against  France.  England,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
entered  the  lists,  throwing  her  immense  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  allies.  The  whole  circuit  of  France  was  begirt  by 
enemies.  Never  was  country  in  a  more  appalling  condition. 
Disunion  within, — all  Europe  rushing  on  her  from  without! 
La  Yendee  in  a  state  of  revolt,  with  a  brave  army  in  the  field, 
*  "Aim  \mU  be  erassdfram  UieMof  cUies^**  said  Isnaid. 
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commanded  by  brave  officers ;  displaying  a  zeal — a  perse- 
verance and  endurance  in  the  royal  cause,  which  have  never 
been  surpassed.  To  crown  this  series  of  calamities,  Du- 
mouriez  became  dis^sted  with  the  government — lost  the 
great  battle  of  Neer  Winden,  and  afterwards  attempted  to 
gain  the  army  and  establish  a  constitutional  monarchy.  He 
mil^  just  as  Lafayette  did  after  the  10th  August,  and  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  allies ;  leaving  the  military 
affairs  of  France  in  the  most  deplorable  condition.  Here, 
then,  was  another  cause  for  a  Parisian  panic — for  crimination 
and  recrimination,  between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  con- 
vention. Although  the  Girondists  had  never  claimed  Du- 
mouriez  as  one  of  their  party,  the  Jacobins  insisted  that  he 
was.  They  said  the  whole  government  was  infested  with 
traitors — ^that  the  party  of  the  Girondists  must  be  over- 
thrown, or  the  enemy  would  soon  be  in  the  capital.  A 
Paris  insurrection  was  at  length  organized  by  the  Jacobins ; 
the  convention  was  surrounded  on  the  2d  June,  and  the 
arrest  of  the  twenty-two  leading  Girondists  in  the  conven- 
tion peremptorily  demanded.*  This  bold  stroke  annihilated 
the  Girondists.  Henceforth  the  Jacobins  had  complete  pos- 
session of  the  convention  ;  and  filled  all  the  departments  of 
the  army  and  government  with  their  party,  and  the  prisons 
with  their  enemies.  From  this  period,  the  guillotine  be- 
came more  active  than  ever ;  ana  realizing  the  celebrated 
exclamation  of  Yergniaud,  that,  the  revolution^  like  Saturn^ 
was  devouring  its  own  offspring.  From  this  time  the  right 
side  was  reduced  to  silence.    In  fact,  regular  debating  al- 

♦  France  had  now  reached  the  point  when  the  imprisonment  of  a  man  of 
distinction,  was  the  ahnost  certain  precursor  of  his  execution.    These  im- 

Srisoned  Girondists^  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  were  all  condemned  to 
eath  by  the  revoluttonary  tribunal^  at  midnight,  on  the  30th  October,  17^. 
Their  last  night,  says  Thiers,  was  sublime.  Yergniaud  had  poison,  but 
threw  it  away  that  he  might  die  with  his  friends.  They  took  a  last  meal 
together,  at  which  they  were,  by  turns,  merry,  serious  and  eloquent.  They 
all  joined  in  singing  hymns  to  France  and  liberty.  On  their  way  to  the 
scaffold,  next  day,  they  sang  the  Marseilles  hymuf  and  on  alighting  from 
their  carts,  they  embraced  one  another,  shouting  Vive  la  RefmUiquel  and 
then  died  with  a  heroism  which  does  honor  to  humanity;  the  guillotine  des- 
patched them  all  in  thirty-one  minutes.  Such  was  the  end  of  those  noble 
and  courageous  citizens,  combining  youth,  beauty,  virtue,  talents,  they  feU 
a  sacrifice  to  their  generous  Eutopian  principles.  The  mere  recapitulation 
of  their  names  and  ages  has  something  extremely  touching.  Brissot,  Quar- 
dien  and  Lasouree  were  39:  Yergniaud,  Gensenn^  and  Lehsid^j  were  35; 
MaiUTielle  and  Ducos  28;  Boyer  Fonfr^de  and  Duchattel  27;  Duperrdt  46; 
Carra  50:  Yalaz^  and  Lacase  42;  Dupratt  33;  SiUery  57;  Fauchet  49; 
Listerpt  Beaorais  43;  Boileau  41 ;  Attiboul  40;  and  Yiget  36.  (T.  2, 351.) 
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most  entirely  ceased  in  the  convention,  but  commenced  with 
renovated  vigor  in  the  Jacobin  clubs. 

4.  Revolt  occasioned  by  the  2d  June. — When  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  was  spread  through  France,  it 
produced  the  utmost  indignation ;  and  in  a  very  short  time, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nation  were  in  a  state  of  re- 
volt— and  for  a  season,  the  triumph  of  the  allies  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  seemed  absolutely  certain. 
During  this  period,  Charlotte  Ck>rdray  went  to  Paris  and  as- 
sassinated Marat.  This  assassination  increased  greatly  the 
confusion  of  the  times,  and  happening  as  it  did,  made  Marat 
(the  most  blood  thirsty  man  of  the  revolution,]  an  object  of 
enthusiasm  with  the  mob.  His  name  was,  lor  a  time,  in- 
voked by  the  Jacobins  in  all  public  places,  his  bust  was  put 
up  in  all  the  Jacobin  clubs ;  and  the  convention,  which  was 
now  entirely  Jacobin,  voted  him  the  honors  of  the  Pantheon. 

6.  QueU6c{.-^This  insurrection,  so  threatening  at  first, 
was  soon  quelled,  with  the  exception  of  La  Vendue  and  a 
few  other  points.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jacobins  acted  with 
the  utmost  decision  and  energy,  while  the  insurgents  were 
disunited  and  doubtful.    In  the  second  place,  the  Jacobins 

?ive,  very  promptly,  a  new  constitution*  to  the  people  of 
ranee,  as  aemocratic  as  was  ever  proclaimed  over  so  large 
a  nation ;  and  they  sent  it  forth  to  the  people  with  a  decree, 
calling  on  the  insurgents  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 

g'ving  them  only  three  days  of  fin^ce.  This  afforded  a 
vorable  opportunity  to  the  revolted  republicans  to  return. 
They  had,  by  this  time,  began  to  see  that  they  were  working 
entirely  for  royalists.  When  two  parties  revolt  against  gov- 
ernment, that  which  is  the  most  thorough,  is  apt  to  run  away 
widi  the  whole  benefit  of  the  revolt ;  thus  the  Girondists 
saw  thejr  could  not  successfully  oppose  the  Jacobin  govera- 
ment,  without  joining  the  royalists  and  the  allies.  They 
b^;an  to  reproach  themselves  for  compromising  their  coun- 
try, by  a  culpable  diversion.  They  b^^n  to  feel  that  it 
was  criminal  to  discuss  whether  they  ought  to  be  revolu- 
tionists, such  as  Petion  and  Yergniaud,  or  such  as  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  at  a  moment  when  all  Europe  was  in  arms 
against  France.    It  became  but  too  evident,  that  all  oppo- 

*  Herault  Sechelles,  the  handsomest  man  in  France,  was  the  author  of 
this  constitation.  He  was  to  the  Jacohins,  what  Seyes  was  to  the  coosti- 
tmioaalists,  and  Condorc^t  to  the  Girondists,  the  ready  draftsman  of  their 
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sitioii  to  the  revolution  would  turn  to  the  advantage  of  the 
enemies  of  liberty — ^that  it  would  be  the  agents  of  the  old 
court — the  retainers  of  the  old  clergy,  and  the  partizans  of 
absolute  power,  who  would  reap  all  the  advantages.  Hence, 
by  the  last  of  July,  Prance,  witn  the  exception  of  La  Vend^ 
and  a  few  royalist  cities,  was  once  more  united  against  Eu- 
rope. 

6.  Difficulties  of  the  Jacobin  Oovemnient  Assignats. — 
Although  the  greater  portion  of  the  revolted  had  returned 
to  their  allegiance,  still  the  condition  of  France  was  extreme- 
ly critical;  she  was  invaded  on  all  sides  at  once— in  the 
north — on  the  Rhine — the  Alps,  and  at  the  Pyrenees.  There 
was  the  cankering  sore  of  La  Vendee  in  the  west — an  obsti- 
nate sedition  at  Marseilles — secret  treason  at  Toulon,  and 
open  resistance  and  si^e  at  Lyons.  But  the  difficulties 
stopped  not  here— com  was  dear — provisions  scarce — the 
poor  people  every  where,  and  particularly  in  Paris,  on  the 
vei^  of  starvation.  The  productions  ot  the  country  had 
not  diminished  during  the  revolution ;  but  they  were  not 
properly  distributed,  owing  to  the  miserable  conaition  of  the 
monetary  sptem,  caused  by  the  issue  of  assignats.  We 
must  here  make  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject  When  the 
property  of  the  emigrants  was  confiscated,  it  was  soon  found 
that  it  could  not  be  advantageously  sold ;  first,  there  was 
constant  apprehension  that  the  Bourbons  would  be  restored, 
and  that  the  emigrants  would  regain  their  lands, — hence  the 
caution  of  capitalists ;  second,  throwing  so  much  land  into 
the  market  in  absence  of  any  other  cause  of  depression, 
would  of  itself,  at  once  depress  the  price  to  a  mere  nominal 
value.  The  scheme  was  consequently  devised  of  issuing 
assignats,  on  the  faith  of  the  public  lands.  This  scheme,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  was  soon  converted  into  a  great 
government  bank,  the  public  lands  constituting  the  capital. 

The  value  of  these  issues  would,  of  course,  depend  on 
two  circumstances ;  first,  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the  de- 
mand for  currency;  and  secondly,  on  public  confidence. 
As  they  were  the  only  means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  their  issues  were,  of  course, 
rapidly  advancing  with  the  increasing  exertions  of  the  gov- 
ernment; and  consequently,  rapidly  depreciating.  Again, 
whenever  the  afiairs  of  Prance  wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  the 
assignats  fell  from  loss  of  confidence ;  because  they  depend- 
ed on  the  faith  and  resources  of  the  revolutionary  govern- 
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meniy  which  would  be  annihilated,  in  case  the  allies  succeed- 
ed. Hence,  a  cause  of  accumulated  difficulty  with  any  iVesh 
disaster.  Before  the  2d  June  the  depreciation  was  consider- 
able ;  from  that  event  to  August,  the  progression  downwards 
was  alarmingly  rapid— one  silver  franc,  at  the  latier  period, 
being  worth  six  paper  ones.  The  convention  had  decreed, 
that  no  one,  under  heavy  penalties,  should  make  a  difference 
between  paper  and  silver.  This  did  not  hinder  the  depre- 
ciation. Creditors  were  now  rapidly  paid  off  their  debts  in 
paper  money,  with  only  one-sixth.  These  had  to  bear  their 
losses  in  silence.  But  another  effect  was  produced  ;  com 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions  rapidly  rose  in  price — for,  of 
course,  every  seller  expected  to  be  paid  in  paper.  This  rise 
in  price  produced  a  tremendous  out-burst  trom  the  indigent 
classes,  against  the  whole  class  of  corn-mongers,  the  fore- 
stallers  and  regraters,  etc.  They  began  to  demand  that 
these  men  should  be  sent  to  the  guillotine.  This  cry,  of 
course,  produced  its  inevitable  efl^t;  the  com  was  kept 
back,  and  this  again  produced  starvation  and  more  violent 
indignation.  Such  was  the  condition  of  France  in  the  criti- 
cal period,  succeeding  the  scenes  of  31st  May  and  2d  June. 
Let  us  now  see  how  the  Jacobin  government  acquitted  it- 
self under  such  appalling  difficulties. 

7.  Means  used  by  the  Ghvemment  to  meet  the  crisis. — 
The  month  of  August,  1793,  was  the  epoch  of  those  grand 
decrees  which  set  all  France  in  motion,  all  resources  in  ac- 
tivity, and  which  terminated  this  last  and  most  terrible  crisis 
of  the  revolution  entirely  to  its  advantage.  First,  as  we 
have  seen,  came  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  which, 
however,  was  immediately  suspended.  Representatives  from 
all  France,  were  invited  to  meet  at  Paris,  and  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  10th  August, — to  carry  back  from  this  focal 
point  of  Jacobinism,  a  revolutionary  ardor  which  might  stir 
up  the  whole  nation.  Then  came  the  decree  for  a  levy  en 
masse^  stating,  ''the  young  men  shall  go  forth  to  fight ;  the 
married  men  shall  forge  the  arms  and  transport  the  supplies; 
the  women  shall  make  tents  and  clothes,  and  attend  on  the 
hospitals ;  the  children  shall  make  lint  out  of  the  rags;  the 
old  men  shall  cause  themselves  to  be  carried  to  public  places, 
to  excite  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  to  preach  hatred  of 
kings  and  love  of  the  republic."  All  unmarried  men  from 
18  to  25  composed  the  first  levy,  {Jirst  reauisition.)  The 
generation  between  26  and  30  constituted  tne  second  requir 
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«£fion,— those  between  30  and  60  the  third.  'When  the  first 
levy  would  suffice,  it  sdone  was  called  into  the  field;  in  some 
places,  however,  all  were  called  out  In  a  short  time  there 
were  fourteen  armies  in  the  field,  amounting  to  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers!  Whilst  they  were  thus 
levying  immense  armies  by  generations,  there  were  corres- 
ponding requisitions  made  every  where  for  provision.  The 
army  commissioners  pressed  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  for 
public  service.  Muskets  were  eiven  to  the  generation  that 
marched,  fowling  pieces  and  pikes  to  those  that  remained. 
Armories  were  erected  every  where ;  but  the  principal  one 
was  at  Paris,  with  its  for^  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
burg, and  its  boring  machinery  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 
All  the  gun-smiths,  as  well  as  watch-makers  and  clock-ma- 
kers, were  put  in  requisition.  These  extraordinary  means 
were  to  be  used  till  the  product  should  be,  at  Pans  alone, 
one  thousand  muskets  per  day.  Saltpetre  being  scarce,  the 
chemists  were  set  to  work ;  and  all  cellars  and  damp  places 
were  entered  and  duff  up,  that  the  mould  might  be  lixiviated 
when  it  contained  saltpetres.  Thus,  France  was  converted 
into  a  camp  and  a  great  work-shop.  And  here,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  military  system, 
which  made  the  finest  armies  and  generals  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Carnot,  who  presided  over  the  military  de- 
partment in  the  conmdittee  or  public  safety,  proclaimed  to 
France,  that  merit  alone  would  entitle  to  preferment.  All  offi- 
ces in  the  army  were  consequently  thrown  open  to  all,  and 
when  a  free  competition  was  thus  granted  to  twenty-five  mil- 
lion, Carnot  contended,  that  France  would  produce  a  number 
of  great  fifenerals,  almost  as  far  exceeding  that  of  other  nations, 
as  the  whole  population  of  France  exceeded  the  privileged  or- 
ders in  those  countries ;  and  events  seemed  to  justify  this  cal- 
culation. The  number,  superiority  and  skill  of  the  French 
generals,  in  a  short  time,  became  manifest  to  the  whole  world, 
and  appeared  almost  miiaculous.  The  very  soldiers  of  the 
army  exhibited  a  degree  of  intelligence,  enthusiasm,  tact, 
and  courage,  which  seemed  almost  to  realize  the  wild  asser- 
tion of  the  enthusiastic,  hotheaded  Jacobin, — who  exclaim- 
ed in  debate,  that  France  had  three  million  getierals  f* 

*  Bonaparte,  during  his  first  Italian  campaign,  in  a  letter  to  Uie  directonr, 
speaking  of  his  soldiers,  says,  "They  jest  with  danger  and  laugh  at  death; 
and  if  anr  thing  can  eqnal  their  intrepidity,  it  is  the  gaiety  with  which,  singing 
alternately  songs  of  love  and  patriotism,  they  accomplish  the  most  severe 
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Bat,  to  return  to  our  subject,  while  such  enormous  pre- 
parations were  making  to  repel  the  foreign  foe,  the  internal 
enemies  were  not  neglected.  The  famous  law  against  n<f- 
pected  persons  was  passed.  The  prisons  were  rapidly  filled 
under  this  terrible  decree.  In  Paris,  arid  all  towns,  it  re- 
quired that  every  house  door  sh5uld  have  the  names  of  the 
inmates  legibly  printed  on  it,  not  more  than  five  feet  from 
the  ground.  Every  citizen  was  to  be  ready  to  produce  his 
carte  de  civisme^  signed  by  the  president  of  his  section,  when- 
ever called  for.  With  every  advance  of  the  revolution,  the 
suspected,  of  course,  rapidly  augmented.  Before  the  10th 
August,  1792,  the  prisoners  were  almost  entirely  of  the  no- 
bility and  clergy ;  after  that  event,  to  the  2d  June,  we  find 
them  nobility,  clergy  and  constitutionalists, — and  from  the  2d 
June,  and  particularly  after  the  August  decrees,  the  creat 
class  of  f7io(2erate  republicans  furnished  its  quota,  and  the 
guillotine  was  made  to  work  with  most  frightful  despatch. 

The  execution  of  these  extraordinary  measures  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  extraordinary.  Local  authorities  could 
not  be  relied  on ;  their  zeal  did  not  always  respond  to  the 
Jacobinical  ardor  of  the  capital, — whence  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  by  the  convention,  to  go  into  the  armies  to 
stimulate  the  generals,  and  to  go  into  the  provinces  and 
towns  to  kindle  up  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  citizens,  and  super- 
intend the  raising  of  the  levies. 

With  these  military  plans,  the  convention,  with  equal  bold- 
ness of  decision,  passed  their  financial  decrees.  The  public 
debt  was  in  the  utmost  disorder,  and  stock-jobbing  had 
reached  a  most  ruinous  height.  There  were  many  different 
kinds  of  debts,  such  as  those  contracted  under  the  old  man- 
archy,  those  under  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  at  differ- 
ent times  under  the  republic,  ar.d  they  were  all  fluctuating  in 
value,  and  selling  at  different  prices  in  the  market  Gener- 
ally, the  eld  monarchy  bonds  sold  best,  for  the  republic  had 
recognized  them,  and  consequently,  if  it  should  be  continued, 
they  would  be  equal  to  the  other  debts,  but  if  the  Bourbons 

forced  marches.  When  thev  arrive  at  their  bivouac,  it  is  not  to  take  their 
repose,  as  might  be  expected,  bat  to  lell  each  his  story  of  the  battle  of  Uie 
day,  and  prodace  his  plan  for  that  of  to-morrow ;  and  many  of  them  think 
with  great  correctness  on  military  subjects.  The  other  day,  I  was  inspect- 
ing a  demi-brigade,  and  as  it  filed  past  me,  a  common  chassear  approached 
my  horse  and  said.  General,  you  ought  to  do  so  and  so.  Hold  your  peace, 
yoa  rogue!  I  replied ;  but  the  manoeuvre  which  he  recommended  was  the 
very  same  which  I  had  privately  resolved  to  cany  into  tzecotioiL" 
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should  be  restored,  the  repvblican  bonds  might  be  repudia- 
ted. For  a  similar  reason,  the  comtitutumal  monarchy  bonds 
were  rather  preferred  to  the  republican,  because  more  likely 
to  be  recognized  in  case  the  republic  were  overthrown. 
Cambon,  the  great  financial  genius  of  the  Jacobins,  quickly 
remedied  these  evils  by  repMicanizing  the  whole  national 
debt ;  that  is  to  say,  a  decree  was  passed  calling  in  all  the 
bonds,  old  and  new,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture,  and  can- 
celling and  burning  them,  after  issuing  their  equivalents  in 
a  new  republican  scrip,  all  of  which  bore  the  same  date.  Af- 
ter this  there  was  no  preferred  national  debt  in  the  market 
The  scrip  was  all  of  precisely  the  same  character, — it  was 
all  republican^ — all  placed  on  the  same  basis ;  and  this  mea- 
sure had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  rallying  all  state  cre- 
ditors around  the  government;  for  with  every  success  of  the 
new  government  the  public  funds  would  rise,  and  nothing 
but  disaster  could  be  expected  by  the  fund- holders  from  a 
restoration.  But  the  most  extraordinary  task  that  was  ever 
yndertaken  by  man,  was  the  serious  effort  of  the  Jacobin 
government  to  remedy  by  decrees,  all  the  evik  flowing  out 
of  a  rapidly  depreciating  paper  currency. 

8.  The  Maximum. — Never,  perhaps,  since  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  did  the  wisdom  of  man  attempt  so  seriously  to 
supplant  the  laws  of  trade,  and  to  render  the  whole  econo- 
mical mechanism  of  society  dependent  on  legislative  edicts, 
as  from  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists  to  the  establishment 
of  the  directory ;  and  certainly  never,  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  there  a  set  of  men  at  the  head  of  government, 
less  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  means,  no  matter  how  violent, 
to  attain  their  ends.  This  whole  subject  most  beautifully, 
but  mournfully,  illustrates  the  danger  of  substituting  the  wis- 
dom of  man  for  the  self-sustaining  laws  of  trade.  We  can 
only  designate  prominent  points,  without  entering  into  de- 
tails. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  assignats  were  constantly 
depreciating,  and,  of  course,  there  was  quickly  a  difierence 
in  the  value  of  a  paper  and  a  metal  franc.  Then  came  the 
decree,  sayinft  there  should  be  no  difierence.  This  caused 
the  metals  to  disappear,  but  of  course  could  not  appreciate 
the  paper.  All  prices  rose,  because  all  sellers  expected  to  be 
paid  in  paper.  Then  came  the  clamor  against  forestallers 
and  monopolizers,  who  would  not  sell  as  cheaply  as  former- 
ly. The  poor  were  every  where  crying  out  for  cheap  bread , 
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and  starving  for  the  want  of  it.  Then  came  the  law  of  the 
maximum^  imposing  a  price  on  corn  beyond  which  it  should 
not  be  sold ;  the  immediate  effect  of  which  was,  that  the 
formers  held  back  their  corn,  and  would  not  sell  it  at  all  at 
the  unremuneraling  maximum  fixed  by  the  government. 
This  produced,  of  course,  still  more  frightful  want  and  dis- 
tress among  the  indigent  classes ;  hence  a  still  more  infuria- 
ted cry  from  the  starving  thousands,  of  scms  ctUottes,  against 
the  hard-hearted  farmers  and  corn-dealers,  who  would  not 
bring  their  corn  to  market.  Then  came  that  still  more  for- 
midable decree,  making  it  criminal  to  hold  back  the  corn 
when  ready  for  market,  and  those  odious  inquisitorial  visits 
to  search  for  it  on  every  farmer's  premises.  These  regula- 
tions, at  a  time  when  heads  were  struck  off  without  remorse, 
were  obeyed  for  a  season,  and  partially  removed  the  distress ; 
but  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  next  resource  of  the  farmer  was 
to  quit  farming,  and  go  to  something  else.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  decree  to  mcSce  it  criminal  to  desert  the  lands. 

But  whilst  the  convention  was  thus  regulating  corn  in  all 
its  details,  other  articles  were  rising  with  every  depreciation 
of  assignats,  and  consequently  a  damor  was  rising  against 
the  venders.  The  corn  producers  and  corn  sellers  consider- 
ed it,  too,  but  a  matter  of  justice,  to  put  a  maximum  on  other 
commodities  as  well  as  corn,  and  consequently  joined  in  the 
clamor.  Then  came  the  decrees  regulating  the  prices  of 
most  every  article  of  common  use,  such  as  soap,  candles,  su- 

Er,  etc.;  each  had  its  maximum,  and  in  every  case  greatly 
low  Its  cost  of  production.  This,  of  course,  produced  a 
disposition  to  transfer  capital  from  the  most  hardly  favored 
to  the  most  mildly  treated  occupations,  or  to  send  it  out  of 
the  country  to  be  invested  abroad.  Good  foreign  stocks, 
particularly,  would  eagerly  be  sought  for,  but  every  evasion 
only  called  for  a  fresh  sanguinary  decree  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 
The  law  every  where  tried  to  head  the  cupidity  of  individu- 
als. No  one,  who  has  not  well  considered  the  working  of 
that  complex  economical  mechanism,  by  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  comtnodities  is  so  beautifully  made  with  such  uner- 
ring precision  to  all  the  members  of  a  large  empire,  under 
the  simple  influence  of  the  laws  of  trade  and  the  pursuit  of 
individual  interest,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  business  which  the  Jacobin  government  carved 
out  for  iu^f  by  its  system  of  maxima.  What  a  net-work  of 
prying,  odious  despotism,  must  it  have  spread  over  the  whole 
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realm !  How  many  thousands  of  police  officers  did  it  re- 
quire to  drag  the  offenders  to  light ;  and  what  hard-hearted 
cruelty  to  execute  the  punishment  What  a  struggle  roust 
it  have  engendei*ed  between  the  hopes  of  selfishness  and  the 
fear  of  punishment, — between  the  sly,  calculating  cunning  of 
the  property-holders,  and  the  keen-scented  sagacity  of  the 
inquisitorial  police  officer.  In  the  meantime,  it  was  making 
France,  but  particularly  Paris,  one  enormous  pauper  estab- 
lishment. It  was  teaching  the  poor  every  where,  that  pro- 
visions must  be  reduced  to  their  capacity  to  purchase. 

The  fact  is,  the  revolution  had  now  run  through  all  the 
higher  grades  of  society  down  to  the  bottom  stratum.  This 
lowest  grade  had  always  looked  on  revolution  as  a  some- 
thing that  would  not  only  bring  political  change,  but  would 
give  them  a  plenty  of  happiness  and  plenty  of  food.  The 
poor  expected  Elysium,  and  the  Jacobins  seriously  attempt- 
ed to  give  it  to  them.  Hence,  we  easily  discern  another 
powerful  cause  of  the  rapidly  increasing  horrors,  as  the  re- 
volution advanced.  Under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, revolutions  disturb  the  regular  operations  of  the  laws  of 
trade ;  there  is  not  always  a  proper  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand  ;  products  are  not  well  distributed  when  made, — 
hence  greater  distress  among  the  lowest  people.  But,  in 
France,  this  lowest  grade  expected  plenty, — the  demagogues 
had  told  them  such  would  be  the  effects  of  revolution.  Then 
the  cry  was  gotten  up,  we  have,  traitors  who  prevent  this 
result ;  these  traitors  must  be  dispatched ;  they  are  the  true 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  starving  of  the  peo- 
ple. Thus,  in  the  first  stage  of  the  revolution,  the  nobles, 
the  priests  and  the  king,  were  accused  of  doing  all  the  mis- 
chief; with  another  advance,  the  constitutionalists  were  add- 
ed to  the  number,  and  called  aristocrats;  when  the  govern- 
ment became  a  pure  republic,  then  the  Girondists  were 
added, — and  we  shall  soon  see,  under  the  Jacobins,  that  one 
section  of  the  party  charged  the  distress  on  another ;  all  the 
time,  the  most  indigent,  particularly  in  Paris,  were  taught  to 
believe  that  the  revolution  had  never  gotten  far  enough,  as 
long  as  there  was  any  sufiering  among  the  people.*  The 
maxima,  and  the  serious  effort  made  to  provision  the  great 

♦  The  operatioa  of  this  cause  on  the  revolution  was  so  well  understood, 
that  one  of  the  most  ardent  revolutionists  once  foi^got  himsetf  in  a  letter,  ana 
said,  *^imU  va  bien  m,  U  pain  manque."  "AU  goes  well  here,  bread  is  scarce." 
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city  of  Paris,*  together  with  the  tax  law«t  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  last  term  of  the  revolutionary  series.  There  was 
no  point  beyond  this  to  which  the  revolution  could  go.  This 
period  coincides  with  the  reign  of  terror;  and  under  the 
directory,  when  the  reaction  was  very  powerful,  the  whole 
system  was  repealed, — and  thus  terminated  this  herculean 
but  most  absurd  project,  for  superseding  the  laws  of  trade, 
and  feeding  the  idle  and  the  indigent.  Holy  writ  has  pro- 
claimed that  the  poor  will  be  always  amongst  us.  Judicious 
laws  may  alleviate,  but  can  never  eradicate  pauperism.  He 
who,  in  revolutionary  times,  stimulates  the  poor  to  excesses, 
under  the  promise  that  revolution  will  remove  all  indigence 
and  want,  must  be  either  an  ignorant  fanatic,  or  an  unprin- 
cipled demagogue ;  and  it  is  such  miserable  delusions  as 
these,  that  caused  the  revolution  of  France  but  too  literally 
to  realise  the  prediction  of  Rousseau,  that,  **when  the  people 
shall  have  nothing  more  to  eat,  they  will  eat  the  rich.** 

9.  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — After  giving  an  account 
of  the  prodigious  exertions  of  the  Jacobinical  government, 
it  is  now  proper  to  examine  a  little  into  the  machinery  by 

•  The  city  of  Paris  was  actually  for  some  time  put  on  allowance,  and 
only  a  certain  amount  of  bread  and  meat  allowed  to  each  citizen.  In  the 
winter  of  1793-94,  each  citizen  was  reduced  to  half  a  pound  of  meat  per 
diem,  and  the  daily  allowance  of  Paris  was  75  oxen,  15,000  pounds  veal 
and  mutton,  and  200  hogs.  In  the  winter  of  1795,  the  quantity  of  bread  to 
each  individual  was  reduced  to  one  pound  per  diem,  except  to  laborers,  who 
were  entitled  to  one  and  a  half  pounds.  Small  as  this  allowance  was,  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  reduce  it  still  farther,  and  for  several  weeks 
each  citizen's  ration  was  only  tujo  ounces  of  black  and  coarse  bread  a  day, 
and  this  pittance  could  only  be  obtained  by  first  proccuring  tickets  from  the 
committees  of  government,  and  afterwards  waitmg  at  the  doors  of  the  ba- 
kers, from  11  oxlock  at  night,  often  till  7  in  the  morning,  during  the  rigor  of 
an  arctic  winter.  The  horrors  of  the  scarcity  during  this  year  were  in- 
creased by  the  rigor  of  the  winter,  which  was  more  intense  than  any  Imown 
in  Europe  for  one  hundred  years.  It  was  during:  this  celebrated  winter, 
(1794-95,)  that  Pichegru  conquered  Holland,  owmg  to  the  freezing  of  the 
rivers  and  the  canals,  which  enabled  him  to  march  ms  army  over  the  whole 
country  without  any  impediment  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  yessels 
were  actually  taken  by  cavalry,  so  thick  was  the  ice  in  the  ports. 

t  The  principle  was,  as  Camille  Desmoulins  expressed  it,  "while  the  sans 
adoUes  fight,  the  monsieurs  must  pay," — hence  the  imp&ts  progressiva,  or  as- 
cending taxes.  Incomes  were  exempt  to  1000  francs  per  annum  to  each  in- 
dividual of  a  family*,  all  above  1000,  were  taxed  one-tenth;  when  the  in- 
come of  the  individual  passed  10,000  francs,  then  the  whole  of  the  excess 
was  demanded  by  the  goyemment  05  a  loan.  This  was  the  celebrated  vo- 
luntary loan  which,  it  was  supposed,  would  brine  1,000,000,000  francs  into 
the  treasury,  and  raise  the  value  of  assignats,  by  diminishing  the  amount  in 
circulation.  Thus  do  we  see,  according  to  the  Jacobinical  tax  law  of  1793, 
an  incomes  exempt  up  to  1000  francs, — above  that  point,  as  Carlyle  ex- 
presses it,  you*fe«f /firfy,— but  when  you  get  to  10,000,  you  bleed  gushing! 
10  VOL.  V. NO.  9. 
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which  these  tremendous  effects  were  produced.  As  soon  as 
the  kins  was  dethroned  and  a  pure  republic  established,  there 
was  only  one  great  acknowledged  power  left  in  France, — 
the  ncUwnal  convention.  The  Girondists,  for  a  short  time, 
were  triumphant  in  this  body ;  they  were  an  extremely  pa- 
triotic and  respectable  party,  and  ardently  wished  for  a 
virtuous  republic.  During  their  reign,  whilst  the  convention 
was  adjudged  politically  omnipotent,  the  old  system  of  act- 
ing by  ministers  was  still  kept  up,  and  the  celebrated  Roland 
mmistry,  composed  of  Girondists,  were  considered  as  a  sort 
of  executive,  responsible,  however,  to  the  convention.  But 
the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists  involved  the  overthrow  of 
their  ministry,  and  as  energetic  action  became  necessary,  the 
convention  fell  on  the  plan  of  appointing  committees  to  da 
the  executive  business,  responsible,  of  course,  to  their  body. 
These  committees,  although  considered  as  mere  supervisory 
bodies,  in  a  very  short  time  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the 
government  In  the  first  place,  it  was  impossible  for  so  nu- 
merous a  body  as  the,  convention  to  attend  to  the  manifold 
duties  of  the  government.  Secondly,  ever  since  the  fall  of 
the  Girondists  the  convention  had  become  terror-stricken, 
and  was  disposed  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  most  daring  spir- 
its, without  even  discussing  subjects.  The  numerous  arrests 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  convention,  destroyed  at  once 
the  freedom  of  debate,  and  gave  rise  to  the  more  secret  out- 
of-door  influence  of  the  committees.  Of  all  the  committees, 
xhdX  oi ptiblic  safety  {salut  public)  vidA  the  most  important, 
and  soon  became,  m  fact,  the  dominant  power  of  France, 
The  ministers  henceforth  were  its  mere  creatures,  and 
considered  as  very  little  more  than  clerks  in  their  respective 
departments.  It  was  this  committee  which,  in  fact,  appoint- 
ed the  generals,  judges,  juries,  etc. — which  sent  its  commis- 
sioners throughout  all  France  to  supervise  and  report  to 
them.  It  was  this  committee  that  struck  down  the  opposing 
factions,  initiated  all  laws,  had  complete-  command,  over  afi 
persons^  by  the  law  against  the  suspectedr—o\QY  all  lives,  by 
the  revolutionary  tribunal^ — over  all  property,  by  means  of 
the  requisitions  and  the  majcimum, — and  over  every  member 
of  the  convention,  by  the  decrees  of  arrest,  which  could  so 
easily  be  obtained  from  a  panic-stricken  body.  It  was 
through  the  agency  of  this  celebrated  committee  that  Robe- 
spierre both  acquired  and  lost  the  dictatorship ;  and  although 
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the  principal  names*  on  this  committee,  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  are  sufficient  to  sicken  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist, 
yet  all  must  agree  that  never  was  there  a  more  hard-working, 
energetic  body  of  men  at  the  head  of  any  government 
They  distributed  the  duties  among  themselves,  and  worked 
with  an  energy  and  earnestness  worthy  of  better  men.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  on  this  committee  was  the  celebra- 
ted Camot,  who  presided  with  such  wonderful  success  over 
the  war  department.  Humanity  is  forced  to  regret  that  the 
name  of  this  great,  I  had  like  to  have  added  virtuous,  man  is 
found  appended  to  all  the  sanguinary  decrees  and  horrid 
proscriptions  of  the  committee  of  public  safety,  during  the 
reign  cw  terror.  His  excuse  was,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  sign  these  decrees  without  examination.  With 
such  an  enormous  mass  of  business,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee could  only  discharge  the  public  business  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor  and  mutual  confidence. 

10.  Decline  of  DanUnCs  influence — Increase  of  RobeS' 
pierre^s. — After  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  on  2d  June,  the 
government  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins, 
amongst  whom  dissensions  quickly  arose,  as  might  have  easi- 
ly been  foreseen.  Up  to  this  period,  Danton  may  be  regar- 
ded as  perhaps  the  master-spirit  of  the  Jacobins, — it  was  his 
daring  and  his  eloquence  that  had  infused  courage  at  every 
critical  and  decisive  moment.  He  had  hitherto  gone  all 
lengths,  and  devised  the  boldest  and  most  violent  means ; 
but  the  time  had  now  come,  when  even  this  daring  spirit 
should  be  denounced  for  moderatisme, — for  lagging  too  far 
behind  the  revolution.  Although  Danton  has  many  of  the 
very  worst  sins  of  the  revolution  to  answer  for, — although 
dissipated,  loose,  perhaps  corrupt,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
one  of  the  worst ;  in  many  respects,  he  had  even  an  elevated 
character.  He  regarded  the  revolution  as  a  great  game,  in 
which  heads  were  stakes ;  when  he  won,  he  took  them — had 
he  lost,  he  would  have  been  ready  for  the  sacrifice.  He 
was  not  blood-thirsty  like  Marat, — he  had  not  personal  ha- 
treds like  Robespierre.  Under  other  circumstances,  he  might 
have  been  regarded  as  what  the  world  would  call  h  fine,  gen* 
erous-heartedfeUofw.    He  was  a  warm  friend,  and  whilst  he 

♦  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Cauthon,  Collot  D'Herbois.  Billaud  Varennes. 
Barr^re,  were  on  this  committee.  Collot  D'Herbois,  who  always  supported 
the  most  cniel  measures,  used  to  say,  "that  the  body  politic  becomes  more 
healthy,  the  more  it  perspiray 
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could  plan  the  slaughter  of  multitudes,  as  he  did  on  the  10th 
August  and  2d  September,  1792,  he  was  extremely  accessi- 
ble to  pity  towards  individuals.*    What  he  did,  he  really 
considered  necessary.    He  had  no  personal  antipathies,  and 
consequently  but  few  personal  enemies.    He  was  fond  of 
his  pleasures,  devoted  to  his  wife,  and  loved  good  dinners 
ad  it  was  supposed,  as  the  revolution  ad- 
came  too  greedy  for  money  to  spend  on 
s.    His  honesty  and  integrity  began  to 
became  rather  indolent  after  the  2d  June, 
the  Jacobin  clubs  so  often.    He  was  be- 
3  censure  of  not  relishing  the  company  of 
friends, — ^**Danton  left  me  "  said  a  Jaco- 
bin in  the  tribunal,  **to  go  and  shake  hands  with  a  Grenercdr 
Besides  all  this,  Danton  was  accused  of  moderatisme.    It  was 
said  that  he  barely  acquiesced  in  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, — 
that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  traitors,  as  accomplices  of 
Pitt,etc. — that  he  positively  disapproved  of  the  violent  scenes 
of  the  2d  June,  and  particularly  of  the  conduct  of  Henriott, 
the  commandant  of  the  national  guard ;  and  that  he  was  the 
warm  personal  friend  of  Dumouriez,  and  did  not  believe  him 
to  be  a  traitor. 

Whilst  Danton,  hitherto  the  great  man  of  his  party,  was 
thus  sinking  in  their  estimation,  another  was  rapidly  sup- 
planting him, — this  was  Robespierre.  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  in  violent  revolutions  like  that  of  France,  statesmen  run 
their  career  within  extremely  short  periods.f  Robespierre 
had  the  advantage  of  not  being  so  prominent  as  Danton,  in 
the  first  stages  of  the  revolution.  He  developed  himself 
more  gradually.  In  the  first  national  assembly,  he  was  look- 
ed on  as  an  enthusiast,  but  was  a  poor  speaker,  and  his  influ- 
ence inconsiderable.    The  celebrated  fusilade  of  the  Champs 

•  One  great  difference  between  the  cruelty  of  Danton  and  Robespierre 
was,  that  the  former  slaughtered  by  wkoUsak^  the  latter  in  deUal^ — ^the  for- 
mer used  mobs  and  cannon,  the  latter  used  decrees,  revolutionary  tribunals 
and  the  guillotine.  The  cruelty  of  the  former  spent  itself  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,— -daring  coups-de-main^ — which  he  justified  on  the  plea  of  political 
necessity.  The  cruelty  of  the  latter  assumed  the  form  of  system, — pretend- 
ed to  work  under  the  sanction  of  law, — ^permeated  all  the  ramifications  of 
society,  and  struck  at  the  heads  of  individuals  rather  than  of  masses. 

t  From  May,  1789,  to  July,  1794,  when  Robespierre  fell,  a  period  of  little 
more  than  five  vears,  we  have  no  less  than  five  distinct  sets  of  statesmen, 
who  rose,  flourished  for  a  day,  and  were  cut  down.  The  constitutionalists, 
the  Girondists,  the  Dantonists,  the  Hebertists,  and  the  terrorists  of  Robes- 
pierre. 
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de  Mars  under  the  orders  of  Lafayette,  caused  him  to  skulk 
and  hide  for  several  da3rs  in  a  most  dastardly  manner.  With 
such  a  nation  as  the  French,  this  would  have  been  fatal  to 
his  popularity,  if  his  fame  had  been  so  bright  at  the  time  as 
to  have  attracted  the  public  scrutiny.  As  the  revolution  ad- 
vanced, Robespierre  played  his  part  with  a  skill  admirably 
adapted  to  the  times  and  the  party  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. He  had  never,  like  Dantou,  shewn  affection  for 
any  proscribed  individual,  although  he  was  very  vain — dress- 
ed with  scrupulous  neatuess  ;*  whilst  the  roost  shabby  cos- 
tume was  the  boast  and  badge  of  the  Jacobins ;  and  had  his 
room  hun^  around  with  looking-fi^lasses,  busts  and  pictures 
of  himself— on  which  he  was  lorever  gazins  with  more 
than  a  woman's  vanity.  Yet,  all  this  seemed  not  to  give 
offence  to  his  sans-culottic  friends.  His  character,  his  tear- 
ing and  demeanor  in  other  respects,  obtained  for  him  the 
reputation  of  incorruptible.  One  capital  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Rob^pierre,  was  his  entire  freedom  from  avarice, 
or  the  love  of  money.  "He  was  a  fanatic,  a  monster,"  said  Na- 
poleon ;  ^but  he  was  incorruptible,  and  incapable  of  robbing, 
irom  a  desire  of  enriching  himself.  It  was  truly  astonish- 
ing to  see  those  fanatics,  who,  bathed  up  to  the  elbows  in 
blood,  would  not  for  the  world,  have  taken  a  piece  of  money 
or  a  watch  from  the  victims  they  were  butchering.  At  the 
very  time  when  Marat  and  Robespierre  were  committing 
those  massacres,  if  Pitt  had  offered  them  two  hundred  mil- 
lions of  money,  they  would  have  refused  it  with  indigna- 
tion." Robespierre  never  associated  with  any  general,  finan- 
cier, or  deputy, — hence,  he  was  r^arded  as  the  people's 
friend.  He  indulged  in  no  pleasures  during  the  revolution ; 
he  lived  obscurely  and  cheaply,  at  a  poor  cabinet-maker's,  in 
the  Rue  St  Honors,  and  kept  up  an  entirely  unknown  con- 

•  He  was  paiticnlar  about  having  his  linen  very  fine  and  very  white. 
The  woman  who  took  caie  of  it  was  frequently  scolded  on* this  accoonu 
He  had  his  frills  plaited  wiUi  extreme  neatness :  he  wore  waistcoats  of 
delicate  colors— pink,  light  bine,  chamois,  elegantly  embroidered ;  and  we 
most  remember,  as  Carlyle  says,  that  waistcoats,  in  those  days,  wen  waut- 
cMrtt, — they  came  down  low  enough  to  cover  the  hips!  The  dressing  of 
his  hair  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  he  was  very  difficult  about  the  cut 
and  color  of  his  coat.    He  had  two  watches,  wore  several  costly  rings  on 


dressed  with  such  care ;  but  in  its  favorite  Robespierre,  tiiis  was  consideN 
ed  as  perfectly  lepobUcan.    (M.  P.  F.  3, 61.) 
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nection  with  his  eldest  daughter.  Thus  did  be  acquire  the 
character  of  bein^  austere,  reserved,  upright,  and  was  repu- 
ted to  be  one  of  the  most  incorruptible  patriots  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  people, — ^he  was 
assiduous  and  laborious  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  public  safety,  and  he  was  constant  in  his  atten- 
dance at  the  Jacobin  club.  His  character,  his  position,  his 
assiduity,  enabled  him  to  scold  even  his  trusty  Jacobins  ; 
whilst  Danton,  who  always  became  indolent  and  negligent 
the  moment  any  great  crisis  was  past,  absented  himself  so 
frequently  from  the  club,  that  when  he  appeared,  he  was 
obliged  to  excuse  himself,  and  protest  that  he  was  still  a 
patriot,  etc. 

11.  Hehertists — Their  Atheism — Their  excesses  in  Par 
ris. — ^Whilst  Danton  and  his  party  were  supposed  to  be 
lagging  behind  the  revolution,  there  was  another  party  that 
seemed  to  be  running  ahead  of  it — these  were  the  Hebertists. 
We  have  already  seen  the  immense  influence  exercised  by 
the  commune  of  Paris,  during  the  latter  period  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly.  Whilst  the  Girondists  were  in  the  ascen- 
dant in  the  national  convention,  the  commune  and  the  Jaco- 
bins labored  together  for  their  extermination ;  which  was 
effected,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  2d  June.  From  June  to 
November,  1793,  the  committee  of  public  safety  gradually 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  France.  But,  violent 
and  intemperate  as  was  this  committee,  the  commune  of 
Paris  and  the  Hebertists  were  disposed  to  go  greatly  beyond 
it  The  policy  recommended  by  this  parly  may  be  consid- 
ered as  representing  the  lost  term  in  the  revolutionary  series. 
They  pushed  the  democratic  principle  to  the  extreme  of  li- 
centiousness and  moboctacy.  Anarchy  and  atheism  were 
the  symbols  of  the  party.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  each 
political  party  which  arose  in  France,  during  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  was  characterized  by  its  religious,  no  less  than 
by  its  political  opinions, — ^thus  the  refractory  and  nonjuring 
clergy  belonged  to  the  old  regime,  and  represented  their 
opinions.  The  constitutional  clergy  were  Jansenists.  Phi- 
losophical deism,  with  the  worship  of  one  God  alone,  was 
the  creed  of  Robespierre,  the  committee  of  public  safety,  and 
of  most  of  the  Jacobins.  The  atheistical  materialism  of  the 
society  of  Holbach,  with  the  worship  of  reason  and  ncUure^ 
was  the  religion  of  the  commune  and  the  Hebertists.    Chau- 
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mette  and  Hebert  were  the  political  chiefs  of  this  latter  party.* 
Ronsin,  the  commandant  of  the  revolutionary  army,  was  its 
general, — ^the  atheist  and  madman,  Anacharsis  Clootz,  the 
self-styled  representeUive  and  orator  of  the  human  raccj 
was  its  apostle.  The  club  of  the  Coroeliers  was  its  head 
quarters, — ^the  lowest  rabble  of  Paris  and  other  cities  consti- 
tuted its  popular  support,  and  the  Pire  Duchesne,  the  most 
calumnious,  the  most  violent  and  obscene  of  all  the  news- 
papers published  during  these  terrible  times,  was  its  organ, 
edited  by  Hebert,  the  greatest  of  scoundrels.  The  excesses 
of  thb  party  have,  perhaps,  thrown  more  odium  on  the 
French  revolution,  than  those  of  any  other,  particularly  its 
anti-religious  excesses.  It  was,  for  a  season,  all  powerfiil 
in  Paris,  when  the  commune  and  rabble  supported  it.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  it  prevailed  on  Gobel,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and 
the  other  clergy  of  the  city,  to  renounce  Christianity ;  and 
to  substitute  the  worship  of  reason  for  that  of  Christ  The 
churches  were  shut  up  or  transformed  into  temples  of  rear 
souj  and  the  most  scandalous  scenes  were  enacted  m  the 
most  public  manner.  Every  tenth  day  a  revolutionary  lead- 
er ascended  the  pulpit,  and  preached  atheism  to  the  bewil- 
dered audience.  Marat  and  Lepellettiert  were  deified, — the 
instrument  of  death  was  sanctified  under  the  title  of  holy 
guillotine.  The  inscription,  ^^death  is  an  eternal  sleepP 
was  placed  on  the  public  cemeteries.  Pache,  Hebert  and 
Chaumette,  the  leaders  of  the  commune,  publicly  expressed 
their  determination  to  dethrone  the  king  of  Heaven,  as  well  as 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  Thecomedian,Monort,carried  disgust- 
ing blasphemy  to  its  utmost  height,  when  he  exclaimed,  "God, 
if  you  exist,  avenge  your  injured  name  !  I  bid  you  defiance ! 
you  remain  silent — ^you  dare  not  launch  your  thunders ! 
Who,  ailer  this,  will  believe  in  your  existence !"  The  first 
festival  of  reason  was  held  with  pomp  on  10th  November, 
1793.  In  Paris,  it  was  attended  by  all  the  sections  and  con- 
stituted authorities.  A  young  and  beautiful,  but  immodest 
woman,  the  wife  of  Momoro,  the  printer,  represented  the 
goddess  of  reason.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  drapery ; 
a  mantle  of  azure  blue  huns;  from  her  shoulders ;  her  flow- 
ing hair  was  covered  with  the  cap  of  liberty.  She  sat  upon 
an  antique  seat,  entwined  with  ivy,  and  borne  by  four  citi- 

•  Maxat  was  the  undoubted  head  as  long  as  he  lived.    Bat  then  the  party 
was  not  entirely  developed  in  allits  hideous  deformity, 
t  A  Jacobin  who  had  been  assassinated. 
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Zens.    Young  girls,  dressed  in  white  and  crowned  with 
roses,  preced^  and  followed  the  goddess, — then  came  the 
busts  of  Lepellettier  and  Marat.    Speeches  were  delivered, 
and  hymns  sung  in  the  temple  of  reason.    After  which,  they 
proceeded  to  the  national  convention ;  where  Chaumette  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  fanaticism  and  the  establishment  of  the 
only  true  worship,  that  of  liberty  and  recisan.    The  goddess 
of  reason  then  descended  from  her  throne,  and  went  up  to 
the  president  of  the  convention,  who  gave  her  the  fraternal 
kiss,  amid^  universal  bravoes  and  shouts  of  ^^the  Republic 
wer !  down  with  Fanaticism  /" 
verthrown,  with  greater  violence,  the 
lU  lives  were  threatened,  all  fortunes 
tandard  of  exchanges  was  arbitrarily 
of  religion  were  abolished,  the  pulpits 
3S  ceased,  the  burial  service  was  dis- 
iceived  no  conununion,  the  dying  no 
je  bells  were  silent,  and  Sunday  was 
obliterated.     The  names  of  weights  and  measures  were 
changed  *  and  the  names  of  months  and  days  were  altered ; 
and  a  new  calendar,  with  a  new  style  for  the  computation  of 
time,  was  introduced.t 

•  The  new  system  of  weights  and  measnres,  one  of  the  results  of  the 
audacious  spirit  of  innovatioD,  was  most  admirable.  The  idea  was  con- 
ceiyed  of  taking  for  the  unit  of  weight  and  for  the  unit  of  measure,  natu- 
ral and  unvariable  quantities.  Thus,  distilled  water  was  taken  for  the 
unit  of  weights,  and  a  part  of  the  meridian  for  the  unit  of  measure.  These 
units,  multiplied  or  diTided  by  ten,  ad  inJinUwn,  formed  the  beautiful  deci- 
mal system  of  the  French,  which  surpasses  all  others. 

t  They  made  the  year  and  the  new  era  conunence  with  the  22d  day  of 
September,  1792,— a  day  which,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  was  that  of  the 
institution  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  decimal 
system  was  obseryea  in  all  the  diyisions,  except  as  to  the  months;  here 
nature  commanded  a  deyiation  from  the  decimal  computation.  The  year 
was  diyided  into  twelye  months,  each  of  thirty  days.  The  three  fall 
months,  commencing  on  23d  September,  were  named  Vendemaire,  Bru- 
maire,  Primaire;  the  three  winter  months  were  called  Niyose,  Pluyiose. 
Ventose;  the  three  spring  months  were  Germinal,  Floreal,  Prairial ;  and 
the  three  summer  months  were  Messidor,  Thermidor,  Fructidor.  Each 
month  was  diyided  into  three  portions,  of  ten  da3rs  each,  called  decades ; 
the  tenth  day  of  each  decade  was  a  day  of  rest,  making  only  three  to  the 
month.  The  days  were  named  according  to  their  succession,  Primidi, 
Duodi,  Tridi,  Cluartidi,  Cluintidi,  Sexlidi,  Septidi,  Octidi,  Nonidi,  Decadi. 
The  day  was  diyided  according  to  the  decimal  ^stem,  into  ten  parts  or 
hours,  these  af^siin  into  ten  others,  etc. ;  and  new  dials  were  ordered,  to  put 
into  practice  this  new  method  of  computing  time.  As  each  month  had 
only  thirty  days,  fiye  complimentary  days  were  required  to  make  out  the 
year  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-fiye  days.— these  were  all  inserted  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  between  Fructidor  and  Vendemaire,  and  were  called 
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12.  Overthrow  of  the  Hebertists  and  the  Dantonists — 
Reign  cf  Terror. — After  having  thus  described  the  posi- 
tion and  policy  of  Dan  ton  and  his  party,  and  the  excesses  of 
the  Hebertists,  we  will  briefly  explain  the  manner  in  which 
teth  those  parties  were  overthrown  by  Robespierre  and  the 
"bommittee  of  public  safety.    After  the  &11  of  the  Girondists, 
Danton  and  his  party  being  the  moderates^  and  wishing^ 
therefore,  to  hold  back  the  revolution,  and  keep  it  from  run- 
ning into  farther  excesses,  became,  of  cou 
^and  violently  opposed  to  the  conmiune  ( 
Hebertists,  who  were  the  u//ra-revolutionis 
have  just  seen  running  into  every  extravaj 
/cal  and  anti-religious.    The  celebrated  joui 
delier,  edited  by  Camille  Desmoulins,  p 
powerful  and  witty  journalist  which  those 
produced,  was  the  organ  of  the  Dantonists ;  and  was  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  Pire  Duchesne,  the  organ  of  the 
Hebertists.* 

Whilst  these  two  parties  were  thus  violently  denouncing 
each  other,  Robespierre,  who  had  become  the  aecided  leader 
in  the  committee  of  public  safety,  was  determined  to  render 
the  committee  omnipotent  in  Pmnce,  and  consequently  it 
became  his  interest  to  put  down  the  Hebertists,  who  were 
jealous  of  its  power,  and  were  pushing  the  revolution  into 
the  wildest  anarchy,  which  would,  eventually,  have  thrown 
all  the  powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  com- 

san&-adotides.  They  were  set  apart  for  holida3r8  and  national  festivala,— the 
first  was  for  the  festival  of  genius^ — the  second,  of  lalfOTj — the  third^  of  no- 
ble acUanSf — the  foarth,  of  rewards^ — and  the  fifth,  of  opinion.  This  last  fes- 
tival was  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  French;  it  was  a  political  carnival 
of  twenty-four  hours,  during  which,  people  should  be  allowed  to  say  and 
write  wnat  they  pleased  with  impunity,  concerning  eveiy  public  man. 
Every  leap  year,  or  course,  brought  a  sixth  sans^uioHde,  which  was  called 
the  fysUval  of  the  Bevolutinn. 

•  In  speaking  of  the  P^  Duckesne^  Camille  exclaims,  "Knowest  thon 
not,  Hebert,  that  when  the  tyrants  of  Europe  wish  to  make  their  slaves  be- 
lieve that  France  is  covered  with  darkness  and  barbarism— that  this  Paris, 
so  extolled  for  its  attic  wit  and  its  taste,  is  peopled  with  Vandals;  knowest 
thou  not  wretch,  that  it  is  scraps  of  thy  paper  which  they  insert  in  their 
Grazettes  1  As  if  the  people  were  as  ignorant  as  thon  wouldst  make  Pitt 
believe;  as  if  they  could  not  be  talked  to  but  in  so  coarse  a  language;  as 
if  that  were  the  language  of  the  convention  and  the  committee  of  public 
safety;  as  if  thy  obscenities  were  those  of  the  nation;  as  if  a  sewer  of 
Paris  were  the  Seine."  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pire  Lhuketne  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  Camille  a  paUry  intnriguer,  a  samndrelJUfor  tke  guillotine,  « 
eonapirator  who  vnskes  the  prisons  to  be  opened  in  order  to  make  a  mm  Vendie 
with  themf  a  knave  in  thepaif  of  PiU,  a  Umg-'eared  ass,  etc.,  eU, 
n  VOLV. — NO.  9. 
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munes  and  rabbles  of  the  cities,  particularly  of  Paris.  Be- 
sides this  motive,  which  operated  oa  Robespierre,  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  religious  one  like- 
wise. He  was  violently  opposed  to  the  atheism  of  the  Heber- 
tists.  He  wi^,  perhaps,  as  vain  of  his  philo9ophic€U  deism^ 
and  of  his  speeches  and  reports  on  the  existence  pf  the  su- 
preme beingj  as  of  any  acts  of  his  life.  His  enthusiasm 
upon  this  subject,  alniost  amounted  to  monofnania.  He 
became  so  inflat<^  with  his  importance  in  this  respect,  that 
he  at  last  got  up  a  festival  in  honor  of  the  supreme  being, 
and  he  himself  was  honored  with  the  office  of  high  priest 
on  the  occasion.  Besides  the  political  and  selfish  motive, 
then,  we  must  suppose  that  Robespierre  was  governed  by  a» 
religious  one  likewise.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, — he 
formed,  for  a  time,  a  closer  union  with  the  Dantonists,  and 
openly  denounced  the  Hebertists.  In  the  month  of  March, 
1794,  nineteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hebertists  were  arrested 
and  guillotined  as  athiests  and  traitors,  who  were  hired  by 
Pitt  and  foreigners,  to  push  the  revolution  into  such  excesses 
as  would  disgust  the  world  with  the  French  government 
This  victory  of  Robespierre  announced  that  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  had  stopped;  for  it  was  the  first  time  since  its 
commencement,  that  the  most  forward  party  had  fail^  to 
triumph.  Whilst  running  down,  however,  this  party  of  the 
ii/^ra-revolutionists,  Robespierre  began  to  incur  the  odium 
of  being  himself  a  moderate ;  and  he  became  fearful  of 
compromising  his  own  popularity  and  power.  He  there- 
fore resolved,  most  meanly,  to  run  the  revolution  over  the 
only  man  and  the  only  party  in  France,  who  stood  between 
him  and  absolute  power.  Accordindy,  just  six  days  after 
the  execution  of  the  Hebertists,  he  denounced  Danton  and 
his  party  before  the  convention.  The  leaders  were  arrested, 
and  after  an  infamous  trial,  conducted  by  the  infamous  Fau- 
quier Tinville,  they  were  guillotined  on  die  6th  of  April, 
1794.* 

Thus  did  Robespierre  strike  down,  with  relentless  cruel- 
ty, both  those  who  went  beyond  and  those  who  fell  behind 
him  in  their  revolutionary  ardor.  The  Dantonists  were  the 
last  defenders  of  humanity  and  moderation.    The  Giron- 

*  Here  again,  we  find  something  touching  in  the  mere  ages  of  those  who 
were  gnillotined.  Danton  was  only  34;  Camille  Desmoulins  was  33; 
Bazi/e  was  29;  Heraolt  SecheUes  and  Philippeaux  were  34,  etc.  Thus 
talents,  cooiage,  patriotism,  youth,  were  all  again  included  in  this  new 
holocaust,  as  in  that  of  the  Qirondists. 
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dists  had  wished  to  present  the  reign  of  terror, — the  Dan- 
tonists  to  tlop  it  All  had  now  perished.  After  them,  no 
voice  was  heard  for  sometime  against  the  dictatorship  of 
terror.  It  struck  its  silent  and  reiterated  blows  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other.  After  the  fall  of  the  Qirondists,  a 
reign  of  terror  had  commenced.  But,  after  the  fall  of  Dan- 
ton,  for  about  four  months  which  elapsed,  till  the  fall  of  Ro- 
bespierre, we  have  a  rei&fn  of  terror  far  more  dreadful  than 
any  which  had  preceded  it.*  Every  citizen  of  France  felt 
alarm.  It  was  impossible  to  say  who  was  safe.  Formerly, 
the  guillotine  was  only  dreaded  by  those  who  lagged  behind 
the  revolution.  But  the  committee  of  public  se^ety  had  de- 
stroyed both  those  who  had  too  much  zeal  and  those  who 
had  too  little.  Men  knew  not  what  principles  to  profess, — 
what  doctrines  to  advocate,  to  save  their  lives.  There  seem- 
ed to  be  but  one  resource  left  to  all  public  men,  and  that  was, 
to  sin^  the  praises  of  Robespierre!  and  the  committee  of  pub- 
lic satety.  There  was  but  one  policy  to  pursue,  and  that^ 
was,  to  adopt  with  eagerness,  all  the  measures  recommended 
by  these  infamous  men,  and  execute  with  frightful  despatch 
their  terrible  decrees.    During  this  period,  Iu>bespierre  had 

*  A  siinple  tabular  expose  of  the  monthly  return^  ofprisoners  jraillotined 
ia  Paris,  from  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  on  2d  Jane,  1793,  to  the  tall  of  Ro- 
bespierre, in  July,  1794,  will  show  the  terrible  progressive  increase  of  vic- 
tims daring  the  four  last  months. 
1793— Jane,       -  -  -       14 

July,        ...       13 

August,   -  -  -         5  . 

September,  -  -       16  ^    . 

October,  .  -  -       60,  including  Brissot  and  the  Girondists. 

November,  -  -       53 

December,  -  -       73 

1794— January,  -  -       83 

February,  -  -       75 

March,    -  -  -      123,  including  Hebertists. 

April,       ...     263,  including  Dantonists. 

May,       .  -  -      324 

June,       ...      672 

.  ,  ooc  )  exclusive  of  Robespierre  and  his 

J»^y»        -  -  -     «35,J  accomplices. 

t  And  yei  it  was  sometimes  dangerous  to  praise  him,  when  it  operated  on 
his  fears.  Thus,  when  the  Journal  de  la  Montaigne  and  the  Moniteur  as? 
•erted  of  a  speech  of  his,  that  *4t  was  a  master-piece  which  was  not  sus- 
ceptible of  analysis,  because  every  word  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence, 
every  sentence  to  a  page,"  etc.  He  accused  these  two  journals  of  praising, 
him  inordinately,— that  they  might  rain  him  with  the  people  by  producing, 
the  appearance  of  his  being  all-powerful.  Both  journals  were  obliged  to. 
retract  what  had  been  said,  to  apologize  for  praising  him,  by  assurances 
tliat  their  intientionff  were  pure. 
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around  him  a  kind  of  court,  composed  of  a  few  men,  but 
mostly  of  women,  who  paid  him  the  most  delicate  attentions. 
They  were  constantly  eulogizing  his  virtue,  his  eloquence, 
his  genius.  They  called  him  a  divine,  a  super-human  mor- 
tal. As  the  committee  of  public  safety  had  now  usurped  all 
the  powers  of  government,  Robespierre,  who  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  conunittee,  was  universally  re- 
Srded  as  the  dictator  of  France.  It  was  customary  to  say, 
obespierre  wills  it, — not  the  committee  wiMs  it.  The 
agents  of  power  constantly  named  Robespierre  in  their 
operations.  The  victims  imputed  to  him  all  their  suffer- 
ings, and  the  inmates  of  the  prisons  recognized  him  alone 
as  their  oppressor.  Foreigners  called  the  French  soldiers 
Robespierre?^  soldiers.  Whilst  Robespierre  was  thus  daz- 
zling all  eyes  by  his  influence,  he  seemed  to  have  planted 
his  power  on  a  firm  basis.  The  lower  classes,  who  had 
hitherto  advocated  the  onward  progress  of  the  revolution, 
seemed  now  to  consider  him  the  very  impersonation  of  the 
revolution,  and  sustained  him  for  a  time  as  the  representa- 
tive of  their  doctrines  and  interests.  The  armed  force  of 
Paris,  conunanded  by  his  creature,  Henriott,  was  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  was  idl-powerful  at  the  Jacobin  club,  which  he 
purified  at  his  pleasure.  All  the  important  places  were  oc- 
cupied by  his  creatures.  He  formed  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal and  the  new  commune  of  Paris  to  suit  his  ambition, 
by  making  Payan  procureur  general  in  the  place  of  Chau- 
mette,  and  Fleuriott  the  mayor  of  Paris  in  the  stead  of  Pache. 
Whilst  Robespierre  was  tnus  securing,  as  he  supposed,  a 
firm  basis  for  his  government,  the  committee  met  the  diffi- 
culties of  its  position  with  an  energy,  an  assiduity,  a  deter- 
mination, which  have  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  not  only  attended  to  the  weighty  political  and 
military  concerns  of  the  country,  but  it  shrank  not,  at  the 
same  time,  from  that  immensity  of  labor  which  the  maxima 
and  the  unwise  tampering  with  the  laws  of  trade  had  im- 
posed upon  it.  It  boldly  reformed  the  whole  system  of  agri- 
culture, changed  all  the  legislation  of  farming  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  tillage  of  lands,  introducing  new  rota- 
tion of  crops,  artificial  meadows,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle. 
It  instituted  botanic  gardens,  naturalized  exotic  plants,  form- 
ed nurseries  of  trees,  had  courses  of  lectures  opened  on 
fanning.  It  ordered  the  general  draining  of  marshes,  invi- 
ted the  architects  to  furnish  plans  for  rebuilding  villages  and 
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for  chancing  the  opera  house  into  a  covered  arena,  where 
the  people  might  assemble  in  winter.  Thus  did  it  execute 
every  thing  at  once,  with  an  industry  which  no  government 
has  ever  surpassed.  In  this  respect,  the  extreme  of  demo- 
cracy is  very  analogous  to  the  extreme  of  monarchy.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Prussian  government  under  Frederick  the 
Great.  When  all  power  was  concentrated  in  him,  all  the 
officers  of  government  were  mere  agents.  His  secretaries 
were  little  more  than  clerks.  His  extraordinary  ability,  in- 
dustry, and  distrust,  made  him  inspect  every  thing,  arrange 
every  thing,  order  every  thing,  down  to  the  very  dishes  on 
which  he  dined,  and  the  prices  that  should  be  paid  for  them. 
13.  Fall  of  Robespierre — End  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. — 
We  shall  now  proceed  briefly  to  axplain^  the  manner  in 
which  this  most  extraordinary  government  was  overthrown. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  may  remark,  that  a  government 
like  this,  based  on  terror,  must  soon  become  absolutely  in- 
supportable. All  the  prisons  had  rapidly  filled  with  both 
high  and  low,  male  and  female,-— all  upon  whom  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  committee,  and  their  thousands  of  spies  and 
emissaries,  had  fallen, — and  were  exhibiting  in  their  interior 
scenes  of  squalid  misery,  worse  than  any  thing  which  had 
occurred  during  the  revolution.*    The  work  of  death,  too, 

*  The  history  of  the  prisons  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  forms  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting,  or  even  the  least  instroctive,  portion  of  revolutionary 
history.  After  the  kll  of  the  Girondists,  and  the  passage  of  the  celebrated 
law  against  the  auaptcUd,  the  prisons  began  to  be  filled,  not  only  with  royal- 
ists and  priests,  but  with  republicans  likewise.  The  best  society  of  France 
was  to  be  found  in  them.  At  first  they  were  all  thrown  in  ptU-ffieU^—xime, 
however,  soon  brought  more  order  and  more  indulgence.  The  prisoners 
paid  aU  the  expenses  of  their  detention.  They  were  permitted  to  have  com- 
munication with  their  friends  and  relatives,  who  furnished  them  with  beds, 
and  such  comforts  as  the  prison-houses  would  allow.  At  this  period,  the 
gardens  of  the  Luxemburg  every  day  presented  a  scene  as  interesting  as  it 
was  melancholy.  Married  women  from  various  quarters,  crowded  toge- 
ther around  the  prisons,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  their  husbands  at  the  windows. 
No  weather  could  banish  them  from  the  gardens.  Afterwards  this  consola- 
tion was  denied  the  prisoners, — their  intercourse  with  friends  and  relatives 
was  stopped.  From  that  moment  the  prisoners,  doomed  to  associate  exclu- 
sively with  one  another,  became  bound  to  each  other  bv  much  closer  ties 
than  before;  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  did  the  interior 
of  prison-houses  exhibit  such  splendid  socie^,  such  scenes,  such  amuse- 
ments, as  those  of  Paris  did.  Little  coteries  were  quicklv  formed.  Each 
■ought  intimates  of  corresponding  character  and  taste.  Cfertain  roles  were 
established  among  themsetves,-^the  domestic  duties  were  divided  and  per- 
formed in  turn  by  each.  A  subscription  was  opened  for  the  expenses  of 
lodging  and  board,  and  thus  the  ricn  contributea  for  the  poor.  Household 
affairs  all  arranged,  the  inmates  of  the  difierent  rooms  assembled  in  the 
common  halls,  where  groups  would  form  around  a  table,  a  stove,  or  a  fire* 
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advanced  with  such  fVightfuI  rapidity,  that  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  could  not  condemn  fast  enough  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Government  They  were  at  last  Qbliged  to  overleap  all  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  judicial  process,^— to  invent  modes 
of  trial  by  which  numbers  might  be  accused  together,  and 
condemned  without  a  hearing.    A  trial  of  one  by  one  could 

place.  Some  employed  themselves  in  writing,  some  in  reading,  others  in 
conversation.  Poets  recited  their  verses,  musicians  gave  concerts.  The 
ladies  indulged  in  dress  and  in  coquetrv, — formed  ties  of  friendship  and  of 
love,  and  enacted  all  the  scenes  of  fashionable  life,  till  the  very  day  that  the 
guillotine  put  an  ehd  to  them, — singular  example  of  French  character,  of 
Its  thoughtlessness,  its  gayety,  its  aptitude  to  pleasure.  The  inmates  of  a 
hole!  do  not  manifest  so  much  curiosity  about  the  daily  arrivals,  as  the  pri- 
soners did  about  the  new  comers  that  were  pouring  into  the  prisons.  When 
Danton  and  his  part^  were  sent  to  prison,  tne  anxiety  to  see  this  noted  char- 
acter, to  talk  with  him,  to  condole  with  him,  was  excessive.  SO;  likewise, 
when  the  Hebertists  were  incarcerated,  there  was  great  curiosity  to  se« 
these  greatest  monsters  of  the  revolution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  pleasure 
was  taken  in  making  them  feel  their  meanness.  All,  except  Rousin,  were 
as  cowardly  as  thev  had  been  crael.  One  of  the  prisoners  stej^ped  up  to 
Chaumette,  called  him  philosopher  Anaxagoras,  and  bc^an  to  run  the  verb 
jiurpee^  through  its  passive  variations,— "/ am  napeded^^tkou  art  suspected. — 
he %s suspeded-^we are susveded**  e%o.  Chaumette  skulked  awayfiom  tliis 
new  kind  of  torment,  and  never  made  his  appearance  afterwards  at  the  pri- 
soners' levees. 

Even  the  Concieigerie,  adjoining  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  containing 
the  prisoners  destin^  for  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  who  never  had  more 
than  five  or  six  days  to  live,  had  likewise  its  peculiar  amusements.  It  was 
in  this  prison  that  the  Girondists  made  extempore,  and  performed,  singular' 
and  terrii)le  dramas,  of  which  their  own  destin  v  and  the  revolution  was  the 
subject  It  was  at  midnight,  when  all  the  gaolers  had  retired  to  rest,  that 
they  commenced  these  doleftil  amusements.  One  which  they  devised  de- 
serves particular  mention.  They  personated  the  judge  and  jury  of  the  re* 
volutionary  tribunal,  and  the  famous  prosecutor,  Fauquier  Tinville.  Two. 
placed  face  to  face,  represented  the  accuser  and  the  accused.  The  accused 
was,  of  course,  condemned.  Extended  immediatelv  on  a  bedstead,  turned 
upside  down,  he  underwent  the  semblance  ot  guilkmning,  even  to  its  minn- 
test  details.  After  many  executions  of  this  Idnd.  Fauquier  Tinville  him- 
self was  accused,  condemned  and  guillotined.  After  a  while  he  was  repre- 
eented  as  returning  from  hell,  covered  with  a  sheet,  and  describing  the  tor^ 
ments  which  he  was  enduring  there;  then,  after  foretelling  the  destiny  of 
all  the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  seized  them  with  hideous 
shrieks,  and  dragged  them  all  down  with  him  to  the  infernal  regions.  If 
was  thus,  said  Riouffe,  that  we  sported  with  death,  and  told  the  truth  in  our 
prophetic  diversions,  amid  spies  and  executioners.  (T.  d,  344.)  It  is  very* 
strange  that,  during  these  terrible  times,  the  prisoners  did  not  generally  lose 
their  patriotism  or  their  cofldence  in  the  final  triumph  of  republican  principles. 
Thejr  manifteted  constantly^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  royalists,  exces- 
sive joy  at  every  triumph  or  the  revolutionary  armies.  The  prisons  were 
constantly  resounding  with  the  shouts  of  Vive  la  Repubhque,  and  with  jia- 
triotic  songs.  Even  when  the  wretched  Hebert  and  Momoro,  just  before 
feing  to  the  guillotine,  bewailed  their  fate  and  said  that  liberty  was  undone, 
Rousin,  one  of  their  party,  exclaimed,  "Liberty  undone!  because  a  fexr 
paltry  fellows  are  about  to  perish !  Liberty  is  immortaL  Our  enemies  wiU 
fkU  in  their  nun,  and  liberty  will  survive  them  ail." 
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not  feed  the  guillotine  fast  enough^  which  was  destroying, 
during  the  mi  days  of  Robespierrey  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  a 
hundred  per  diem ;  and,  at  the  time  of  his  fall,  arrangements 
were  making  for  executing  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Such 
accumulated  horrors  were  fast  annihilating  all  the  charities 
and  intercourse  of  life.  Men  became  suspicious  of  those 
they  loved  most  dearly.  Every  one  assumed  the  coarsest 
dress  and  most  squalid  appearance.  Every  family  assembled 
together  early  at  night, — ^^with  fearful  looks  they  gazed 
around  the  room,  fearful  that  the  very  walls  might  harbor 
traitors.  The  sound  of  a  foot,  the  stroke  of  a  hammer,  a 
voice  in  the  street,  froze  all  hearts  with  horror.**  In  such 
times,  the  suspicion  of  one  involves  a  whole  fiimily.  When 
Cecile  Renault  was  found  with  a  sharp  knife  in  her  bundle, 
inquiring  for  Robespierre,  no  less  thaq  fifty-four  of  her  re- 
lation9  and  friends,  amongst  whom  were  her  fitther  and  mo- 
ther, were  hunted  down  and  brought  to  the  scaffold  with  her. 
The  very  afiections  of  the  heart  became  evidence  of  guilt. 
The  mother  dared  not  weep  over  her  son,  or  the  wife  over 
her  husband.*  It  was  a  crime  sometimes  to  look  sad,  at 
others  to  look  joyful.  I  repeat  it,  then,  that  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror had  become  too  intolerable  for  humanity  to  bear.  France 
bad  become  sick  of  the  loathsome  tyranny.  Symptoms 
alarmine  to  Robespierre  began  to  be  exhibited,^ — the  popu- 
lace no  longer  flocked  as  formerly  to  witness  the  operations 
of  the  guillotine.  The  shop-keepers  in  the  streets  through 
which  the  carts  passed  every  day,  shut  up  their  shops.  This 
sign  of  pity  alarmed  Robespierre,  and  the  guillotine  was  re- 
moved from  place  to  place  to  prevent  this  negative  sort  of 
sympathy  from  being  observed.  In  the  meantime,  death  was 
ciescending  among  the  lower  orders, — ^the  horrors  of  the  raw 
volution  were  invading  every  rank.  We  find,  during  this 
period,  on  the  list  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, hair-dressers,  butchers,  farmers  and  publicans.  Of 
course,  Robespierre  being  the  leader  in  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  was  made  responsible  for  all  these  evils.  He 
became  in  the  eyes  of  the  French,  the  very  impersonation  of 
the  system  of  terror.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  long  to 
protract  his  odious  dictatorship.  Humanity  revolted  at  it, 
and  despair  itself  woukl  soon  have  found  some  bokl  arm  to 
strike  down  the  tyrant. 

•  The  beantiftQ  wife  of  GamiUe  DesmouUns  was  giiillotined,  beoanae  she 
manifested  too  much  grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 
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But  whilst  the  system  of  terror  was  thus  preparing  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre,  a  schism  sprang  up  in  the  commit- 
tee of  public  safety,  which  greatly  facilitated  this  result. 
There  were,  after  the  execution  of  Herault  Sechelles,  only 
eleven  members  in  the  committee.  Of  these,  two,  Jean  Bon 
St.  Andr6  and  Prieur  de  la  Marne,  were  absent  on  missions ; 
Camot  was  exclusively  occupied  with  the  war  department ; 
Prieur  du  Cote  d'Or  and  Robert  Lindet,  with  provisions. 
These  were  called  examiners^ — they  took  no  part  either  in 
politics  or  in  rivah*ies.  The  other  six  members  were,  Robes^ 
pierre,  St.  Just,*  Cauthon,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud  Varen- 
nes,  and  Barrere.  The  first  three  had  early  leagued  together 
and  formed  a  sort  of  triumvirate^  who  had  great  contempt 
for  the  three  last.    Barrere  was,  in  their  estimation,  but  a 

*  St.  Jnst,  whilst  he  may  wiihout  doubt  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
terrible  men  of  the  revolution,  is.  at  the  same  time,  one  ot  the  most  interest- 
ing. BLe  really  had  a  faith  in  what  he  was  doing, — his  convictions  were  as 
profound  as  his  acts  were  cruel.  He  had  no  hypocrisy,  like  Robespierre, — 
no  meanness  and  baseness,  like  Collot  d'Heroois  or  Billaud  varennes. 
He  had  a  large,  fixed,  penetrating  eye,  with  large  features,  and  strong,  me- 
lancholy expression.  He  had  long  black  hair,  with  a  wholly  bilious  tem- 
perament; and  although  he  had  a  most  enthusiastic  soul,  his  manners  were 
cold.  Simple  and  austere  in  his  habits,  he  pushed  forward  without  hesita- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs,  and  he  was  in  politics  what  a 
Jesuit  is  in  religion.  So  confident  was  he  of  the  goodness  of  his  83rstem, 
that  it  justified  in  his  eyes  everv  thing  necessary  to  establish  it  Although 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  most  indefatigable  in  the  com- 
mittee ;  and  when  sent  on  missions  to  the  army,  no  man  could  undeigo 
more  fatigue,  and  no  one  in  the  hour  of  battle  would  risk  his  life  more  than 
he  did,  and  merely  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  both  soldiers  and  gener- 
als. St  Just  had  early  been  drawn  towards  Robespierre  by  his  supposed 
incorruptibility.  Robespierre  saw  the  strengUi  of  his  character,  ana  took 
pains  to  secure  his  friendship.  In  the  estimation  of  St  Just,  all  that  Robes- 
pierre asserted  about  his  mtentions  and  the  government  was  true.  He 
really  believed  that  Robespierre  was  laboring  to  establish  a  pure  and  virtu- 
ous republic,  ailer  the  manner  of  the  ancients.  Sovereignty  of  the  people, 
magistrates  without  pride^  citizens  without  vices,  ^mplicity  of  manners,  in 
one  word,  the  reign  of  virUu^  were  the  professions  of  Robespierre, — they 
were  really  believed  in  by  St.  Just  The  fanatics  in  the  English  revolution 
did  not  more  confidentlv  and  conscientiously  look  forward  to  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  on  earth,  than  St  Just  did  to 
the  ultimate  reign  of  virtue  in  the  French  republic ;  and  in  proportion  to  his 
desire,  so  did  he  become  more  fierce  and  uncompromising  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  system  of  terror,  ibr  the  purpose  of  attaming  this  glorious  result. 
When  Robespierre  defended  the  system  of  terror  in  the  name  of  virtue  and 
morality,  he  was  a  hypocrite, — but  St.  Just  was  in  earnest.  He  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  the  metaphysical,  abstract  spirit  of  democracy,  and 
hence  he  was  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  actors  in  the  retgn  of  terror,  be- 
cause he  never  relented  and  never  felt  remorse.  Like  the  Israelite  of  old, 
he  slew  his  enemy  hip  and  thieh^  and  really  believed  that  he  was  hastening 
on  to  the  reign  of  virtue, — ^sucn  was  his  political  fiematicism.  He  was  the 
type-Prenchman  of  the  reign  of  terror  school. 
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weak  and  pusillanimous  creature, — a  contemptible  trimmer; 
Collot  d'Herbois  a  club  declaimer,  and  Billaud  Yarennes,  a 
weak,  ffloomy,  envious  man.  These  last  three  became  ex- 
cessively jealous  and  envious  of  the  pretensions  and  haughty 
bearing  of  the  other  three,  who  were  called  the  members  of 
the  high  hand.  They  accordingly  began  to  intrigue  against 
Robespierre,  who  was  called  Pisistratus.  In  another  very 
important  committee,  that  oi  general  security^  {sureU  gener- 
ale)  Amar,  Yadier,  Youland,  Jagot,  Louis  of  the  Bas  Rhin, 
were  all  jealous  of  the  tyranny  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  disposed  to  resist  it.  We  must  here  observe, 
that  this  division  and  opposition  in  the  committees,  were  not 
the  result  of  difference  of  principle  and  policy,  but  was  a 
mere  rivalry  of  pride  and  power.  The  men  in  the  commit- 
tees who  were  most  active  in  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre, 
were  among  the  most  cruel  and  most  violent  men  of  the  re- 
volution. 

The  first  case  which  occurred  of  successfully  resisting  the 
wishes  of  Robespierre,  was  that  of  Catharine  Theot,  a  crazy 
old  woman,  who  called  herself  the  mother  of  Ghd,  and  pro- 
phecied  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Messiah,  Dom  Gerle, 
who  had  been  formerly  a  companion  of  Robespierre,  was 
one  of  her  prophets,  and  it  was  whispered  that  Robespierre 
was  to  be  her  Messiah.  These  fanatics  were  brought  before 
the  committee  of  ffenercd  security  and  sent  to  prison,  in  spite 
of  Robespierre,  who  wished  to  protect  them.  Nothing  ever 
threw  more  ridicule  on  this  odious  tyrant,  than  this  old  wo- 
man ;  and  the  manner  of  her  condemnation  was  excessively 
galling  to  his  vanity.  He  soon  saw  that  his  influence  was 
declinmg  in  the  committee  of  public  «a/cty,— questions  were 
frequently  carried  against  his  wishes.  He  became  irritable, 
peevish  and  fretful.  He  had  been  spoiled  by  his  career  of 
success,  and  lost  his  customary  prudence  and  dissimulation. 
He  at  last  had  the  vanity  to  think,  that  by  ceasing  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  committee,  his  absence  would  throw  eve- 
ry thing  into  confusion.  He  was  mistaken.  The  committee 
only  became  the  moie  hostile  to  him ;  and  the  period  of  his 
secession  happening  to  correspond  with  the  most  brilliant 
success  of  the  French  armies,  under  Pichegru,  Jourdan,  Mo- 
reau  and  Hoche,  his  enemies  in  the  committee  gained  all  the 
credit  of  the  splendid  victories  won  by  these  generals,  by 
far  the  most  skilful  which  the  revolution  had  yet  produced. 
There  was  but  one  expedient  now  left  to  Robespierre,  and 
12  voii.  v. — vo.  9. 
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that  was  to  denounce  his  enemies  in  and  out  of  the  commits 
tees,  and  bring  them  all  to  the  guillotine.  The  effort  was 
made, — and  the  9th  Thermidor,  (27th  July,  1794,)  witnessed 
the  overthrow  of  the  dictator,  who  was  hurried  off  to. the 
guillotine  with  St.  Just,  Couthon,  and  some  others  of  his  ac- 
complices ;  and  thus  terminated  the  reign  of  terror.  At  the 
head  of  the  coalition  which  overthrew  Robespierre,  was 
Tallien ;  and  the  party  were  called  Thermidorians,  from  the 
month  in  which  they  triumphed. 

FROM  THE  OVERTHROW  OF    ROBESPIERRE   TO  THE  E8TABLI8H- 
MENT  OF  THE  CONSULAR  GOVERNMENT. 

I.  Reaction — Establishment  of  the  Directorial  Govern- 
ment.— The  9th  Thermidor  was  the  first  day  of  the  revolu- 
tion on  which  the  attacking  party  was  conquered.  This 
fact  was  a  most  important  sign ;  it  showed  that  the  revolu- 
tion had  not  only  run  as  far  as  it  could  go,  but  that  it  was 
now  recoiling.  The  fall  of  Robespierre  indicated  a  decided 
reaction.  From  this  day,  we  find  the  revolution  retracing 
its  steps  one  by  one, — we  find  generally,  in  the  struggles  be- 
tween parties,  moderatism  prevailing  over  uUraism^  till  at 
last  a  new  form  of  government,  with  a  new  constitution, 
was  established  in  1795,  called  the  directorial  government. 
In  this  retrograde  movement  of  the  revolution,  we  find  the 
party  of  the  moderates  sometimes  visiting  on  the  Jacobins 
a  few  of  the  horrors  which  they  had  inflicted  on  their  ad- 
versaries. As  the  Jacobins  condemned  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  so  the  Thermidorians  condemned  by  a  military 
commission.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  September  mas- 
sacres were  in  many  instances  repeated,  particularly  where 
the  royalists  were  suddenly  thrown  into  the  ascendant.  At 
Lyons,  at  Aix,  at  Tarascon,  at  Marseilles,  the  Jacobin  pri- 
soners were  murdered.  Companies  were  formed  at  Lyons, 
who  scoured  the  country  and  killed  the  violent  Jacobins, 
wherever  they  could  meet  them,  without  any  form  of  trial 
farther  than  to  say,  Voila  un  Matavon,  As  the  spring  of  the 
revolution  uncoiled  itself,  all  parties  began  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  better  balanced  go- 
vernment. Old  Seyes,  who  had  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  the 
convention  during  its  stormy  existence,  once  more  aroused 
himself  from  his  long  torpor,  and  with  new  zeal  and  fresh 
experience  set  to  work  at  his  old  vocation  of  constitution  ma- 
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king.  His  re-appearance  in  politics  was  a  most  interestins 
symptom  in  the  times,  and  although  his  plan  was  so  altered 
and  amended  that  he  would  not  agree  to  father  the  constitu- 
tion, yet  does  this  new  government,  emanating  in  part  from 
the  prolific  brain  of  the  old  Abb^,  the  celebrated  architect  of 
the  first  constitution  adopted  by  the  national  assembly,  mark 
most  definitively  the  point  to  which  the  revolution  had  re- 
coiled. It  is  only  necessary  to  allude  to  the  principal  features 
in  the  directorial  government^  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  The  legislature  was  &tca97i6ra/,beinff  composed 
of— first,  the  council  of  five  hundred^  having  exchisively  the 
right  of  proposing  laws,  onc-tAtrrf  to  be  renewed  every  year, 
and  each  member  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age ;  second, 
the  council  of  andents^  composed  of  two  hundrra  and  fifty 
members,  of  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  all  either  widowers 
or  married,  having  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  to  be  renewed 
also  by  one-4hird  annually.  The  executive  was  composed  of 
a  directory  of  five  members, — to  decide  by  a  majority, — 
and  was  renewable  annually  by  one-Jifth.  The  directory 
had  a  responsible  ministry. 

2.  State  of  Society — Manners,  etc — ^We  have  already  giv- 
en a  sketch  of  the  brilliant  society  of  France,  during  the 
session  of  the  national  assembly;  we  have  described  it  as 
possessing  all  the  polish  and  elegance  which  a  court  and 
aristocracy  could  impart,  combined  with  all  that  vigor  of  in- 
tellect and  energy  of  thought  which  democracy,  reform  and 
agitating  events  alone  can  generate.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  constitutional  government,  the  dethronement  of  the 
king  and  the  emigration  of  the  nobles,  the  society  of  Paris 
lost  somewhat  of  its  polish  and  elegance ;  but  still,  during 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Girondists,  it  may  be  pronounced  of 
the  first  order.  The  assemblages  at  Madame  Roland's  were 
extremely  brilliant  in  point  of  intellect  and  conversational 
power.  Madame  Roland  herself  was  a  most  extraordinary 
woman  in  this  respect,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  impart  a 
high  character  to  any  circle  in  which  she  moved,  even  if 
composed  of  much  less  brilliant  men  than  the  Girondists. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  the  Jacobinical 

¥>vernment  soon  destroyed  the  character  of  French  society, 
he  reign  of  terror  introduced  distrust  into  the  social  circle, 
and  the  ascendancy  of  sans-culottism  introduced  bad  dress- 
ing, bad  manners,  and  rough,  vulgar  conversation.    Society 
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durinff  this  period  was  thrown  into  chaos,  utterly  devoid  of 
all  poUsh  and  refinement 

After  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre,  we  find  French  so- 
ciety suzain  emerging  from  chaos,  under  the  auspices  of  Ma- 
dame Tallien,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  admired 
ladies  of  Paris,  and  her  drawing-room  was  the  most  brilliant 
and  most  frequented.  Her  parties  exhibited  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  the  times.  By  birth  and  two  marriages,  she  was 
connected  with  both  the  old  and  new  regime.  She  was  in 
prison  at  the  time  of  Robespierre's  fall,  and  had  no  little 
agency  in  stimulating  Tallien  to  the  decisive  pai-t  he  took 
against  the  tyrant  She  felt  indignation,  therefore,  against 
the  system  of  terror,  as  well  from  resentment  as  goodness  of 
heart.  She  wished  to  make  Tallien  play  the  part  of  peace- 
maker,— of  repairer  of  the  evils  of  the  revolution.  She  drew 
around  her  those  who  had  contributed,  with  her  husband,  to 
the  9th  Thermidor, — she  won  them  by  her  graces,  and  en- 
deavored to  produce  harmony  amongst  them,  for  it  was  an 
extremely  heterogeneous  party.  She  was  surrounded  by 
graceful  and  accomplished  women,  who  assisted  in  this 
scheme,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  widow,  Josephine 
Beauharnois,  who  had  been  in  prison  with  her,  and  after- 
wards married  Bonaparte.  At  Madame  Tallien's  parties, 
there  were  present  simple,  enthusiastic  and  plainly-dressed 
republicans.  In  the  most  amicable  manner,  they  were  some- 
times rallied  on  their  dress,  manners  and  the  severity  of 
their  principles,  but  at  the  same  time  were  caressed  and 
flattered.  They  were  placed  at  table  by  men  more  elegantly 
attired,  and  of  more  polished  manners  and  less  rigid  princi- 
ples. It  was  in  this  way  that  society  was  brought  back  from 
that  extreme  point  of  fanaticism  and  coarseness,  to  some 
degree  of  polish  and  elegance.  The  violent  revolutionists, 
however,  kept  aloof  from  these  drawing-rooms,  and  de- 
nounced  the  Thermidorians  for  obUterating  republican  man- 
ners and  republican  principles.  As  the  revolutionary  spring, 
however,  relaxed  itself,  and  the  violent  Jacobins,  such  as 
Fouquier  Tinville,  Carrier,  Lebon,  Billaud  Y arennes,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  etc.,  who  had  disgraced  human  nature,  had  been 
either  guillotined  or  banished,  the  society  of  Paris  plunged 
into  the  amusements  of  the  winter,  with  a  zeal  and  relish 
proportioned  to  the  restraints  under  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  suffering.    The  women  strove  to  dress  with  taste  and 
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elegance.  The  theatres  were  once  mor^  opened,  and  be- 
came quite  the  rage.  Balls  were  attended  with  eagerness, 
where  both  gentlemen  and  ladies  seemed  to  spite  by  their 
pleasures,  dress  and  tastes,  those  sanguinary  terrorists  who 
were  accused  of  wishing  to  stifle  all  civilization.  The  most 
singular  of  all  these  balls,  and  which,  whilst  it  shows  the 
violence  of  the  reaction,  illustrates  most  happily  the  French 
character,  for  it  never  could  have  been  gotten  up  in  any 
other  country, — was  the  ball  of  the  victims, — to  which  no 
person  was  permitted  to  ffo  who  had  not  lost  some  near  relar 
live  by  the  guillotine,  and  had  not  crape  on  his  arm. 

Madame  de  Stael  took  advantage  of  the  times,  to  return 
once  more  to  her  beloved  Paris,  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band, the  ambassador  of  Sweden.  She  threw  open  her 
drawing  rooms  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  her  brilliant 
talents.  Foreigners  of  distinction,  all  the  ambassadors,  liter- 
ary men  of  most  renown,  assembled  at  her  house.  It  was 
no  longer  Madame  Tallien's  drawing  room,  but  Madame  de 
Stoel's,  which  attracted  exclusive  attention.  And  by  this 
standard,  might  be  measured  the  change  which  French 
society  had  undergone  in  the  last  six  months.  But  whilst 
manners  were  thus  regaining  their  former  polish  and  ele- 
gance, primary  schools,  colleges,  lyceums,  universities,  were 
^gain  organized, — the  arts  were  patronized,  and  the  revolu- 
tion seemed  reverting  to  its  true  mission,  that  of  promoting 
the  arts,  industry,  knowledge  and  civilization. 

3.  Difficulties  of  the  Directorial  Government — Over- 
thrown by  Bonaparte. — As  soon  as  the  system  of  terror  was 
overthrown,  and  the  revolution  commenced  its  retrograde 
movement,  the  convention,  which  once  more  became  the 
ruling  power,  had  two  sets  of  enemies  to  contend  with.  The 
violent  revolutionists  opposed  to  the  reaction,  and  the  violent 
reactionists,  (reactionaries)  if  we  may  use  the  expression, 
who  wished  to  hasten  the  government  back  to  monarchy. 
In  Paris,  the  former  party  was  very  numerous,  owing  to  the 
rabble  and  the  hunger  which  prevailed  there,  and  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  commune.  The  Thermidorians  were  obliged 
to  meet  the  Paris  mobs  by  what  was  called  the  Jeunesse 
IhriCj  or  gilded  youth, — consisting  of  fashionable  young 
men,  armed  in  a  particular  manner, — who  constituted  a  sort 
of  Thermidorian  or  conventional  mob, — who  were,  at  all 
times,  ready  to  encounter  the  Parisians  in  street  fights.  But 
whilst  the  conyeation  combatted  with  earnestness,  the  tiAro- 
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revolutionists,  it  was  equally  opposed  to  the  tdtrorreactianr 
ists.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  backward  movement  of 
the  revolution,  was  to  keep  the  royalists  from  reaping  all  the 
advantage.  Examine  into  the  structure  of  the  directorial 
government,  and  you  will  see  that  the  two  extreme  parties 
constituted  the  evil  most  difficult  to  guard  against  So  fear- 
ful were  they  of  too  rapid  a  recoil,  that  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  the  convention  adopted  a  decree  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  first  legislature  should  consist  of  members  of 
the  convention ;  and  when  they  elected  the  first  five  direc- 
tors, care  was  taken  that  every  one  should  be  a  regicide. 
When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  directorial 
constitution,  with  the  decree  of  the  convention,  entitling  its 
own  body  to  furnish  two>thirds  of  the  first  legislature,  both 
the  ultra  parties  were  dissatisfied,  and  the  city  of  Paris  was 
agitated  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  organized  an  insurrection 
of  forty  thousand  men,  and  threaten^  the  destruction  of  the 
national  convention.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Barras, 
who  was  commandant  of  the  conventional  forces,  gave  the 
management  to  young  Bonaparte,  who  made  the  most  skilfiil 
arrangements, — and  on  the  13th  Vendemaire,  (5th  October, 
1795,)  he  completely  defeated  the  Paris  mob  with  his  volleys 
of  grape  shot ;  and  from  this  day  forward,  a  new  era  opens 
in  the  French  revolution.  Pans  ceases  to  be  omnipotent, 
its  mobs  become  overawed  by  regular  troops,  and  lose  their 
influence  on  the  progress  of  events.  The  13th  Vendemaire 
is  the  true  era  of  the  overthrow  of  the  rule  of  the  mobs,  and 
the  establishment  of  that  of  the  regular  armies. 

This  victory  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  caused  the  quiet  es- 
tablishment of  the  directorial  government, — which  seemed 
to  work  admirably  well  as  long  as  there  was  harmony  be- 
tween the  directory  and  the  two  councils.  But,  in  the  year 
1797,  the  new  thinl  sent  into  the  councils  by  the  elections  of 
that  year,  produced  a  majority  adverse  to  the  directory.  This 
at  once  afibrded  a  test  for  the  strength  of  the  ^vemment, — 
and  the  result  proved,  that  parties  were  too  violent  to  abide 
by  the  forms  of  the  constitution.  The  directory  thought, 
or  pretended  to  think,  that  the  royalists  had  triumphed  in  the 
councils,  euid  would  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  thereby  de- 
stroy the  whole  work  of  the  revolution.  In  this  opmion 
the  armies  concurred,  particularly  that  of  Italy.  Bonaparte 
sent  Angereau  to  Paris,  at  the  call  of  the  directory.  He 
was  put  at  the  head  of  the  directoriid  forces,  and  on  the 
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18th  Practidor,  the  directory  struck  another  coup  tPetai, — 
overthrew  the  party  of  the  councils,  and  arrested  and  ban- 
ished forty  members  of  the  council  of  five  hundred,  and 
eleven  of  the  council  of  ancients.  Here  is  a  stroke  in  the 
retrograde  movement  of  the  revolution,  exceedingly  anala- 
gous  to  the  fall  of  the  Girondists  in  the  forward  movement. 
The  conquering  party,  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  were  trying 
to  keep  the  revolution  from  running  backwards  too  &st, — • 
on  the  2d  June,  the  conquering  party  were  anxious  to  run 
it  forward,  and  therefore  they  ran  it  over  the  Girondists, 
who  were  holding  it  back.  This  bold  act  of  the  directory 
has  generally  been  justified  by  the  republican  historians  of 
France,  upon  grounds  of  state  policy. 

The  government,  after  the  purring  of  the  two  councils, 
worked  on  tolerably  well,  until  the  elections  of  the  year 
1799  again  produced  a  decided  majority  against  the  direc- 
tory. By  this  time  the  directory  had  become  too  weak  for 
another  coup  cPetatj  and  the  councils  now  triumphed  in  turn, 
and  expelled  all  the  obnoxious  members  from  the  directory 
and  put  in  their  own  favorites.  From  this  period,  it  was 
seen  that  the  directorial  government  must  be  a  failure. 
Neither  party  would  abide  by  the  constitution,  when  the 
directory  and  two  councils  were  at  issue.  The  directory 
first  set  the  example  of  using  force,  which  we  have  just 
seen  followed  by  the  councils  on  the  30th  Prairial,  1799. 

In  addition  to  these  collisions  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  other  causes  were  rapidly  undermining 
the  government.  In  the  first  place,  the  directory  was  gener- 
ally an  exceedingly  weak  body — the  violence  of  faction  had 
destroyed  all  the  conspicuous  talent  of  Freuice,  except  that 
which  was  in  the  army.  When  the  first  election  of  direc- 
tors took  place,  Camot  and  Seyes  were  the  only  two  men  of 
France  of  any  reputation  out  of  the  armies ;  and  it  was  an 
established  pnnciple,  not  to  put  a  military  chieftain  into  the 
directory.  But,  again,  the  directory,  during  the  absence  of 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  and  after  the  accession  of  Russia  to 
the  alliance,  became  unfortunate.  Suwarrow  beat  the  French 
in  Italy, — the  Archduke  Charles  beat  them  in  Germany ; 
and  although  Massena,  in  Switzerland,  by  his  masterly  ma^ 
ncBUvres,  somewhat  repaired  the  disasters  of  the  campaign, 
yet  it  was  evident  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  was  wear- 
ing out.  The  tremendous  force  of  the  democratic  spring, 
which  never  lost  its  power  as  long  as  the  onward  movenoent 
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of  the  revolution  lasted,  was  beginning  to  felax  ever  since 
the  revolution  had  turned  backwards.  That  hope  of  perfect 
liberty  and  perfect  equality,  which  had  fired  all  hearts  and 
nerved  all  arms,  was  now  gone, — the  sweet  dreams  of  de- 
mocracy  were  past  The  allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
coming  upon  France  with  renovated  hopes  and  renovated 
strength.  The  campaign  of  1799,  had  shown  that  a  mixed 
government,  like  the  directorial,  without  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  people,  constantly  divided  a^nst  itself,  could 
not  save  France  from  the  tremendous  array  of  forei^  bayo- 
nets encircling  its  whole  territory.  The  democratic  vig;or 
was  gone ;  it  was  now  necessary  to  have  some  mighty  chief 
that  could  re-organize  the  government  in  all  its  departments, 
and  concentrate  the  resources  of  France  against  Europe, 
Bonaparte,  returning  from  Egypt,  was  that  man.  The  l8th 
and  19th  Bmmaire  had  become  necessary.  *lt  was  not," 
says  Thiers,  "liberty  that  he  came  to  continue,  for  that 
could  not  yet  exist.  He  came  to  continue,  under  monar- 
chical forms,  the  revolution  in  the  world ;  he  came  to  con- 
tinue it,  by  seating  himself,  a  plebeian,  on  a  throne ;  by  bring- 
ing the  Pontiff  to  Paris  to  annoint  a  plebeian  brow  with  the 
sacred  oil ;  by  creating  an  aristocracy  with  plebeians;  by 
obliging  the  old  aristocracies  to  associate  themselves  witn 
his  pleteian  aristocracy ;  by  making  kings  of  plebeians ;  by 
taking  to  his  bed  the  daughter  of  the  Csssars,  and  minding 
plebeian  blood  with  that  of  one  of  the  oldest  reigning  fami- 
lies of  Europe ;  by  blending  all  nations ;  by  introducing  the 
French  laws  in  Germany,  Italy  and  Spain ;  by  dissolving 
so  many  spells.;  by  mixing  up  together  and  compounding  so 
many  things.  Such  was  the  immense  task  which  he  caroe 
to  perform ;  and  meanwhile,  the  new  state  of  society  was  to 
consolidate  itself  under  the  protection  of  his  sword ;  and  lib* 
erty  was  to  follow  some  day." 

4.  Concluding  reflections, — We  will  close  this  long  ar- 
ticle, by  some  reflections  growing  out  of  the  history  of  the 
great  event  which  we  have  been  describing,  and  1st, — It 
may  be  well  asked,  how  happened  it  that  force  was  not  soon- 
er resorted  to?  Why  did  not  the  military  chieftain  sooner 
end  the  san^inary  conflict  of  domestic  factions  ?  How 
happened  it  that  the  central  government,  so  cruel  in  its  ac- 
tion, nevertheless  sustained  itself,  not  only  without  the  aid 
of  the  military,  but  even  brought  the  generals  themselves  to 
the  scaffold?    It  is  not  enough  to  say,  in  answer  to  this, 
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.  that  there  were  no  generals  of  sufficient  distinction,  and  that 
the  experiment  was  not  made.  Lafayette,  Dumouriez,  and 
at  a  later  period,  Pichegru,  were  all  anxious  to  overthrow 
the  government,  and  they  were  all  popular  with  the  army. 
Why  then  did  they  fail  ?  Simply  bscause  the  army  desert- 
ed them  the  moment  they  turned  against  the  government 
In  the  onward  progress  of  the  revolution,  there  was  an  abid- 
ing confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberty.  As  long 
as  the  revolution  had  not  run  its  entire  course,  no  matter 
with  what  horrors  it  was  attended, — still,  men  believed  that 
all  would  one  day  come  right  Even  the  enthusiastic  priso- 
ner did  not  lose  his  confidence  and  his  patriotism  in  ibe 
hour  of  death ;  but  cried  Vive  la  Republique  the  moment 
before  the  fatal  axe  had  fallen.  As  long  as  this  hope,  this 
enthusiasm  lasted,  no  military  chieftain  could  succeed.  La- 
&yette  was  beloved  by  his  army,  and  they  had  confidence 
in  his  virtue.  But  the  moment  he  called  on  that  army  to 
support  him  against  the  revolution,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  his  country.  The  same  fate  attended  Dumouriez,  a 
much  abler  general.  But  when  Bonaparte  appeared,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  the  democratic  spring  had  recoiled  and  lost 
its  vigor.  Democratic  hope  was  gone, — ^the  self-sustaining 
power  of  the  revolution  was  lost, — all  its  forces  had  been 
successively  evoked  and  worn  out  France  longed  for 
order  and  tranquility, — for  a  ruling  power  sufficient  to  quell 
Action,  protect  property,  and  save  the  national  glory.  The 
hero  of  Italy  and  Egypt  alone  could  save  her  from  foreim 
bayonets, — the  age  of  civil  rule  was  past,  and  that  of  the 
military  had  come.  Marengo  and  Austeriitz  had  become 
necessary  to  her  political  independence, — hence  the  wonder- 
ful popularity  of  the  18th  Brumaire  throughout  all  France. 
2d.  We  can  but  be  struck  in  contemplating  the  history 
of  the  revolution,  with  the  fact,  that  every  set  of  statesmen, 
until  the  time  of  Bonaparte,  fiedied  the  moment  they  had  a 
si/stem  to  defend.  They  succeeded  only  whilst  revolution- 
izing,— thus  the  constitutionalists  succeeded  against  the  old 
fashioned  royalists  in  the  national  assembly.  But  as  soon 
as  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  set  up  a  system,  they  were 
overthrown  by  the  Girondists.  As  soon  as  the  Girondists 
triumphed  and  set  up  their  system  of  a  republic,  they  in 
turn  tell  before  the  Jacobins.  Then  the  Dantonists  on  one 
side,  and  the  commune  of  Paris  and  the  Hebertists  on  the 
other,  both  set  up  their  system,  and  both  fell  before  Robes- 
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jAeme.  Robespierre  had  a  system  likewise,  and  as  soon  as 
established,  he  was  overthrown.  Lastly,  the  Thermidorians 
established  a  system^ — the  directorial  government,  which 
lasted  a  little  lodger  than  its  predecessors ;  but  was  in  the 
end  subverted  by  Bonaparte.  Prom  these  facts,  we  are 
enabled  to  make  an  important  deduction,  applicable  to  all 
governments  based  exclusively  on  popular  support  The 
party  in  pow^,  where  there  are  manitold  and  complicated 
mterests  to  provide  for,  labor  under  a  great  disadvantage, 
because  they  always  have  a  system  to  defend.  In  such 
countries,  it  is  really  extremely  difficult  to  rally  on  any  one 
well-defined  system  of  measures,  a  decidedly  national  ma^ 
jority.  But  whilst  the  government,  de  facto^  labors  under 
this  disadvantage,  it  is,  perhaps,  in  such  countries  as  Eng- 
land and  the  linited  States,  more  than  compensated  for  by 
the  power  which  patrcmage  confers.  In  France,  this  com- 
pensating advanti^  was  lost  amid  the  hurry  and  whirl  of 
the  revolutionary  movements.  As  soon  as  government  lost 
its  popular  support,  every  one  knew  that  its  doom  was  seal- 
ed. People  did  not  bear  with  it,  merely  because  the  forms 
of  the  constitution  guaranteed  its  power.  That  revolution 
was  too  great  and  too  violent  to  be  held  back  by  mere  tech^ 
nical  formalities.  In  every  great  crisis,  mere  constitutional 
bonds  proved  as  unavailing  as  the  threads  which  bound  the 
sleeping  Sampson.  Never,  perhaps,  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  has  there  existed  a  popular  government  in 
the  world,  save  that  of  England  and  of  the  United  States, 
whose  excesses  have  been  permanently  restrained  by  con- 
stitutional checks,  and  whose  aberrations  have  been  correct- 
ed within  the  prescribed  forms  of  law,  by  the  peaceful  ac- 
tion of  a  sound,  temperate,  public  opinion.  No  one  thing 
^ves  US  more  hope  in  the  grand  experiment  we  are  trying 
m  our  own  favoreid  land,  than  the  fact,  that  since  the  insti- 
tution  of  our  system,  the  vessel  of  state  has  several  times 
been  thrown,  in  mariner's  phrase,  on  the  wrong  tack^  and 
has,  in  every  case,  been  brought  back  by  peaceral  agencies, 
exerted  within  the  limits  of  legal  forms.  The  silent,  but 
mighty  power  of  public  opinion,  in  this  conntry,  has  shown 
itself,  thus  far,  capable  of  forcing  our  government  from  a 
bad  position,  or  enabling  it  to  regain  a  good  one, — it  has 
rebuked  syBtems  of  immorality,  and  developed  recuperative 
energies  without  the  agencies  of  mobs  and  armies.  When 
different  branches  of  our  system  have  been  thrown  into 
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conflict  with  each  other,  however  damorous  the  rarties  may 
have  been,  they  have  yet  been  ever  willing  to  abide  by  the 
forms  and  requisitions  of  the  constitution,  and  have  patiently 
waited  for  the  great  arbiter,  public  opinion,  to  settle  thie 
dispute  between  them. 

In  this  respect,  we  look  upon  the  late  accession  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  Presidential  chair,  without  the  support  of  eitb^ 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  country^ — ^without  the  support  of 
the  press, — as  being  a  most  interesting  experiment  on  our 
government ;  and,  as  already  observed,  the  result  has  been 
such  as  to  inspire  increased  confidence  in  the  strength  of  our 
institutions.  However  successful  our  experiment  may  be 
thus  far,  we  are  forced,  nevertheless,  to  confess,  that  the 
greatest  strain  on  our  institutions  has  not  yet  taken  place ; 
that  must  come  when  our  land  shall  be  filled  up  with  a  dense 
population, — when  a  strong  line  of  demarkation  shall  be 
drawn  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not,  and 
thousands  shall  be  bom  who  can  only  expect  to  live  like  their 
fathers,  labor  like  their  fathers,  and  die  like  their  fieUhers, 
without  being  able  to  accumulate  more  than  barely  enough 
to  support  life.  When  the  day  shaH  come  that  this  class  shaU 
form  the  numerical  majority,  as  it  did  in  f^rance,  then  wiH 
the  high  pressure  come  on  our  institutions ;  and  the  reign  of 
terror  in  France  has  presented,  I  fear,  too  faithful  a  picture 
of  what  a  government  may  be,  that  shall  fall  exdumely  into 
sacb  hands.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  with  confidence  as- 
sert, that  there  can  be  no  texture  of  society  better  catedaied 
to  ward,  than  that  which  exists  under  the  much  reviled,  much 
slandered  institutions  of  the  South. 

dd.  The  above  speculations  lead  us  to  another,  which 
cannot  fail  to  impress  itself  on  every  mind,  after  an  attentive 
perusal  of  the  revolutionary  history.  The  principal  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution  proceeded  from  rarisian  aane^u-^ 
lottic  influence,  which  we  have  already  fuUy  explained,  and 
from  the  interference  of  the  Allies.  If  any  one  lesson  can 
be  learnt  from  the  French  revolution,  it  is  that  which  teaches 
the  danger  and  impolicy  of  nations  fordbUy  interfering  in 
each  o&r^s  domestic  concerm.  Look  at  the  most  tragic 
scenes  of  the  revolution,  and  you  will  find  that  the  pressure 
of  foreign  force  produced  nearly  all  of  them.  It  was  the 
declaration  of  war  by  Austria  and  Prussia,  that  rendered  the 
constitutional  government  of  1701  wholly  impracticable.  It 
was  the  irritating  manifeato  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in 
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1702,  which  produced  the  10th  August,  the  dethronement  of 
the  king,  and  the  flight  of  Lafayette.  It  was  his  march  on 
Paris,  the  taking  of  Lonswi  and  Verdun,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  La  Vendue,  which  produced  the  September  massa- 
cres. It  was  the  loss  of  the  great  battle  of  Neer-Winden 
by  Dumouriez,  and  his  subsequent  treason  and  flight  from 
France,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists  and 
the  rule  of  the  Jacobins,  and  when  two-thirds  of  France  were 
in  open  revolt  at  their  high-handed  measures.  It  was  noth- 
ing but  the  fear  that  this  revolt  would  inure  wholly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Allies  and  the  Bourbons,  which  quelled  inter- 
nal strife,  reconciled  the  nation  to  the  horrors  of  Jacobin  rule, 
and  united  all  arms  and  hearts  once  more  against  the  foreign 
foe.  It  was  the  danger  of  this  same  foreign  foe  that  produced 
the  national  intoxication  of  1793, — the  mad  decree  and  order 
sent  to  the  generals,  that  they  should  conquer  the  enemy  in 
twenty  days.  It  was  this,  too,  that  produced  the  levy  en 
masset  and  those  splendid  campaigns  which  will  ever  remain 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  was  this  same  reason  which 
Robespierre  alleged  as  justificative  cause  for  striking  down 
the  Hebertists  and  the  Dantonists,  almost  at  the  same  blow. 
It  was,  in  fine,  this  same  cause  which  made  so  many  virtu- 
ous patriots  cleave  to  the  government,  even  whilst  they  were 
moaning  over  its  excesses.  The  great  principle  of  action 
was,  let  us  first  save  France  from  the  foreign  foe,  then  let 
us  save  her  from  herself.  The  system  of  terror  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  unity  of  counsel  and  unity  of 
action,  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  national  resources  by  in- 
ternal feud ;  and  if  we  look  to  the  military  operations,  we 
shall  find  that  they  afforded  a  strong  pretext  for  this  system. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1792,  the  generals  were 
ccnstUuticnalists, — the  ministry  were  Girondists.  Lafayette, 
Rochambeau  and  Luckner,  were  always  at  variance  with 
Dumouriez,  Servan,  Claviere  and  Roland ;  and  at  this  time 
we  find  no  energy  in  the  armies, — they  were  beaten  and 
dispirited.  But,  after  the  high-handed  measure  of  the  10th 
August,  when  the  constitutional  generals  were  replaced  by 
Dumouriez,  Custine,  Kellermann  and  Dillon,  Girondists,  then 
do  we  find  for  a  season,  unity  of  view  and  action  between 
the  army  and  the  government ;  instantly  the  energy  of  the 
army  augments,  and  the  campaign  of  the  Argonne,  the  vic- 
tories of  Valmi  and  Jemappe,  and  the  invasion  of  Holland, 
were  the  splendid  results.    In  a  short  time,  however,  we 
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witness  the  violent  dissensions  between  the  Girondists  and 
the  Jacobins.  This  introduces  again  dissension  between  the 
army  and  the  government ;  the  army  once  more  loses  its 
energy,  and  experiences  numerous  reverses  and  defeats. 
Dumoariez  turns  traitor,  and  France  for  a  moment  seems 
lost  Then  came  the  violent  scenes  of  the  31st  May  and  2d 
June  in  Paris, — ^the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists  and  the  rule 
of  the  Jacobins.  A  corresponding  revolution  takes  place  in 
the  armies;  the  Girondist  generals,  Dumouriez,  CustinCi 
Bouchard,  Dillon,  are  replaced  by  the  Jacobin  generals,  Pi- 
chegru,  Jourdan,  Moreau,  Hoche.  As  soon  as  harmony  is 
thus  violently  restored,  we  find  brilliant  victories  and  con- 
quests again  attendant  every  where  on  the  French  armies. 
Never  was  the  world  more  astounded,  nor  the  enemies  of 
France  more  signally  beaten,  than  during  the  dark  days  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  Upon  the  heads  of  the  allies,  then,  must 
faU  the  chief  responsibility  of  French  excesses ;  and  let  this 
memorable  example  be  ever  a  warning  to  nations,  how  they 
interfere  forcibly  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Those  concerns  they  can  rarely  comprehend ;  and  if 
they  could,  they  can  still  more  rarely  administer  relief  by 
force.  The  patriotism  of  every  high-minded  people  revolts 
at  such  interference,  and  will  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  back  the  impertinent  oro- 
pagandism  from  abroad.  The  result  too  often  is,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  French  revolution,  the  destruction  of  that  very 
party  and  that  very  system  which  the  foreigner  advocates. 
4th.  Let  us  now  conclude  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  bene- 
fits of  the  French  revolution.  In  the  first  place,  then,  we 
may  assert,  that  never  in  the  historv  of  the  world  has  there 
been  made  a  richer  or  more  valuable  experiment  in  govern- 
ment^— never  has  the  democratic  problem  been  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  than  in  France.  There  we  have  exhi- 
bited on  a  grand  scale,  in  quick  successions,  all  the  phases  of 
democracy,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  stratum  of  the  social 
edifice.  There  we  see,  as  by  a  sort  of  panoramic  view,  both 
the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  democratic  rule*.  We 
behold  the  tremendous  energy  which  it  generates,  and  the 
rock  on  which  it  splits.  Ignorant  and  obstinate  must  be 
that  statesman,  who  has  not  profited  by  the  history  of  the 
French  revolution ;  and  may  we  not  hope  that  its  lessons 
will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  awfiil  a  catastrophe  in  fu- 
ture.   It  has  taught  the  true  value  and  the  true  danger  of  the 
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popular  element,  which  will  henceforth  be  the  moving  force 
m  every  civilized  government,  no  matter  what  may  be  its 
form. 

But,  while  the  French  revolution  has  furnished  such  a  ridi 
fund  of  political  experience  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
world,  it  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  France.  It 
broke  down,  with  a  rude  hand,  the  abuses  and  evils  conse- 
crated by  the  sufferance  of  a  thousand  years, — ^it  overthrew 
the  systems  of  feudality  and  priestcraft, — it  seized  with  un- 
relenting energy,  on  the  property  of  the  noble,  the  priest  and 
the  corporation,  and  distributed  it  amongst  the  people^ — it 
broke  down  that  miserable  system  of  custom-houses,  (dote- 
anniers,)  which  interrupted  trade  between  province  and 
province,  and  thus  it  diffused  the  blessings  of  free  trade  over 
a  ^eat  nation.* 

Xastly,  we  may  assert,  that  however  depraved  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  French  were  during  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  that  great  event  has  nevertheless  operated  a  most 
beneficial  change  in  this  respect  It  has  acted  like  the  storm 
whidi  has  purified  the  atmosphere.  The  Bourbons,  when 
they  came  back  to  Paris,  were  ashamed  to  act  as  their  ai^ 
cestors  had  done.  The  court  of  Louis  Philippe  is  now  one 
of  the  most  decorous  in  Europe ;  and  the  profligate  scenes 
of  the  regency,  and  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV .,  can  never 
occur  again  in  the  history  of  France.  If  enlightened  philan- 
thropy, then,  should  be  called  on,  in  full  view  of  all  the  evils 
and  all  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  French  revolution,  to 
render  up  a  final  judgment,  we  can  scarcely  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  it  would  be  iii  favor  of  the  revolution  and  all  its 
attendant  horrors,  if  these  were  the  only  condition  on  which 
the  benefits  could  be  obtained. 

*  It  is  these  beneficial  influences  which  explain,  in  part,  the  mighty  re- 
sources which  France  constantly  exhibited  during  tnis  period  and  under  the 
empire^  and  by  not  sufficiently  attending  to  them,  Pitt  was  led  into  the  mis- 
take of  almost  constantly  thinking,  dunng  the  progress  of  the  contest,  that 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  national  bankruptcy.  In  1794  he  was  confident 
of  this  result, — ^so  was  he  in  1799, — yet  France  moved  on  with  gigantic  en- 
ergy, and  six  years  ailerwards,  on  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  broke  to  pieces  the 
la^  and  greatest  coalition  of  Pitt,  and  no  doubt  sent  that  great  minister  to 
an  untimely  grave.  While  we  are  thus  noticing  the  great  mistake  of  Pitt 
In  regard  to  France,  it  is  curious  to  aee  that  Napoleon  was  constantly  making 
one  as  great  in  regard  to  En^and.  He  read  the  speeches  of  Fox  and  the 
journals  of  t}ie  opposition,  and  was  constantly  looking  for  the  fall  of  the 
aiUi-gdOican  administration,  judging  merely  by  the  virulence  with  which  it 
was  attacked.    He  never  could  understand  the  character  of  the  British 
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Art.  n. — Mathews'  Poems  on  Man. — Poems  on  MaUf 
in  his  various  aspects  under  the  American  Republic. — 
By  Cornelius  Mathews,  Author  of  "The  Motley 
Book,"  "Behemoth,"  "Puffer  Hopkins,"  etc.  New-York: 
Wiley  &  Putnam.    1843. 

The  present  age  is  fruitful  in  philosophies,  which  possess 
the  merit  of  ingenuity  and  novelty  at  least,  if  not  of  certain- 
ty and  soundness.  It  is  only  to  open  our  eyes  and  to  stretch 
our  ears,  and  strange  writings  appear  upon  the  wall,  and  a 
wild  jaigon  hurries  through  the  void.  It  is  emphatically 
the  age  of  'Grange  tongues,"  and  the  Reverend  Edwara 
Irving  has  no  more  exclusive  right  to  this  phrase  than  we 
have  to  his  evangelism.  But  we  need  not  dilate  in  gener- 
alities. A  single  sample  is  all  that  we  need  to  satisfy  the 
objects  of  present  speculation.  Thus,  then,  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  our  ingenious  commentators,  that  it  is 
only  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  have  any  poetry  for  the 
people.  After  all  that  has  been  written  in  the  'Numerous 
verse"  of  ages,  from  Homer  to  the  modems,  we  have  seldom 
or  never  (until  recent  times,)  been  iavored  with  any  verse 
which  peculiarly  addressed  itself  to  the  nature  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  people.  The  people  are  now — O !  happy 
people  ! — to  have  their  Muse — how  begotten  is  yet  to  ap- 
pear,— but  she  is  to  be,  and  to  have  her  Bards,  who,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  in  their  peculiar  homage  of  the  one,  will  be 
very  likely  to  give  the  go-by,  and  exhibit  a  cold  shoulder,  to 
the  nine! 

We  suspect  that  all  this  ingenious  speculation — the  result, 
as  we  must  believe,  of  &lse  ideas,  as  well  of  poetry  as  of  the 
people — has  its  origin  in  a  very  creditable  desire  to  elevate 
and  illustrate  practical  politics  with  some  of  that  "purple  at- 
mosphere" which  may  be  supposed  to  hang  about  the  ideal. 
Man,  in  the  present  age,  and  in  most  Christian  societies,  is 
ass^ming  that  rank  in  conventional  estimate,  to  which  Chris- 
tianity itself  most  clearly  indicates  his  claims.  He  is  ris- 
ing— that  is,  the  masses  are  rising — in  the  scale  and  equality 
of  society  and  humanity,  and  beginning  to  make  themselves 
felt,  not  merely  as  agents  of  power,  and  having  a  power  of 
their  own  for  good  or  for  evil, — but  as  susceptible  also  of 
some  of  those  higher  tastes  and  attributes  which,  hitherto, 
have  been  claim^  exclusively, — and  perhaps  exclusively 
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held,  by  a  select  and  fortunate  few.  Education  is  doing  its 
work,  as  one  of  the  results  of  improved  ph3rsical  condition. 
With  the  conviction  that  the  animal  man  is  easily  provided 
with  his  **grub,"  the  intellectual  man  begins  to  look  around 
him  for  his  provision  also.  The  day's  work  is  done — and 
the  laborer,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  enters  his  home- 
ly dwelling,  ten  by  twelve  perhaps,  and  while  his  wife  darns 
the  breeches  that  he  is  to  wearto-uiorrow,  his  daughter  re- 
gales him,  on  guitar  or  piano,  with  "Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,"  or  some  other  popular  ditty  of  similar  dimensions. 

Now,  why,  if  "Woodman,  spare  that  tree,"  be  poeJry  at 
all,  why  should  it  not  be  poetry  quite  as  much  for  the  peo- 

{»le,  as  a  ballad — the  subject  of  which  is,  especially,  the  vil- 
age  blacksmith,  or  the  village  baker  7  It  is  very  certain 
that  the  song,  with  its  few  merits,  is  a  sufficiently  popular 
one.  It  enters  into  the  ordinary  sentiment.  It  appeals  to 
the  simplest  experience  of  the  individual,  and,  if  it  has  any 
popularity  aside  from  the  easy  music  by  which  it  is  com- 
mended, it  is  because  it  expresses  feelings  of  ordinary  aflec- 
tion,  and  a  nature  which  the  simplest  mind  can  understand. 
The  fact  is,  the  great  error  under  which  these  ingenious 
philosophers  fall,  is  that  which  proposes  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  individual  and  the  political  man, — between 
the  man,  as  a  person,  endowed  with  all  the  usual  attributes 
of  humanity,  affection,  hope,  fear,  and  senses  and  passions 
more  or  less  active  and  elevated, — and  man  as  an  element  of 
the  masses,  as  a  thing  of  numbers — a  mere  noun  of  multi- 
tude,— the  unsegregated  limb  of  the  great  political  beast, 
whose  name  is  legion. 

This  is  the  very  great  mistake.  When  Mr.  Longfellow 
writes  his  verses  about  a  blacksmith — among  the  poorest 
verses,  by  the  way,  that  ever  escaped  his  pen, — always  ex- 
cepting the  niaisieri  about  negro  slavery — his  appeals  are 
not  to  any  of  the  characteristics  of  his  trade ; — he  does  not 
propose  to  speak  of  his  moral  and  social  nature  as  influ- 
enced in  finy  way  by  that: — very  far  from  it.  Apart  from  the 
adjuncts  of  flaming  forge,  and  brawny  arm,  all  the  material 
is  drawn  from  the  laborer  as  a  mere  man — as  a  human  be- 
ing— a  respect  in  which  he  does  not  differ  in  a  solitary  jot, 
from  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  his  more  Supe- 
rior Highness,  the  present  prudent  king  of  the  French. 
Whatever, — written  by  whatsoever  poet, — ^relates  to  the 
feelings  and  concerns  of  humanity,  readily  enters  mto  the 
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general  sense — ^readily  appeals  to  the  individual  sensibility — 
moves  to  tears  or  laughter — to  reflection  or  levity — and  will 
have  its  effect  quite  as  much  on  the  John  Smiths  of  society, 
as  upon  the  Landsdownes  and  Melboumes  and  D'Orsays  of 
the  aristocracy.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  this  new  moae  of 
stating  the  case,  if  permitted,  would  make  sad  havoc  of  all 
established  poetical  reputation.  It  has  been  from  the  natur- 
alness of  the  poet — so  we  have  been  taught  to  think — that 
his  successes  were  derived.  It  was  b^use  he  was  the 
speaker  of  the  great  inner  truths  of  nature— the  finder  of 
the  open  secret— the  seer  who  could  see  where  the  water 
lay  in  the  rock,  and  by  whose  divining  hand  it  was  made  to 
gush  forth  for  the  refreshment  of  all  sorts  of  people !  It  is 
new  to  us  that  Dan  Homer,  and  that  "household  voice" — 
the  divine  Shakspeare,  are  less  people's  poets,  because  the 
world  has  decreeil  that  they  shall  be  held  divine.  It  will 
be  a  sorry  day  for  that  poor  bamboozled  animal  man,  which 
is  to  tutor  him  into  the  adoption  of  poetical  Gods,  not  of  the 
likeness  and  not  of  the  authority  of  these.  We  have  not  the 
smallest  objection  that  Ebenezer  Elliott  shall  be  counted  a 
man  of  mark — a  useful  man — ^in  his  day  and  generation. 
He  has  written  some  sensible  verses, — is  a  shrewd  question- 
er— ^will  do  good  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  resent  and  resist 
the  impertinence — the  downright  damnable  heresy — which 
prates  to  us  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  people,  as  a  poet, — 
m  obvious  disparagement  to  the  claims  of  the  glorious  train 
of  Fathers — a  sacred  Host — whose  undying  strains,  appeal- 
ing to  all  the  best  human  affections,  are  happily  calculated, 
as  they  recognize  only  the  one  great  family  of  man,  to  pro- 
mote common  sentiments  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  good  will, 
among  them — a  result  very  likely  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
attempt  to  individualize  classes— to  call  forth  especially 
poets  for  butchers,  bakers  and  blacksmiths, — persons,  to 
whom,  it  were  the  far  better  and  more  appropriate  business 
of  the  poet,  to  teach  the  common  laws  of  our  nature — the 
superior  sentiments  which  should  lift  the  species,  and  not 
the  degrading  and  slavish  ones,  which  make  their  appeals  to 
classes,  and  the  lowly  motives  and  associations  which  belong 
to  and  influence  their  petty  concerns  of  trade. 

It  is  denied  that  Ebenerer  Elliott  is  so  much  the  poet  of 
4ie  people,  as  the  poet  of  the  politician  and  the  party.  The 
iroof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  no  popu- 
uity  in  America^-that  he  is  little  read— that,  up  to  this 
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time,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  American  publishers,  sufficient- 
ly avid  after  works  likely  to  have  ready  sale — have  not 
tnought  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  a  solitary  edition  of  his 
writings.  They  come  to  us  in  the  English  originals,  and 
may  be  found,  here  and  there,  in  the  hands  of  a  select  and 
solitary  few, — who,  by  the  way,  belong  rather  to  our  poli- 
ticians than  our  people.  In  England,  he  is  popular  to  a 
certain  degree ;  but  not  because  of  his  poetry.  It  is  because 
he  writes  against  government, — appeals  to  the  prejudices  of 
a  class,  and  writes,  no  doubt,  sound  politicial  truths,  which, 
we  venture  to  predict,  would  find  a  hundred  readers  to  one 
were  they  put  in  simple,  direct  and  old-fashioned  English 
prose.  Burns  was  a  poet  for  the  people,  though  we  cannot 
now  call  to  mind  any  of  his  verses,  in  which  he  specially 
refers  to  the  occupations  of  the  poor  or  the  working  classes. 
His  references  to  the  plough  furnish  no  exception  to  the  re- 
mark. Agriculture,  has  always  been  a  poetical  subject 
since  the  days  of  Hesiod — is  poetical  apart  from  the  laborer, 
in  its  adjuncts  of  field  and  meadow,  hallowing  sky,  pure 
health,  its  songbirds  and  its  sunshine — and  surely,  be  who 
followed  the  plough,  or  urged  the  more  strenuous  labors  of 
the  axe,  could  enjoy  and  feel  the  poetry  of  the  scene  and  sub- 
ject, without  claiming  to  be  especially  singled  out  and  ap(^ 
trophized  himself  So,  equally,  could  he  enjoy  the  Homeric 
strains  which  described  a  blacksmith's  labor — very  different 
strains  from  that  ••'people's  song"  of  Mr.  Longfellow — which 
showed  us  how  the  glorious  shield  of  Achilles  was  put  to- 
gether—what were  the  toils  of  Vulcan  upon  it — what  were 
the  detailed  images  which  it  bore,  and  the  struggle  which 
followed,  as  to  who  should  be  its  final  possessor.  Put  that 
poetry  into  the  hands — ears,  we  should  say — of  the  black- 
smith, or  any  workman,  and  we  fancy  he  will  feel  it  to  be 
quite  as  fine  and  forcible,  as  any  thing  in  the  very  shrewd, 
and  spirited,  and  sensible — ^but  nothing  farther— collections 
of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Elliott. 

We  have  some  fault  to  find  with  the  author  of  the  volume 
before  us,  precisely  of  the  kind  which  we  have  urged  above; 
not  to  the  same  extent,  it  is  true— but  of  like  character,  and 
subject  to  objections  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  have  been 
intimated.  What  does  the  title  of  this  volume  suggest  and 
require  ?  Poems,  on  Man,  as  an  American  citizen !  Very 
well ! — ^the  object  is  an  ambitious  one,  and,  could  we  be  satis- 
fied of  its  perfect  propriety,  a  very  noble  one.    Mr.  Mathews 
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is  a  writer  who  aims  well.  He  generally  aims  at  something. 
He  does  not  write  a  book  merely  because  he  overflows  with 
utterance.  But  he  has  an  object,  generally  a  seriously-con- 
sidered one,  having  moral  relations,  designed  to  have  its 
effect  on  man.  We  do  not  ascribe  to  him  in  this  volume, 
any  such  ridiculous  purpose  as  that  of  separating  the  masses 
from  the  individual,  and  regarding  his  fellow  being  only  in 
his  gregarious  aspects.  No  !  But  we  are  not  so  very  sure 
that  he  has  been  successfiil  in  writing  of  man,  peculiarly  as 
an  American  citizen.  We  are  of  the  notion  that  pretty 
much  what  he  has  said  here,  of  the  American  man,  will 
answer  just  as  well,  applied  to  the  British  man — the  Gau- 
lish man,  or  the  Flemish  man.  The  subjects  designate  and 
belong  to  man  all  the  world  over,  nor  do  we  see,  when  he 
insists  upon  the  duties  and  performances  of  the  man,  as  a 
citizen,  that  the  same  requisitions  might  not  be  urged,  with 
equal  propriety,  in  regard  to  the  citizen  under  any  aspect  of 
the  heavens.  Let  us,  for  example,  examine  the  subjects  of 
the  volume,  which,  alone,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conclusive  on 
this  head.  These  are  nineteen  in  number,  viz. — 1.  The 
Child;  2.  The  Father;  3.  The  Teacher;  4.  The  Citizen; 
6.  The  Farmer;  6.  The  Mechanic;  7.  The  Merchant; 
8.  The  Soldier;  9.  The  Statesman;  10.  The  Friend;  11. 
The  Painter ;  12.  The  Sculptor ;  13.  The  Journalist ;  14. 
The  Masses  ;  15.  The  Reformer ;  16.  The  Poor  Man ;  17. 
The  Scholar ;  18.  The  Preacher ;  19.  The  Poet. 

Now,  which  of  these  subjiects  suggests  to  the  mind,  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  the  man,  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Kepublic  ?  Not  one !  They  regard  him  only  as  a  man,  in 
relation  to  society  and  government  in  general,  and  will  ap- 
ply to  his  position  under  any  government  and  in  any  state 
of  society.  It  is  not  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Mathews,  that  he 
has  not  succeeded  in  giving  to  his  subjects  the  distinctive 
national  individuality  which  he  aimed  at.  We  see  not 
exactly  how  the  thing  was  to  be  done, — unless,  perhaps, 
with  a  very  extreme  feeling  of  national  partiality,  he  should 
insist  upon  the  superior  performances  of  the  American  citi- 
zen. But  this  constitutes  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind 
or  quality,  between  the  obligations  of  the  American  and  the 
citizen  of  every  other  country.  He  might  insist  that,  as 
the  trusts  of  the  American  citizen  are  greater,  his  responsi- 
bilities are  necessarily  superior, — and  he  would  say  truly-* 
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but,  with  this  distinction  all  would  cease,  and  his  poems 
would  bear  equal  application  to  any  other  people. 

But,  in  order  that  the  author  should  have  every  advan- 
taffe  of  argument  and  position,  we  will  assume  that  certain 
of  the  topics  included  in  this  list,  are  of  special  individual 
propriety.  These  are  the  ninth,  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  sixteenth  in  his  catalogue — viz :  The  StcLtesman,  the 
Journalist,  the  Masses,  and  the  Reformer !  The  American 
statesman  may  be  supposed  to  have  more  peculiar  relations, 
to  the  people,  as  he  derives  his  distinctions,  in  most  instances 
more  immediately  from  them,  than  is  the  case  with  the  Brit- 
ish or  the  French  statesmen.  The  Journalist  may  be  af- 
fected in  like  manner  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  Mass- 
es, unquestionably  have  a  character  with  us,  and  do  not  wait 
for  their  action  upon  a  scarcity  of  bread  or  corn  ; — and,  for 
the  Reformer,  why,  heaven  help  the  race,  if  we  cannot  put 
in  our  claims,  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  for  the 
possession  of  a  supply,  commensurate  to  the  Masses — far 
exceeding  the  demand — particularly  in  New-England,  in 
which  region  provisions  seem  to  be  made  for  every  quarter 
of  the  world, — ^that  single  spot  excepted  which  originates 
them,— and  where,  the  perfect  condition  of  men  and  things 
would  seem  to  render  any  domestic  appropriation  of  the 
stock  wholly  unnecessary. 

How  has  Mr.  Mathews  treated  these  subjects?  Let  us 
turn  to  ix.,  The  Statesman,  page  53.  We  quote  this  poem 
entire. 

THE  STATESMAN. 

Up  to  the  Capitol  who  goes,  a  heart 

Shoald  bear,  state  tyranny  may  not  subdue: 
W^akening  at  dawn  to  fill  its  ample  part, 

It  ever,  day  by  day,  grows  fresh  and  new. 
Nor  sleeps  through  the  mid-watches  of  the  night, 

Tho'  there  the  thankless  world  has  left  its  smart, — 
WWunU  same  visionSj  beckoning  and  bright^ 

That  make  him  gladly  to  his  bedside  start 

Accursed  who  on  the  Mount  of  Rulers  sits 

Nor  gains  some  glimpses  of  a  fairer  day  I 
Who  knows  not  there,  what  there  his  soul  befits, 

Thoughts  that  leapap  and  kindle  far  away 
The  coming  time !    Who  rather  dulls  the  ear 

With  brawling  discord  and  a  cloud  of  words; 
Owninjg  no  hopeful  object,  far  or  near, 

Save  what  the  universal  self  afibrds. 
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He  that  with  swar  of  empire  would  control 

The  varions  millions,  parted  or  amassed, 
Should  hold  in  boonieoos  fee,  an  ample  soul — 

Eqoal  the  first  to  know,  nor  less  the  last. 
At  once  whose  geoeral  eye  surveys  as  well 

The  rank  or  desert  waste — the  golden  field ; 
Whose  feet  the  mountain  and  the  vallev-  tread, 

Nor  to  the  trials  of  the  way  will  yield. 

Deeper  to  feel,  than  quickly  to  express^ 

And  then  alone  in  the  consummate  act- 
Reaps  not  the  ocean,  nor  the  free  air  tills. 

But  keeps  within  nis  own  peculiar  tract; 
Confirms  the  State  in  all  its  needful  right, 

Nor  strives  to  draw  within  its  general  bound — 
For  gain  or  loss,  for  glory  or  distress, 

T£e  rich  man's  hoard,  the  poor  man's  patchy  ground. 

Strip  from  the  trunk  that  props  the  empire  up. 

All  weeds,  all  flowers  that  hides  the  simple  shaft: 
Plain  as  the  heavens  and  pure  as  mid-day  light 

Swell  up  its  ample  cope :  nor  there  ingraft 
A  single  leaf  nor  draw  a  sinfle  line 

To  daze  the  eye,  to  coax  the  grasper's  hand; 
Simple  it  rose — so  simple  let  it  rise — 

Forever  changeless,— simple  let  it  standi 

Bating  a  little  roughness  in  the  verse,  and  an  occasional 
obscurity  in  the  expression,  this  is  a  thoughtful  and  pleasing 
poem.  It  happily  describes  the  sort  of  moral  character 
which  is  essential  to  make  the  statesman ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  single  word  '•capitol,''  by  which — it  being  no 
longer  the  ear-mark  of  the  Roman — we  see  what  nation  is 
intended, — and  what  is  there  in  the  whole  poem  that  could 
not  equally  apply  to  the  British  as  to  the  American  states- 
man ; — ^to  Mr.  Peel  as  to  Mr.  Upshur ; — that  would  not  be 
becoming  and  appropriate  counsel  to  any  good  man  and  true 
patriot,  having  a  people's  destinies  in  his  hands  7  We  do 
not  see,  indeed,  n^hy  this  should  not  be  the  case ;  but  our 
objection  is,  that  it  should  not  be  altogether  the  case,  consist- 
ently with  the  plan  of  the  book,  since  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  author  would  deliberately  perpetrate  a  common- 
place, and,  setting  out  to  counsel  the  American  statesman  in 
particular,  and  to  show  what  he  should  be, — would  do  no- 
thing more  than  utter  these  natural,  moral  and  social  sugges- 
tions, which  would,  to  precisely  the  same  extent,  benefit  the 
statesman  of  every  other  country.  This  objection,  as  we 
see,  applies  entirely  to  the  design, — a  design,  which  struck 
us  at  the  outset,  as  involving  this  very  difiiculty, — since  what 
could  bo  said  to  the  American  statesman,  in  the  way  of  good 
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advice,  which  would  not  be  equally  well  said  to  the  head 
men  of  Europe, — unless,  indeed,  it  be  something  touching 
repudiation,  which  may  be  supposed  a  somewhat  peculiar 
right  of  the  American ;  or  an  occasional  suggestion  on  a 
local  question, — the  accumulation  and  appropriation  of  a 
surplus  fund, — the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  or  some 
other  such  matter,  by  which  the  poe^  in  carrying  oat  his 
literary  plan,  would  incur  the  awkward  risk  of  the  partisan, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  would  share  the  fate  of  young  Tyler, 
be  applauded  by  one  set,  at  the  hazard  of  being  bedevilled 
by  the  other.  We  may  remark,  en  passant, — though  this 
we  hold  to  be  rather  a  small  matter, — that,  to  our  ear,  our 
author's  verse  is  very  far  from  faultless.  The  seventh  line 
of  the  first  verse,  which  we  have  italicised,  will  not  bear 
scanning,  unless  we  throw  the  emphasis  upon  the  second 
syllable  of  the  word  "beckoning."  We  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty of  omitting  the  word  "ever"  from  the  last  line  of  the  third 
verse : 

"Nor  ever  to  the  trials  of  the  way  will  yield" — 
since  we  take  for  granted,  it  could  only  have  got  there 
through  an  inadvertency.  Mr.  Mathews  deals  largely  in 
involutions  of  his  sentences,  by  which  the  sense  is  sometimes 
obscured,  is  not  reached  readily ;  and  we  note,  here  and 
there,  as  in  the  first  line  of  the  second  verse,  that  the  effect 
of  this  practice  is  occasionally  to  exclude  a  member  of  the 
sentence,  which  may  be  considered  necessary  to  its  gram- 
matical accuracy.  We  can  readily  conceive  why  this  is 
done,  but  we  are  not  so  sure  that  vigor  and  force  are  always, 
or  even  frequently,  derivable  from  the  abruptnesses  which 
the  practice  occasions.    But  we  shall  not  dwell  on  this.   . 

Proceeding  to  the  next  poem,  entitled  "The  Journalist," 
the  reader  will  find  it  liable  to  the  objections  already  made. 
The  poem  opens  with  a  very  bold  and  not  inappropriate 
figure.    We  give  it  entire. 

THE  JOURNALIST. 

As  shakes  the  canvass  of  a  thousand  ships, 

Struck  by  a  heavy  land-breeze,  far  at  sea, — 
Ruffle  the  thousand  broad-sheets  of  the  land, 

Filled  with  the  people's  breath  of  potency. 

A  thousand  images  the  hour  will  take. 

From  him  who  strikes,  who  rules,  wno  speaks,  who  sings ; 
Many  within  the  hour  their  grave  to  make — 

Many  to  live,  far  in  the  heart  of  things. 
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A  dark-eyed  spirit  he  who  coins  the  time, 

To  virtue's  wrong,  in  base  disloyal  lies, — 
Who  makes  the  morning's  breath,  the  evening's  tide. 

The  utteier  of  his  blighting  forgeries. 

How  beautiful  who  scatters,  wide  and  free, 
The  gold-bright  seeds  of  loved  and  loving  truth! 

By  whose  perpetual  hand,  eaeh  day,  supplied — 
Leaps  to  new  life  the  empire's  heart  or  youth. 

To  know  the  instant  and  to  speak  it  true. 

Its  passing  lights  of  joy,  its  dark,  sad  cloud, 
To  fix  upon  the  unnumbered  ffazers'  view. 

Is  to  thy  ready  hand's  broad  strength  allowed. 

There  is  an  in-wrought  life  in  every  hour. 

Fit  to  be  chronicled  at  large  and  told— 
'TIS  thine  to  pluck  to  Ught  its  secret  power, 

And  (m  the  air  its  manf-^oUn-ed  heart  unfold. 

The  angel  that  in  sand-dropped  minutes  lives. 

Demands  a  message  cautious  as  the  ages — 
Who  siuns,  foith  dusk-red  words  of  hate,  his  ear, 

That  mighty  power  to  boundless  wrath  enrages. 

Hell  not  the  quiet  of  a  Chosen  Land, 

Thou  |Timy  man  over  thine  engine  bending; 
7%esfiirUvent  that  breathes  the  life  into  its  Umbs, 

Docile  for  love  is  tyrannous  in  rending. 

Obey,  Rhinoceros !  an  infant's  hand, — 
Leviathan !  obey  the  fisher  mild  and  voung, — 

Vexed  Ocean !  smile,  for  on  thy  broad-beat  sand 
The  little  curlew  pipes  his  shrilly  song. 

We  do  not  care  to  repeat  our  criticism,  on  the  score  of  that 
failure  to  individualize  the  subject,  which  the  general  title  of 
the  book  would  seem  to  render  necessary.  Regarded  with- 
out this  reference,  and  in  a  spirit  of  indulgent  criticism,  the 
poem  is  a  fine  one ;  the  thoughts  are  good,  and  there  are 
several  phrases  which  denote  the  original  mind.  To  the 
first  five  verses  no  objection  will  lie.  But,  as  we  are  "no- 
thing if  not  critical,''  we  shall  not  suffer  the  remaining  four 
to  pass  muster.  Our  author  must  bear  with  us,  if  we  object 
to  the  surphis  foot  in  the  last  line  of  the  sixth  verse.  We 
object  to  the  phras^,  ^dusk-red  vxjrds^  as  we  cannot  conceive 
the  possibility  or  propriety  of  painting  sounds.  We  object 
to  the  very  audacious  phrase  with  which  the  eighth  verse 
opens.  We  object  to  the  third  line  in  the  same  verse,  as 
outrageously  innarmonious ;  and  we  are  very  far  from  sure 
that  the  epithets  employed  in  the  closing  quatrain,  are  in 
good  taste  in  themselves,  or  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
performance.    Journalism  in  our  country,  is  a  subject  that 
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deserves  strong  language,  hard-handling,  the  sternest  apos- 
trophes of  virtue  and  patriotism  alilce  ;  and  vfe  can  readily 
conceive  that  an  indignant  muse  may  be  hurried  bevond  her 
propriety  of  seeming,  by  the  gross  provocation  which  her 
propriety  so  frequently  receives  from  this  quarter; — but  we 
doubt  whether  the  bad  behaviour  of  the  journalist  will  justi- 
fy bad  taste,  even  in  the  satiric  poet ;  and  as  our  author  does 
not  set  forth  in  this  capacity, — at  least  in  the  present  ven- 
ture,— we  deem  it  only  right  to  remind  him  of  the  particular 
purpose  of  the  voyage. 

Our  next  selection  is  ^The  Masses.**  Here  is  a  subject, 
which,  if  any,  might  have  been  classed  under  the  general  de- 
sign of  the  volume.  The  author  has  attempted  it  ambitious- 
ly, but  we  scarcely  think  successfully.  There  is  a  boldness 
in  the  figures  which  would  have  told  happily,  had  the  struc- 
ture of  the  verse  been  less  broken,  more  harmonious,  more 
symmetrical.  But,  as  if  disdaining  all  the  ordinary  arts  of 
verse,  Mr.  Mathews  seems  absolutely  bent  on  giving  to  his 
song  an  unusual  harshness.  But,  this  making  verse  an  echo 
to  the  sense,  is  the  most  difficult  labor  of  poetry,  very  apt  to 
elude  any  but  the-  most  practised  writer ;  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  even  in  his  case,  to  confuse  with  false  lights,  and 
confound  with  incoherence,  the  most  elaborate  purpose  of 
his  art.  There  are  glimpses  of  fine  conception  in  the  poem 
which  follows,  but  the  execution  does  not  equal  them,  and 
the  lines  which  we  have  italicised  seem  to  embody,  each,  an 
anti-climax. 

THE  MASSES. 

When,  wild  and  high,  the  uproar  swells 
From  crowds  that  gather  at  the  set  of  day ; 
When  sqaare  and  market  roar  in  stormy  maj. 
And  fields  of  men,  like  lions,  shake  their  leUs 
Of  savage  hair :  when,  qnick  and  deep,  call  out  the  bells 
Through  all  the  lower  heaven  ringing, 
As  if  an  earthquake's  shock 
The  city's  base  should  rock,  • 

And  set  Us  troubled  turrets  singing : — 
.  Remember,  men  I  on  massy  strengm  relying, 
There  is  a  heart  of  right 
Not  always  open  to  the  light, 
Secret  and  still  and  force-defying. 
In  vast  assemblies  calm,  let  order  rale, 
And,  every  shout  a  cadence  owning. 
Make  musical  the  vexed  wind's  moaning. 
And  be  as  little  ckUdren  at  a  singing'SckooL 
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Bat,  when,  diick  as  nig^  th«  slqr  is  crusted  o'er, 
Stifling  life's  pulse  and  making  heaven  an  idle  dream, 

Arise !  and  crjr,  up  through  the  daric,  to  God's  own  thione : 
Your  faces  m  a  furnace  glov, 
Your  arms  upliiled  for  the  death-ward  blow,— 
Fiery  and  prompt  as  angiy  angels  show : 

Then  draw  tne  brand  and  fire  the  thunder-gun  1 

Be  nothing  said  and  all  things  done ! 

T\U  every  codwMed  corner  cf  tks  eommom-weai 

Is  shaken  free,  and.  creeping  to  its  scabbard  back  the  steel, 

Lets  shine  again  Qod's  rightfiil  sun  1 

^The  Reformer^  is  our  next  selection.  Here  is  a  poem 
full  of  noble  thoughts  and  images.  The  personifications  are 
particularly  fine,  and  would  present  an  imaginative  artist 
with  several  exquisite  pictures.  But,  the  author,  with  what 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  strange  and  sad  perversity  of 
judgment,  has  chosen  a  form  of  verse,  which  will  tend  to 
discourage  eyery  reader, — unless,  like  ourselves,  knowing 
what  Mr.  Mathews  has  in  him, — he  is  determined  to  have  it 
out,  though  he  himself  is  made  to  toil  in  the  extrication  of 
the  object  of  desire.  Our  author,  in  his  evident  struggle  af- 
ter complete  originality,  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  unhap- 
py error  of  supposing  that  new  conceptions  required  a  new 
form  of  speech,  new  phrases  and  combinations,  and  an  en- 
tiiely  new  rhythm.  We  should  not  object  so  much  to  this, 
were  it  not  that  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects,  our  author  has 
fallen  upon  a  measure  which  is  truly  irksome  to  an  English 
ear.  But  let  the  ears  of  our  readers  determine.  The  sub- 
ject is  not  one  upon  which  we  care  to  dwell. 

THE  REFORMER. 

Man  of  the  Fntnre !  on  the  eager  headland  standing, 

Gazing  far  off  into  the  oaier  sea. 
Thine  eye,  the  darkness  and  the  billows  rough  commanding. 
Beholds  a  shore,  bright  as  the  heaven  itself  may  be ; 
Where  temples,  cities,  homes  and  haunts  of  men, 
Orchards  and  fields,  spread  oat  in  orderly  array, 

Invite  the  yeamiog  bouI  to  thither  flee, 
And  there  to  spend  in  boondless  peace  its  happier  day. 

By  passion  and  the  force  of  earnest  thooght. 

Borne  ap  and  platforroed  at  a  height, 
Where  'gamst  thy  feet  the  force  of  earth  and  heaven  are  brooght ; 
Yet.  so  into  the  frame  of  empire  wrought. 

Thou,  stoat  man,  can'st  not  thence  be  severed, 
Till  ruled  and  rulers,  fiends  or  men,  are  taught 

And  feel  the  truths  by  thee  delivered. 

Seize  by  its  horns  the  shaggy  Past, 
Fidi  o!  ondeanness ;  heave  with  mountain  cast. 
Us  carcase  down  the  black  and  wide  abyss— 
15  VOL.  v.^ — no.  9. 
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That  opens  day  and  ni^bt  its  golfy  precipice, 

By  faded  empires,  projects  old  and  dead. 

Forever  in  its  noisy  hanger  fed : 
Bm  rash  not,  therefore,  with  a  brutish  blindness 

Against  the  'stablisbed  balwarks  of  the  world ; 
Kind  be  thyself,  althoagh  ankindness 

Thy  race  to  rain  dark  and  safiering  long,  has  hnrled. 
For  many  dajrs  of  light,  and  smooth  repose, 

'Twixt  storm  and  weathery  sadness  intervene — 
Thy  coarse  is  Nature's;  on  liy  triumph  flows, 

Assured,  like  hers,  though  noiseless  and  serene. 

Wake  not  at  midnight  and  proclaim  the  day, 
When  lighming  only  flashes  o'er  the  way : 
Pauses  and  starts  and  strivings  towards  an  end, 
Are  not  a  birth,  although  a  god's  birth  they  portend. 
Bepatient  therefore  Tike  the  old  broad  eaith 
That  bears  the  guilty  up,  and  through  the  night 
Conducts  them  gently  to  the  dawning  light — 
-      ••      •  •    Iha  ^-   •  • 


Thy  silent  hours  shall  have  as  great  a  oirth  I 
Let  the  reader  separate  the  thoughts  and  images  of  this 
poem  from  the  particular  form  of  verse  in  which  he  finds 
them,  and  he  will  agree  with  us  that  they  are  full  of  a  rare 
force  and  beauty.  The  boldness  of  the  images  in  the  third 
verse, — the  force  of  the  epithets, — the  terrible  liveliness  of 
the  picture, — all  concur  in  justifying  us  in  the  complaint,  that 
our  author  had  not  followed  a  little  more  in  the  paths  of  es* 
tablished  usage,  and  in  giving  us  a  strain  as  polished  as  it  is 
picturesque,  have  enabled  us  to  speak  of  it  in  the  language 
of  irrepressible  and  unqualified  eulogium ;  a  language  which, 
however  it  may  gainsay  the  common  notions  on  the  subject, 
it  would  always  give  us,  as  critics,  more  real  pleasure  to  em- 
ploy, than  that  of  fault-finding  and  denunciation.  But  our 
task  with  the  present  author  is  not  finished.  We  propose 
to  sive  two  more  specimens  from  the  present  volume,  as 
well  to  justify  us  in  our  estimate,  as  to  show  to  our  readers 
the  real  merits,  spite  of  numerous  defects,  of  the  author  ud- 
der  examination.  **The  Farmer"  and  ••The  Merchant,"  will 
furnish  our  next  topics.  The  former  opens  with  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  farmer, — its  security,  its  indepcD- 
dence,  entire  freedom  from  tythe,  if  not  taxation, — and  the 
beauties  of  the  natural,  in  connection  with  the  social  and  po- 
litical prospect  The  appropriateness  of  the  imagery  and  ob- 
jects in  the  second  verse,  does  not  strike  us  so  favorably. 
The  influence  of  the  former  upon  the  commercial  parts  of 
the  republic,  is  happily  suggested  in  the  third  and  fourth, 
and  the  fifth  closes  with  a  sweet  picture  of  the  felicity  of  ru- 
ral life — ^its  superiority  over  the  stagnating  and  degraded 
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condition  of '^streets  and  hungry  dens,"  and  its  closer  proximi- 
ty to  ''heaven's  gate" — illustrating  the  old  line»''God  made  the 
country  and  man  makes  the  town.**  Some  defects  of  rhyme 
occur  in  the  last  stanza,  but  these  are  unimportant,  and  do 
not  impair  the  general  propriety  of  the  poem,  which,  with- 
out being  very  striking  or  original,  is  agreeable,  and  appro- 
priately descriptive  of  the  subject. 

THE  FARMER. 

Full  master  of  the  liberal  soil  he  treads. 
With  DODe  to  tithe,  to  crop,  to  third  his  beds 
Of  ripely-glowing  fruit  or  yellow  grain — 
He  knows  what  freedom  is;  undalled  of  pain 
Looks  on  the  smi  and  on  the  wheat-field  koks, 

Each  glad  and  golden  in  the  other's  iriew ; 
Or,  on  the  meadow  listening  to  the  sky 

That  bids  its  grasses  thrive  with  starry  dew. 

To  him  there  come  in  such  still  places. 

Undinuned,  majestical  and  fresh  as  life, 
The  elder  forms,  the  antique  mighty  faces 

Which  shone  in  council,  stood  aloll  in  strife — 
When  went  the  battle,  billowy,  past; 

When  high  the  standard  to  the  sky  was  raised ; 
When  rushed  the  horseman  with  the  rushing  blast, 

And  the  red  sword  through  shrouded  vaUeyablazed. 

When  cities  rising  shake  th'  Atlantic  shore — 

Thou  mighty  Inland,  calm  with  plenteous  peace, 
Oh  temper  and  assuage  the  wild  uproar. 

And  bring  the  sick,  vexed  masses,  balmy  ease. 
On  their  red  vision  like  an  angel  gleam. 

And  angel-like  be  heard  amid  their  cries. 
Till  they  are  stilled  as  is  the  summer's  stream, 

Majestical  and  still  as  summer  skies. 

When  cloud-like  whirling  through  the  stormy  State, 

Fierce  Revolutions  rush  in  wild-orbed  haste, 
On  the  still  highway  stay  their  darkling  course. 

And  soothe  with  gentle  airs  their  fiery  breast; 
Slaking  the  anger  of  their  chariot  wheels 

In  the  cool  flowings  of  the  mountain  brook, 
While  from  the  cloud  the  heavenward  prophet  casts 

His  mantle's  peace,  and  shines  his  better  look. 

Better  to  watch  the  livelong  day 

The  clouds  that  come  and  go. 
Wearying  the  heaven  they  idle  through, 
And  fretting  out  its  everlasting  blue — 

Than  prowl  through  streets  and  sleep  in  hungry  dens — 
The  beast  should  own,  though  known  and  named  as  men's: 
Thouf^h  sadness  on  the  woods  may  often  lie, 

An3  wither  to  a  waste  the  meadowy  land- 
Pure  blows  the  air— and  purer  shines  the  sky, 

For  nearer  always  to  heaven's  gate  ye  standi 
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With  the  poem  called  •^The  Merchant,**  we  conclude  oar 
eitracts,  satisfied  that  our  selections  have  been  sufficiently 
copious  and  impartial  to  do  ample  justice,  as  well  to  the 
claims  of  the  author  as  to  our  criticism. 

THE  MERCHANT. 

Wbo  gathers  income  in  the  narrow  street, 

Or,  climbing,  reaps  it  from  the  roughening  sea— 
His  anchor  Truth  should  fix— should  fill  his  flowing  sheet, 

His  weapon,  helm  and  staff,  the  Truth  should  be. 
Wrought  out  with  lies  each  rafter  of  thine  house, 

Black  with  the  falsehood  every  thread  thou  wearert— 
A  subtle  ruin,  sudden  orerthrow, 

For  all  thy  household's  fortune  thou  prepate«. 

Undimmed  the  man  should  through  the  trader  shine, 

And  show  the  soul  unlabeled  by  his  craft: 
Slight  duties  may  not  lessen  but  adorn,— 

The  cedar's  berries  round  the  cedar's  shaft. 
The  peUiest  act  will  lift  the  doer  up. 

The  mightiest  cast  him  swift  and  headlong  down ; 
If  one  forget  the  spirit  of  his  deed, 

The  other  wears  it  as  a  living  crown. 

A  grace,  be  sure,  in  all  true  duty  dwells; 

Humble  or  high,  you  always  know  it  thus. 
For  beauu'Ail  in  act,  the  foregone  thought 

Confirms  itstruth  though  seeming-ominous. 
Pure  hands  andjust^  may  therefore  loeU  be  laid 

On  duties  daily  as  the  air  we  breathe; 
And  Heaven^  amid  the  thorns  of  harshest  Trade, 

The  laurel  of  its  gentlest  love  may  fffreathe. 

The  morals  of  this  poem,  and  the  verse,  are  almost  equally 
unobjectionable.  In  these  days  of  bankruptcies  and  swind- 
ling,— of  gambling,  not  so  odious,  perhaps,  but  far  more  evil 
than  that  of  the  faro-table,  as  it  wears  a  more  specious  face, 
and  presumes  under  a  less  offensive  name, — it  is  proper  that 
poets  and  parsons  should  equally  address  themselves  to  the 
matter  of  reform, — and,  ii  is  unhappily  to  the  world  of  trade, 
that  most  of  the  immorality  of  modern  times  are  fairlv  attri- 
butable. Our  author  does  not  too  forcibly  depict  the  evil 
results,  as  well  as  the  crime,  of  that  sort  of  practice,  which 
too  frequently,  in  our  experience  and  time,  has  rendered  ly- 
ing a  very  venial  offence,  provided  it  is  followed  by  (success. 
To  lie  with  profit,  was  not  so  much  a  falsehood  as  an  ingenui- 
ty, and  entitled  the  practitioner  to  the  claim  and  name  of 
clever  fellow.  Happily,  if  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  to 
be  mistaken,  *'nous  avons  chang6  tout  cela.''  The  reformer 
is  abroad.    The  besom  is  in  bis  hands,  and  he  will  purge 
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the  floor  of  this  state  without  waiting  the  slow  cooperation 
of  any  voluntary  system*  The  last  verse  of  this  poem, 
which  enforces  the  beauty  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  doin^r 
right  is  very  happily  expressedj-^^and  the  tradesman  may 
find  a  very  encouraging  moral,  as  well  as  motto,  in  the  con-^ 
eluding  quartrain.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  excess  in 
the  third  line  of  the  first  verse,^^but  in  poetry  which  em- 
bodies thought,  occasional  departures  finom  the  standard  by 
which  the  verses  has  been  constructed  may  be  tolerated  if 
not  approved.    It  is  enough  that  we  suggest  our  objections. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  make  further  extracts  from 
this  volume,  nor  indeed,  is  this  necessary.  The  specimens 
given,  with  our  comments  upon  tbem,  will  amply  suffice  to 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  very  correct  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Mathews  as  a  poet.  In  our  examination 
of  his  verses,  we  have  stated  our  objections  freely,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  merits  are  of  a  kind  to  enable  him  to 
bear  with  censure — nay,  to  make  it  necessarv  that  we  should 
declare  it  in  very  plain  language.  These  oDJections,  as  the 
reader  will  have  seen,  refer  almost  wholly  to  the  roughness- 
es of  our  author's  verse — roughnesses  which  we  believe  to 
arise,  not  so  much  from  his  insensibility  or  indifierence  to 
the  necessary  music  of  rhythm,  but  simply  to  some  notion, 
which  has  persuaded  him  that  verses  meant  for  the  people, 
should  carry  with  them  a  disregard  to  those  minor  advan- 
tages of  dress,  which  are  yet  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
more  aristocratic  kinds  of  poets.  We  think  this  is  a  great 
error,  since  we  conceive,  at  the  outset,  that  the  properties  of 
verse,  are  not  popular — that  poetry  is  not  to  be  made  a  thing 
of  common-place,  and  to  address  it  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  is  to  invade  the  more  useful  business  of  prose.  Poetry, 
which  is  one  of  the  more  elevated  of  the  Fine  Arts,  re<}uires, 
ibr  popular  appreciation,  a  long  apprenticeship  to  propriety--^ 
requires  the  exercise  of  the  nicest  sensibilities,  the  keenest 
feelings,  the  most  generous  delicacies.  To  adopt  it  to  those 
whose  sensibilities  are  untrained,  whose  feelings  are  coarse 
and  violent,  who  are  rude  and  presuming  and  indelicate,  is 
to  deprive  it  entirely  of  the  characteristics  which  constitute 
it  poetry-^involving  a  contradiction  in  propriety  as  in  terms. 
Mr.  Mathews  has  not  done  this,  we  grant.  His  poetry  is  of 
a  kind  to  task  the  thinking  and  the  regards  of  the  highest, 
the  best  educated  in  the  land.  It  will  not  be  read  b^  the 
Masses.    Of  this  be  may  be  very  sure.    That  it  will  be 
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read — as  all  poetry  is  read — by  the  elect,  the  sacred  few, — 
alone — is  a  circumstance,  however,  not  calculated  to  endan- 
ger its  popularity.  They  will  give  it  their  sanction.  They 
will  utter  their  approval  in  language,  which,  though  it  may 
be  like  our  own,  somewhat  qualified  by  censure,  will  yet  be 
as  decided.  In  truth,  regarding  Mr.  Mathews  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  of  the  rising  generation  of  American  au- 
thors, we  are  very  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  work, 
whatever  its  claims,  as  an  adequate  exponent  of  his  resources. 
These  we  are  pleased  to  think,  from  a  partial  perusal  of  his 
writings  now  issuing  in  monthly  numbers  from  the  press, — 
will  place  him  very  high  on  the  list  of  names  by  which  the 
future  literary  reputation  of  the  country  is  to  be  maintained. 
The  completion  of  the  serial  publication  of  his  writings, 
will  enable  us,  more  at  large,  to  enter  upon  an  analysis  of 
his  peculiar  characteristics  as  an  author. 


Art.  III. — Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Pub.  Doc.  No.  2,  pp.  370-528.  Dec.  7th,  1842. 
Washington :  Printed  by  Gales  &  Seaton. 

The  papers  accompanying  the  Message  of  the  President, 
at  the  opening^  of  the  twenty-seventh  Congress,  and  which 
are  contained  in  No.  2,  of  the  Public  Documents  of  last 
session,  are  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  The  Message 
itself,  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  able  correspon- 
dence relating  thereto,  the  Reports  from  the  several  Depart- 
ments of  the  Executive,  the  meditated  chang^es  in  the  Post 
Office,  with  the  communications  of  Gen.  Dufi"  Green,  are 
all  worthy  of  minute  attention.  But  the  time  for  examining 
many  of  these  points  has  passed  by,  though  it  is  by  no  means 
too  late  to  consider  so  much  of  these  Documents  as  has  refer- 
ence to  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
To  this,  then,  we  purpose  confining  ourselves  for  the  present. 
This  one  subject  will,  however,  furnish  ample  materials  for 
reflection,  and  these  materials  will  be  found  to  be  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  For  there  are  very  few  subjects,  at 
this  moment,  prominently  before  the  world,  of  more  lasting 
importance,  or  more  deep  and  melancholy  interest,  than  the 
relation  between  the  past  fortunes,  the  present  condition,  and 
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the  probable  destinies  of  that  portion  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  resident  within  the  limits  or  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States.  The  day  is  indeed  over,  when  we 
could  be  led  to  impute  to  the  Red  Man  of  the  Western  Fo- 
rest all  those  high  and  ennobling  qualities  with  which  he 
was  invested  by  the  vague  but  brilliant  colors  of  the  ro- 
mancer, or  the  still  more  deceptive  exaggerations  of  the  tra- 
veller's pen.  The  Indian  is  no  model  of  perfection, — no 
earthly  embodiment  of  an  ideal  archetype ;  but  neither  is 
he  a  fit  subject  for  indiscriminate  and  unmitigated  contempt 
We  recognize  in  him  those  virtues  and  those  vices  which 
are  incident  to  his  wild  and  savage  life.  The  necessities  of 
his  condition  produce  all  that  we  admire  in  his  character, 
but  to  the  same  necessities  must  also  be  attributed  the  origin 
of  much  that  we  condemn.  Under  either  phase  he  is  purely 
the  child  of  circumstance.  It  is  invariably  the  case  that 
savage  tribes  are  involved  in  frequent  wars  with  each  other; 
hence  courage  becomes  a  requisite  of  their  condition,  and 
the  sole  guarantee  of  their  continued  existence.  The  creed 
of  the  Indian,  accordingly,  inculcates  the  contempt  of  death, 
and  renders  that  contempt  natural  by  making  death,  at  the 
hand  of  his  enemies,  a  certain  passport  to  the  eternal  fruition, 
in  a  brighter  clime,  of  all  that  he  deemed  most  pleasing  upon 
earth.  Every  people  that  lives  by  the  sword,  is  compelled  to 
lay  aside  all  regard  for  life, — the  Spartans,  the  Turks,  the 
Tartars,  the  Assassins,  the  Saxons,  the  Northmen,  have  all 
done  it :  and  it  has  been  done,  in  all  cases,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  same  principle.  What  the  Elysian 
Fields  were  to  the  heroes  of  elder  Greece,  what  the  Houris 
of  the  Mahometan  Paradise  were  to  the  voluptuous  Mussul- 
man, what  the  Halls  of  Odin  were  to  the  blood-thirsty  Scan- 
dinavian, the  same,  to  the  dying  Indian,  are  the  bunting 
grounds  beyond  the  grave,  where  the  shades  of  his  father's 
rejoice  in  the  mimicry  of  their  former  lives.  The  same  pe- 
culiarities of  situation  produced  the  same  results,  which  they 
had  already  produced  among  the  Greeks,  the  Saracens,  ana 
the  Scjrthian  hordes.  And,  in  a  like  manner,  may  we  account 
for  the  other  properties  of  the  Indian.  His  fortitude,  is  the 
fruit  of  continual  obedience  to  a  national  code  of  honor,  grow- 
ing out  of  continual  fights,  in  which  no  quarter  is  given  on 
either  side.  He  spares  not  his  own  victim,  he  expects  not  to 
be  spared  himself, — ^he  tortures  his  captive,  he  feels  disgrace 
if  the  utmost  tortures  are  not  inflicted  upon  himself,  when 
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brought  to  the  stake.  His  patience,  his  indefati^ble  pens^ 
verance,  his  ingenuity,  are  to  be  attributed  to  die  constant 
exercise  of  those  qualities  in  the  chase ;  for  the  sustenanee 
and  the  honor  of  himself  and  his  family  depend  upon  their 
successful  exertion.  Hence,  also,  his  endurance  of  fatigue, 
of  hunger  and  of  thirst ;  to  these,  the  uncertainties  of  the 
forest  life  accustom  him ;  and  hence,  too,  the  remarkable 
and  unerring  instinct  which  guide  his  footsteps  through  the 
wilderness,  with  the  precision  of  the  compass.  But,  from 
diese  same  causes,  spring  bis  vices.  The  contempt  of  death, 
which  he  entertains  himself,  renders  him  wholly  regardlesB 
of  the  lives  of  others ;  tius  fortitude,  which  he  man&ests  as 
a  sufferer,  begets  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  a  fiendish  delight  in 
the  agonies  of  his  victims ;  his  sagacity  leads  him  to  deoep^ 
tion,  to  cunning,  and  to  treachery  ;  and  his  activity  abroad, 
is  more  than  balanced  by  his  sluggish  indolence  at  home. 
Throughout,  we  perceive  how  circumstances  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  mingled  good  and  evil  of  his  disposition.  And 
yet,  notwithstamung  this  strange  admixture  of  indomitable 
perseveranee  and  of  hopeless  indolence,—  of  manly  fortitude 
and  continual  deceit, — of  noble  generosity  and  implacable 
revense,  the  brilliancy  of  our  eariier  conceptions  still  throws 
a  golden  mist  over  his  character.  And  when  we  recall  to 
mind,  that  little  more  tfian  three  centuries  ago,  his  empire 
was  absolute  and  undisputed  over  all  this  vast  continent, 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  yield,  foot  by  foot,  and  acre  by 
acre  of  the  wide  heritage  of  his  ancestors,  to  the  encroaching 
tide  of  civilization,  we  feel  inclined,  by  the  common  sympa^ 
ttues  of  our  nature,  to  take  a  peculiar  interest  in  his  fate. 
And  if,  from  some  few,  even  the  remembrance  of  the  old 
spell  have  departed,  we  trust  that  they  cannot  be  so  far  iii^ 
flueneed  by  feelings  of  past  or  present  hostility,  of  fear  or  of 
revenge,  as  to  deny  to  the  poor  Indian  that  degree  of  coi&- 
raiseration  to  which  his  disasters  so  well  entitle  him.  If  the 
war  in  Florida  was  terminated  but  yesterday, — ^if  the  devas- 
tations and  massacres,  committed  by  the  Seminoles,  be  still 
fresh  in  our  memories, — if  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping 
knife  of  the  savage  be  siill  flashing  before  our  eyes,-^if  the 
terrible  warwhoop  of  the  assailants,  and  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  their  victims,  be  still  echoing  in  our  ears,  let  us  remember, 
that  what  we  now  call  barbarity  might  seem  even  heroism, 
were  we  ourselves  placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  thoee 
of  the  Indian.    We  do  not  defimd  the  .acts  of  the  Seminoles; 
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they  were  the  deeds  of  wild  and  undisciplined  savages ;  we 
do  not  blame  the  conduct  of  the  General  Government  to- 
wards them  **  after  discontent  had  once  been  excitt^,  the 
only  alternative  was  extirpation  or  removal.  But,  if  we  ap- 
prove the  latter,  we  ou^ht  to  feel  pHy  for  the  former.  And, 
indeed,  all  that  the  Indians  did,  and  all  that  we,  as  civilized 
beings,  consider  ourselves  bound  to  condemn,  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  their  own  untutored  habits,  and  seemed  to 
them,  not  only  justifiable,  but  commendable,  in  defence  of  a 
country  endeared  to  them  by  long  possession,  by  le^nds  of 
past  glory,  by  habit,  by  old  associations,  by  the  recollections 
of  their  youth,  by  the  pleasures  and  the  pride  of  their  man- 
hood, and  by  the  graves  of  their  fathers.  The  remembrance 
of  these  things  should  ensure  for  the  Indian  a  partial  hear- 
ing, and  a  kind  consideration,  at  all  times. 

But  it  is  with  no  intention  of  fighting  his  battles  o'er  again, 
or  dwelling  upon  the  poetic  phases  of  the  Red  Man's  life  and 
character,  that  we  have  now  taken  up  the  subject  of  Indian 
Affairs.    We  are  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  these,  but  any  gratification  to  be  anticipated  from  such 
inquiries  must  be  to  our  minds  a  subordinate  one 
when  the  question  of  his  fate  and  permanence  i 
tain  as  at  present.    When  the  very  being  of 
tribes  is  at  stake,  there  are  higher  feelings  and  n 
considerations  than  those  of  amusement.    And 
not  escaped  our  notice  that  the  present  is,  perhaps 
fiivorable  time  for  making  those  researches  into  their  history, 
their  manners,  and  their  languages,  which  at  a  future  day 
will  prove  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  nation  or  nations 
which  may  then  be  established  within  our  borders.     What 
the  CEnotrians,  the  Yolseians,  and  the  Etruscans  were  to 
the  Roman  nation,  will  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
Hurons,  the  Algonquins,  and  the  hundred  other  Indian 
Tribes  to  the  possessors  of  this  country  at  a  later  day.    But 
the  points  which  now  demand  our  attention  are  the  exist- 
ence and  destiny  of  the  Indian ;  and  these  have  become 
questions  of  most  serious  interest.    For  whatever  may  have 
been  his  fortunes  and  his  past  career,  whatever  his  follies, 
bis  excesses,  or  his  crimes,  he  has  now  been  forced  by  a  con- 
juncture of  circumstances  to  throw  himself  and  his  fate  into 
the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government.    At  such  a  time,  the 

•We  arc  speaking  of  the  fi;eneral  conduct  of  the  Government,  not  of  all 
its  acts,— for  its  treatment  of  Osceola  admits  of  no  palliation. 
16  VOL.  V. NO.  9. 
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true  philanthropist  will  inquire  how  the  trust  may  be  best 
fulfilled,  and  will  leave  more  brilliant  pictures,  and  more 
pleasing  researches  to  others,  while  he  devotes  himself  to 
that  serious  and  faithful  investigation,  which  may  affect  the 
welfare  of  thousands,  A  fearful  responsibility  has  been  vol- 
untarily incurred  by  the  American  people.  The  last  refuge 
of  the  Indian  is  placed  in  those  whom  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  distrust,  and  for  the  most  part  to  regard  as  his  ene- 
mies ;  they  have  accepted  or  rather  compelled  this  trust ; 
and  his  future  fate,  for  weal  or  for  woe,  is  left  to  their  decis- 
ion. A  peculiar  race,  once  countless  as  the  streams  of  their 
own  proud  continent,  have  dwindled  away  with  each  suc- 
cessive year,  until  the  scattered  remnants  are  collected  inta 
new  and  strange  abodes,  and  tens  are  scarcely  found  of  those 
who  numbered  thousands  before.  Several  tribes  among 
them  have  been  utterly  destroyed ;  their  place  knows  them 
no  more ;  the  recollection  of  them  may  soon  fade  entirely 
away;  and  the  only  attestation  of  their  former  existence 
may  be  the  Indian  name  of  some  broad  river,  round  which 
their  wigwams  had  clustered  of  old.  The  Tribes  that  re- 
main have,  in  their  downward  career,  been  thrown  into  the 
arms  of  the  American  people,  from  whom  they  demand  their 
destinies.  To  check  decline,  to  raise  the  fallen,  to  infuse 
new  life  into  effete  nations,  to  mould  them  into  other  and 
higher  forms  of  society,  to  diffuse  civilization  among  savages, 
and  foster  the  developement  of  their  resources,  to  extend 
protection  to  the  weak,  and  consult  for  the  happiness  of  their 
multitudes — all  this  is  the  Federal  Government  bound  by 
the  situation  of  its  dependents  to  attempt ;  and  noble  wilt 
be  the  triumph  and  great  the  reward,  both  of  profit  and  of 
praise,  should  the  effort  be  honestly  made  and  be  crowned 
sticcess.  But  if  it  should  fail,  and  fail  by  the  criminal  in- 
difference of  that  power  which  had  assumed  the  oflice  of 
guardian,  no  censure  could  be  sufficiently  indignant,  no 
condemnation  sufficiently  strong,  to  stigmatize  the  guilt  and 
corruption  which  had  thus  recklessly  and  treacherously 
trifled  with  the  existence  of  thousands,  and  thus  basely 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  world.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  we  fear  must  be  the  case,  every  endeavor  should 
be  found  utterly  futile  to  transmute  the  savage  into  the  civi- 
lized man,  or  to  stop  the  progress  of  decay,  there  remains 
for  the  Red  Man  nothing  but  the  submission  of  despair,  and 
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for  those  who  have  felt  interested  in  his  lot,  only  vain  regrets 
and  a  lasting  gratitude  towards  those  who  have  striven  wor- 
thily and  conscientiously  to  execute  the  high  trusts  reposed 
in  them.  Thus,  the  inquiry  is  one  of  much  real  importance 
as  well  as  of  deep  interest,  to  examine  into  the  course  of 
conduct  pursued  toward  the  Indians  by  the  government,  into 
its  policy  and  its  kindness,  and  to  determine  what  is  the  pro- 
bability of  success  attending  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  and  may  be  made  in  their  behalf. 

The  materials  for  prosecuting  these  investigations  are 
most  abundant.  We  have  been  assured  by  a  late  member 
of  Congress,  who  took  the  trouble  of  examining,  that  the 
collection  of  papers  relative  to  Indian  affairs,  preserved  in 
the  office  of  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  is  singu- 
larly extensive.  There  is,  however,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  our  present  inquiry  in  the  able  Report  of  Mr. 
Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  in  the  highly 
instructive  reports  of  the  several  agents,  sub-agents,  mission- 
aries, etc.,  annexed  to  it.  But,  as  these  papers  are  of  very 
different  degrees  of  merit  and  trustworthiness,  wc  shall  dis- 
tinguish between  our  authorities,  and  decide  upon  their  res- 
pective values,  before  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of  our 
main  topics. 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  attractive  public  docu- 
ment than  Mr.  Crawford's  Report.  It  is  luminous,  instruc- 
tive and  agreeable.  It  gives  evidence  of  si^al  ability,  a 
diligent  attention  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  his  of- 
fice, an  anxiety  to  discharge  properly  his  important  func- 
tions, and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the 
department  over  which  he  presides.  Every  paragraph  mani- 
fests how  deeply  the  writer  feels  the  responsibility  of  his 
situation,  and  displays  a  warm  interest  in  those  placed  under 
his  superintendence,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  be  instrumen- 
tal in  their  amelioration.  He  does  not  regard  his  post  merely 
as  a  source  of  revenue,  with  a  certain  routine  of  dull  official 
duties  to  be  mechanically  performed,  as  the  condition  of  his 
tenure,  but  observing  how  much  is  entrusted  to  his  care,  and 
how  much  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  is  dependent  upon  a 
conscientious  and  intelligent  supervision  of  their  affairs,  he 
endeavors  to  turn  to  their  benefit  the  many  opportunities 
afforded  by  his  high  station.  His  statements  are  those  of  an 
honest  and  philanthropic  man,  and  as  such  to  be  relied  on ; 
his  views  are  dear  and  comprehensive,  and,  as  he  is  also 
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intimately  acquainted  with  Indian  character,  they  are  enti- 
tled to  much  weight,  though  to  us  he  appears  to  entertain  too 
high  an  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  savage,  and  to  be 
too  sanguine  of  their  ultimate,  and  even  speedy  civiUzation. 
The  next  in  merit  and  importance  are  the  several  commum* 
cations  of  Col.  Wm.  Armstrong,  Acting  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  the  Western  Territory,  and  John  Cham- 
bers, Governor  of  the  Iowa  Territory.  Much  information 
is  also  afforded  by  the  valuable  Reports  of  Gov.  Pierce  M. 
Butler,  Major  D«  D.  Mitchell,  Amos  J.  Bruce,  D.  P.Bush- 
nell,  and  the  Rev.  D.  Lowry.  The  other  papers  either  con- 
tain only  views  which  have  been  more  forcibly  and  lucidly 
expressed  by  one  or  more  of  the  above  gentlemen,  or  are  by 
writers  of  very  inferior  judgment.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
display  so  much  vanity  and  ridiculous  ostentation,  as  not  to 
be  worthy  of  the  slightest  dependence  on  them ;  some  of 
them  so  much  cant,  that  they  may  well  be  suspected  of  dis- 
tortion and  wilful  misrepresentation ;  while  others,  again, 
manifest  clearly  that  their  writers  have  accepted  their  offices 
solely  with  a  view  to  the  emoluments,  and  without  the  slight- 
est apprehension  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged. Among  this  latter  class,  Mr.  James  Olmstead  and 
Mr.  Jos.  Dance,  farmer,  deserve  particular  mention,  whose 
Reports,  if  Reports  they  can  be  called,  will  be  found  at  pp. 
495  and  403.  In  not  a  few  instances,  the  writers  seem 
wholly  to  have  forgotten  the  purposes  for  which  they  have 
been  sent  out,  and  deceive  themselves  into  the  supposition 
that  the  world  is  anxious  to  hear  about  them,  while  it  regards 
them  merely  as  the  means  of  obtainins  information  about 
the  Indians.  Of  this  class,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Avery  and 
John  T.  W.  Lewis  are  favorable  specimens.  Such  are  the 
sources  of  information  with  which,  for  the  present,  we  con- 
tent ourselves.* 

It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  infer  from  these  do- 
cuments the  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  are  now  dicta- 
ting the  measures  of  the  Federal  Government  toward  the 

*  In  aUodiiig  to  the  vaiions  Reports  which  are  collected  together,  on  the 
subject  of  Indian  Affairs,  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  high  charac- 
ter, eeneral  intelligence,  enei^tic  disposition,  and  hearty  good- will,  towards 
the  Indians,  which  distingoisn  all  the  principal  officers  connected  with  their 
superintendence.  Our  estimation  oi  them  is,  of  course,  founded  only  on 
their  Reports,  but  these  bear  strong  testimony  to  the  possession,  by  the  wri- 
ters, of  all  these  qualities.  It  is  truly  pleasing  to  peruse  public  papers, 
written  in  the  spirit  which  iUumines  the  Reports  oi  Mr.  Crawfora,  Gov. 
Chambers  and  M«j.  MitcheU. 
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Indians.  We  had  always  regarded  the  removal  or  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Indians  within  the  settled  portions  of  the  coun- 
try, as  equally  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  white  man 
and  the  red ;  but  we  had  supposed  much  less  scrupulousness 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  otgect,  and  much  greater  inatr 
tention  to  the  comforts  of  the  Indian,  than  perhaps  any  facts 
within  our  knowledge  would  have  justified.  It  is  with  plea- 
sure that  we  have  rectified  our  erroneous  impressions  from 
these  papers,  and  that  we  now  express  our  belief  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  is  well  and  truly  perform- 
ing, to  the  best  of  its  ability,  the  high  and  solemn  contract 
implied  in  its  peculiar  i-elation  to  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  not 
within  our  present  scope  to  examine  into  the  Indian  wars 
and  treaties ;  these  belong  to  the  past^ — but  of  the  present, 
we  would  say,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge,  there 
may  be  error,  there  may  be  indiscretion,  but  there  is  neither 
injustice  nor  wilful  negligence.  Nay,  more,  all  prudent  and 
feasible  measures  seem  to  have  been  adopted  to  advance  the 
permanent  interests  and  secure  the  welfare  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  There  has  evidently  been,  of  late,  as  much  tender- 
ness and  parental  care,  as  circumstances  would  allow,  mani- 
fested in  the  control  exercised  over  them.  The  spirit  in 
which  this  care  has  been  extended,  may  be  learnt  from  the 
Instructions  of  the  war  department,  bearing  date  Nov.  25, 
1841,  and  intended  to  put  down  the  shameful  traflic  with 
Indians  in  spirituous  liquors.  In  the  distribution  of  the  an- 
nuities, and  the  location  of  the  tribes,  the  same  kindness  and 
caution  have  been  exhibited,  and  the  hardships  or  failures 
which  may  have  at  times  ensued,  must  be  attributed  to  the 
numerous  difficulties  incident  to  the  management  of  their 
afiairs,  and  to  no  backwardness  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment If  it  be  shown,  as  doubtless  it  may  be,  how  little  that 
is  satisfactory  has  as  yet  been  accomplished,  there  are  other 
and  better  modes  of  accounting  for  the  fact,  than  referring 
its  cause  to  ignorance,  incapacity  or  dishonesty,  aJthouffh 
such  unfounded  suspicions  may  be  the  most  available  for  the 
purposes  of  declamation. 

In  alluding  to  the  treatment  which  the  Indians  have  re- 
ceived from  the  government,  our  attention  is  necessarily 
drawn  to  the  frequent  purchases  of  their  lands,  at  prices 
which  woukl  seem  wholly  inadequate  to  their  value  in  the 
hands  of  a  white  owner.  If  advantage  be  taken  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  vendors,  and  their  property  wrested  from 
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them  at  a  merely  nominal  compensation,  this  i^ould  be  pre- 
sumption  of  fraud  in  our  own  Courts  of  Equity,  and  would 
invalidate  the  sale  in  the  Courts  of  France.  iThe  principle 
is  not  changed,  when  nations  take  the  place  of  individuals :  it 
would  still  be  the  most  iniquitous  swindling.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Indian  has  been,  and  is,  paid  for  his  possession 
more  than  his  right  of  property  is  worth,  and  more  than  any 
one  would  give  for  a  like  occupancy,  however  small  may  fa^ 
the  sum  given,  this  wouki  not  only  be  just,  but  inisht  be  even 
a  manifestation  of  very  proper  generosity.  We  conceive 
that,  throughout,  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
occupied  the  latter  position  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  though  the  reasons  for  our  opinion  may  not  be 
very  obvious,  they  are  to  our  mind  conclusive.  Much  space 
will  not  be  requisite  for  their  exposition. 

The  doctrine  was  laid  down  by  Locke,  that  all  right  of 
property  arises  from  the  mixing  of  human  labor  with  mate- 
rials comparatively  valueless  before.''^  This  position  has  been 
acceded  to  by  most  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject  To 
make  the  maxim  complete  and  universal,  it  should  be  further 
added,  that  property  in  a  thing  may  legitimately  exist,  where 
there  is  a  prospective  likelihood  of  such  admixture  of  human 
labor  with  the  thing  held,  on  the  part  of  the  possessor.f  But, 
in  the  complex  state  of  society,  the  rights  of  the  owner  are 
suffered  to  descend  to  his  posterity,  in  whose  place  his  as- 
signs are  allowed  to  stand.  In  this  instance,  they  may  very 
well  do  so,^tis  the  requisite  labor  can  be  supplied  by  them. 
But,  both  in  the  descent  and  in  the  transfer,  the  value  of  the 
property  transmitted  will  depend  upon  the  probability  of  its 
being  worked  upon.  If  there  was  a  certainty  that  it  would 
never  be  made  available,  the  value  would  be  nothing — ^though 
some  remuneration  might  be  given  to  ensure  the  peaceable 
possession  of  a  new  party.  If  the  chance  of  its  bemg  work- 
ed upon  was  only  small,  the  value  would  be  small  also.  If 
the  owner  meditated  immediate  use  of  it,  it  would  be  worth 
more  to  him,  and  should  consequently  claim  a  higher  price 

•  Of  Civil  Government,  B.  11.  c.  v.  1. 27. 

t  We  might  add  here,  that  property  may  legitimatelv  exist  in  that  which 
may  be  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing^  with  which  human  labor  has  al- 
ready been  mixed,  provided  that  this  right  of  property  does  not  conflict  with  a 
better,  prior  right  In  this  case,  it  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to 
that  on  which  human  labor  has  been  employed.  There  is  not  room,  how- 
ever, either  in  the  text  of  the  present  article,  or  in  the  notes,  fully  to  eluci- 
date the  several  questions  springing  out  of  the  general  propositioii. 
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from  any  purchaser.  Apply  this  reasoning  to  nations,  for 
all  property  may  be  held  to  be  national  before  it  becomes  in- 
dividual, or,  at  least,  the  individual  right  must  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  a  prior  national  one^*  then,  a  nation  will  be  legiti- 
mately entitled  to  the  free  use  and  exclusive  enjoyment  of 
any  lands,  not  previously  claimed,  which  it  has  a  prospect  at 
some  future  time  of  cultivating,  or  profitably  employing,  and 
of  which  it  has  obtained  peaceable  and  undisputed  posses- 
sion. If  it  have  no  such  prospect  of  mixing  human  labor 
with  it,  it  has  no  absolute  right  in  it.  The  dog  that  would 
neither  eat  himself  nor  let  others  e%t,  may  be  often  seen 

*  This  sentiment  requires  explanation,  bat  that  explanation  must  be  con- 
fined to  a  note,  and,  within  such  limits,  can  be  represented  only  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  It  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  Aristotelic  dogma, 
under  a  different  and  less  comprehensive  form.  "The  state,"  says  Aristotle, 
"is  naturally  prior  to  the  family  or  the  individual/'  w'poTSpov  ^i)  c^  (pCttsi 
iroXi^  ^  o/xia  xou  Sxntfrog.)  To  estaDlish  this,  in  its  general  form,  would 
reouire  a  long  and  metaphysical  discussion.  It  has  been  quoted  and  alluded 
to  by  every  writer  who  has  had  a  cognizance  of  its  existence,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  refer  to  it,  without  much  regard  to  whether  he  had  ever  himself 
seen  it  or  not.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  has  been  almost  as  often  mis- 
understood as  quoted, — for  frequently  the  persons  who  have  employed  it 
had  never  seen  it  in  the  original,  nor,  if  they  had  seen  it,  would  tney  have 
comprehended  it.  We  quote  it  here  ourselves,  less  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taimng  our  own  position,  than  of  cautioning  readers  against  the  numerous 
abuses  which  have  been  made  of  it.  Aristotle's  assertion  is  merelv  an  in- 
ference from  the  scholastic  principle,  that  "the  whole  is  necessarily  prior 
to  its  parts,''  and  is  distinctly  so  stated  in  his  own  explanatory  words, 
(co  yap  SXov  ^rporepov  dvajncatov  sivoi  cou  fiipou^.  Arjstot  L  PoL  c.  II.) 
That  is  to  say,  prior  in  idea,  not  necessarily  prior  in  existence.  (For  an 
illustration  of  this  position,  see  Coleridge's  Fnend,  Sect.  II.  Ess.  X.) 

But  to  turn  from  the  metaphysical  grounds,  on  which  we  had  no  inten- 
tion of  dwelling,  and  to  turn  to  the  practice  of  men  and  nations,  in  which 
the  doctrine  is  recognized,  and  by  which  it  is  supported.  When  a  Strang 
country,  an  unknown  island  for  mstance,  is  discovered  for  the  first  time,  m 
whose  name  does  the  discoverer  take  possession  of  iti  In  his  own  name, 
or  in  that  of  his  king,  queen,  prince  or  country!  Surely  in  the  name  of  the 
latter.  When  you  turn  to  the  uncivilized,  and  comparatively  unoccupied 
regions  of  the  earth,  to  whom  do  they  belong  1  To  individuals,  or  to  na- 
tions 1  Certainly  to  the  latter.  Who  regulates  the  law  of  the  transfer  of 
lands,  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held,  the  limitations  under  which 
they  may  be  demised  1  The  individual  owner,  or  the  state  1  It  is  still  the 
latter.  And  this  could  not  be  the  case  unless  the  state  had  a  right  of  pro- 
perty, prior  in  idea,  to  himself  and  those  under  ttrhom  he  holds.  So  we 
might  go  on  multiplying  instances,  if  it  were  necessary.  But  we  have  not 
space  sufficient  for  complete  proof,  and  the  above  is  sufficient  for  elucidation. 

We  would  ask  those  who  may  be  still  unconvinced,  to  consider  the  story 
of  the  Soissons  Vase,  the  division  of  the  spoil  among  the  Greeks  before 
Troy.  Hom.  11. 1.  The  Roman  doctrine  of  the  emanation  of  the  right  of 
property  from  the  state.  Niebuhr.  Rom.  Hist.  I.  P.  228  and  276.,  and  the 
change  of  ^e  Saxon  tenoies  into  the  feudal,  under  William  the  Conqueror, 
or,  iiSleed,  the  whole  doctrine  of  feuds. 
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enacted  by  nations ;  but  it  is  only  on  the  principle  of  might 
makes  right,  and  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  property. 

In  laying  down  this  principle  much  has  been  left  unexplain- 
ed from  want  of  room ;  there  are  many  views  which  m%ht 
seem  to  militate  against  it,  and  which  would  demand  elucida- 
tion in  a  profess^  treatise  on  Political  Economy.  But,  at 
present,  we  are  obliged  to  for^o  any  further  remarks  upton 
the  doctrine;  we  are  not  very  attentive  to  the  harmony  of 
composition,  but  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  some  proportion 
between  the  collateraUand  the  main  topics.  Hence,  we  have 
not  alluded  to  those  cases  in  which  land  is  purchased  and 
held  with  a  view,  not  to  culture,  but  to  speculation.  That  pro- 
perty of  this  kind  is  legitimate,  is  recognized  by  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  men,  and  it  may  be  philosophically  maintain- 
ed, because  it  is  founded  upon  the  probability,  amounting 
almost  to  certainty,  of  human  labor  being  mixed  with  it,  and 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  transactions  and  the  tendencies  of 
men  in  society.  In  like  manner,  other  difficulties  might  be 
explained,  which  we  are  compelled  by  our  limits  to  pass  by. 

Under  the  principle  laid  down  above,  the  Indian  right  of 
property  is  very  weak;  they  have  lawful  possession,  as 
against  Europeans  and  those  of  European  origin.  Yet,  as 
they  obtained  their  title  by  conquest,  we  might  claim  by  the 
same  right  as  theirs ;  it  is  only  applyincf  the  rule,  "he  who 
lives  by  the  sword  shall  die  by  the  sword."*  But,  let  us  con- 
cede that  their  present  possession  is  perfectly  l^itimate ;  they 
have  but  little  more  on  which  to  build  their  title.  Except  in 
a  few  scattered  spots,  they  have  not  cultivated  the  ground; 
they  have  not  mixed  their  labor  with  the  soil ;  it  has  not  been 
rendered  fit  for  the  purposes  of  human  society  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  Indeed,  where  they  have  cultivated  most,  it 
has  been  with  no  prospect  or  intention  of  permanent  improve- 
ment Like  the  ancient  Germans,t  it  has  been  merely  a 
tenure  by  occupation,  terminating  with  each  harvest.  They 
are  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow, — there  is  neither  descent 
nor  alienation  of  lands  among  them.    By  the  tacit  confession 

*That  the  present  Indian  tribes  were  not  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  obtained  it  by  conquest,  see  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor's  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc.  vol.  I.  c.  11.  and  particularly  p.  222.  This  is  a  very  weak  work,  but  it 
is  a  valuable  repertory  of  facts. 

t  "Arva  per  annos  mutant,  et  superest  ager."  Tae.  Germ.  c.  26.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  the  lesser  nations  of  AfHca.  Herder.  Phil.  Hist. 
B.  Vni.  c  3.  p.  907.    Ed.  180a4to. 
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of  their  own  acts,  they  consider  their  title  as  merely  a  tempo« 
rary  one.  There  can  be,  therefore,  no  individual  right  to 
exclusive  and  continued  possession  among  them. 

Is  the  case  more  strongly  in  their  favor  if  they  are  consid- 
ered, in  the  aggre^te,  as  a  nation  ?  It  certainly  is ;  but 
still  their  title  remams  a  very  weak  one,  and,  to  elucidate  this 
point,  we  will  suppose  a  case.  A  tribe  of  one  hundred  In- 
dians claims  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square, — this  is  a  low 
calculation  ;  the  Shawnees,  even  in  the  settlements  to  which 
they  have  been  removed,  have  two  hundred  and  ninety  square 
miles  for  every  hundred  inhabitants,  and  the  Kickapoos  three 
hundred  and  forty*  In  the  ten  miles  square,  which  the  sup- 
posed tribe  possesses,  there  will  be  a  hundred  square  miles,  or 
sixty-four  thousand  acres,  of  which  it  is  not  probable  that  ten 
have  ever  been  cultivated.  But  let  ten  acres  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  them, — in  this  they  have  an  absolute  and  incon- 
testible  right,  both  of  possession  and  of  property,  provided 
they  do  nothing  indicative  of  any  intention  to  resign  their 
vantage  ground.  But  here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  rule  of 
Sallust  applies,  'Imperium  (dominium)  &cile  his  artibus  re- 
tinetar,  quibus  initio  partum  est."  If  the  habits  of  the  tribe 
renviin  the  same,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  cultivate 
more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  the  course  of  a  century.  Yet, 
make  the  supposition.  The  tribe,  then,  has  mixed  its  labor 
with  ten  acres,  in  these  it  has  an  absolute  and  perfect  pro- 
perty :  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  mixing  its  labor  with  a  hun- 
dred acres,  in  the  course  of  a  like  number  of  years,  in  these 
it  has  an  absolute  and  undoubted  right  of  undisturbed  pos- 
session, hnd  an  exclusive,  thoufifh  only  inchoate  right  of  pro- 
perty. But,  in  the  remaining  sixty-three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred acres,  they  would  have  nothing  more  than  the  right  of 
present  possession,  if  their  existence  was  limited  to  one  cen- 
tury. If,  then,  we  extend  our  calculations  to  a  longer  period, 
we  may  make  the  hypothesis  that  in  time  one  thousand  acres 
would  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  tribe  a  portion  of  human 
labor.  As  there  is  now  a  presumption  of  their  making  use 
of  so  much  of  the  land,  their  title  to  present  undisturbed 
possession  of  it  is  undeniable.  But  there  still  remains  sixty- 
three  thousand  acres  to  which  they  have  a  very  doubtful  and 
imperfect  right,  arising  from  occupancy  alone,  and  founded 
in  the  policy  of  nations,  not  the  laws  of  nature.    To  say  that 

♦  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  &c.  p.  383,  and  Report 
of  Richard  W.  CommiDs,  pp.  487-438. 

17  VOL.  v. — NO.  9. 
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the  Indians  have  acquired  any  property  in  these,  by  using 
them  as  a  hunting  ground,  would  be  almost  as  unreasonable 
as  to  say,  that  the  wild  beast  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  forest  he  has  prowled  over,  or  the  bird  to  the 
prairie  over  which  it  has  flown. 

In  the  purchase  of  these  sixty-three  thousand,  the  ele- 
ments to  be  regarded  are,  firstly,  a  premium  for  peaceable 
possession ;  secondly,  the  value  of  the  Indian  claim,  by  oc- 
cupancy, which  is  a  very  slight  one ;  and,  thirdly,  the  value 
of  the  game  of  which  the  tribe  would  be  depriveid,  calcula- 
ted as  for  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity.  Now,  the  value 
of  the  game  will  be  exceedingly  trifling,  as  they  have  no  ex- 
clusive right  to  it,  unless  their  title  to  me  lands  by  occupan- 
cy would  debar  others  from  coming  within  their  limits.  Yet, 
the  property  in  ^ame  is  so  exceedingly  weak,  that,  in  most 
civilized  countries,  where  all  other  things  have  a  known 
owner,  it  is  left  wholly  unrecognized  by  the  laws.  How- 
ever, as  the  game  is  of  more  value  to  the  Indian,  than  it  can 
be  to  one  habituated  to  depend  for  his  support  on  the  in- 
crease of  cattle  and  the  produce  of  the  earth,  we  must  allow 
a  somewhat  higher  value  to  it  in  the  former  case.  Yet,  so 
much  only  is  to  be  paid  for  as  they  might  reasonably  expect 
to  kill  for  use  ;  all  the  beasts  and  birds  within  the  range  of 
their  territory  are  not  to  be  purchased,  but  merely  the  un- 
certain chance  of  their  being  killed  by  Indian  arrows.  More- 
over, the  price  to  be  paid  is  the  value  of  the  game  anterior 
to  any  exertions  made  for  its  acquisition.  When  all  these 
things  are  connected  together,  it  will  appear  that  this  third 
item  cannot  be  worth  any  large  amount,  although  it  is  pro- 
bably the  most  important  of  the  three.  But,  taken  altogether, 
the  three  elements  of  the  calculation  specified  above  will 
demand  a  very  small  sum  to  satisfy  any  just  appraisement  of 
them. 

But,  as  the  Indian,  by  a  purchase  of  this  nature,  would 
be  compelled  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  we  must  conceive 
the  probability  of  his  becoming*  civilized,  before  we  apply 
the  principles  laid  down  above.  A  new  element  is,  there- 
fore, at  this  stage  of  our  calculations,  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
and,  notwithstanding  his  right  to  the  land,  or  the  greater 
portion  of  it  be  so  limited,  we  must  take  care  that  enough 
be  left  him  to  live  comfortably,  not  luxuriously  upon,  as  a 
civilized  tiller  of  the  soil.  In  determining  this  proportion 
many  things  would  have  to  be  considered,  which  it  would 
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be  tedious  to  discuss  now ;  but,  we  may  say,  in  accordance 
with  our  late  hypothesis,  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  just  to 
leave  at  least  one  hundred  acres  to  each  member  of  the  tribe, 
or  not  to  deprive  them  of  more  than  fifty-four  thousand  or 
fifty  thousand  acres.  And  this,  because  there  are  two  ques- 
tions involved  in  our  proceeding,  viz.  what  is  the  right  of 
the  Indian  ?  and,  what  is  our  duty  towards  him  ? 

In  reasoning,  as  we  have  done  above,  that  the  right,  which 
the  Indians  have  in  the  lands  they  occupied  at  the  coming 
of  the  white  men,  is  not  a  complete  and  permanent  one,  let 
us  not  be  supposed  insensible  to  the  condition  \o  which  they 
may  be  reduced,  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  our  principles, 
nor  as  arming  in  support  of  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  a 
great  haidship.  Even  under  our  calculation,  which  is,  as 
we  have  said,  a  very  low  one,  ten  thousand  acres  would  be 
left  to  the  tribe,  a  hundred  of  which,  properly  cultivated, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  presedt  race, 
and  would  be  enough  to  maintain  the  next  generation.  For 
it  is  proved,  in  Engliand  and  Holland,  that  one  acre  is  quite 
enough  for  a  family.  A  small  compensation,  then,  to  the 
Indians,  for  their  remaining  acres,  would  sustain  them  till 
they. might  become  habituated  to  their  new  mode  of  life,  or 
would,  at  any  rate,  allow  time  for  it.  Therefore,  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  or  two  cents  per  acre,  might  be  a  liberal  pur- 
chase. We  have  already  shown,  how  small,  in  reality,  is  the 
claim  which  the  Indian  is  legitimately  entitled  to  sell.*  The 
only  point  requisite  to  be  determined  is,  that  the  uncivilized 
occupants  be  not  rashly  compelled  to  change  their  habits, 
nor  deprived  of  those  lands,  to  which  they  have  only  an  im- 
perfect title,  wantonly,  or  out  of  mere  caprice ;  but  that  it  be 
done,  solely  with  the  certainty  that  the  interests  of  the  hu- 

•  In  the  case  which  we  have  supposed,  as  the  basis  of  our  calcolations, 
we  have  purposely  selected  the  lowest  possible  estimate.  The  Federal  Gk>- 
Temment  has  never  yet,  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians,  reduced  them 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  the  present.  The  lands  left  to  the  Shawnees  are, 
as  we  have  mentioned  above,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  square 
miles,  or  185,600  acres,  to  every  hundred  inhabitants,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  an  Investment  in  their  favor  of  $4,000  for  the  same  ntunber,  besides 
an  appropriation  of  S7,280,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  tribe,  in  one  year. 
The  Winnebagoes  have  an  investment,  for  their  benefit,  of  $1,100,000,  or 
$2,500  for  each  century  of  their  tribe.  We  have  not  the  means  of  deter- 
mining how  much  land  has  been  purchased  from  them,  or  how  much  has 
been  still  allowed  them.  But  it  wul  be  evident,  from  these  instances,  that 
the  calculation  which  we  have  made  in  the  text,  must  be  taken,  not  as  an 
illustration  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  but  as  a  strict  elucidation  of 
the  principles  laid  down. 
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man  race  will  thus  be  advanced,  by  extending  civilizationi 
and  providing  for  the  necessities  of  a  greater  number  of  in- 
dividuals. The  Indian  claim  by  occupancy  is  good,  as 
against  such  as  would  make  no  further  use  of  the  land  than 
themselves ;  as  against  civilized  races,  designing  to  cultivate 
it,  and  likely,  in  a  very  short  time,  to  effect  their  intention, 
it  is  very  slight,  and  ought  not  to  be  regarded  further  than 
our  reasoning  would  suggest. 

This  may  seem  a  hard  judgment ;  true  it  is,  that  the  re- 
sults may  prove  it  to  be  a  melancholy  one ;  but  yet,  to  us,  it 
seems  just,  however  much  we  may  find  occasion  to  regret  its 
truth.  If  the  Indians  do  suffer  from  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  the  civilized  races  of  the  earth,  and  their  num- 
bers rapidly  diminish  with  the  lands  they  are  deprived  of, 
while  their  greatness  and  their  glory  are  alike  upon  the  wane, 
we  may  pity  the  vessel  of  clay,  but  must  recognize  the  ope- 
ration of  a  universal  law  of  nature.  The  wild  flowers  van- 
ish from  our  fields,  and  the  weeds  are  plucked  up  from  our 
gardens,  as  cultivation  improves :  but,  in  their  place,  we  get 
a  better  growth.  Foxes,  and  bears,  and  wolves,  and  all 
wilder  animals,  even  those  which  are  of  gentle  nature,  are 
gradually  extirpated,  while  those  capable  of  being  tamed  are 
carefully  housed  and  preserved,  and  all  means  taken  to  in- 
crease their  numbers.  And  the  consequences  of  this  law  are 
beneficial ;  the  flowers  of  the  garden  are  more  beautiful,  fra- 
grant and  useful  than  those  of  the  field ;  they  may  not  be 
equally  tempting  to  the  botanist,  but  they  are  more  servicea- 
ble to  mankind.  Our  best  grains,  and  our  best  fruits  are 
purely  artificial,  being  such  an  improvement  upon  the  wild 
state,  that,  in  many  instances,  their  originals  are  not  recog- 
nized. For  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest  that  we  lose,  we  gain 
more  than  an  equivalent,  in  the  increase  of  those  of  a  do- 
mestic nature.  And  though  the  analogy  is  not  so  strict  be« 
tween  these  things  and  savage  tribes,  as  to  authorize  the 
wanton  extirpation  of  the  latter,  yet,  when  the  permanent 
interests  of  civilized  nations  conflict  with  the  merely  present 
interests  of  the  Indians,  the  latter  are  not  to  be  permitted  to 
obstruct  the  extension  of  the  former,  when  no  question  of 
moral  propriety  is  involved.  It  is  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
that  all  the  world  should  become  civilized ;  this  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  to  support  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
the  earth  ;  hence,  the  Indians  must  either  submit  to  change 
their  mode  of  life,  or  must  give  place  to  more  important  races. 
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By  narrowing  their  territories,  they  are  themselves  put  in  a 
better  condition  for  civilization :  in  the  only  condition,  in- 
deed, in  which  civilization  can  be  possible  for  them.  Their 
wide  and  unprofitable  wildernesses  tend  only  to  produce  a 
useless,  indolent  and  roving  life.  The  tribe  of  one  hundred 
men  is  much  more  likely  to  become  civilized  when  confined 
within  straiter  limits,  than  when  roaming  with  all  their  wild 
license  and  unrestrained  habits  over  64,000  acres.  There- 
fore, the  purchase  of  Indian  lands  is  so  far  from  being  an  act 
of  injustice,  because  the  price  given  would  be  only  nominal 
if  offered  to  a  white  owner,  that  it  may  be  even  generous 
towards  their  savage  possessors,  and  may  tend  materially  to 
the  permanent  advantage  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  mankind. 

Let  us  now  abandon  altogether  the  case  supposed;  the 
North-American  Indians,  in  their  Western  abodes,  possess 
more  territory  than  the  sixty-four  thousand  acres  which  we 
assigned  to  the  hundred  Indians  of  one  tribe.  They  have 
land  enough  for  their  present  sustenance  and  their*  future 
development,  if  they  become  civilized,  while  their  territory 
is  still  sufliciently  extensive  to  sufifer  them  to  wean  them- 
selves gradually  from  their  former  habits ;  and  the  sums  al- 
lowed by  government  for  the  lands  which  have  been  taken 
from  them,  will  contribute  largely  to  their  support,  during 
such  time  as  may  be  supposed  long  enough  for  the  change  to 
be  effectuated.  If,  in  this  time,  they  cannot  alter  their  con- 
dition and  live  as  civilized  men,  they  must  pay  the  penalty 
entailed  upon  them  by  their  nature,  and  must  give  way  to 
other  races.  Every  thing  that  justice  and  honesty  required 
has  been  done  for  them,  and  if  they  are  incapable  of  trans- 
mutation, the  earthen  vessel  must  necessarily  be  broken 
when  it  clashes  against  the  vessel  of  iron.  This  is  the  general 
law  of  humanity ;  and  under  this  law  has  the  world  been 
peopled,  and  civilization  carried  forward. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, for  their  conduct  towards  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
purchase  of  their  lands.  It  is  not  extortion,  it  is  not  oppres- 
sion, it  is  not  injustice.  It  was  designed  for  the  interests  of 
both  parties,  and  with  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  claims 
and  rights  of  both.  If  more  disaster  has  apparently  flowed 
from  it  than  good,  which,  however,  we  think  doubtful,  we 
must  not  suffer  idle  and  unreflecting  sympathies  to  blind  our 
reason,  but,  instead  of  a  vain  and  sweeping  censure  of  the 
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past,  springing  out  of  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  effect  the  improvement  of  the  system,  and  to  en- 
sure the  amelioration  of  the  Indians  themselves.  But  it  is 
much  easier  and  more  consonant  to  a  lazy  disposition  to  find 
fault,  than  to  suggest  or  to  carry  into  effective  operation  the 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  end.  The  causes 
of  failure,  vtrhether  this  failure  is  likely  to  be  partial  or  total, 
lie  much  deeper  than  such  reprehension  supposes ;  if  our 
own  opinions  be  correct,  they  are,  indeed,  ineradicable,  for 
we  conceive  them  to  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  Indian. 

We  have  dwelt  long  upon  this  point,  because  it  is  an  im- 
fK>rtant  one,  and  has  not  nitherto  been  fully  vindicated,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  ordinary  points  of 
assault,  whenever  the  relations  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Indian  tribes  are  spoken  of.  And  there  are, 
perhaps,  but  few  instances,  in  which  so  much  unfounded  and 
spurious  philanthropy  has  been  wasted,  or  in  which  so  much 
empty  declamation  and  inflated  philosophy  have  been  used, 
as  in  the  present.  Moreover,  wnen  about  to  speak  of  the 
actual  condition  and  prospective  fate  of  the  Indians,it  seemed 
appropriate  to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  those  measures,  by 
which  they  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their  ancestral 
forests,  and  to  remove  to  their  present  settlements ;  to  re- 
nounce the  life  of  the  hunter,  and  adopt,  in  a  greater  or  less 
de^ee,  that  of  the  husbandman.  We  proceed,  then,  to  ex- 
amine what  their  condition  is,  and  what  may  be  anticipated 
from  the  efforts  of  the  government  for  their  comfort  and  im- 
provement 

By  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands,  and  the  removal  of  In- 
dian tribes,  nearly  all  that  remain  of  this  once  widely  ex- 
tended people  are' to  be  found  in  the  Western  territories.  In 
these  new  abodes,  their  situation  is  materially  changed  from 
what  it  was  wont  to  be  at  the  time  when  their  hunting 
grounds  extended  from  the  rocks  of  Labrador  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  Their  numbers  are  lamentably  diminished ; 
the  census  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  between 
that  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  represents  them  to  be 
under  280,000.*  Among  the  largest  of  these  tribes,  are  the 
Sioux,  25,000 ;  the  Camanches,  19,200 ;  the  Pagans,  30,000 ; 
the  Appachees,  20,280 ;  and  the  Eutaws,  19,200, — all  of 
them  classed  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  his  Tabular  Statement, 

•  For  these  statements,  see  Tabular  View,  etc.,  pp.  383-5. 
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among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  West.  Among 
those  which  have  been  removed  thither,  the  most  numerous 
are,  the  Cherokees,  26,911;  the  Creeks,  25,338;  and  the 
Choctaws,  18,500.  After  these,  the  largest  tribe  of  trans- 
planted Indians  is  that  of  the  Chickasavi^s,  5,010.  The  num- 
bers of  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part  small,  ranging  from  175 
to  something  over  3,000.  In  addition  to  the  scantiness  of 
their  numbers,  we  perceive  the  melancholy  truth  that  many 
of  the  tribes,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  diminishing  in 
their  strange  abodes ;  and,  indeed,  the  re[>orts  of  most  of 
the  agents  lead  us  to  expect,  that  this  is  likely  to  be  generally 
the  case  among  them.  We  wish  we  could  believe  otherwise, 
but  we  very  npuch  fear  that  the  evidence  of  its  probability 
will  be  but  too  convincing.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  in- 
vestigate this  point,  when  we  speak  of  the  apparent  destinies 
of  the  Indians. 

Of  the  several  tribes,  the  highest  place  must  be  assigned 
to  ^the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  Semi- 
noles,  Osages,  Quapaws,  Senecas  and  Shawnees,  constituting 
as  they  do,"  says  Col.  Wm.  Armstrong,  ''not  only  the  most 
numerous  and  warlike,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  all  our' Indian  tribes."  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  long  and  very  able  Report  from  Col.  Armstrong,  on  these 
Indians;  and  from  him  we  design  quoting  freely,  in  giving 
an  account  of  their  condition.  Of  the  Choctaws,  he  speaks 
in  the  following  favorable  language : 

"The  Choctaws  have  long  since  acquired  for  themselves,  not  onlv 
from  the  government  of  the  united  States,  but  from  the  citizens  with 
i^iom  they  have  intprcourse,  a  name  for  honesty  and  fidelity,  at  least 
not  surpasaed  by  any  of  our  Indian  tribes.  They  have,  by  a  steady 
attention  to  their  own  business  since  they  emigrated  to  their  present 
homes,  greatlv  increased  in  wealth.  They  have  not  been  unmindful, 
at  .the  same  time,  of  educating  the  rising  generation ;  and  they  have, 
by  these  means,  added  to  the  general  intelligence  and  standing  of  the 
nation.  This  favorable  change  is  indicated  more  cleiirly  on  Red  Ri- 
ver, than  with  that  portion  of  the  nation  on  the  Arkansas.  The 
iDeaUh  and  intelligence  of  the  nation  is  confined  mainly  to  the  two 
digtricts  on  Red  River, 

''The  Choctaws  may  i)e  considered  as  an  agricultural  and  stock- 
raising  people ;  farms  on  Red  River  will  compare  with  many  in  the 
States.  They  have  great  advantages  over  other  tribes,  as  a  portion 
of  their  country  is  located  in  the  cotton  region.  The  past  year  they 
cultivated  this  valuable  staple  to  a  considerable  extent  They  have 
eight  or  ten  cotton  gins,  and  shipped  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred bales  of  cotton.  This  year  some  wealthy  Choctaws  and  Chick- 
asaws, who  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Towson,  have 
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turned  their  attention  more  to  planting  com.  This  change  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  and  an  additional  market 
for  corn  at  Fort  Towson,  by  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  the  dragoons 
on  the  Red  River  frontier.  The  corn  required  by  contracts  is  about 
twenty  thousand  bushels,  which  will  be  supplied  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  Fort  Towson,  by  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  Many 
of  the  Cho3taws  live  in  comfortable  houses ;  and,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, even  the  poorer  class  have  good  substantial  los  cabins. 
They  own  large  stocks  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  and  sheep.  This  con- 
stitutes the  wealth  of  those  who  may  be  termed  the  poorer  class.  It 
is  rare,  indeed,  to  find  a  family  that  have  not  a  good  supply  of  stock. 
The  richer  class,  in  addition  to  stock,  own,  many  of  them,  a  number 
of  slaves ;  these  are  engaged  generally  in  cultivating  cotton.  Here- 
tofore, the  Choctaws  have  oeen  able  to  find  a  market  for  their  surplus 
stock  and  grain  from  other  emi^ants ;  this  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  longer,  as  the  emigration  of  Indians  is  over.  The  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  price  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  grain,  must  be 
very  low.  The  manufacture  of  salt  is  carried  on  at  two  points  in  the 
Choctaw  nation.  The  works  owned  by  Col.  David  Folsom,  a  Choc- 
taw of  respectability  and  energy,  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive. 
About  twenty  bushels  a  day  are  manufactured — a  supply  equal  to 
the  demand,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  increased  as  the  article  is 
wanted." 

It  must  be  matter  of  sincere  gratification  to  every  one,  to 
find  these  Indians  making  such  rapid  advances  in  the  West 
But,  as  yet,  we  have  not  considered  half  of  these  evidences 
of  amelioration  among  the  Choctaws. 

iths,  two  of  whom  are  native  Choctaws ; 
ants,  are  youths  selected  from  the  nation, 
J  able  to  render  essential  service."  "It  is 
new  school  which  is  soon  to  go  into  oper- 
L  the  nation  with  different  mechanics,  as  it 
I  system  in  addition  to  teaching  letters." 
at  a  quiet,  orderly  village,  called  Docks- 
hree  of  which  are  owned  in  part  by  Choc- 
nt  physician,  ^'a  good  tavern,  blacksmith's 
heel-right,"  at  3na  village.  They  have 
irance  society,  the  requisitions  oi  which 
tended  to  than  among  their  white  breth- 

Is  Colonel  Armstrong,  "are  governed  by 
ion :  elections  are  held  annually  for  mem- 
bers to  the  general  council.  The  nation  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
(one  being  the  Chickasaw ;)  each  district  elects,  by  the  qualified  vo- 
ters, a  Cluef,  who  holds  his  ofiice  for  four  years,  and  is  eligible  for 
two  terms.  These  chiefs  r^eive  a  salary  from  the  United  States  of 
two  hundred  and  fidy  dollars  each,  per  annum,  by  trea^  stipulation. 
The  general  council  convenes  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  con- 
sisting of  forty  members ;  a  speaker  and  clerk  is  elected ;  the  speaker 
is  Euldressed  as  is  customary  m  legislative  bodies,  and  the  whole  bu- 
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siness  of  the  council  is  cooducted  with  the  greatest  deconim.  Elach 
chief  delivers  a  message  in  person  to  the  council,  recommending  such 
laws  as  he  may  deem  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  people. 

"As  there  is  but  one  representative  body,  all  laws  that  are  passed 
by  the  council  are  submitted  to  the  chiefs ;  if  approved,  the  same  be- 
comes a  law, — if  not,  the  bill  is  returned  to  the  council  and  if  passed 
by  two-thirds  becomes  a  law.  The  council-house  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious building,  with  committee-rooms,  also  seats  for  spectators. 
The  building  was  erected  under  treaty  stipulation.  Much  mterest  is 
manifested  by  the  people  on  electing  councillors,  and  also  when  they 
meet  together.  They  usually  remain  in  session  from  ten  to  fiHeen 
days,  and  are  paid  a  per  diem  pay  of  two  dollars.  Judges  are  nom- 
inated by  the  chief  ofthe  district,  and  receive  a  small  compensation. 
Trial'  by  jury  is  guarantied  in  all  capital  offences.  There  is  no  law 
enforcing  the  collection  of  debts. 

"From  this  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Choctaws  have  materially 
bettered  their  condition  by  an  exchange  of  country.  They  are  fast 
approximating  to  our  own  laws  and  institutions ;  they  feel  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  per- 
petuity of  our  government  Xhey  have  school  funds  sufficient  to  edu- 
cate a  large  portion  of  their  people,  besides  annuities  from  the  United 
States;  and,  also,  an  investment  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  at  five 
per  cent,  in  bonds  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people.  They  have  other  sources  of  wecdth,  described  in  a 
former  part  of  this  Report  Their  laws  are  generally  respected,  and, 
when  violated,  punishment  is  inflicted.  It  is  very  rare  that  acts  of 
violence  take  place  between  themselves.  Every  individual  feels  safe 
in  his  own  property.  Travellers  pass  through  the  nation  with  as 
much  safety  as  they  do  in  any  country.  I  consider  the  location  of  the 
Choctaws  as  one  of  the  greatest  safe-^ards  and  protections  to  our 
own  citizens,  against  the  wild  or  less  friendly  tribes.'' 

We  can  add  nothing  to  Col.  Arnostrong's  words ;  the  des- 
cription is  as  full  and  complete  as  we  could  desire ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  is  no  less  accurate  than  satisfactory.  The  Chicka- 
saws  inhabit  the  fourth  district  of  the  Choctaw  nation ;  unite 
with  them  in  their  government;  partake  of  all  their  privile- 
ges, and  are  separated  from  them  only  by  having  their  fund 
managed  independently  of  them.  From  a  variety  of  causes, 
they  are  not  at  present  in  as  good  a  condition  as  the  Choc- 
taws, though  it  is  probable  that  they  will  soon  be  on  a  level 
with  them.  The  Cherokees  are  said  to  be  the  roost  intelli- 
gent of  all  the  tribes,  but  their  advance  has  been  retarded  by 
feelinss  of  party  animosity  among  themselves.  They  have 
a  regular  government,  consisting  of  a  chief  and  assistant 
chief,  and  two  hodses  of  representatives.  They  have  judges, 
sheriffs,  clerks,  and  all  the  usual  officers  of  the  court;  ''debts 
are  collected  in  the  usual  way,  by  issuing  executions.  Let- 
ters of  administration  are  also  granted  on  estates  of  deceased 
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persons  in  the  nation ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  forms  and  reffula* 
tions  usually  observed  in  our  own  States.  The  Cherokees, 
in  their  government,  as  a  people,  are  in  advance  of  any  of 
their  red  brethren.'' 

The  condition  of  the  Creeks  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that 
of  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and  Cherokees;  they  give 
strong  evidences,  however,  of  prospective  improvement,  and 
in  the  last  year  made  "a  surplus  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand bushels  of  corn.'*  They  plant  rice,  which  "is  said  to 
grow  well"  But,  in  all  respects,  they  are  inferior  to  the 
above-mentioned  tribes.  They  work  for  the  most  part 
"town-fields  in  common," — they  have  only  commenced  to 
make  laws ;  and  still  live  under  the  government  of  their 
chiefs,  who  dictate  the  laws  to  them.  The  Semtnoles  are 
as  yet  unsettled  in  the  West, — nothing  positive  can  be  asser- 
ted of  them,  but  there  is  little  encouragement  for  hope.  The 
Osages  still,  for  the  most  part,  live  by  the  chase,  commit 
thef&  on  adjacent  tribes,  and  have  not  as  yet  commenced  the 
work  of  improvement.  Of  these  Indians,  Col.  Armstrong 
remarks,  "To  change  the  habits  of  a  people  accustomed  to 
such  a  life,  to  make  a  support  for  themselves  by  their  own 
labor,  will  indeed  be  difficult."  The  Senecas,  mixed  Senecas 
and  Shawnees,  and  Quapaws,  are  only  small  bands,  in  no 
promising  condition.  They  must  either  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  larger  nations,  or  they  will  be  swept  away. 

So  far  we  have  quoted  entirely  from  Col.  Armstron&fs 
very  satisfactory  Report  ;*  more  minute  information  on  the 
Chickasaws  may  be  obtained  from  the  Report  of  Col.  A.  M. 
M.  Upshaw,  (29) ;  on  the  Cherokees,  from  that  of  Gov.  P. 
M .  Butler,  (26) ;  on  the  Creeks,  from  those  of  James  Logan, 
(27,)  and  J.  L.  Dawson,  (28) ;  on  the  Osages,  from  that  of 
R.  A.  Callaway,  (30) ;  on  the  Quapaws,  etc.,  from  that  of 
John  B.  Luce,  (31.)  CoL  Armstrong  has  given  a  very  fair 
summary  of  all  of  these :  it  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to 
make  any  extracts  from  them.  But,  several  of  these  writers, 
Gov.  Butler  among  the  number,  write  in  much  less  sanguine 
terms  of  their  condition  and  probable  improvement. 

Very  favorable  accounts  are  given  of  the  Shawnees,  Del- 
awares,  Ottawas,  and  other  tribes,  but  none  of  them  have 
made  as  decided  progress  towards  civilization  as  those  spe- 
cified above.  From  the  statements,  however,  which  we  have 
quoted  or  referred  to,  we  may  augur  well  of  the  Indians 
♦  No.  26—pp.  437-446. 
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that  have  been  mentioned ;  but,  as  yet,  we  have  considered 
only  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  All  the  tribes  are  not 
in  the  same  pleasing  condition.  Very  different  sounds  greet 
us  from  other  quarters.    The  Chippewas 

"Appear  to  have  retrograded  rather  thain  advanced,  in  many  par- 
ticulars. Little  of  the  intermediate  country  between  them  and  the 
Sioux,  to  which  they  dare  resort,  is  adaptea  to  agriculture,  and  their 
support  is  drawn  principally  from  the  chase  and  fishing — both  suffi- 
ciently precarious."* 

Of  the  Winnebagoes,  the  Rev.  D.  Lowry  remarks: 

"Scenes  of  wretchedness,  bloodshed  and  murder,  are  transpiring  so 
frequently  in  their  drunken  frolics,  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  objects 
of  wondel"  and  attention.  Thirty-nine  are  known  by  myself  to  have 
perished  in  this  way,  within  the  last  year.  Sometimes  two  and  three 
have  been  stabbed  to  death  during  the  same  night "f 

They  seem  to  have  rather  degenerated  than  improved, 
and  have  devoted,  as  yet,  but  little  attention  to  agriculture, 
or  any  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life :  although  the  Report  of 
John  Thomas,  miller  and  farmer,  would  enhance  the  value 
of  his  own  services  by  exaggerating  what  has  been  done 
among  them.  J  Of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Gov.  Chambers,  of 
Iowa,  observes : 

"The  farm  established  for  their  benefit,  near  the  agency,  has  been 
well  conducted,  and  will  contribute  this  year  very  considerably  to 
their  support;  but  the  principal  object  of  its  establishment  (to  snow 
them  practically  the  advantage  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  induce 
them  to  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  supporting  memselves,)  has  totally 
failed.  The  lands  enclosed  for  them  at  their  villages,  and  put  in  a 
state  for  cultivation,  have  been  neglected,  or  consigned  to  the  hands 
of  white  men,  on  such  terms  as  they  have  chosen  to  offer.  Their 
hunts  have  recently  been  very  unsuccessful,  and  almost  their  only 
mecuis  of  support  have  been  the  annuities  paid  them  by  the  govern- 
ment, which,  their  wasteful  habits,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  whites, 
who  follow  and  surround  them  as  soon  as  they  receive  their  money, 
and  as  long  as  it  lasts,  render  of  but  very  limited  advantage  to  them."§ 

According  to  the  same  Report: 

"The  Sioux,  remote  as  some  of  them  are  from  the  settlements,  find 
the  means  of  indulging  the  proneness  of  the  savages  to  adopt  the 
vices  of  civilized  man  in  preference  to  his  virtues." 

♦  D.  P.  Bushnell— No.  14— p.  405. 

t  No.  15— p.  409.  Mr.  Lowry's  Report  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Governor 
Chambers. 

t  No.  1&— p.  412.  These  Farmers  seek  their  own  interest  more  than  the 
troth. 

«  No.  17— p.  414-15. 
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"The«e  Indians,''  says  Mr.  Amoe  J.  Bruce,*  "are  already  destitute 
of  clothing;  many  of  their  children  are  entirely  naked.  In  this  cold 
climate,  any  person,  even  when  well  clothed,  ie  in  danger  of  freezing 
in  crossing  from  one  island  of  woods  to  another,  in  winter.  Naked  as 
they  are,  and  must  be,  unless  the  traders  furnish  them  with  more 
goods  than  there  is  a  prospect  of  their  being  able  to  pay  for,  it  is  im- 
possible they  should  move  from  one  camping  place  to  another  with- 
out freezing,"  etc. 

"The  operations  of  the  missionaries  amon^  the  Indians  of  this  agen- 

,  I  regret  to  say,  hitherto  have  been  attended  with  but  little  success. 

wcnUd  seem  next  to  impossible  to  persuade  savages  to  abandon  their 
superstitions,  and  conform  themselves  to  the  customs  and  habiU  of 
civilized  life,^^ 

The  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  Sioux  is  no  better ; 

*T  would  respectfully  press  upon  your  excellency,"  says  the  same 
Report,  "and  tnrough  the  government,  the  suffering  condition  of  the 
Sioux  of  the  Upper  St  Peter's,  and  especially  those  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Lac  qui  Parle.  In  consequence  of  the  almost  total  failure 
of  their  com  crops  the  present  season,  many  of  them  say  they  must 
die  of  starvation  the  ensuing  winter;  and,  if  they  are  not  aided  by 
the  United  States,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be  otherwise." 

The  large  tribe  of  the  Assiniboines,  and  that  of  the  M an- 
dans»  are  in  an  equally  deplorable  state. 

*lt  has  been  ascertained,"  says  Major  D.  D.  Mitchell,  "from  sources 
entitled  to  the  utmost  credence,  that  upwards  oi'five  hundred  men, 
belonging  to  these  prairie  tribes,  have  been  killed,  during  the  last  two 
years,  in  drunken  broils ;  while  the  survivors — men,  women  and  chil- 
dren— are  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  ofpoverty  and  degradation."! 
"The  Kanzas  Indians  are  located  on  the  Kanzas  River,  about  eighty 
miles  from  its  mouth." — Richard  W.  Cummins  continues :  "I  regret 
that  I  have  to  say  that  they  are  making  Utile  or  no  exertion  to  better 
their  condition."; — They  have  raiued  but  little  grain  this  year,  not 
enough  to  subsist  them ;  their  only  dependence  for  a  subsistence  is  on 
the  buffalo,  and  what  few  deer  and  turkeys  they  can  kill :  they  follow 
the  chase.'' 

The  accounts  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias,  and  the  Oma- 
has,  are  still  more  unfavorable ;  with  regard  to  the  Pawnees,  . 
no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  data  before 
U8.$  It  is  needless  to  continue  any  further  this  catalogue  of 
wretchedness,  degradation  and  crime :  enough  of  misery  has 
been  exhibited  for  the  purposes  of  our  inquiry ;  too  much, 
perhaps,  to  allow  of  our  any  longer  regarding  the  permanent 

•  No.  19— p.  422.    Mr.  Bruce  is  speaking  only  of  the  Sioux,  about  Lac 
Trarerse. 
t  No.  20— p.  426.  :  No.  21-p.  429. 

f  Daniel  Miller's  Report— No.  22— pp.  430-3. 
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amelioration  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  any  thing  more  than  a 
melancholy  and  desperate  problem. 

Between  the  advances  of  the  Choctaws  and  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Sioux  there  is  a  wide  intervening  space.  They 
form  the  two  extremes  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  This  great  diversity,  however,  allows  ^^ater  latitude 
for  our  hopes ;  but,  when  we  consider  the  diminishing  num- 
bers of  the  Indian  population,  we  find  a  lamentable  agree* 
ment  in  all  the  Reports,  and  under  all  the  various  stages  of 
advancement  to  which  the  several  tribes  may  have  attained. 
The  Delawares,  the  Peorias  and  Kaskaskias,  and  the  Stock- 
bridges  and  Mu usees,  and  Delawares  and  Mu usees,  seem  to 
have  increased  since  their  removal ;  but  there  may  be  inac^' 
curies  in  former  calculations,  or  even  in  the  present.  These 
are,  however,  the  only  tribes  whose  numbers  have  multiplied 
in  their  Western  settlements,  as  appears  from  the  tabular 
statement  annexed  to  Mr.  Crawford's  Report.*  Many  of 
them  seem,  from  this  statement,  to  continue  the  same,  several 
of  them  to  have  sensibly  diminished.  On  turning,  however, 
to  the  Reports,  we  receive  but  too  strong  evidence  of  their 
rapid  decrease.  After  giving  the  population  of  eighteen 
tribes,  (the  Poncas,  Yanctons,  Tetons,  Ogellalas,  Sowans, 
Yanctonas,  Mandans,  Arickarees,  Gros  Tentres,  Assiniboines, 
Crees,  Crows,  Cheyennes,  Blackfoot,  Arspahas,  Gros  Ventres 
of  the  Prairie,  Snakes,  and  Flatheads,  in  all  61,700  souls,) 
Maj.  Mitchell  proceeds  :t 

^^The  scanty  population,  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  immense  region  lying  West  of  the  border 
tribes,  bounded  by  the  Arkansas  on  the  South,  the  dividing  highlands 
between  the  Missouri  and  waters  of  Hudson's  Bay  on  the  North, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  th«  West  It  is  evident,  from  the  ruins 
of  villages  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributary 
streams^  that  these  desolate  plains  once  teemed  with  myriads  of  hu- 
man beings.  We  have  the  authority  of  an  intelligent  British  trader, 
who  crossed  over  to  the  Missouri  in  the  winter  of  1783,  for  saying, 
^at  the  population,  even  at  that  recent  date,  was  perhaps  a  hundred 
fold  greater  than  at  present  The  Mandans,  he  estimated- at  25,000 
fighting  men,  and  the  Assiniboines  at  40,000.  A  reference  to  the 
tabled  will  show  the  wonderful  destruction  of  human  life,  which  war 
and  pestilence  have  produced,  in  this  region,  in  less  than  a  century. 
The  small  pox,  which  was  brought  over  from  the  Northern  Mexican 
provinces,  about  the  year  1786,  almost  depopulated  the  country. 
There  are  many  old  Indians  now  living  who  bear  its  marks,  and  re- 

♦  pp.  383-6.  t  Report  No.  20,  pp.  425-^. 

:  The  Mandans  at  present  number  300:  the  As^mbomes,  7000. 
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tain  a  vivid  recollection  of  its  horrible  ravages.  Again,  in  1838,  the 
same  disease  swept  off  at  least  one-half  of  the  prairie  tribes;  hence 
the  scanty  population,  which  seems  almost  lost  in  the  vast  expanse 
of  prairie  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  &c." 

Gov.  Chambers  speaks  of  the  decline  of  the  Sacs  and 
Poxes  and  the  Winnebagoes  in  equally  strong  terms  : 

'^t  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  say,  that  the  best  and  most  untiring 
efforts  of  these  valuable  officers,  (Capt.  Beach  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lowiy,)  to  arrest  the  downward  tendency  of  the  tribes  under  their 
care,  have  been  unavailing,  and  must,  in  my  opinion,  continue  to  be 
so,  until  a  removal  of  these  Indians  from  their  present  locations  can 
be  effected,  so  as  to  place  them  exclusively  within  the  reach  and  in- 
fluence of  the  laws  of  Congress  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with 
the  Indian  tribes ;  for  these  tribes  (like  all  others  among  whom  the 
habits  of  civilized  life  have  made  but  little  or  no  progress)  are  found 
to  be  rapidly  wasting  away,  in  an  intimate  intercourse  wirfi  that  por- 
tion of  our  white  population,  who  follow  and  keep  as  near  them  as 
they  canj  for  the  vile  purpose  of  profiting  by  their  mordinate  fondness 
for  intoxicating  drinks."* 

By  continuing  our  extracts,  we  might  prove  the  fearful 
decrease  of  other  tribes.  Their  diminution  is  attributed  by 
the  writers  of  these  Reports,  to  various  causes :  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  small  pox  and  other  diseases ;  in  some,  it  is 
the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  which  have  already  occasioned  the 
most  melancholy  disasters  among  them ;  in  others,  it  is  the 
proximity  of  the  whites;  in  others,  it  is  their  own  rapid  de- 
moralization. All  of  these  are  shown  to  have  exercised 
very  pernicious  and  extensive  influence  upon  various  tribes. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  Report  which  does  not  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  ravages  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government  and  its  officers  to  check  their  introduction,t 
though  only  partially  successful,  prove  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury produced  by  this  cause  alone.  The  diminution  arising 
from  the  proximity  of  the  whites,  is  asseverated  in  the  strong- 
est language  in  several  of  these  documents.    Mr.  Crawfom 


*1n  the  attainment  of  all  or  any  of  these  great  objects  of  human 
life  (viz.  an  advance  in  morals,  civilization  and  Christianity)  the  red 
man  is  obstructed,  and  his  course  retrograde,  instead  of  onward,  when 
he  is  surroudded  by  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  our  race. 
Duty  to  them,  and  policy  in  reference  to  our  own  interests  and  citi- 
zens, happily  combine  in  the  removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  our 

•  No.  17,  p.  414. 

t  Doc.  Nos.  90, 91, 92,  93— pp.  521-8. 
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midst  to  a  district  of  country  where  we  can  protect  them,  and  are 
bound  to  do  all  that  human  agency  can  effect  m  shielding  tnem  from 
the  contaminating  influence  oT  the  pale  man,  which,  like  impure  air, 
unseen  but  most  sadly  felt,  infuse  themselves  into  and  among  them.''* 
"An  over  free  intercourse  with  the  whites^"  says  Mr.  Bushnell,  "is 
fraught  with  so  many  evils  to  the  unsophisticated  Indian,  that  he 
must  be  secured  against  it,  or  his  destruction  is  inevitable.  To  this 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  extinction  of  some  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  this  continent ;  and  we  see  whole  tribes,  now,  in  the  receipt 
of  large  annuities  from  the  Government,  and  enjoying  advantages 
which  an  equal  number  of  whites  hardly  any  where  possess,  gradu- 
ally declining  in  numbers,  and  daily  becoming  more  licentious,  mouj^h 
not  less, barbarous  and  miserable,  under  the  same  destructive  influ- 
ence. Here  is  the  greatest  evil  they  are  subjected  to.  T%e  remedy 
is,  perhaps,  easier  to  hope  for  than  ea?pecf."t 

Another  cause  assigned  for  the  decrease  of  their  numbers, 
is  their  rapid  demoralization.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
destruction  produced  by  ardent  spirits,  we  now  have  to  con- 
sider that  produced  by  the  disregard  of  chastity  among  their 
women.  The  number  of  children  bom,  is  every  year  less 
and  less ;  by  Mr.  Lowry  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  depra- 
vity of  the  females.  Whether  it  be  truly  assignable  to  this 
cause,  principally  or  alone,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire,  it 
does  not  alter  the  nature  of  our  inquiry,  and  we  will  pre- 
sume it  for  the  present  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  is, 
perhaps,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  j^pe^y  extinction  of 
the  Indian  tribes     Mr.  Lowry  says  of  the  Winnebagoes  : 

"The  small  number  of  children  belonging  to  this  tribe  of  Indians 
is  worthy  of  remark — only  about  one  to  each  woman — a  fact  still 
more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  femaies  marry 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  cause,  however,  is  traceable  at  once  to 
that  disregara  of  matrimonial  obligation,  which  prevails  among  these 
people,  to  the  consequent  disease  of  mothers,  and  uniform  parental 
neglect  occcisioned  by  intemperance."! 

"A  census  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,"  says  Gov.  Chambers,  *^ken 
by  the  agent,  on  the  19th  inst  (September,  1842.)  shows  that  the 
tribe  consists  of  1,146  males  and  1,202  females,  total,  2,348— of  whom 
only  498  are  under  ten  years  of  age."§ 

The  small  proportion  of  children  to  adults,  varjring,  of 
course,  in  different  tribes,  seems  to  be  general  amongst  them; 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  materials  for  forming  a  defi- 
nite conclusion  as  to  the  rate  of  diminution,  are  not  so  full 
and  satisfactory  as  we  could  desire.    We  would  suggest  to 


•  p.  372.  t  No.  14,  p.  406. 

?  No.  15,  p.  409.  «  No.  17,  p.  415. 
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those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  making  such  inquiries,  the 
importance  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  number  of  children 
born  in  the  several  tribes,  or  at  any  rate  of  tlie  proportion 
existing  between  children  and  adults  in  different  years.  This 
would  afford  the  most  direct  means  of  determining  the  pro- 
bable increase,  or  the  future  extinction  of  the  tribes.  We 
may,  however,  even  from  the  imperfect  evidence  of  the 
above  statements,  conclude,  that  from  the  action  of  many 
combined  causes,  some  of  them  ineradicable,  the  Indians  are 
rapidly  melting  away  from  the  earth.  And,  in  connection 
with  this  remark,  we  would  call  attention  to  Mr.  Lowry's 
words  : 

"I  will  only  add,  that  what  we  do  for  the  aborigJDes  of  the  country 
must  be  done  quickly.  They  are  rapidly  melting  away.  The  causes 
which  operate  in  their  destruction  are  every  day  increasing.  In  a 
few  years,  the  commercial  cities  of  our  people  will  border  the  Pacific, 
as  they  now  line  the  Atlantic ;  and,  over  the  whole  land,  from  sea  to 
sea,  will  be  scattered  towns,  villages  and  the  various  improvements  of 
civilized  man.  Where  will  be  the  home  of  the  present  wandering 
children  of  the  forest  ?  Must  they  still  be  peeled,  peltecL^  dnwn  trod- 
den (the  italics  are  not  ours)  and  neglected  ?  Or  shall  they  occupy 
a  proud  position  by  the  side  of  the  white  man,  possessed,  like  him,  of 
all  the  religious  and  domestic  blessings  of  civUized  life  ?"* 

Mr.  LfOwry's  question  is  all  that  now  remains  for  us  to 
consider,  in  the  present  article;  he,  himself,  evidently  thinkst 
that  with  proper  care  and  attention,  on  the  part  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government,  the  answer  may  be  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Crawford  expresses  a  like  opinion,  but  it  is  uttered  with 
doubting  hope,  and  seems  to  spring  from  a  sanguine  desire, 
rather  than  from  any  well-settled  conviction ;  it  is  evident, 
that,  with  him,  **the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought."  But  we 
will  quote  his  own  words,  for  4t  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  an 
opinion  favorable  to  the  Indians,  expressed  with  such  ear- 
nestness and  warmth,  and  heartfelt  interest  in  their  welfare, 
as  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Crawford : 

"I  annex  the  Reports  of  the  different  superintendents,  agents  and 
sub-agents,  that  have  been  received.  These  annual  communications 
of  the  actual  state,  progress  and  prospects  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes,  whose  interests  we  directly  supervise,  furnish  a  body  of  au- 
thentic information  of  the  greatest  importance.    It  is  with  great 

•  No.  15,  p.  411. 

t  No.  15,  p.  410.  "The  general  and  popalar  cry  now  is.  let  them  alone — 
yoa  cannot  sacceed— let  them  alone.  Those  who  join  in  this  cry  foiget  that 
their  ancestors,  at  one  time,  ate  acorns  and  worshipped  devils."  See  p. 
411  also. 
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pleasure  I  am  enabled  to  say,  that  they  afford,  generally,  better  ground 
than  I  have  before  seen  for  the  hope  that  our  efforts  to  improve  the 
moral  nature,  and  mend  the  habits  of  the  red  man,  will  ultimately  re- 
ceive their  best  reward  in  success — not  full  and  absolute  in  the  day, 
perhaps,  of  any  of  us  who  are  now  charged  with  their  interests ;  nor 
can  it  be  uniform,  for  the  advancement  of  our  own  race  is  altogether 
unequal,  and  has  been  slow^ — but  we  can  have,  and  I  think  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  say  we  will  ($haU?)  have,  such  success  as  shail 
cheer  the  laborers  in  this  good  work,  with  the  settled  conviction  that 
perseverance  is  all  tnat  is  necessary  to  its  perfect  accomplishment,— 
to  convert  the  wild  and  ignorant  into  the  civilized  and  educated,  and 
make  them  all  they  are  capable  of  becoming.  For  myself,  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  has  been  sufficient :  and,  although,  at  times  it  has 
Been  almost  extinguished,  yet  it  has  again  revived ;  and  now,  that  it 
is  brighter  than  in  the  times  past,  I  urge  all  connected  with  the  service 
to  coniSdent  hope,  and  renewed  effort  Happen  what  may,  we  shall 
then  have  performed  our  duty."* 

It  is  with  pain  that  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  withhold 
our  assent  from  these  views,  so  honestly  and  warmly  ex- 
pressed ;  we  hope,  indeed,  that  the  future  may  prove  them 
true,  but  we  cannot  constrain  our  opinions  so  far  as  to  antic- 
ipate it.  Yet,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  Mr.  Crawford's 
acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Indians 
is  much  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  our  own,  although 
we  ourselves  have  had  many  warm  friends  among  Indian  na- 
tions, and  have  had  very  fair  opportunities  of  stud  j^ing  them 
in  their  own  settlements.  Still,  there  is  a  probability  that  his 
opinions  may  be  correct,  and  that  ours  may  be  erroneous, 
and  we  trust  that  it  may  be  so.  But  we  cannot,  by  any  vio- 
lence, alter  our  own  belief,  which,  moreover,  receives  pain- 
ful confirmation  from  the  opinions  expressed  by  Maj.  D.  D. 
Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs : 

<^o  advances  whatever,"  says  he,  '^have  been  made  towards  civili- 
zation amongst  the  tribes  on  tne  Upper  Mississippi ;  and  so  long  at 
they  continue  the  wandering  life  in  wnich  they  so  much  delight,  all 
efforts  directed  to  that  object  will  prove  to  be  only  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  money.  While  there  remains  such  a  vast  extent  of  territo- 
ry, covered  over  with  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  and  other  game, 
there  seems  but  little  prospect  of  their  condition  being  materially 
changed.  Generations  will,  perhaps,  pass  away  before  this  territory 
becomes  much  more  circumscribed ;  for  if  we  draw  a  line,  running 
North  and  South,  so  as  to  cross  the  Missouri  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Vermilion  river,  we  shail  designate  the  limits  bevond  which  civilized 
men  are  never  likely  to  settle.  At  this  point,  the  Creator  seems  to 
have  said  to  the  tides  of  emigration  that  are  annually  rolling  towards 
the  West,  'Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther.'  At  all  events,  if 
•  p.  379. 
19  VOL.  V. — vo.  9. 
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Ibey  go  beyond  this,  they  will  never  stop  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  utter  destitution  of  timber,  the  sterility  of 
sandy  soil,  together  with  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  cliniate, 
furnish  obstades  which  not  even  Yankee  enterprise'  is  likely  to  over- 
come. A  beneficent  Creator  seems  to  have  intended  this  dreary  re- 
gion as  an  asylum  for  the  Indians,  when  the  force  of  circumstances 
shall  have  driven  them  from  the  last  acre  of  the  fertile  soil  which  they 
once  possessed.  Here,  no  inducements  are  offered  to  the  ever  rest- 
less Saxon  breed  to  erect  their  tents.  Should  the  buffalo  and  other 
game,  in  course  of  time,  disappear  from  the  prairies,  there  are  a  few 
rich  little  valleys  on  the  banks  of  small  streams,  affording  timber  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  huts  and  fuel  for  the  few  wanderers  whom  necessity 
will  compel  to  seek  other  means  of  subsistence.  Should  this  period 
ever  amve,  a  few  domestic  cattle  might  be  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Indians  would  readily  become  wandering  herdsmen — 
the  Tartars  of  America.  Their  peculiar  habits  and  inclinations  form 
them  for  such  pursuits.  They  never  can  be  made  agricuUurtsts  or 
mechanics,  T%e  time  may  arrive  when  the  whole  of  &e  Western  Jh- 
dians  will  be  forced  to  seek  a  resting  place  in  this  great  American 
desert ;  and  this,  in  all  probability,  wiuform  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  this  singtdar  and  iU-fated  race.  They  will  remain  a  wandering^ 
half-civilixedy  thotigh  happy  people,  'Their  flocks  and  herds  will  cover 
a  thousand  hills,'  and  furnisn  beef  and  mutton  for  a  portion  of  the 
dense  population  of  whites  that  will  swarm  in  the  more  fertile  sections 
of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi."* 

Notwithstanding  the  unpoetic  termination  of  this  extract, 
there  is  much  matter  for  deep  interest  and  melancholy  fore- 
boding contained  in  it.  But  if  our  inferences  were  built  up, 
solely  upon  the  statesments  and  opinions  which  we  have 
found  in  these  public  documents,  relating  to  Indian  Affairs, 
we  might  still  endeavor  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  wri- 
ters, whom  we  have  quoted,  might  have  been  misled  or  mis- 
taken ;  or  that  the  data  are,  as  yet,  insufficient  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  and  definite  judgment ;  or  that  too  short  a 
period  of  time  has  elapsed,  fairly  to  test  the  experiment  of 
Indian  civilization  ;  or  that  the  condition  of  the  Choctaws, 
Chickasaws,  and  Cherokees,  proves  the  possibility  and  gives 
evidence  of  the  probability^  of  ultimate  success  in  the  attempt, 
which  has  been  made  or  is  making  for  their  improvement ; 
or  that  the  Federal  Government  has  not  yet  done  all  that  it 
mi^ht  do,  or  is  bound  to  do,  to  assist  their  efforts  after  civili- 
zation. But  it  is  not  so.  We  regret  that  none  of  these  loop- 
holes are  left  for  us  to  escape  from  our  fears.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  Indian  tribes,  we 
should  have  inferred  the  impossibility  of  preserving  and  civ- 

•  Report,  No.  20,  pp.  496-7. 
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ilixin£^  the  race ;  and  the  details,  which  we  have  jast  been 
considering,  afford  melancholy  strength  to  the  reasoning  by 
which  we  had  deduced  our  conclusions.  The  exposition  of 
these  reasons  must  be  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
for  we  have  already  extended  our  remarks  too  far.  To 
condense  our  views  more  effectually,  we  shall  reduce  them 
Co  a  few  propositions. 

L  We  have  no  knowledge  of  among  whom  civilization 
was  or  has  been  spontaneous ;  but,  in  all  cases,  it  has  been 
introduced  from  without. 

We  might  establish  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by  a  sim- 
ple reference  to  Herder  and  Niebuhr ;  but,  as  the  many  rid- 
iculous fencies  in  Herder's  Philosoph3r  of  History,  and  the 
total  absence  of  any  thing  like  sound  judgment,  render  the 
work  unworthy  of  trust ;  and,  as  Niebuhr's  remark*  may  be 
said  to  be  an  obiter  dictum,  or  extra-judicial  opinion,  we 
prefer  asking  those  who  doubt  its  truth,  to  turn  their  glance 
backwards  over  the  whole  stream  of  history,  and  to  consider 
whether  there  has  been  a  single  exception  to  the  rule.  Every 
nation,  of  which  we  have  any  accurate  knowledge,  will  be 
found  to  attribute  its  first  rudiments  of  civilization  to  some 
foreign  source ;  the  Hindoos  refer  their  cultivation  to  the 
incarnate  Brahma,  at  his  last  Avatar ;  the  Peruvian  legends 
tell  how  a  god  and  a  &;oddess  appeared  unexpectedly  by  the 
margin  of  a  beautiful  lake,  and  taught  the  arts  by  which 
man  is  weaned  from  a  savage  life ;  the  Romans  had  their 
story  of  the  sons  of  Mars  from  Alba  Longa ;  and  the  Latins, 
the  advent  of  iEneas  and  his  followers  from  Troy ;  the 
Scandinavian  nations,  rude  as  they  were,  attributed  the  ad- 
vances they  had  made  to  Odin  and  the  Asae.  There  may  be 
but  little  actual  truth  contained  in  these  national  traditions, 
but  they  clearly  recognize  the  certainty,  that  their  first  at- 
tempts at  improvement  were  prompted  by  foreign  influence, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  race.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  mean  to  assert  that  no  nation  has  spontaneously  in- 
creased its  civilization  and  refinement,  but  only  that  none 

*  There  is  so  much  tnith,  and  so  much  that  is  applicable  to  the  present 
inquiry,  in  Niebuhr*s  remark,  that  we  will  quote  it  in  a  note,— "this,  how- 
crer,  these  observing  philosophers  have  overlooked,  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  shown  or  a  really  savage  people  passing  spontaneously  into 
civilization,  and  that,  where  it  has  been  forced  upon  them  from  without,  the 
phjrsical  decay  of  the  race  has  ensued ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Natticks,  the 
Gnarinis,  the  missions  in  New  California  and  those  at  the  Cape."  Rom. 
Hist  YoL  I.  p.  64.    Am.  Ed. 
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has  alone  commenced  and  accomplished  it  It  may,  indeed, 
be  alleged,  that  human  civilization  must  at  one  time  have  had 
a  beginning ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  have  been  spon- 
taneous among  the  first  civilized  or  half-civilized  race ;  but 
this  is  an  inference  which  we  are,  by  no  means,  permitted 
to  draw.  The  origin  of  human  civilization,  like  all  the  oth- 
er sources  of  the  world's  history,  is  completely  hidden,  bat 
conjecture  must  not  be  lightly  introduced  to  fill  up  the  void. 
We  cannot  legitimately  go  back  to  periods  anterior  to  aU 
tradition, — indulge  in  all  the  fallacious  caprices  of  the  ima- 
^nation,  and  then  adopt  such  of  these  as  please  us,  as  the 
mcontrovertible  deductions  of  reason.  The  oricin  of  the 
world,  of  man,  and  of  society,  is  a  sealed  page  in  human  his- 
tory. But,  granting  even  that,  in  the  first  instance,  sponta- 
neous civilization  did  occur,**  we  have  no  right  to  expect  it 
again,  as  we  know  that  it  has  never  occurred  among  the 
thousand  tribes  and  races,  with  which  the  traditions  of  the 
past  have  nuide  us  acquainted.  It  is  sufiicient  for  our  pur- 
pose, that  we  certainly  know  this.  By  this  positive  know- 
ledge we  are  compelled  to  abide ;  and  we  can  only  endeavor 
to  determine  the  laws  under  which  the  introduction  of  a  ci- 
vilized people  among  barbarous  tribes  has  been  accomplish- 
ed.   Hence  flow  our  other  propositions. 

II.  The  civilization  of  a  barbarous  race  can  be  effected  on- 
ly by  chancing  its  character. 

This  is  dmost  a  truism.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  the  Tartar  must  divest  himself  of  his  Tartar  ha^bits  and 
feelinffs,  before  he  can  become  civilized :  that  a  nomade  race 
must  l)ecome  settled ;  that  cannibals  must  renounce  their 
bloody  customs,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  lay  aside  those 
feelings  which  had  given  birth  to  them.  This  change  of 
character  is  so  great,  that  it  must  be  a  change  of  the  genetic 
nature  of  the  savage. 

III.  The  genetic  character  of  barbarians  can  be  changed 
only  genetically,  or  by  intermarriage. 

This  has  been  universally  the  law  under  which  civiliza- 
tion has  been  introduced  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth ; 
there  has  been  no  exception  to  weaken  the  strength  of  the 
assertion.    We  thus  perceive  that  spontaneous  civilization 

*  This  doctrine  of  spontaneous  civilization  originally,  if  maintained  at 
all,  is  founded  on  the  false  assumption,  that  the  original  state  of  man  was 
the  savage  state ;  but  this  has  been  denied  by  all  late  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject.   The  point  is  considered,  S.  O.  R.,  No.  VI.,  Art.  I.,  p.  288. 
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18  impoqeible  among  sayages ;  that  the  character  of  the  race 
must  be  changec) ;  that  this  change  can  only  be  effected 
genetically.  Let  us  consider,  then,  the  effect  of  the  settle- 
ment of  a  civilized  race  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  tribes. 
This  is  the  subject  of  our  fourth  proposition. 

IV.  Wherever  a  civilized  people  has  settled  within  the 
limits  of  a  savage  race,  the  latter  has  been  wholly  extin- 
guished, or  become  absorbed  by  admixture  with  the  new 
comers ;  or  it  has  lost  its  national  identity,  by  being  reduced 
to  a  state  of  hopeless  servitude. 

We  might  have  made  this  proposition  more  general,  by 
stating, that  these  results  invariably  follow  the  establishment 
of  a  conquering  or  dominant  people  ;  and  as  a  civilized  race, 
settling  among  savages,  is  necessarily  such,  it  mi^ht  have 
been  included  under  the  more  comprehensive  assertion.  But, 
as  we  were  desirous  of  limiting  our  attention  to  the  one  case 
of  the  settlement  of  civilized  races  among  savages,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  less  general  proposition  enables  us  to  exclude 
much  irrelevant  reasoning,  and  more  misplaced  cavillation. 
The  story  of  the  Pelasgians  will  furnish  a  full  elucidation  of 
our  maxim  in  its  three  members.  In  the  Doric  States  of 
the  Peloponnese,  it  was  wholly  annihilated,  unless  the  Spar- 
tan Helots  belonged  to  this  race,  as  may  possibly  have  been 
the  case.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  under  the  name  of  CEno- 
brians,  they  were  reduced  by  the  Italiot  Greeks  to  a  state  of 
wretched  slavery.*  In  Attica,  after  mixing  with  Hellenic 
races,  they  rose  to  the  unrivalled  splendor  of  Athenian  great- 
ness. The  same  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Britain.  They  were  partly  annihilated,  pai*tly  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  feudal  ser»,  from  which  condition,  by  con- 
stant intermixture,  they  gradually  rose,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances there  was  an  immediate  amalgamation.  But  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  their  extinction  as  a  pure  race  was  ac- 
complished, may  be  estimated,  from  the  impossibility  of 
determining  what  portion  of  the  race  that  defeated  and  re- 
belled against  Caesar,!  was  existent  in  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  Gauls  in  France,^  or  to  Basque 
and  other  nations  in  Spain.  Yet,  all  of  these,  even  in  the 
period  of  their  utmost  known  barbarity,  were  civilized  in 

♦  Niebahi^Rom.  Hist.  yol.  i..  p.  31.    Am.  Ed. 
t  See  Rapin's  Hist  of  EnglaDd,  vol.  i. 


weU 


I  The  ledaction  of  the  Gauls  to  servitude,  and  their  gradual  liberatioD,  is 
ell  expounded  by  Domas,  in  his  **€haule  and  France.'' 
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comparison  with  the  state  of  the  North*American  Indians ; 
and  if  this  amalgamation  were  necessary  with  them,  much 
more  must  it  be  so  with  the  latter. 

Our  fifth  proposition,  which  is  necessary  for  the  applica- 
tion of  what  has  hitherto  been  said,  to  the  purposes  of  our 
general  inquiry,  is  one  which  will  require  neither  proof  nor 
elucidation,  as  it  is  necessarily  admitted  in  all  philosophical 
reasoning.    It  is  this : 

V.  What  has  always  occurred  hitherto  in  any  class  of  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  regarded  as  the  general  law  for  those 
circumstances,  and  may  be  anticipated  in  all  similar  cases  in 
future. 

This  brings  the  Indian  tribes  directly  within  the  scope  of 
our  argument,  which  will  now  stand  thus :  as  spontaneous 
civilization  is  impossible  for  the  Indians,  they  must  either 
become  extinct,  or  be  amalgamated  by  intermarriage  with 
the  white  races,  or  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude,  and 
thus  ascend  through  a  long  and  painful  ordeal  to  an  altered, 
but  higher,  form  of  existence.  Which  of  these  destinies 
awaits  them  ?  Certainly,  not  slavery.  To  any  one  who 
has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  lofty  pride,  the  stem,  un- 
bending, indomitable  spirit  of  freedom,  in  an  Indian  breast, 
it  will  be  apparent  that  this  supposition  is  impossible..  How- 
ever, in  this,  we  are  not  left  to  inference.  The  total  annihi- 
lation, in  the  time  of  Las  Casas,  of  the  West-Indian  tribes, 
which  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to  bring  into  bondage,  com* 
pletely  establishes  the  impossibility  of  their  passing  through 
this  state.  Slavery  would  be  to  them  annihilation.  But,  it 
cannot  be  for  one  moment  imagined,  that  the  idea  of  making 
slaves  of  the  Indians  would,  at  any  time,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  entertained  by  the  Federal  Government,  or 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Are  the  Indians  likely  to  become  civilized  by  an  amalga- 
mation of  races  ?  The  improbability  of  any  such  admix- 
ture becoming  general  may  be  asserted,  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  consummated, — from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  tribes, — and  from  the  daily  diminution  of  those 
resources  which  might  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  whites. 
That  such  a  fusion  of  races  would  i^ender  them  capable  of 
civilization,  if  not  attended  with  serious  evils  in  the  com- 
mencement, is  proved  by  the  men  of  eminence — the  Rosses, 
Ridges  and  Ooeolas — ^whom  they  have  had  among  them- 
selves, and  by  the  many  illustrious  citizens  of  the  United 
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States,  who  baTe  been  proud  of  tracing  back  their  lineage 
to  an  Indian  source.  But  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  general 
intermarriage  between  themselves  and  the  whites ;  and,  with- 
out it,  there  remains  for  the  Indian  nothing  but  gradual  de- 
cline and  ultimate  extinction.  This  fate  may  overtake  him 
with  greater  or  less  celerity :  a  few  years  makes  but  slight 
difference  in  the  long  succession  of  ages, — but,  according  to 
our  apprehension,  his  destiny  is  fixed.  Nor  can  the  appa- 
rent and  temporary  advancement  of  a  few  tribes,  in  any  de- 
gree shake  our  convictions.  There  is  much  in  their  history 
and  present  condition,  which  still  requires  explanation ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  the  Indian  nations  generally, 
there  is  every  thing  to  confirm  our  most  gloomy  forebodings. 
In  ancient  times,  the  Pelasgians  were  regarded  as  the  most 
unfortunate  of  all  the  races  of  men ;  and  the  unending  ca- 
lamities which  they  experienced,  led  their  successors  to  be- 
lieve that,  for  some  unknown  crime,  they  had  been  pursued 
by  the  unmitigated  wrath  of  the  offended  deities.  They  are 
found  in  the  earliest  periods  to  which  our  histories  extend, 
in  a  state  of  hopeless  ruin,  degradation  and  decay  ;*  and,  in 
the  age  of  Alexander,  so  few  traces  of  their  greatness  were 
discernible,  that  their  former  existence  as  a  nation  was  doubt- 
ed and  denied.  Every  where  we  can  discover  the  foot- 
prints which  they  have  left,  but  nowhere  can  we  obtain  any 
knowledge  of  themselves.  All  forms  of  wretchedness  and 
disaster  seem  to  have  been  poured  out  upon  them :  in  one 

Elace,  they  were  extirpated,  in  another  reduced  to  bondage ; 
ere,  destroyed  by  the  convulsions  of  nature, — there,  driven 
out  by  foreign  arms  from  their  old  settlements,  to  make  way 
for  new  comers ;  in  all  places,  a  race  proscribed  and  perse- 
cuted among  men.f  Plague  and  famine,  disaster  and  disease, 
foreign  war  and  domestic  discord,  massacre  and  subjugation, 
the  storms  of  heaven  and  the  powers  of  the  earth,  all  expen- 
ded their  fury  upon  them.  We  question  the  past,  but  it  is 
mute :  they  were,  and  they  were  not.  From  the  legends  of 
old  tradition,  from  the  uncertain  imagination  of  early  history, 
we  can  learn  nothing  of  them  but  their  rapid  and  melancholy 
decline.  A  race,  which  had  planted  one  foot  upon  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  the  other  on  the  Trans- Alpine  limits  of  Gaul, — 
whose  sovereignty  had  been  extended  over  the  beautiful 
countries  that  lie  between,  and  the  countless  Isles  of  the 

♦  Niebohr— Rom.  Hist,  vol.  i.,  p.  2S.    Dionys.  Halicam.  ibi  cit 
t  Bdichelet— Histde  la  Rep.  Romaine,  Introd.  chap.  iii. 
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Grecian  seas, — had  passed  away  before  the  foundations  of 
Rome  were  laid,  and  has  left  us  no  records  of  its  glory,  but 
only  the  sad  traditions  of  its  decay.  The  fragments  of  the 
story  of  the  Pelasgians  make  up  the  most  melancholy,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  chapter  of  ancient  history.  But  the 
present  furnishes  a  more  mournful  spectacle  than  the  past 
The  fate  of  the  Pelasgians  is  that  which  we  may  anticipate 
for  the  North-American  Indians.  What,  in  the  former  in- 
stance, is  known  to  us  by  dim  legends  and  uncertain  specu- 
lations, is  in  the  latter  enacted  before  our  eyes,  ana  the 
changes  are  rendered  palpable  to  our  own  vision.  We  have 
no  longer  to  listen  to  the  sombre  and  half-believed  tale  of 
former  misfortune,  achieved  by  supernatural  influences ;  we 
see  before  us  present  misery,  and  the  causes  which  are  sure- 
ly consummating  the  ruin  are  obvious  and  ever  acting.  We 
have  to  trust  to  no  hearsay  assurances, — the  proof  is  thrust 
into  our  hands.  We  are  not  told  of  the  disasters  of  stran- 
gers, but  are  saddened  by  the  visible  degradation  and  decline 
of  thousands  within  our  own  borders.  The  tragedy  i«  acted 
at  our  door ;  we  cannot  escape  the  agony  of  the  spectacle. 
The  present  hour  has  but  one  oracle  for  the  Indians, — it  is 
wo  I  wo !  The  same  evil  destiny  which  haunted  the  Pelas- 
gians is  sucking  the  life-blood  of  the  Indians :  their  whole 
career,  too,  so  tar  as  our  certain  information  extends,  has 
been  one  of  progressive  paralysis  and  extinction.  The  coun- 
tenance of  the  red  man,  his  manners,  and  his  language,  all 
seem  to  give  a  sad  presentiment  of  his  fate.  The  deep  gloom 
which  is  impressed  upon  his  noble  but  impassive  features, — 
the  quiet  dignity  of  his  address,  manifesting  the  conscious 
pride  of  adversity,  and  the  soft,  subdued,  but  thrilling  tones 
of  his  eloquence,  combine  to  mark  a  race  upon  whom  the 
Aneel  of  Death  has  set  his  seal.  Even  his  religion  is  breathed 
forth  in  the  deep  but  haughty  accents  of  despair :  it  is  to 
Areskoni,  the  god  of  war  and  destruction,  the  evil  spirit  of 
his  simple  mythology,  to  whom  his  orisons  are  principally 
directed.  The  brightest  prospect  for  the  Braver  is  death ;  the 
only  termination  for  the  race  is  an  early  and  a  silent  grave. 
Such,  however,  are  merely  the  thick  but  pregnant  fancies  of 
the  hour, — the  reality  is  sterner  still.  Like  the  old  Pelas- 
gian  race,  the  Indian  stretched  his  dominion  over  a  vast  por- 
tion of  a  great  continent:  like  the  Pelascian,  he  has  been 
exposed  to  all  misfortunes,  and  has  withered  and  waned  away 
under  every  affliction  which  could  befall  him.    The  Euro- 
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pean  conqueror  came  among  the  myriads  of  the  Indian 
tribes, — he  made  slaves  of  their  thousands.  AH  perished. 
The  European  settler  occupied  their  lands ;  the  stream,  that 
was  thus  dammed  up,  flooded  its  banks,  and  spread  desola* 
tion  where  had  been  beauty  and  verdure  before.  The  Pu- 
ritan and  the  Cavalier,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  attack* 
ed  them  with  the  sword ;  the  Quaker,  in  an  intermediate 
region,  by  gifts  and  treaties,  attempted  the  accomplishment 
of  his  objects, — but  peace  was  scarcely  less  pernicious  than 
war.  They  were  thus  driven  from  hunting-ground  to  hunt* 
>ng-ground,  but  there  was  no  resting  place  for  them.  Wher- 
ever the  march  of  the  white  man  followed  them,  the  wings 
of  Destruction  waved  over  their  retreating  steps,  and  rained 
down  perdition  upon  them.  If  they  escap^  the  sword,  they 
must  encounter  the  fearful  ravages  of  the  fire-water ;  if  they 
abstained  from  intoxicating  drinks, — a  thin^  which  it  is 
hardly  in  the  nature  of  an  Indian  to  do, — famme  met  them 
in  the  path,  and  what  famine  had  left  unscathed,  fell  a  prev 
to  the  small-pox  or  some  other  of  the  fell  diseases  which 
their  white  brethren  had  introduced  among  them.  Turn 
where  they  will,  the  fiery  sword  is  whirling  around  them, 
and  all  entrance  into  their  expected  or  imagined  Paradise  is 
forbidden.  For  them,  there  is  no  land  of  promise,— no  Ca- 
naan, flowing  with  rivers  of  milk  and  honey,— but  black  and 
bitter  desolation  awaits  them.  The  pestilence  is  in  their 
houses  and  about  their  tents,  and  there  is  none  to  stand  be- 
tween the  living  and  the  dead  to  stay  the  plague.  Every 
step  they  take  leads  them  nearer,  and  still  more  near,  to  the 
verge  of  the  abyss :  the  clouds  which  gather  around  their 
path,  become  more  dense  and  dark  as  they  advance,  and 
portend  nothing  but  ultimate  annihilation.  At  the  present 
time,  a  few  tribes  have  shot  forth  leaves  and  blossoms ;  but 
it  is  a  hot-bed  vegetation, — the  colors,  though  beautiful,  are 
not  fixed,  and  the  flower  promises  no  fruit.  They  have 
been  moulded  by  the  superintendence  of  government  offi- 
cers,— their  principal  chiefs  have  been  of  mixed  breed,  and 
their  cultivation  has  been  encouraged  or  supported  by  gov- 
ernment annuities.  A  nursling  which  requires  such  tendance, 
will  never  shoot  up  into  a  strong  and  healthy  tree, — the  blos- 
soms will  witlier  upon  the  stem,  and  the  only  evidence  of 
themselves  which  they  will  leave  behind,  will  be  the  dead 
and  faded  leaves  upon  the  ground.  The  other  tribes  are 
fast  verging  to  destitution  and  utter  extinction.  The  higher 
30  vol..  T.— ^NO.  9. 
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qualities  of  the  iDdian  are  rapidljr  disappearing  under  the 
operation  of  a  hundred  blighting  influences.  Every  thing 
indicates  coming  annihilation.  The  numbers  of  their  tribes 
are  daily  diminishing  by  want,  riot,  drunkenness  and  dis- 
ease ;  the  race  seems  to  have  lost  its  power  of  renovating 
itself;  and  each  generation  is  likely  to  find  its  census  but 
half  that  of  its  precursor.  If  their  horoscope  promises  only 
degradation,  death  without  progeny  will  forbid  its  perpetui- 
ty. The  buffalo  and  other  game  of  the  Western  prairies  are 
vanishing ;  the  sustenance  and  the  occupation  of  the  Indian 
are  alike  departing.  But  nature  is  still  more  fearfully  and 
hopelessly  arraying  her  powers  against  them :  streams  and 
lakes  are  drying  up,*  and  the  fish  which,  as  a  last  resource, 
might  have  provided  a  scanty  sustenance  for  an  expiring 
generation, — this,  too,  small  as  it  be,  has  their  pitiless  destiny 
snatched  from  their  grasp.  Verily,  the  fiction  of  Tantalus 
becomes  true  of  a  race.  Regions  of  country,  where,  for- 
merly, all  was  healthy,  are  now  productive  of  endemic  dis- 
eases. May  we  not  apply  to  the  Indian  what  was  said  of 
the  Jews  ? — "Now,  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree :  when  his 
branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ve  know  that 
summer  is  nigh :  so  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  sec  all  these 
things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at  the  doors.**  Whatever 
the  career  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Pelasgian  may  have  been, 
the  fate  of  the  Indian  is  infinitely  more  wretched.  To  us, 
his  destiny  appears  irrevocably  sealed :  he  is  incapable  of 
civilization :  he  must  wane  away  and  be  extinguished  at  last. 
It  is  with  pain  we  record  such  convictions ;  we  wish  we 
could  think  otherwise ;  but  belief  is  not  to  be  constrained  by 
desire. 

But,  if  we  are  convinced  of  the  certainty  of  these  gloomy 
results,  this  should  not  paralyse  our  exertions  in  behalf  of 
our  unfortunate  red  brethren.  "The  general  and  popular 
cry  now  is,"  says  Mr.  Lowry,  "let  them  alone :  you  cannot 

*  "For  the  last  few  years,  the  waters  in  all  the  prairies  north-west  of 
Traverse  des  Sioux,  have  been  rapidly  diminishing.  Where,  a  few  years 
since,  were  beautiful  lakes,  several  miles  in  circumference,  now  not  a  drop 
of  water  can  be  found.  £ven  streams  dignified  with  the  name  of  river,  in 
which  the  Indian  was  accustomed  to  paddle  his  canoe,  have  entirely  disap- 
peared ;  and  where  the  trader  dreadea  to  pass,  because  it  was  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  or  impracticable  to  transport  his  goods  dry  in  carts, 
he  now  searches  in  vain  for  water  to  quench  the  thirst  of  himself  and  horse. 

"The  mask-rat  ponds  have  of  course  dried  up,  and  the  musk-rats  that 
were  in  them  have  perished,  or  gone  nobody  knows  where." — Pub.  Doc, 
pp.  431—3. 
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succeed — ^let  them  alone."  We,  loo,  sav,  "you  cannot  suc- 
ceed,'* but  we  do  not  therefore  add,  "let  them  alone."  If  any 
one,  in  reading  the  views  which  we  have  expressed,  feels 
half  the  anguish  of  spirit  which  we  have  felt  in  recording 
tliem,  the  desertion  of  the  Indian  tribes,  in  their  hour  of 
death  and  agony,  will  be  the  last  thought  that  will  enter  into 
his  mind,  or  that  he  will  suspect  us  of  entertaining.  When 
consumption  has  seized  upon  some  loved  form,  and  day  af- 
ter day  witnesseth  the  progress  to  the  tomb,  we  do  not  re- 
nounce all  attentions  and  endeavors  for  the  restoration  of 
healthy  because  of  the  certainty  of  death ;  much  rather  do 
we  then  redouble  our  efforts,  call  in  the  aid  of  new  physi- 
sians,  do  all  we  may  to  smooth  the  couch  of  the  dying, — and 
without  hope,  use  every  means  which  hope  could  suggest,  to 
alleviate  the  pain,  or  retard  the  ravages  of  the  disease.  Nay, 
the  film  of  death  hath  closed  over  the  eyes  of  the  departed, 
and  the  grave  has  received  the  hallowed  dust  consigned  to 
it,  before  we  desist  from  our  well-meant  attentions,  though 
we  have  long  known  them  to  be  unavailing.  And  is  the  life 
of  a  single  individual  to  be  thuH  diligently  and  anxiously  ten- 
ded, and  the  existence  of  whole  nations  to  be  recklessly  and 
ruthlessly  neglected  in  its  downward  caieer  ?  If  we  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Indians  must  perish,  our  belief,  however  well- 
founded,  remains  only  a  speculative  truth.  We  can  lay 
claim  to  no  omniscience, — we  have  no  infallible  knowledge 
of  futurity, — no  insight  into  the  dim  womb  of  the  possible, — 
we  know  not  what  miracles  may,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
be  performed, — what  undiscovered  laws  may  be  brought 
into  action  for  their  conservation.  And,  ignorant  as  we 
are,  in  these  respects,  it  would  be  criminal,  m  a  matter  of 
such  importance,  to  act  upon  any  "foregone  conclusions.' 
If  we  do  conceive  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant,  when 
the  Indian  race  will  be  extinct ;  and  the  future  generations 
may  listen,  by  the  banks  of  some  bright  river,  still  preserv- 
ing by  its  Indian  name  a  faint  i-eminiscence  of  the  Indians 
who  roved  by  its  waters,  to  the  dim  and  half- forgotten  le- 
gends of  earlier  centuries ;  let  it  be  our  endeavor  that  the 
tradition  of  their  decline  may  be  linked  with  the  story  of 
the  white  man's  exertions,  to  prevent  their  annihilation,  and 
to  raise  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights,  the  privileges, 
and  the  blessings  of  that  civilization  of  which  we  are  proud. 
If  we  have  compelled  them  thus  early  to  solve  the  desperate 
and  fearful  problem  of  change  or  destruction,  let  it  be  said 
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that  we  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  hinder  and  to  retard 
decline. 

We  close  this  painful  inquiry.  The  snow  melts  not  more 
certainly  before  the  meridian  sun,  than  the  savage  races  of 
the  earth  before  the  advancing  tides  of  civilization.  The 
Indian  tribes  are  passing  away  Tike  a  dream  before  our  eyes. 
In  another  century,  the  wildernesses  of  the  West  may  be 
strangers  to  the  voice  of  the  Indian  :  the  echo  of  his  war- 
cry  may  have  died  away, — and  the  memory  of  bis  existence 
may  be  preserved  only  in  the  traditions  and  the  history  of 
his  despoilers.** 


Art.  IV. — ^Relations  op  thb  Ancient  World. 

1.  Historical  Researches  into  the  Politics y  Intercourse  and 
Trade  of  the  principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.  By  A.  H. 
L.  Heeren,  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.   .  Translated  from  the  German. 

I.  Asiatic  Nations.  3  vols,  8vo.  Oxford,  1833.  Vol. 
1,  Persians.  2,  Babylonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Scy- 
thians.   3,  Indians. 

II.  African  Nations.  2  vols.  8vo.  Oxford,  1832.  Vol. 
1,  Carthaginians  and  Ethiopians.     2,  Egyptians. 

2.  Sketch  of  the  Politics  of  Ancient  Greece.  By  the  same. 
Oxford. 

3.  Manual  of  Ancient  History.  By  the  same.  2d  edition, 
Svo.    Oxford,  1833. 

Of  the  numerous  German  scholars,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  with  distinguished  success  to  historical  criticism, 
few  have  been  more  extensively  useful  than  Professor  Hee- 
ren. The  works,  whose  names  head  this  article,  have  been 
translated  into  several  different  languages,  and  the  Manual 
of  Ancient  History  has  gone  through  six  editions  in  Germa- 
ny, two  in  France,  two  in  England,  and  one  in  our  own 
country.    Nor  is  this  popularity  undeserved ;  the  lucid  style 

♦  The  last  accoonts  from  the  Indian  territory,  which  have  been  given  in 
the  newspapers,  since  this  article  was  written,  strengthen  the  views  which 
we  have  expressed  as  to  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Indian  races.  It  is  useless 
quoting  these  newspaper  statements  here,  as  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining how  far  they  may  be  true. 
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in  which  the  subject  is  treated,  eminently  qualifies  these 
works  for  the  use  of  colle^,  and  as  introductions  to  the 
study  of  antiquity,  and  while  the  interest  is  strong  enough 
to  attract  the  general  reader,  the  ripe  scholar  will  find  many 
new  and  profound  views.  Even  in  history,  wliere  the  au- 
thor aims  to  keep  himself  as  much  in  the  background  as 
possible,  we  may  discern  something  of  the  writer's  character, 
and  Heeren's  general  style  shows  that  he  enjoys  that  calm 
tranquillity  of  conscience  to  which  his  amiable  and  beneficent 
life  has  enutled  him. 

The  professor's  object  in  the  works  before  us,  (except  the 
Manual,)  is  rather  to  exhibit  the  general  state  and  character 
of  the  ancient  syslem  of  culture,  than  to  give  a  detail  of 
history.  This  he  attempts  to  do  by  illustrating  two  of  the 
most  important  relations  upder  which  the  national  character 
can  appear,  political  constitution  and  commercial  intercourse. 
Among  the  Eastern  writers  on  classical  history,  scarcely  a 
word  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject  of  ancient  trade.  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  nothing  is  of  the  least  consequence  but 
the  series  and  chronological  connexion  of  events.  The  ori- 
gins of  these  events  they  do  not  attempt  to  give,  otherwise 
than  by  assigning  some  trivial  circumstance  as  the  cause  of 
a  great  national  revolution.  Thus,  Bishop  Sherlock  seri- 
ously attributes  the  downfal  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom  to  the 
introduction  of  horses  into  Palestine  !  These  historians  do 
sometimes  have  a  chapter  on  the  constitution  of  the  state ; 
but  when  the  student  comes  to  examine  it,  he  gains  about  as 
much  information  as  he  would  from  learning  that  the  Eng- 
lish government  was  a  limited  monarchy,  managed  by  king, 
lords  and  commons.  Heeren  treats  history  in  an  altogether 
difiTerent  spirit.  He  sees  that  particular  facts  are  chit^fiy 
valuable  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of  the  nation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  that  character  was  developed.  He 
considers  a  nation  as  an  individual,  the  events  of  whose  life 
are  interesting  as  the  outward  siGfns  of  the  world  within,  of 
the  nature  of  his  soul,  the  principles  which  govern  it,  and 
the  results  to  which  they  lead.  In  this  peculiar  mode  of 
viewing  history  lies  the  great  excellency  of  the  German 
writers.  We  design  making  some  general  remarks  on  the 
relations  of  the  ancient  world,  illustrating  the  subject  by 
quotations  from  our  author.  We  hope  thus  to  be  able  to 
show  what  an  extensive  and  fertile  field  he  has  chosen  for 
his  labors,  and  how  rich  a  harvest  he  has  reaped. 
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Glimmering,  through  the  farthest  antiquity,  we  behold 
Egypt  already  powerful  in  riches  aud  in  learning.  The 
oldest  written  records  of  the  human  race,  the  Mosaic  books, 
represent  her  as  a  great  kingdom  of  immense  wealth,  having 
large  armies  of  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  magicians  whose 
power  evidences  a  considerable  degree  of  science.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  of  knowledge  in  ancient  Egypt  has  been 
made  to  turn  on  the  question,  how  far  did  Greece  receive  her 
civilization  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile?  A  question  which 
has  been  warmly  disputed,  and  where  both  parties  seem  to 
have  gone  into  extremes.  That  there  was  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries  at  a  very  early  period,  is  indisputa- 
ble. But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  only  acted  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  seeds  already  laying  dormant  in  the  Grecian 
character.  The  numerous  traditions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
resemblances  in  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations,  suffici- 
ently prove  that  the  Egyptians  are  to  be  counted  among  the 
exciting  causes  of  the  rise  of  Grecian  civilization.  Yet  two 
nations  could  hardly  have  been  more  totally  diflFerent  in  their 
habits  of  feeling  and  thinking,  than  the  former,  perfect  slaves 
to  old  custom,  and  the  latter,  who  were  ever,  lovers  of  nov- 
elty. It  is  in  those  Greek  tribes  who  remained  most  faithful 
to  the  manners  of  antiquity,  as  the  Dorians,  that  we  find 
most  resemblance  to  the  ^'dwellers  about  the  pyramids,"  and 
even  here  the  likeness  is  slight ;  while  the  Athenians,  who 
had  all  that  restless  appetite  for  change  that  characterizes  a 
democracy,  were  the  very  antipodes  to  the  Egyptians. 
Moreover,  in  the  old  mythology  we  find  that  the  gcds  were 
still,  in  part,  the  symbols  of  the  powers  of  nature  and  of  the 
elements,  thus  betraying  their  oriental  origin,  while  in  later 
times,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Hellas,  they  became  ideals  of 
man.  Thus,  when  Herodotus  says  (H.  53)  that  "Hesiod  and 
Homer  invented  for  the  Greeks  their  theogony,  gave  the  ^ods 
their  epithets,  fixed  their  rank  and  occupations,  and  described 
their  forms,"  he  does  not  mean  that  these  poets  created  the 
national  religion,  but  that  Homer,  by  his  great  genius,  was 
the  chief  agent  in  the  revolution  which  made  the  gods  like 
men,  and  therefore  moral  persons.  This  subject  is  explain- 
ed by  our  author,  in  his  happiest  style,  in  the  chapter  on  the 
original  sources  of  the  Grecian  culture,  in  the  "Politics  of 
Ancient  Greece."  We  should  not  have  made  this  digression 
from  Egypt,  but  that  as  some  authors,  in  their  eagerness  to 
vindicate  the  originality  of  the  Greek  genius,  have  gone  so 
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far  as  to  deny  that  the  Egyptians  bad  any  real  learning,  we 
judged  it  proper  to  place  the  connexion  between  the  two  na* 
tions  in  its  true  light.  The  pyramids  and  the  colossal  tem- 
ples of  Thebes  are  eloquent  witnesses  of  the  science  of  their 
builders,  and  all  tradition  concurs  in  the  same  testimony. 

What  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Egyptian  people? 
What  excellence  was  it  that  led  them  to  a  greatness  that, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  amid  all  its  obscurity,  still 
strikes  the  mind  with  wonder?  What  was  the  fault  that 
made  their  fall  and  subsequent  state  as  mean  and  inglorious 
as  their  former  condition  had  been  exalted  and  ma^ificent? 
These  questions  are  still  as  much  unanswered,  as  they  were 
two  hundred  ago ;  and  the  writer  on  Egypt  should  take  for 
his  motto,  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  so  finely  said  in 
his  "Essay  on  Mummies :" 

''Time  sadlj^  overcometh  all  things,  and  is  now  dominant,  and  sit- 
teth  on  a  Sphinx,  and  looketh  unto  Memphis  and  old  Thebes :  while 
his  sister,  Oblivion,  reclineth  semisomnous  on  a  pyramid,  gloriously 
triumphing,  making  puzzles  of  Titanian  erections,  and  turning  old 
glories  into  dreams.  History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The  tra- 
veller, as  he  paceth  amazedly  through  those  deserts,  asketh  of  her 
who  builded  tnem,  and  she  mumbleth  something,  but  what  it  is,  he 
heareth  not" 

The  discovery  of  hieroglyphics,  the  most  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  a  wonderful  age,  has  thrown  great  light  on  Egypt- 
ian chronolyffy,  and  has  supplied  us  with  perfect  lists  of 
many  of  the  dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  has  incited  the 
learned  to  new  and  more  careful  examination  of  all  the  no- 
tices of  Egypt  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writings,  and  to  in- 
vestigate the  monuments  with  redoubled  zeal.  The  result 
is,  that  many  points,  which  were  before  perfect  enigmas,  are 
now  either  explained,  or  in  a  fair  way  to  be  so ;  and,  what 
is  better,  we  are  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
monuments  are  completely  covered  with  designs  from  their 
history  or  religious  ceremonies,  beautifully  and  accurately 
chiselled  in  the  solid  stone,  which  have  defied  the  attacks  of 
the  Persian,  the  Arab,  and  the  Turk,  and  by  aid  of  a  climate, 
at  once  dry  and  unchanging,  resisted  time  itself.  In  these 
sculptures,  we  see  the  monarch  in  his  war  chariot,  leading 
his  host  to  battle,  the  desperate  contest  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  shepherd  tribes  of  barbarians,,  the  storming  of  forts, 
the  triumphal  processions  of  victory,  and  the  religious  rites 
of  thanksgiving.    In  the  catacombs,  near  Thebes,  we  find 
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the  most  minute  paintings  of  the  employments  of  Egyptian 
life,  whose  colors  are  as  fresh  and  bright,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  thousand  years,  or  more,  as  when  they  first  came  from 
the  pencil  of  the  limner.     Heeren  says — 

"These  ornaments  are  composed  partly  of  painted  reliefs,  and  part* 
ly  of  mere  painting  in  fresco.  The  represeBtations  on  the  walls  are 
always  pictures,  enclosed  by  straight  fines,  in  which  the  reliefs  are 
filled  with  the  most  astonishmg  skill.  In  many  of  them,  the  complete 
figures  are  only  two  inches  high ;  and  the  hieroglyphics  which  ac- 
company them,  only  four  lines.  The  subjects  consist  of  varioo*  af- 
fairs of  common  life ;  sometimes  proper  in-door  business,  such  as  the 
weighing  of  goods ;  a  feast,  at  which  is  seen  the  roaster  of  the  house, 
his  wife  and  guests,  with  a  richly  spread  table;  a  dance;  there  are 
also  hunting  pieces ;  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  the  vintage ;  the 
oarigation  of  the  Nile;  musical  instruments,  the  harp,  the  lute,  flutes; 
wild  and  domestic  animals,  etc.  The  ceilings  have  no  ornaments  in 
sculpture,  but  are  merely  painted  in  fresco ;  they  are  the  more  wor- 
thy of  attention,  as  the  Egyptian  artist  has  here  abandoned  himself 
to  his  fancy,  as  the  moderns  do  in  arabesque  work.  All  this  splendid 
workmanship  must  have  been  executed  with  an  artificial  lisnt,  and 
could  only  have  been  seen  by  the  same  means."  African  Nations, 
vol.  II.  p.  258.* 

The  mass  of  facts,  relative  to  Egyptian  antiquities,  has 
been  thus  largely  swelled,  but,  as  yet,  we  are  far  Orom  know- 
ing who  and  what  the  Egyptian  people  were ;  how  they 
felt,  thought  and  lived.  We  are  deficient  exactly  in  that 
knowledge  which  is  most  valuable.  It  becomes  important, 
then,  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  in  this 
branch  of  historical  investigation. 

We  must  admit,  on  the  threshold,  that  a  history  for  which 
we  have  so  little  contemporary  authority,  and  which  is  in 
great  part  derived  from  monumental  records,  is  intrinsically 
difficult.  But  this  difficulty  might,  we  believe,  have  been 
overcome,  but  for  these  three  causes: — 1.  It  has  been  the 
great  object  with  all  the  writers  on  this  subject,  to  determine 
the  Egyptian  chronology,  the  lists  of  their  kings,  and  the 

*  The  American  stndent  labors  under  a  great  dearth  of  books  on  this 
subject.  We  are  surprised  that  there  has  been  no  republication  of  Wilkin- 
son s  interesting  and  instructive  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  most  accessible  and  best  account  of  the  svstem 
and  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  Df.  Browne's  article  in  the  Edinbui^ 
Review,  No.  89.  Klaproth  and  others  have  attempted  to  discredit  the  re- 
suits  of  Champoil ion's  tnvestigations;  yet,  so  far  as  proper  names  are  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  ihe  regal  dynasties,  they  seem  certain.  Heeren  is  a 
believer  in  the  system,  but  says,  (p.  15,  preface,)  "Nothing  is  built  npon  M. 
Champollion's  interpretations.  Some  of  the  resolts  are  merely  brought  for* 
ward  as  confirmations  of  points  already  ascertained." 
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events  of  their  history.  We  know  but  few  of  the  latter,  and 
even  these  cannot  be  understood  for  want  of  a  more  inltmate 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  the  institutions  whom  they 
concern.  For  the  former,  even  if  we  had  a  perfect  list  of 
the  Pharaohs,  with  the  number  of  years  that  each  reigned, 
how  far  would  this  be  from  an  answer  to  the  questions  we 

imposed,  how  unsatisfactory  and  unmeaning  T  As  we  be- 
ore  remarked,  the  Germans  are,  in  general,  less  subject  than 
the  English  to  the  imputation  of  attending  to  the  anatomy  ef 
history,  to  the  exclusion  of  its  physiology ;  but  even  they 
seem  possessed  with  some  strange  fatality  when  they  enter 
this  land  of  riddles.  They  are  involved  in  the  labymith, 
and  are  but  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  mazes,  when 
they  believe  themselves  unravelling  its  paths.  8.  It  is  the 
general  custom  with  historians  to  go  down  the  stream  of 
time,  to  begin  with  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  trace  the 
gradual  progress  of  the  nation.  This  method  has  its  advan- 
tages, and  is  well  enough  where  the  general  outlines  of  the 
history  are  already  determined.  But  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  very  foundations  have  yet  to  be  laid,  when  we  must 
examine  and  prove  every  step  as  we  go,  it  will  not  answer. 
We  must  here  call  to  mind  the  very  first  principle  of  all  phi- 
losophic investigation,  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, and  selecting  some  period  of  which  we  have  a  cer- 
tain account,  must,  from  this,  slowly  and  cautiously  work 
our  way  back.  The  whole  will  thus  rest  on  a  sure  begin- 
ning, and  nothing  will  be  represented  as  more  certain  than 
it  r^ly  is.  Of  all  the  historians  in  our  knowledge,  Niebuhr 
has  conformed  to  this  method  the  mo6t  perfectly,  and  this 
has  no  doubt  been  the  great  instrument  with  which  his  ge- 
nius has  achieved  such  a  monument  of  philosophy  in  his 
Roman  History.  Ail  future  investigators,  of  difficult  and 
obscure  points  in  history,  will  find  a  model  in  his  section  on 
the  consular  military  tribunate,  (vol.  II.)  a  most  masterly 
specimen  of  the  application  of  the  Baconian  method  to  his- 
torical criticism.  All  the  writers  on  Egypt  have  handled  the 
subject,  as  if  it  was  just  as  well  known  as  the  history  of 
Greece  or  of  Rome ;  as  if  it  belonged  to  history  at  all,  and 
not  rather  to  the  province  of  criticism.  The  pilot  must  de- 
termine his  landmarks,  before  he  can  take  the  vessel  into 
harbor.  This  is  perhaps  the  principal  defect  in  Heeren's 
writings.  The  Germans,  as  we  before  hinted,  are,  in  general, 
rather  historical  critics  than  historians^  and  the  method  we 
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have  indicated  is  peculiarly  necessarv  for  criticism,  whose 
office  is  to  investigate,  determine  and  discover.  Heeren  has 
done  all  that  could  be  done  on  the  old  plan ;  he  has  brought 
some  new  facts  to  view,  and  placed  the  old  in  new  lights, 
and  has  even  at  times  enhanced  the  value  of  his  labors  by  a 
resort  to  the  inductive  method.  Yet  he  has,  on  the  whole, 
pursued  the  old  course,  and  has,  accordingly,  been  least  suc- 
cessful in  those  portions  of  history  that  were  most  involved 
and  obscure.  His  volume  on  Egypt  is  interesting,  and  has 
many  new  and  important  views,  and  is  less  filled  with  arbi- 
trary hypothesis,  and  more  with  facts,  than  most  other  works 
on  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  has  failed  in  ^ving 
a  true  and  clear  idea  of  the  Egjrptian  people  and  history, 
because  he  neglected  the  only  key  that  can  unlock  their  se- 
crets. 3.  As  a  last  reason  for  the  slow  progress  of  this  study, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  the  chosen  land  for  cJl 
manner  of  monstrous  and  improbable  notions.  The  most 
sober  and  judicious  writers,  when  they  enter  this  country  of 
dreams,  seem  to  lose  all  conmiand  over  their  imaginations, 
and  mounting  some  hobby-horse,  ride  full  tilt,  overleaping 
pjrramids  and  sphinxes,  colossi  and  temples,  and  by  the  most 
arbitrary  constructions,  turn  all  facts  into  supports  for  their 
own  fancies.  This  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  error 
we  have  just  noticed,  the  attempt  to  Write  history  without 
previous  criticism  to  found  it  on.  Even  Heeren  seems  to 
have  entered  upon  the  subject  with  some  pre-conceived  no- 
tions, which,  instead  of  analytically  investigating,  he  under- 
takes sjrnthetically  to  demonstrate.  It  is  an  invidious  task 
to  point  out  the  faults  of  a  good  book  ;  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  show  a  defect  than  to  provide  a  remedy.  Yet,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  the  reviewer's  office  to  discriminate, 
and  the  first  step  towards  discovery  is  to  show  what  is 
wanted. 

In  studjring  Egjrptian  history,  we  should  select  some  pe- 
riod, such  as  that  of  the  visit  of  Herodotus,  for  which  we 
have  contemporary  authority,  as  a  starting  point.  Carefully 
collating  all  the  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  the  modern  ac- 
counts of  the  monuments,  we  should  compare  this  with 
other  periods,  before  and  afler,  in  a  three-fold  manner :  first, 
as  to  the  sciences,  arts,  manners  and  customs ;  secondly,  as 
to  the  political  and  religious  S3rstems ;  and,  lastly,  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  whole  to  the  Egjrptian  mind.  We  nmst  no- 
tice also  the  physical  circumstances  under  which  this  people 
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Uyed,  as  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  their  country. 
By  such  a  comparison  we  should  obtain  results  of  the  great- 
est possible  certainty,  and  we  could  determine  the  law  that 
regulated  the  progress  annd  developement  of  the  nation,  and 
the  idea  of  its  character.  Our  method  would  only  require 
of  chronology,  to  determine  the  order  of  succession  in  the 
events  of  the  history.  Under  this  head,  the  only  disputed 
point  in  Egyptian  chronology  is  the  order  of  time  in  which 
the  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings,  the  Exodus 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  reign  of  Sesostris  occurred.  The 
synchronisms,  on  which  chronology  is  founded,  might  occa- 
sionally be  useful,  and  these  are  exactly  the  most  certain 
parts  of  that  science,  being  the  known  points  whence  it  di- 
verges into  the  unknown.  The  rest  of  Egyptian  chronology 
is  enveloped  in  the  deepest  obscurity,  nor  can  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  of  much  use,  even  if  known.  Long  lists  of 
monarchs,  with  numbers  attached  to  their  names,  are  but 
poor  substitutes  for  true  history.  The  only  parts  of  the  hi- 
eroglyphic system  that  our  method  would  rest  on,  are  what 
is  more  easy  and  certain  of  interpretation  than  even  the  pho- 
netic names  and  le^nds  of  the  kings ;  we  refer  to  the  sculp- 
tured historical  and  religious  bas-reliefs,  and,  yet  more,  the 
painted  ima^fes  of  domestic  life. 

Heeren  rightly  avoids  the  narrow  scepticism  that  would 
doubt  the  existence  of  Sesostris.  The  discoveries  of  Cham- 
poUion  no  longer  permit  any  hesitation  on  this  point  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  works  of  many  different  sovereigns  are 
ascribed  to  him,  for  in  all  old  histories,  we  find  that  some 
favorite  popular  hero  concentrates  in  himself  the  glories  of 
many  reigns.  The  vast  conquests  which  distin^ished  those 
ages,  which  were  repeated  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  of  which  we  may  form  some  idea  even  from  the 
events  of  our  own  century,  were  so  rapid  and  so  overwhelm- 
ing in  their  character,  that  Sesostris  may  perhaps  deserve  all 
his  fame  as  a  warrior.  But  the  great  civil  works  that  are 
ascribed  to  him,  and  of  which  we  may  find  an  account  in 
Herodotus,  his  land  system,  his  system  of  internd  improve- 
ments, and  his  public  buildings,  seem  rather  to  have  been 
the  work  of  a  succession  of  monarchs  than  of  any  one.  The 
early  history  of  all  nations  is  composed  in  great  part  of  pop- 
ular legends  and  ballads.  Such  are  the  Homeric  poeniisi, 
and  the  school  of  poets  who  flourished  when  they  were  com- 
posed.   Such  is  the  poem  of  the  Cid,  and  the  numerous  his- 
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torical  ballads  of  Spain,  and  such  is  the  Nibeluogenlied  in 
Germany.  Niebuhr  has  shown  how  large  a  portion  of  the 
early  Roman  history  is  derived  from  such  sources,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  there  were  such  lays  among  the  Egypt- 
ians. But  as  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  history,  which  have 
descended  to  us  through  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  came 
firom  the  priests,  they  must  be  chiefly  composed  of  sacerdotal 
le^nds.  drawn  from  the  scriptures  and  monuments,  and 
minglea  with  religious  and  scientific  myths.  Occasionally, 
however,  the  popular  legends  may  have  found  their  way  to 
the  historians,  and  if  we  meet  witn  them  any  where,  it  is  in 
the  account  of  Rameses  the  Great,  or  Seostris,  the  hero  of 
Egypt.  Heeren  does  not  appear  to  have  studied  the  subject 
in  this  light ;  perhaps  it  was  not  strictly  called  for  by  the 
plan  of  his  work. 

Our  author  has  satisfactorily  confuted  the  vulgar  notion, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  negro  race.  This  is  abun- 
dantly disproved  by  the  bas-relie6  on  the  Theban  temples, 
and  by  the  representations  on  the  obelisks.  Here  the  king 
and  all  his  attendants,  whether  priests  or  warriors,  rather 
approach  the  Grecian  than  the  African  in  the  profile.  But 
yet  farther,  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs  place  it  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  color  of  the  superior  classes,  at  least,  was  a 
brownish  red.  Here,  too,  are  paintinsfs  of  negroes  in  chains, 
thus  contrasting  the  black  slave  with  his  brown  master.  We 
may  add  to  this,  that  there  are  two  papyrus  documents,  of 
the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  containing  commercial  contracts, 
in  which  the  buyer  and  seller  are  particularly  described,  as 
to  color,  and  shape  of  the  face  and  nose ;  and  these  confirm 
the  sculptures  and  paintings.  Also,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
says  that  the  Egyptians  were  brown,  subfusculi.  The  only 
difficulty  is  that  Herodotus  incidentally  speaks  of  the  Egypt- 
ians as  f*»>^yxjo«f  xoj  ouXorji^fif  (ii.  104.)  Commonly  transla- 
ted Hblack-skinned  and  woolly-haired.''  But  Heeren  observes 
that  jMXayp^off  properly  means  **swarthy,"  while  ouXocfix«f  is 
**curly-haired,''  ana,  moreover,  the  expression  applies  rather 
to  the  body  of  the  people  than  to  the  upper  classes. 

This  last  renuirk  leads  farther  than  Heeren  seems  to  have 
been  aware  of  Niebuhr  somewhere  says,  that  the  tribes  of 
antiquity,  where  any  thing  can  be  discerned  of  difference  of 
rights  or  of  chamcter,  were  founded  on  immigration  or  con- 
quest,  and  that  genealogical  tribes,  in  their  strictest  form, 
were  castes;  a  remark  pregnant  with  the  richest  conclusions. 
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We  have,  for  our  own  part,  little  doubt  that  the  castes '^of 
Egypt  were  founded  in  this  way.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  country  may  have  been  of  the  negro  race;  while  a 
tribe,  more  civilized,  settled  amongst  them,  whether  des- 
cending the  Nile  with  commerce  and  the  rights  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  as  Heeren  thinks,  or  appearing  as  conquerors,  as 
did  the  shepherd  kings  and  the  rersians  in  after  times.  In 
the  institution  of  castes,  the  two  races  were  united  into  one 
nation,  where  the  upper  classes  had  curly  hair  and  a  brown 
skin,  while  the  lower  were  negroes. 

There  is  another  point  of  the  greatest  interest,  which 
Heeren  has  omitted  to  notice.  We  allude  to  the  connexion 
between  the  Hindoos  and  Egyptians.  There  was  the  most 
remarkable  resemblance  between  these  nations  in  their  ar- 
chitecture, in  the  character  of  their  learning,  and  in  their 
political  and  religious  systems.  The  story  of  the  Indian 
sepoys,  who,  while  marching  through  Egypt  to  join  Lord 
Hutchinson,  during  the  French  invasion,  recognized  one  of 
their  own  temples  in  the  majestic  ruins  of  Denderah,  and 
baited  to  worship  their  native  gods,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  Both  nations  esteem  the  cow  sacred ;  and  while 
the  Brahmins  taught  the  transmigration  of  the  soul,  the 
Egyptian  priests  hekl  that  the  immortal  part  of  man  passed 
at  death  into  the  body  of  some  animal,  and  having  gone 
through  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  air, 
finally  returned  to  the  human  body  after  a  cycle  of  three 
thousand  years.  (Herod,  ii.,  123.)  At  the  annual  festival 
of  Ares  in  Papremis,  some  of  the  priests,  attended  by  a  tu- 
multuous assemblage,  all  armed  with  clubs,  took  their  station 
after  nightfall  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the  temple.  Mean- 
time, the  gilded  image  of  the  god,  drawn  in  his  four-wheeled 
chariot  by  other  priests  with  a  like  company,  demands  ad- 
mittance to  his  shrine.  A  violent  combat  ensues,  in  which, 
says  Herodotus,  (ii.,  63,)  many  heads  are  broken  and  many 
die  of  their  wounds.  Does  not  this  bear  a  singular  resem- 
blance to  the  Hindoo  festival  at  Juggernaut  ?  These  cir- 
cumstances naturally  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
such  an  analogy.  Were  the  Egyptians  and  Hindoos  origin- 
ally of  the  same  race  ?  Or,  is  this  similarity  to  be  account- 
ed for  by  a  close  commercial  intercourse  alone  ?  These 
questions  have  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  answered.  They  open 
a  wide  and  promising  field  to  the  philologer,  who  must  study 
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Hindoo  and  Egyptian  history  in  connexion,  as  they  wiH 
mutually  throw  light  on  each  other. 

If  we  may  venture  to  offer  a  few  conjectures  of  our  own 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  institutions,  we  would 
remark,  that  a  far  more  intimate  connexion  existed  between 
the  religious  and  political  constitutions  in  the  ancient  world 
than  we  have  any  example  of  in  our  own  times.  Where 
this  legal  and  expressed  union  between  church  and  state, 
that  is,  between  the  ensine  by  which  religion  is  maintained, 
and  the  machine  which  enforces  the  law,  is  very  close,  it 
will  always  happen  that  the  one  institution  will  become  in 
great  part  merged  in  the  other.  Thus,  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
ihe  church  was  completely  lost  in  the  state,  while  in  Egypt, 
just  the  contrary  condition  of  things  existed.  Yet,  though 
the  priest  had  the  real,  the  monarch  had  the  nominal  authori- 
ty ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  former  becomes  the 
magistrate,  his  caste  has  a  strong  tendency  to  divide  into 
parts,  which  grow  continually  farther  apart, — the  one  devo- 
ted chiefly  to  religion,  the  other  to  law, — the  one  to  the 
church,  the  other  to  the  state.  This  risk  of  internal  dissen- 
sion, superadded  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  warrior- 
caste  a  representative  of  their  power,  and  a  share  in  the 
executive  if  not  legislative  functions  of  government,  explains 
the  fact  that  the  priest-caste  elected  the  king  from  the  war- 
rior. Where  the  church  thus  swallows  up  the  state,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  its  ministers  to  support  their  authority 
by  the  pretext  of  divine  inspiration,  unless  in  the  rare  case 
where  they  are  greatlv  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community 
in  physical  force.  Hence  arises  a  theocratic  government  by 
oracles.  If  the  religion,  or  rather  this  pretence  to  direct 
communion  with  heaven,  be  false,  the  priest  must  restrict 
knowledge  and  science  to  his  own  order,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  detection  of  his  fraud.  So  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt,  and 
so  did  the  priests  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman  church 
supported  its  attempt  to  merge  the  states  of  Europe  into  it- 
self, and  to  assume  political  power,  by  boldly  asserting  its 
own  infallibility.  Far  otherwise  is  it,  where  the  theocracy 
is  founded  on  a  true  relision, — ^where  it  is  really  and  truly  a 
theocracy.  Thus,  the  Levites  in  Palestine  were  the  sole 
keepers  of  the  oracles  of  Jehovah,  but  by  no  means  were 
they  the  holders  up  of  a  monopoly  of  knowledge,  or  of  any 
other  of  those  good  things  which  a  merciful  God  has  given 
to  all  men  equally. 
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The  reader  will  understand  how  it  was  that  the  priest  ori- 
ginally gained  the  predominance,  if  he  will  refer  to  Heeren's 
account  of  the  'delation  in  which  commerce  stood  to  reli- 
gion in  these  regions."  (African  Nations,  vol.  i.,  p.  448.) 
He  will  there  see  that  in  these  inhospitable  countries,  where 
the  rich  caravans  had  to  journey  hundreds  of  miles  amid 
nomade  tribes  of  robbers,  nothing  could  protect  the  com- 
mercial mart  but  the  sanctities  of  religion ;  that  the  sanctu- 
ary and  the  trading  station  grew  up  together,  and  that  Egyp- 
tian commerce  extended  with  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  Thus  all  the  peaceful  part  of  the  community,  and, 
above  all,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country,  were  in- 
terested in  upholding  the  power  of  the  priest,  anflthe  sacred- 
ness  of  his  religion. 

Nothing  is  so  well  fitted  to  teach  what  the  Egyptian  nation 
in  truth  was,  as  their  temples.  The  same  idea  of  immense 
power  predominates  in  both.  The  stupendous  masses  of 
stone,  and  the  vast  extent  of  these  buildmgs,  serve  to  strike 
the  mind  with  silent  awe,  while  all  around  bespeaks  enor- 
mous strength,  and  all  is  calculated  to  endure  unchanged,  a 
wonder  to  ail  succeeding  time.  But  this  grandeur,  while  it 
is  sublime,  is  gloomy ;  and  in  these  "Titanian  erections,"  the 
expression  of  tremendous  power  is  purchased  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  free  and  the  beautiful.  It  was  thus  that  the  Egyp- 
tian state  crushed  every  thing  like  freedom,  and  its  product, 
the  luxuriant  variety  and  rich  development  of  individual 
character,  in  its  effort  for  the  consolidated  strength  of  a  ffiant. 
It  was  thus  that,  by  the  institution  of  castes,  the  people  at- 
tained that  excellence  in  single  arts,  that  patient  accuracy, 
and  that  prodigality  of  labor,  which  is  displaved  in  their 
sculptured  monuments,  while  they  maintained  their  manners 
and  institutions  immutable  amid  the  flux  of  empires  around 
them.  A  restless  desire  to  realize  that  idea  of  power  which 
he  unceasingly  worshipped,  prompted  the  Egyptian  to  seek 
for  it  various  expressions,  first,  in  the  different  forms  of  his 
gods,  and  then  in  the  colossal  structures  of  his  temples,  in 
vast  forests  of  sky-pointing  obelisks,  and  in  long  avenues  of 
mysterious  sphinxes.  Such  was  the  Egyptian  nation;  a 
nation  in  some  things  most  admirable,  in  all  most  grand  and 
awfiil. 

The  immutability  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  character,  is 
no  where  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in  their  commerce. 
Heeren's  researches  show  how  exactly  it  was  conciucted  in 
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former  times  as  it  is  now,  by  a  system  of  caravans,  and  in 
many  cases  the  very  same  routes  were  pursued.  As  we 
said  above,  in  countries  where  the  dominion  of  law  is  so 
feeble,  commerce  must  take  shelter  under  the  sanctities  of 
religion,  and  the  staple  for  trade  always  grew  up  with  the 
sanctuary.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ammon  in  Siwah,  and  of  many  other  celebrated  places. 
We  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  every  great  commercial 
people,  a  number  of  pastoral  tribes  without  fixed  residences, 
and  living  in  tents,  but  possessed  of  numerous  flocks  of 
horses  and  camels.  These  are  employed  in  the  carrying 
trade,  so  unsuitable  to  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities,  and  yet 
80  absolutely  necessary  to  their  wealth.  Nor  did  the  same 
tribe  carry  the  rich  bales  of  merchandise  through  the  whole 
route.  One  caravan  would  take  them  to  some  intermediate 
dep5t  or  mart,  where  they  would  be  readily  purchased  to  be 
further  transported  by  other  tribes,  till  they  reached  their 
ultimate  destination.  A  number  of  merchants  would  of 
course  be  attracted  to  every  such  staple,  and  this  influx  of 
strangers  and  of  wealth,  would  gradually  give  rise  to  a  flour- 
ishing commercial  town,  which  might  in  time  become  a  great 
city.  Thus  we  see  that  the  splendid  Palmyra  sprung  up  in 
the  heart  of  the  wilderness.  Then,  as  now,  would  the  cara- 
van driver  pursue  his  way  across  the  trackless  desert,  re- 
freshing himself  in  the  green  oasis  during  the  noon-tide 
heats,  and  guiding  his  course  by  the  stars  at  night,  amusing 
his  rest  by  tales,  and  solacing  his  journey  by  songs  in  chorus 
with  his  companions.  Heeren  remarks  that  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Gk>od 
Hope,  has  completely  changed  the  course  of  commerce. 
The  trade  that  was  before  conducted  by  land,  now  goes  by 
sea.  The  great  marts  of  Asia  have  since  that  period  gone 
down ;  'Hbe  flourishing  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Indus,  are  now  converted  into  deserts,  where 
the  ruins  of  what  were  once  royal  cities  are  the  only  records 
of  their  former  magnificence.**  (Asiatic  Nat.,  vol.  i.,  p.  36.) 
What  were  the  articles  of  this  commerce  ?  Whence  came 
the  immense  quantity  of  gold  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  great  kingdoms  of  the  East  ?  We  have  the  express  evi- 
denee  of  the  ancients  for  the  gold  in  Lydia  and  in  Great  and 
Little  Bucharia.  In  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Altaic  range 
of  mountains  in  Siberia,  are  found  numerous  "ancient  mines, 
where  mining  operations  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  at 
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a  very  remote  period.''  If  to  this  fact  we  add  that  the  north- 
em  tribes,  as  the  Massagetse,  had  vessels  of  gold,  and  Hero- 
dotus' legend  of  the  one-eyed  Arimaspi,  who  steal  gold  from 
griffins,  and  dwell  far  north,  we  may  conclude  that  much 
gold  came  by  an  indirect  trade  from  Siberia.  In  the  words 
of  our  author,  **the  utmost  regions  of  the  east  even  then  con- 
tributed their  supplies  of  gold  to  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world."    Homer  mentions — 

*^ Alyba  remote,  whence  comes  the  silver  ore," — fl-,  ii.,  866. 

In  the  region  of  the  Caucasus.  But  this  metal  principally 
came  from  the  south  of  Spain,  whence  it  was  brought  by 
the  PhoBuicians.  Emeralds,  {smaragdtis)  onyx-stones,  and 
sapphires,  {Jtapis  lazuli^  were  known  to  the  ancients.  Ceylon 
contributed  her  pearls  to  the  western  world, and  the  Phoeni- 
cians had  a  pearl  fishery  in  the  Bahrein  Isles  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  {Mare  ErytJuBum.)  The  sindones  byssincB  of  the  Per- 
sians were  of  cotton,  as  were  the  cerements  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies.  After  much  controversy,  it  seems  established 
that,  in  very  remote  times,  there  was  a  trade  in  silk  with  the 
distant  Serica,  or  China.  The  Median  dresses,  which  the 
Greeks  talk  of,  were  silken.  Babylonia  and  Phoenicia  were 
the  great  wool  manufactories.  The  wool  from  Central  Asia, 
near  Cashmere,  was  in  the  highest  esteem.  This,  when  car- 
ried to  Miletus,  "was  confounded  with  the  native  fleeces  of 
the  place,  whence  the  Grecians  came  to  account  the  Mile- 
sian wool  the  finest"  Cinnamon  came  from  India,  while 
frankincense  was  brought  from  Arabia  and  Africa.  Central 
Africa  furnished  slaves,  as  it  still  does  after  the  lapse  of  two 
thousand  years ;  thence  too  came  ivory,  and  the  desert  is 
filled  with  rock  salt,  so  necessary  in  that  climate.  Immense 
quantities  of  gold,  precious  stones  and  apices,  were  exposed 
in  the  markets  of  Meroe  and  Thebes.  There  is  a  remarka- 
ble story  in  Herodotus,  (ii.,  32,)  of  five  young  men  of  the 
Nasamones,  (a  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Cyrenaica^  who,  incited 
by  the  love  of  adventure,  determined  to  explore  the  desert. 
Furnished  with  provisions,  they  passed  through  the, inhabit- 
ed country,and  the  region  of  wild  beasts ;  then,  taking  across 
the  desert  westward,  they  travelled  many  days,  till  they 
came  in  sight  of  a  croup  of  trees ;  but,  going  up  to  pluck  the 
fruit,  they  were  seized  by  some  men  who  were  below  the 
middle  stature,  and  of  a  different  language.  These  people, 
afler  carrying  them  across  vast  marshes,  came  to  a  city, 
22  •  VOL  V. — NO.  9. 
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where  all  the  men  were  of  the  like  small  size,  and  black. 
Near  the  city  was  a  river  that  flowed  from  west  to  east,  and 
in  it  were  crocodiles.  Now,  Heeren  shows  that  this  stream 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  Joliba  of  Park,  the  Q^uorra 
of  the  Landers,  the  celebrated  Niger.  The  Nasamones  were 
a  tribe  regularly  engaged  in  the  caravan  trade,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  one  of  commerce.  There  was  then  a  regular 
trade  across  the  desert ;  yet  not  so  regular  as  our  author 
seems  to  think,  or  surely  Herodotus  would  have  known 
something  more  of  it  than  this  wild  legend. 

Heeren  shows  wonderful  skill  in  tracing  the  routes  of  the 
ancient  commerce.  We  may  particularly  refer  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  caravan  routes  from  Phoenicia,  and  across  the 
north  of  Africa  and  the  desert,  as  admirable  specimens  of 
their  kind.  His  constant  habit  of  comparing  the  accounts 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  travellers,  is  peculiarly  commend- 
able ;  it  leads  to  many  interesting  views,  and  almost  always 
confirms  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  historian.  We  are 
inclined  to  consider  the  account  of  ancient  commerce  as  the 
most  masterly  portion  of  his  works. 

The  chief  trade  in  those  ages  was  by  land ;  yet  we  are 
not  to  imagine  that  the  sea-trade  was  neglected.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  very  extensive,  and  in  the  earlier  times  was 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  Phosnicians,  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Grecian  colonies. 

The  elevated  wilds  of  Mesopotamia  were,  as  far  back  as 
history  reaches,  covered  by  a  number  of  wandering  tribes, 
who  lived  very  much  as  the  Arabs  do  now.  Occasionally, 
some  chief,  like  Abraham,  would  descend  into  the  fertile 
valleys  and  plains  of  the  sea-coast.  Hence  sprung  the  nu- 
merous towns  on  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Syria.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  cities,  receiving  the  merchandise  of  the 
east  through  their  brethren,  who  still  wandered  over  Meso- 
potamia and  Arabia,  and  supplied  with  timber  for  ship-buil- 
ding from  the  extensive  forests  on  their  mountains,  would 
go  on  trading  voyages  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Ueturning  with  other  wares  in  exchange,  they  would  sell 
them  to  the  caravans  to  be  distributed  through  Asia.  The 
valley  of  Coelo-Syria,  drained  by  the  Leontos,  and  running 
down  between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  is  amongst  the 
most  fertile  in  the  world.  At  its  outlet  stands  Tyre,  situa- 
ted at  first  partly  on  the  main-land,  partly  on  an  island, 
though  after  the  siege  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  town  on  the 
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condnent  went  down.  Though  herself  a  colony  of  Sidon, 
she  was  the  queen  of  Phcenicia.  Aradus  or  Arrath,  Byblus 
with  the  temple  of  Adonis,  Berytus,  Sareptha,  and  others, 
were  all  great  in  commerce  and  in  wealth.  These  cities 
were  distinguished  for  their  manufactures,  Tyrian  purple 
and  Sidonian  garments,  "broidered  work  and  fine  linen." 
These  were  the  money  with  which  they  bought  the  goods 
of  the  whole  world,  and  thus,  like  England  in  our  own  time, 
Phoenicia  became  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  of  all 
nations.  It  was  necessary  to  settle  trading  stations  in  all 
the  countries  that  their  vessels  visited,  which,  like  the  depdts 
of  the  caravan  trade,  were  distinguished  by  temples  of  the 
national  god,  and  became  oftentimes  great  Commercial  sta- 
ples, and  cities.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Miletus,  of  Syra- 
cuse and  of  Carthage.  Various  causes,  and  especially  the 
distance  from  the  mother  country,  conspired  to  render  the 
Phoenician  colonies  independent  states.  Their  vessels  sailed 
to  Britain  for  tin ;  and  amber  is  mentioned  in  Homer.  Can 
they  thus  early  have  found  their  way  to  the  Baltic  ?  or  was 
it  transmitted  through  the  rude  tribes  along  the  Northern 
Ocean  to  Gaul  and  Britain  ?  These  adventurous  traders 
coasted  down  Africa  as  far  as  the  Hesperides,  and  King 
Necho  of  Egypt  even  employed  them  to  circumnavigate  the 
continent  itself,  though  this  anticipation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  does  not  seem 
to  have  led  to  any  practical  result  AJI  the  south  of  Spain, 
the  land  of  Tarshish,  was  filled  with  their  colonies,  and  near- 
er home  we  find  their  settlements  in  the  Sporades  and  Cy- 
clades,  in  Rhodes  and  in  Cyprus.  There  are  traces  of  them 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
though  here  they  were  soon  expelled  by  the  Grecian  colo- 
nies. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  Carthaginian  and  Phoe- 
nician colonies  in  Sicily. 

These  **men  of  Tyre"  traded  also  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  the 
rich  countries  on  the  African,  Arabian  and  Indian  coasts. 
During  the  reign  of  Solomon,,  when  that  monarch  was  io 
possession  of  the  ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion  Gebir  on  the  Red 
Sea,  they  traded  directly  with  the  south  of  Arabia  and  Ethi- 
opia, where  they  not  only  obtained  the  native  riches  of  the 
country,  but  met  with  the  precious  wares  of  India.  Before 
and  after  this  period,  this  trade  was  conducted  through  the 
Idumseans  or  Edomites,  which  made  the  staple  of  that  peo- 
ple a  great  and  splendid  city.   Such  was  the  origin  of  Petra, 
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whose  ruins  are  so  well  known  in  thisf  country  from  the  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  Stephens.  Palestine  was  the  gran- 
ary of  r hoBnicia.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  "Judah  and 
the  land  of  Israel  traded  with  thee.  Com  of  minnith,  honey 
of  raisins,  oil  and  balm,  gave  they  to  thee  for  thy  wares." 
(Ezekiel,  xxvii.,  17,  Michaelis'  trans.)  This  explains  the 
remarkable  fact,  that  while  the  Jews  were  in  perpetual  war- 
fare with  all  their  other  neighbors,  they  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  the  cities  of  rhoenicia.  The  caravans  passed 
across  the  desert  to  Babylon.  It  was  the  custom  for  these 
expeditions  to  collect  at  some  distance  from  the  chief  city, 
and  the  place  of  rendezvous  generally  became  an  opulent 
town.  Thus,  the  PhoBuician  caravans  collected  at  Baaibec, 
and  thence  passed  to  Vologesias  near  Babylon.  The  reader 
will  find  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  an  account  of  Phoe- 
nician commerce,  well  fitted  to  impress  him  with  its  great- 
ness.   Our  author  remarks  on  the  Phoenician  towns, 

'^Forming,  as  it  were,  one  unbroken  city,  extending  along  the 
whole  line  of  coast  and  over  the  islands ;  and  which,  with  the  harbors 
and  seaports,  and  the  numerous  fleets  lying  within  theui,  must  have 
afforded  altogether  a  spectacle  scarcely  to  he  equalled  in  the  world, 
and  must  have  excited  in  the  stranger  who  visited  them,  the  highest 
idea  of  the  opulence,  the  power  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  th^  in- 
habitants."   Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

It  was  the  custom  in  these  countries  to  mingle  the  great 
religious  festivals  with  immense  trading  fairs,  just  as  the 
religious  sanctuary  and  the  commercial  staple  were  joined 
for  mutual  support  and  protection.  So,  even  now,  the  vast 
caravans  to  Mecca  are  as  much  companies  of  merchants 
going  to  a  fair,  as  of  pilgrims  journeying  to  a  shrine.  In 
Egypt  they  had  six  great  national  festivals.  We  have  always 
been  particularly  struck  with  the  description  of  one  which 
Heeren  does  not  notice, — the  "feast  of  lamps."  What  a 
spectacle  must  it  have  been  to  the  traveller,  who,  ascending 
the  Nile  on  this  night,  its  banks  covered  with  majestic  tem- 

Eles  and  splendid  cities,  while  on  its  surface  innumerable 
oats  were  quickly  passing  to  and  fro,  beheld  the  whole  land 
illuminated,  and  shining  with  star-like  lights,  as  far  as  the 
e^'e  could  reach,  and  heard  on  every  side  the  sounds  of  mu- 
sic and  rejoicing  I 

Our  limits  preclude  more  than  a  reference  to  the  vast  com- 
merce of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  in  the  Cyrenaica  and  on  the  Black  Sea.    The  latter 
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were  origtoally  stations  for  the  fur  trade,  for  fish  and  for 
slaves.  Such  was  the  origin  of  Byzantium  itself,  the  future 
mistress  of  the  world.  Miletus  was  especially  distinguished 
for  the  fieets  collected  in  its  harbors,  the  various  merchan- 
dise exposed  in  its  bazaars,  and  the  number  of  cities  to  which 
it  gave  birth. 

We  furnish  this  imperfect  abstract  of  Heeren's  excellent 
account  of  ancient  commerce  to  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  its  extent  and  importance.  It  is  true  that  it  had  not  reached 
that  gigantic  scale  on  which  it  now  proceeds ;  yet  it  was 
fully  sufficient  to  have  bound  the  various  parts  of  the  world 
into  one  system  and  one  community  of  interests,  had  trade 
cUone  been  able  to  effect  this  great  end.  We  are  aware  that 
it  is  fashionable  to  say  that  commerce  is  the  great  engine 
which  can  alone  unite  nations,  and  which  has  produced  that 
political  system  in  modern  Europe,  where  one  state  cannot 
suffer  or  flourish  without  affecting  the  whole.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  antiquity  disproves  this  notion.  Commerce  was 
then  great  and  wide-spread ;  yet  there  were  few  relations 
between  the  different  countries  but  those  of  war,  and  peace 
was  by  no  means  secured  by  the  interests  of  trade.  Hostia 
and  peregrintiSj  enemy  and  stranger,  were  synonymous 
terms.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  modem  times  to  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  and  to  have  linked 
the  nations  of  the  world  in  one  brotherhood,  by  the  common 
ties  of  literature  and  religion.  Far  more  noble,  far  more 
permanent  and  powerful,  is  the  union  founded  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  mind  and  heart,  whose  organ  is  the  work  of 
genius,  and  whose  engine  the  press,  than  that  connexion, 
which,  based  on  the  mere  physical  necessities  and  animal 
cravings  of  the  body,  is  valuable  only  as  introductory  to  the 
other,  and  as  its  complement.  What  was  it  that  made  the 
Greeks  so  glorious  7  that  transmitted  their  names  to  all  after 
ages  with  imperishable  renown,  as  the  models  in  all  the  no- 
blest creations  of  the  human  mind  ?  Was  it  not  that  their 
union  into  a  nation  was  founded,  not  on  similarity  of  gov- 
ernment, not  on  a  nominal  combination  into  one  great  em- 
pire, not  on  the  intercourse  of  commerce,  but  on  a  commu- 
nity of  property  in  the  genius  of  Homer,  and  a  generous  ri- 
valry in  poetry  and  philosophy  ? 

In  the  introduction  to  the  volumes  on  Asia,  as  also  in  the 
beginning  of  the  "Politics  of  Greece,"  the  reader  will  find 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  inferiority  of 
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the  Eastern  to  the  European  nations,  and  of  the  'Melancholy 
fact  that  the  mind  of  man  has  been  most  degfenerate  in  the 
fiiirest  and  richest  portions  of  the  globe."  Our  author  as- 
cribes this  mainly  and  ultimately  to  polygamy.  But  why, 
we  may  ask,  was  this  institution  more  universal  and  more 
permanent  in  Asia  than  in  Europe?  In  fact  this  constant 
effort  to  ascend  from  effect  to  cause  in  history  is  interminable, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  we  are  any  nearer  the  great  first 
cause  in  saying  that  Asiatic  degeneracy  is  owing  to  polyga- 
my, than  when  we  say  that  it  is  caused  by  despotism.  Here, 
again,  we  must  take  pattern  after  Niebuhr,  and  instead  of 
asking  the  cause  of  this  or  that  institution  or  fact,  we  should 
inquire  wkcU  was  the  institution  or  fact?  what  its  essential 
nature,  what  its  relations  to  the  national  character  and  feel- 
ings, and  what  to  abstract  truth  generally  ? 

The  history  of  the  ancient  world  naturally  divides  itself 
into  four  great  periods.  The  first  is  distinguished  by  the 
successive  rise  and  fall  of  the  great  empires  of  the  East,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Babylonian,  and  the  Median,  and  it  is  the 
flourishing  period  of  Egyptian  arts  and  power.  The  West 
was  occupied  with  the  ceaseless  migrations  of  barbarous 
tribes,  though,  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  age,  the  rudi- 
ments of  Roman  and  Carthaginian  power  were  laid,  and 
the  states  of  Greece  began  to  emerge  from  their  obscurity. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  Phcenicians  and  the  flourish- 
ing Greek  cities  of  Ionia,  the  East  lent  the  lights  of  its  sci- 
ence to  the  West.  The  second  period  begins  with  Cjrnis, 
and  the  rapid  and  enormous  growth  of  the  Persian  empire, 
which,  like  Jonah's  gourd  vine,  grew  in  a  night  so  that  the 
birds  of  heaven  might  lodge  therein,  but  withered  in  a  single 
noon.  The  whohs  period  is  marked  by  the  contest  between 
Greece  and  Persia,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  both,  and 
the  production  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  just  as  the  strug- 
gle m  the  West  between  the  Sicilian  Greeks  and  the  Car- 
thaginians ended  in  the  submission  of  both  to  Rome. 

The  third  period  was  signalized  by  a  trial  of  power  be- 
tween East  and  West.  The  latter  prevailed,  and  the  Roman 
eagles  ruled  the  world.  The  fourth  and  last  period  embraces 
the  decline  and  fall  of  their  domination. 

Asia  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the  sudden  formation 
of  great  empires  by  the  irruption  of  some  mountain  horde  of 
barbarians,  who,  descending  into  the  plains,  would  establish 
themselves  as  conquerors  in  provinces  and  cities  already  en- 
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ervated  by  luxury  and  debased  by  its  attendant  vices.  The 
Persians  were  originally  pastoral  tribes  in  the  mountains  of 
Petsis,  the  modern  Farsistan,  and  appear  to  have  possessed 
that  dauntless  spirit,  and  high-toned  love  of  independence, 
which  usually  mark  the  natives  of  such  regions.  There  was 
much  that  was  good  and  admirable  in  their  national  charac- 
ter, as  it  originally  was  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  and 
under  Cyrus.  Th^re  was  a  tone  of  moral  elevation,  and 
there  was  an  air  of  proud  grandeur  about  them,  like  the 
lofty  columns  of  their  own  noble  Persepolis,  that  particularly 
attracts  our  affections.  Their  religion,  that  of  fire-worship- 
pers, was  one  of  remarkably  pure  principles.  We  can  only 
pity  their  fete ;  for  what  had  they  to  oppose  to  the  thousana 
temptations  offered  by  the  wealth  and  refinement  at  their 
conquered  subjects  ?  They  were,  after  all,  but  barbarians ; 
they  had  no  mental  cultivation,  and  Jehovah  was  not  their 
God.  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  contended  for  the  mastery,  but 
Ahriman  prevailed,  and  won  them  to  himself  They  formed 
a  vast  unwieldy  empire,  whose  parts  were  only  cemented  by 
commerce,  and  ovei  which  the  "great  king"  had  but  little 
real  control.  The  monarch  was  in  constant  fear  of  the  re- 
volt of  some  wealthy  satrap,  and  the  satrap  was  only  restrain- 
ed by  want  of  power  in  his  extortions  in  the  province.  In 
many  parts  of  the  empire  we  find  independent  states,  imperia 
in  imperio,  whose  only  mark  of  allegiance  was  the  occasional 
payment  of  some  inconsiderable  tribute.  Thus,  in  Pontus, 
which  was  afterwards  distinguished  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
ffreat  Mithridates,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  race  of  kings 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  Persian  empire,  who  paid 
some  tribute,  but,  at  times,  even  asserted  their  independence. 
Heeren  mentions  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  "great  mon- 
arch" himself,  when  he  went  in  the  spring  to  Ecbatana,  from 
his  winter  residence  at  Susa,  was  obliged  to  pay  the  rude 
tribes,  who  held  the  mountains  between,  for  a  free  passage. 
When  the  Persians  had  subdued  all  Asia  beneath  their 
power  under  Cyrus,  and  when  Cambyses  had  added  Egypt 
to  their  dominion,  they  prepared  to  enter  Europe.  The  tide 
of  empire  had  hitherto  been  rolling  westward ;  it  was  first 
to  be  stopped  in  Greece.  Of  all  the  battles  on  record,  none 
perhaps  was  so  important  in  its  consequences,  as  that  which 
was  fought  on  Marathon.  It  was  the  contest  between  bar- 
barism and  letters,  between  physical  force,  surrounded  by 
pomp  and  wealth,  and  mental  power,  inspired  by  the  noble 
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spirit  of  a  sublime  patriotism.  The  contest  was  renewed  at 
Salamis  and  on  the  plains  of  Plataea.  The  true  civilization 
was  still  triumphant,  and  at  the  same  time  a  similar  contest 
was  conducted  with  like  issue  between  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
and  the  Carthaginians,  the  latter  the  allies  of  Xerxes,  and 
Asiatic  in  their  descent.  The  struggle  was  productive  of  the 
best  consequences.  It  called  into  life  and  action  all  that  was 
great  and  noble  in  the  Grecian  people,  and,  by  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  different  states,  and  directing  their  efibrts  to 
one  common  purpose  of  defence,  tended  to  unite  them  into 
one  nation.  The  heroism  of  Leonidas  and  his  devoted  com- 
panions, was  an  inspiring  example  for  after  times  to  emulate. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  that  Pericles  electrified  the  Athenians 
with  his  eloquence;  that  Herodotus  read  his  tales  of  wonder 
and  of  strange  lands,  his  annals  of  the  national  glory,  to  a 
crowd  bummg  with  eager  curiosity,  and  stirred  with  the 
fire  of  patriotic  pride.  Pindar  struck  his  lyre  to  sublime 
strains,  while  Phidias  expressed  in  marble  the  awful  majesty 
of  the  Homeric  Jove.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  and  iBschy- 
lus,  men  whose  very  names  make  the  hfart  exult  in  exclaim- 
ing, "I  too  am  a  man !"  lived  and  wrote  beneath  the  azure 
sky  of  Attica.  Bot,  alas !  all  that  is  good  must  die !  the 
beautiful  cannot  endure !  In  the  same  war,  which  brought 
forth  such  a  harvest  of  greatness,  were  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  future  rivalry  between  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  a  rivalry 
which  resulted  in  the  most  melancholy  of  all  wars,  the  Pe- 
loponnesian.  In  this  struggle,  Athens  represented  the  Ionic, 
and  Sparta  the  Doric  race.  The  importance  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  races,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in 
view  for  a  right  understanding  of  Greek  history,  has  been 
firequently  observed,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
any  where  applied  to  determine  the  true  significance  of  this 
war.  Heeren,  indeed,  says  that  it  was  caused  by  the  origi- 
nal difference  of  race ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
that  it  was  symbolic  of  the  contest  between  the  conservative 
and  progressive  principles  in  human  nature. 

These  principles  are  represented  in  mankind  at  large,  by 
age  and  youth.  In  Britain,  the  parties  of  tory  and  whig  are 
founded  on  this  distinction.  In  our  own  country,  the  fede- 
ral union  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  states  on  the  other  are 
the  extremes.  In  almost  every  Greek  state,  the  demusj  or 
commons,  and  the  eupatricUe,  or  aristocracy,  impersonated 
these  antagonist  powers.    In  the  whole  nation,  contemplated 
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as  one  state,  the  Dorians  or  Lacedemooians  were  the  con<> 
senratives,  the  Athenians  or  louiaus  the  progressives.  MQU 
ler,  who  is  most  partial  to  the  former,  illustrates  this  differ- 
ence in  character  by  remarking  on  the  Dorian's  love  for  the 
customs  of  his  forefathers,  the  old  ancestral  spirit  which  ani* 
mated  his  institutions,  and  the  elevated  lytic  strains  in  which 
tiis  feelings  were  expressed.  The  Ionian,  merrier  and  more 
versatile,  was  open  to  improvement,  while  he  was  greedy  of 
novelty  and  devoted  to  change.  He  expressed  himself  in  the 
'Aplastic  epos  of  reality,''*  and  brought  the  details  of  domestic 
life  and  bome-feelini^s,  dignified  in  the  persons  of  gods  and 
heroes,  on  the  tragic  stage.  Heeren,  who  prefers  the  Athe* 
oians,  says, — 

''  This  public  spirit,  animating  every  citizen,  expanded  the  blossoms 
t>r genius;  no  broad  line  of  distinction  was  anxiously  drawn  between 
public  and  private  life ;  whatever  great,  whatever  noble,  was  pro- 
duced by  Athens,  sprung  up  verdant  and  robust  out  of  this  harmony, 
this  buxom  vigor  of  the  state.  Far  different  was  the  case  with  Spar- 
taj  there  rude  customs  and  laws  arrested  the  development  of  genius; 
there  men  were  taught  to  die  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  while 
at  Athens  they  learned  to  live  for  it"    Manual  p.  186. 

Each  character  has  its  peculiar  excellencies,  and  the  vices 
of  either  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  union  of  the  two.  The 
difficult  problem  is  to  effect  this  combination.  No  govern- 
ment, which  truly  deserves  the  name  of  state,  can  exist  ex- 
cept by  the  compromise  between  these  principles  of  perma- 
nence and  of  progress.  Wherever  they  are  left  to  meet  in 
open  warfare,  ,the  result  must  equally  be  anarchy  and  ruin, 
whichever  conquers.  Thus,  in  Greece,  where  the  conserva- 
tive principle  prevailed  in  the  persons  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
the  consequences  were  as  awful  for  public  and  private  virtue, 
as  in  the  French  revolution,  where  the  principle  of  prosrress 
gained  the  victory.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  we  feel  that,  let  it  end  as  it  may,  misfortune 
must  come ;  that  it  is  a  hopeless  struggle.  It  is  a  great  tra« 
gedy,  where  the  actors  seem  driven  on  by  an  inexorable  des- 
tiny  to  their  own  destruction.  Nothing  can  save  where  fate 
itself  impels.  Nemesis  herself  presides  over  the  Ijnltle,  while 
her  attendant  Eriunyes  madden  the  combatants  and  mingle 
in  the  carnafl:e.  Was  it  the  presentiment  of  the  future  for- 
tunes of  their  country  that  led  the  poets  so  often  to  draw  the 
terribly  grand  picture  of  a  fute-driven  family,  whether  in  the 

•  Waehler,  Handbnch,  Ac. 
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hapless  house  of  the  Atrids^  or  m  the  sons  of  (Edipos,  who 
must  stain  their  fratricidal  hands  in  each  other's  blood  7 

Providence  thus  furnished  the  world  with  an  awfnl  lesson 
of  the  consequences  of  opposing  these  principles,  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  and  final  cause  of  this 
war.  Indeed,  as  Coleridge  sajrs,  Greece  seems  to  have  '^- 
isted  in  the  disposition  of  Providence^  as  a  prodaimer  of 
ideal  truths."  (Literary  Remains,  i.  152*)  We  remarked 
above  that  the  single  states  in  Greece  attempted  to  affect  the 
union  of  these  opposites,  by  embodying  the  one  in  the  denms, 
and  the  other  in  the  aristocracy.  The  various  ways  in  which 
these  orders  might  be  organized,  the  various  degrees  in  which 
the  one  or  the  other  might  preponderate,  were  exhibited  id 
the  variety  of  constitutions  which  oppeared  in  the  numerous 
independent  polities  of  Greece.  The  country  was  a  perfect 
school  of  politics,  and  it  was  to  study  these  possible  differen- 
ces, and  their  results,  that  the  decemvirs  came  from  Rome, 
where  the  plebs  corresponded  to  the  Greek  demus,  the  patres 
to  the  eupatridas.  Heeren's  Manual  is  a  valuable  and  almost 
indispensable  guide  to  the  student  in  the  study  of  the  political 
history  and  constitution  of  these  different  states. 

The  contest  between  Greece  and  Persia  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked. The  Macedonians  were  akin  to  the  Greeks,  but 
partook  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Asiatic  character. 
Their  parallel  may  probably  be  found  in  the  barbarous  tribes 
who  overran  Europe  at  the  fall  of  Rome.  Raised  to  their 
greatness  by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Philip,  their  chief  glory 
died  with  Alexander.  The  Persian  empire  was  rotten  to  the 
core ;  like  the  apple  of  Sodom,  it  was  fair  and  beautiful  to 
the  sight,  but  dust  and  ashes  to  the  touch.  It  accordingly 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  genius  of  the  ^reat  captain,  and  it 
was  the  suddenness  of  this  vast  extension  of  dominion  that 
made  his  empire  fell  so  speedily  into  great  fragments,  when 
his  guiding  mind  was  gone.  Far  different  was  it  with  the 
Roman  empire,  whose  progress  was  slow  and  difficult.  But 
it  was  the  sturdy  oak,  whose  timber  was  hardening  into  iron 
strength,  to  resist  the  storms  of  centuries,  and  which  would 
ultimately  overshadow  the  earth. 

The  account  of  Roman  history,  in  the  "Manual,"  is,  per- 
haps, the  least  valuable  portion  of  our  author's  labors.  His 
attention  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  Eastern 
nations  and  to  the  GreekSi    To  this  comparative  neglect  of 
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the  study  of  the  Roman  institutions,  we  are  willing  to  attri- 
bute the  unjust  spirit  of  depreciation  in  which  he  seems  to 
tegaxd  the  great  Niebuhr.  We  must  hope  that  envy  was 
not  his  prompter.  Despite  all  his  admitted  merits,  as  a  learned 
historian,  and  a  lover  of  truth,  it  would  take  many  Heerens 
to  make  one  Niebuhr.  The  latter  deserves  to  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  of  the  great  men  that  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  pr<xiuced.  His  vast  learning,  instead  of  encumber- 
ing, but  adorns  his  mind ;  what  was  originally  acquired,  ap- 
S^ars  to  have  taken  root  iu  the  soil  and  become  native  growth, 
is  genius,  ever  opening  new  and  comprehensive  views,  is 
only  equalled  by  his  love  of  truth,  while  his  sound  critical 
judgment  is  combined  with  the  deepest  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  saw  plainly  that  this  was  a  science  the  historian 
must  come  prepared  with,  not  as  a  scholar  to  learn.  For  no 
more  can  we  know  man  in  the  aggregate,  unless  we  first 
know  him  in  the  individual,  than  we  can  know  others,  un- 
less we  beforehand  know  ourselves.  The  benefts  of  Nie- 
buhr*s  labors  will  be  felt  more  and  more  every  day,  not  only 
in  the  department  of  Roman  history,  but  in  the  study  of 
history  generally.  He  efiected  sitch  a  revolution  in  the 
philosophy  of  history,  as  Bacon  did  in  the  philosophy  of 
physics. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  Heeren's  charge,  that 
the  Roman  constitution,  according  to  Niebuhr's  idea,  was 
'^contrary  to  all  analogy."  So  far  from  this,  it  was  before  a 
perfect  anomaly,  a  monster,  utterly  unlike  any  thins;  else, 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Niebuhr  has  vindicated 
it  from  this  misunderstanding,  and  shown  its  perfect  conso-' 
nance  to  the  spirit  x>{  antiquity. .  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Beaufort's  sceptical  arguments  on  Roman  history,  and 
who  remember  the  fact  that  Ferguson  has  passed  over  the 
first  two  hundred  and  forty-five  years  of  the  city,  under  the 
kings,  as  belonging  to  the  region  of  fable,  will  see  that  Nie- 
buhr, in  vindicating  portions  of  this  period,  from  doubt,  but 
ill  deserves  our  autbor^s  accusation  ^^of  endeavoring  to  over- 
throw all  that  has  hitherto  been  admitted." 

Heeren's  account  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  is  full  of 
error ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  true 
distinction  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  as  two  or- 
ders in  the  state ;  the  superior  rights  of  the  former,  founded 
on  military  supremacy  in  the  renootest  times,  while  equal  or 
superior  in  numbers  to  the  latter,  who  were  so  far  from  being 
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A  mere  mob,  as  in  the  after  days  of  the  republic,  that  tfiey 
included  as  ancient  and  noble  families  as  the  patricians 
themselves.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  various  comitia.  He  entirely  mistakes  or  neglects 
to  explain  the  true  character  of  thedecemviral  legislation, 
its  effects,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  Roman  history,  we  purpose  ma- 
king some  remarks  in  explanation  of  its  nature,  drawing  oar 
facts  from  Niebuhr's  dissertations. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  little  in  relation  to  the 
earlier  history  of  the  constitution.  The  whole  power  rested 
orii^inally  with  the  patrician  order,  which  the  elder  Romans 
designated  by  the  term  pojrulus,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
plebs  or  commons.  Th  s  order  was  divided  into  three  ge- 
nealogical tribes,  founded  originally  on  difference  of  descent, 
and  differing  considerably  in  their  political  rights,  a  differ- 
ence which  grew  fainter  and  fainter  with  the  progress  of  the 
nation.  These  tribes  were  again  divided  into  thirty  curies, 
whose  assembly  was  the  comitia  curiata,  the  peculiar  meet- 
ing of  the  patrician  order.  The  senate  was  composed  of  the 
chief  men  of  these  curies;  its  members  were  at  first  deter- 
mined by  family  descent,  then  by  election  by  their  respective 
curies,  and  finally,  in  later  times,  by  appointment  of  the  con- 
sul or  censor,  or  by  right  of  havinor  held  a  cumie  oflSce.  The 
plebs  was  divided  into  thirty  Ideal  tribes,  extending  a  consid- 
erable way  into  the  country,  whose  peculiar  court  was  the 
comitia  tributa.  This  had  no  share  in  the  rights  of  legisla- 
tion, which  rested  solely  with  the  senate  and  curies.  The 
clienti  and  eearians  formed  a  still  lower  class,  and,  contrary 
to  the  vulgar  notion,  were  not  plebeians,  and  had  few  politi- 
cal rights  till  the  thne  of  the  dcCemvirs. 

King  Servius^  seeing  that  the  growing  power  and  numbers 
of  the  plebeians  merited  some  share  in  the  government,  and 
yet  unwillinsr  to  place  the  the  two  orders  indirect  opposition 
by  thus  suddenly  granting  the  one  a  veto  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  other,  div  ded  the  whole  nation  into  classes,  accora- 
ing  to  their  wealth,  and  these  classes  into  centuiies  or  votes. 
The  assembly  of  these  centuries,  the  c<  mitia  centur'ata,  was 
Admitted  to  a  considerable  share  in  legislation,  but  it  was  a 
timocratical  inst.tntion,  where  the  decided  preponderanco 
was  given  to  wealth,  and  which  was  based  on  the  idea  of 
propeity.  The  centuries  were  also  a  military  body,  where^ 
ji^r  the  plebeians  at  least,  every  mali'^  civil  rights  and  military 
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burdens  were  directly  proportioned.  But  the  patricians 
soon  gained  the  complete  control  of  these  comhiia.  and  the 
commons  were  vexed  by  galling  oppressions.  This  ended, 
after  many  struggles,  in  their  demanding  and  obtaining  that 
some  of  the  peculiar  magistrates  of  their  order  should  be 
declared  magistrates  of  the  whole  natioiu,  and  vindicators  of 
their  especial  rights.  These  were  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

But  the  state  continued  to  be  convulsed  by  internal  dis- 
sension, though  it  waxed  in  power  and  strength.  The  ple- 
beians were  daily  inci*easing  in  numbers  and  respectability, 
while  the  patrician  order,  like  every  closed  corporation,  was 
fast  dwindling  away.  This  condition  of  things  could  not 
long  endure.  The  plebs  would  have,  by  force,  if  not  grant- 
ed peaceably,  that  part  in  power  which  its  importance  de- 
served. Accordingly,  at  the  latest  hour,  in  the  year  300, 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  creation 
of  a  board  often,  who  should  devise  a  plan  to  unite  the  two 
orders,  and  place  them  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  footing, 
(njw  •'oXwsiav  itfvrigav  «oi^<ra^ai,  Zonaras,  vii.,  48.)  Heretofore, 
thepopulus  nnd  plebs  had  been  two  distinct  communities, 
each  having  its  own  courts,  and  its  own  laws,  though  united 
into  an  intimate  federation,  where  the  one  had  superior  civil 
rights  to  the  other.  There  was  no  right  of  intermarriage 
{comiiUnum)  between  the  orders,  nor  did  the  right  of  trans- 
ferring land,  **wheiher  by  sale  or  assignment,"  {commerdum) 
from  a  member  of  one  order  to  a  member  of  the  other,  exist 
but  in  a  very  restricted  form.  The  principle  with  which 
Uie  decemviral  board  commenced,  was  to  unite  all  the  Ro- 
mans,— that  16,  all  who  had  a  place  in  the  classes, — into  one 
civic  body,  where  the  palricians  should  assume  the  form  of 
a  very  numerous  nobility.  Thus,  every  Roman  would  be  a 
plebeian^  but  every  plebeian  would  not  be  a  patrician.  .This 
was  a  noble  thou^t,  and  the  starting  point  for  any  whole- 
some and  permanent  reform.  Had  this  idea  been  strictly 
carried  out,  the  Roman  republic  might  easily,  by  its  very  vts 
vUeBf  have  thrown  off  those  diseases  which  soon  began  to 
prey  upon  its  vitals,  and  wear  out  its  life.  But  party  spirit 
and  short-sighted  selfishness  allured  the  legislators  from  their 
original  track.  Let  us  observe  in  which  of  their  measures 
they  conformed  to  the  first  idea,  and  in  which  they  viola- 
ted it 

The  Servian  constitution  had  already  united  the  Romans 
into  one  body  by  the  classes  and  centinies.    But  this  plan 
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was  suited  to  other  times,  and  to  a  different  proportion  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  the  two  orders.  It  no  longer  answer- 
ed, for  an  eqtud  union  was  required,  and  the  classes  were 
any  thing  else ;  a  complete  union  was  required,  but  in  these 
coraitia,  the  patricians  were  included  in  six  separate  centu^ 
ries,  (the  sex  suffragia.)  Wise  legislators  will  always  prefer 
to  remodel  an  old  institution  rather  than  to  create  a  new.  In 
this  case,  the  union  could  be  thus  effected,  either  by  enrolling 
the  plebeians  in  the  patrician  tribes,  or  the  patres  in  the  ple- 
beian tribes.  The  former  could  not  be  done,  for  the  patri- 
cian tribes  were  tribes  of  houses^  founded  on  descent,  and 
it  would  moreover  have  violated  the  idea  of  preserving  the 
popvlus  as  a  nobility.  The  course  adopted,  therefore,  was 
to  distribute  the  patricians  as  plebeians  among  the  local 
tribes.  The  populus  is  to  be  continued  as  a  separate  estate 
and  a  nobility,  therefore  the  comitia  curiata  is  preserved, 
while,  as  all  the  members  of  this  nobility  are  to  be  equal,  the 
old  patrician  tribes,  with  the  distinctions  between  their 
rights,  are  abolished.  The  clients  ^  and  the  serarians,  who 
were  now  numerous,  were  enrolled  in  the  tribes.  According 
to  the  Roman  principle,  they  were  subjected  to  military  ser- 
vice in  return  for  their  civic  franchise.  The  consulate,  which 
was  founded  on  a  great  inequality  between  the  rights  of  the 
orders,  was  abolished,  and  a  board  of  five  patricians  and  five 
plebeians  substituted  in  its  place.  The  consulate  had  em- 
braced the  offices  of  military  imperator,  prsBtor  and  censor. 
Had  the  legislators  been  faithful  to  their  leading  idea,  they 
would  have  divided  these  functions  into  separate  offices, 
where  the  consuls  might  have  been  commanders  of  the  ar- 
my, and  chief  executive  officers.  Thus,  there  would  iiave 
been  two  consuls,  two  praetors  and  two  censors ;  in  each 
case,  one  a  plebeian,  the  other  a  patrician.  The  qusBStorship 
would  have  been  shared  between  the  orders  in  like  manner. 
But,  the  patricians  hoped  one  day  lo  restore  the  consulate  in 
all  its  pristine  power,  and  to  enjoy  it  exclusively.  Such  was 
their  blind  expectation  ;  for,  when  it  actually  was  revived, 
it  was  shorn  of  its  almost  regal  authority,  and  shared  with 
the  despised  plebeians.  Accordingly,  the  whole  government 
was  entrusted  to  ten  magistrates,  each  having  a  different 
charge,  though  they  were  ignited  into  one  board.  Two  ex- 
ercised qusBstorian  functions,  one  patrician  and  one  plebeian; 
two  acted  as  custodes  urbis^  one  of  each  order,  uniting  in 
themselves  the  powers  of  praetor  and  censor ;  while  the  other 
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sit,  half  from  the  Dobles,  half  from  the  commons,  took  com- 
mand of  the  armies.  Thus,  while  the  individuals  were  more 
irresponsible,  they  were,  as  a  body,  even  more  despotic  than 
the  consuls.  The  various  officers  no  longer  acted  as  mutual 
checks,  but  only  served,  from  their  union  into  one  board,  to 
multiply  each  other's  power.  When  the  plebeians  shared 
half  the  offices,  it  was  but  fair  that  their  special  magistracy, 
the  tribunate,  should  be  abolished.  This  would  have  been  a 
wholesome  step,  had  the  government  been  constituted  as 
the  principle  of  its  reform  required.  But,  as  things  stood, 
the  tribunate  should  have  been  preserved,  and  shared  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  to  serve  as  a  guardian  of  liberty  and 
a  watch  on  the  irresponsible  and  despotic  decemvirs.  But 
the  legislators  were  to  commit  a  yet  greater  error,  and  yet 
more  openly  to  desert  their  principle. 

Since  all  who  had  held  corule  offices  were  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  senate,  it  would  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  every  five 
years,  (which  was  probably  the  term  of  the  decemviral  of- 
fice,) five  plebeians  would  enter  that  body.  Besides,  the 
one  plebeian  censor,  (the  plebeian  custos  urbis,)  made  it  pro- 
bable that  some  non-patrician  citizens  would  be  enrolled  as 
senators,  merely  from  their  standing  and  character.  ,,Thus, 
while  the  tribes  were  of  the  nation,  and  the  curies  of  the  no- 
bility only,  the  senate  was  so  ordered  as  to  be  gradually 
transformed  into  a  representation  of  the  whole  people.  It 
was  plain  that  the  tribes,  the  senate  and  the  curies,  should 
have  been  the  joint  legislature,  even  though  the  elections  still 
rested  with  the  centuries.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  experience 
and  of  natural  justice,  the  legislators  yielded  to  patrician  self- 
ishness, and  ordered  that  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  should 
be  utterly  disused,  and  that  alllegislative  power  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  comitia  centuriata,  where  the  patricians  were 
ahnost  omnipotent,  in  conjunction  with  the  senlite  and  cu- 
ries. This  provision  was  too  unjust  to  endure  long ;  but  the 
happy  hour  for  change  was  passed,  and  though  reform  came, 
it  cam^  too  late.  The  state  might  flourish  externally,  but 
tbe  canker-worm  was  eating  away  its  root 

The  Roman  nation  was  eminently  fitted  by  its  character 
for  the  great  destiny  which  it  fulfilled.  A  love  of  individual 
freedom  gave  birth  to  a  haughty  pride  of  independence, 
which  was  yet  tempered  by  a  love  of  home,  and  sense  of 
national  glory,  strong  enough  to  unite  them  into  a  nation. 
The  afristocracy  formed  a  conservative  check  on  the  pro- 
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gress,  which  was  stimulated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy. The  elements  in  their  descent  were  shown  in  the 
union  of  the  hardy  bravery  of  the  Cascan  mountaineer,  with 
the  religious  honesty  and  the  disciplina  tetrica  et  tristis  of 
the  old  Sabine,  while  the  arts,  the  ceremonies,  and  the  divin- 
ation  of  Ecruria  were  grafted  on  the  Pelasgic  love  of  agri* 
culture.  The  necessity  of  avoiding  internal  feuds,  while 
their  situation  was  so  exposed  to  enemies  on  every  side, 
forced  the  fathers  gradually  to  admit  the  plebeians  to  their 
just  rights  and  share  in  government.  The  Romans  learned 
a  hardy  practical  spirit  from  their  early  difficulties,  just  as 
an  individual,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  meets  with  ma- 
ny hard  rubs,  and  has  to  shift  for  himself,  gains  great  powers 
of  action  and  a  thrifty  spirit.  Rome  laid  the  very  founda- 
tions of  her  greatness  in  the  colonies,  where  she  joined  her 
own  citizens  to  those  of  the  conquered  state,  in  the  relation 
of  a  patrician  order  to  a /y^Af  or  demus^  and  modelling  the 
whole  after  her  own  constitution,  admitted  them  to  her  civic 
franchise.  Her  conquests  thus  became  integral  parts  of  her 
empire,  and  the  very  life  of  its  power,  instead  of  weights  on 
its  progress.  The  interdependence  of  civil  rights  and  mili- 
tary deities,  as  above  explained,  was  the  basis  of  the  power 
and  success  of  her  armies. 

Had  the  Romans,  as  they  conquered  Italy,  extended  their 
civic  franchise,  and  divided  the  country  into  geographical 
divisions  or  local  tribes,  (as  they  probably  would  have  been 
led  to  do,  had  the  decemviral  legislation  been  consistent  with 
its  own  leading  idea,)  then,  since  but  few  citizens  from  any 
one  division  could  have  attended  the  great  comitia  of  the 
tribes  at  Rome,  something  like  a  representative  system  would 
have  grown  up,  and  the  great  discovery  of  modern  times 
would  have  been  anticipated*  This  might  have  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  republic  from  the  destruction  that 
awaited  it. 

The  downfall  of  the  state  is  ascribed  by  Romans  writers 
to  the  tide  of  corruption  that  set  in  when  their  ancestors 
quitted  Italy  in  quest  of  new  realms  to  conquer.  This  may 
be  explained,  by  observing  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  was 
founded  in  the  circumstancis  that  she  was  originally  a  town" 
ship  of  farmers ;  but  when  Italy  was  conquered  without  a 
correspondent  extension  of  the  franchise,  she  became  a  townj 
and  Italy  a  subject  It  is  impossible  for  any  citVf  however 
large,  to  be  powerful  enough  to  maintain  a  real  domioioa 
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over  the  world ;  and,  yet  more,  the  Romans  lost  the  charac- 
ter of  free  land-holders,  and  assumed  the  traits  that  distin- 
guish the  inhabitants  of  a  populous  city.  The  extension  of 
their  empire  greatly  enlarged  their  commerce  ;  but  as  their 
exclusive  love  for  agriculture  had  always  led  them  to  treat 
this  calling  as  a  low  trade,  fit  only  for  clients  and  freedmen, 
it  had  none  of  those  improving  influences  it  might  otherwise 
have  exerted.  On  the  contrary,  it  became,  in  connexion  with 
a  city  life,  the  source  of  that  great  corruption  which  all  the 
Latin  authors  are  so  loud  in  lamenting. 

But,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  assign  the  political  or  so- 
cial institutions  which  are  connected  with  a  nation's  fall 
The  deeper  question  is,  of  what  state  of  mind  and  heart  are 
these  institutions  the  signs  ?  What  character  is  it  that  shows 
itself  under  these  forms  ?  If  we  consider  the  Romans  un- 
der this  light,  we  should  say  that  their  great  fault  was,  that 
they  were  practical  without  being  theoretical ;  that  the  ac- 
tive, energetic  spirit,  for  which  they  were  distinguished  be- 
yond all  other  nations,  was  not  based  on  comprehensive 
intuition  and  philosophic  insight  They  cultivated  the  pow- 
ers of  the  will  to  the  neglect  of  the  intellectual  being ;  and, 
to  express  the  whole  in  one  sentence,  they  were  far  more 
eminent  for  talents  than  genius.  By  talents,  we  devise  the 
means  for  the  attainment  of  given  ends ;  hence,  talents  be- 
long to  the  executive,  practical  part  of  man,  and  it  is  through 
them  that  the  will  acts.  Genius,  on  the  other  hand,  is  spe- 
culative ;  it  determines  what  our  ends  ought  to  be,  and  there- 
fore its  operations  should  precede  all  action.  In  the  healthy 
mind,  the  will  is  in  accordance  with  its  dictates ;  or,  to  em- 
ploy a  useful  distinction  of  the  German  metaphysicians,  and 
one  which  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  to  English 
literatnre,  we  might  say,  that  the  will  coincides  with  and 
submits  to  the  reason,  and  manifests  itself  through  the  un- 
derstanding. '  But  the  man  who  cultivates  his  active  at  the 
expense  of  his  mental  nature,  the  so-called  practical  man, 
merely  pursues  such  objects  as  his  passions  or  his  circum- 
stances mav  happen  to  present.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  valuable,  not  in  themselves,  but  only  as  means  to  obtain 
other  objects,  that  really  are  ends.  Therefore,  their  pursuit 
is  right  only  within  certain  limits,  to  transcend  which  is  sin- 
ful. Of  such  objects,  the  one  which  most  naturally  attracts 
the  practical  man  is  empire.  The  love  of  authority  and 
power  is  common  to  every  human  breast,  and  whoever  de- 
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votes  himself  to  the  culture  of  the  will,  is  in  danger  of  coming 
to  love  that  will  merely  for  the  will's  sake,  the  very  essence 
of  tyranny  and  sin.  This  was  the  error  of  the  Romans  v 
they  sought  for  empire,  not  as  a  means  of  benefiting  others 
and  improving  themselves,  but  as  an  end^  which  was  to  be 
followed  at  all  hazards,  and  without  any  restrictions.  Blindly 
did  this  strong-willed  nation  rush  upon  their  own  destruction^ 
for  the  attainment  of  this  object  became  the  instrument  of 
their  ruin,  and  the  seeds  of  decay  were  fostered  and  nour- 
ished by  the  enormous  growth  of  their  empire. 

But  did  the  Romans  really  neglect  speculative,  meditative 
genius  1  were  they  deaf  to 

The  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come  1  * 

Look  to  their  literature  for  the  proof.  By  their  own  confes- 
sion— by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  all  modem  critics — 
their  poetry  and  philosophy  were  borrowed  and  imported 
from  Greece.  In  all  that  pertains  to  the  higher  culture  of 
the  mind,  they  were  deficient  in  originality.  We  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  such  men  as  Cicero,  or  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
had  original  minds.  None  admire  and  reverence  their  genius 
more  heartily  than  we  do.  But,  we  say  that  these  men  be- 
long, with  the  difference  of  language,  rather  to  the  Greek 
school  of  writers  than  the  Roman,  and  that  their  peculiar 
vein  of  originality  was  that  of  their  individual  minds.  For, 
no  spirit  of  father-land,  no  nationality,  breathes  in  the  nobler 
branches  of  Latin  literature.  To  find  this  spirit,  we  must 
look  to  those  writing  which  are  more  directly  related  to  the 
active  business  of  life,  as  their  history,  their  oratory,  and 
their  satiric  verse. 

The  austereness,  the  stern  severity,  and  unbending  pride, 
which  are  so  very  remarkable  in  the  old  Roman  character, 
were  indeed  national  and  original  traits,  and,  as  such,  meet 
with  our  admiration  and  sympathy.  Yet,  they  were  virtues 
exagB^rated  into  faults ;  they  indicated  a  mind  unequally 
and  imperfectly  developed.  They  sprang  from  that  indom- 
itable pride  of  will,  that  stubborn  mlftdnessj  that  had  made 
Lucifer  himself  fall.  It  was  this  that  we  see  under  various 
forms,  more  or  less  praiseworthy,  in  the  elder  Brutus,  sacri- 
ficing his  sons  with  unflinching  constancy  to  the  welfare  of 
his  country ;  in  Mucins,  burning  off  his  right  hand  in  the 

*  dhakspeare. 
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camp  of  Porsenna ;  in  the  unnatural  cruelty  of  Manlius,  de- 
capitating his  brave  son  for  a  violation  of  military  routine ; 
in  Regulusy  returning  with  faith  inviolate  to  death  amongst 
his  enemiies;  and  in  the  spirit  of  despotic  and  rigorous  au- 
thority that  pervaded  the  domestic  relations  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  will  does 
not  seek  an  accordance  with  the  reason, — when  the  whole 
soul  does  not  strive  after  a  harmony  pf  its  parts,-~when-the 
very  law  of  its  existence  is  discord  ?  The  necessary  product 
of  the  effort  for  harmony,  would  have  been  the  development 
of  the  imagination,  and  this  would  have  given  birth  to  a  na- 
tional poetry,  which  the  Romans,  as  it  was,  never  had. 

Of  what  use  are  the  lessons  of  the  past,  if  we  do  not  apply 
them  to  the  present  ?  Americans !  you  are  distinguished  for 
your  practical  spirit ;  practise,  then,  on  the  wisdom  of  anti- 
quity. You  are  disposed  to  neglect  literature,  and  in  the 
fever  of  action,  to  disregard  meditation.  Take  warning  in 
the  Romans,  or  their  fate  will  be  for  you  the  hand-writing 
on  the  wall, — the  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,  of  your 
fortunes. 


Art.  V. — 7%c  Dream  of  a  Day,  and  other  Poems.   By  Jamss 
6.  Percfval.     New-Haven:  S. Babcock.     1843. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject,  which  has  provoked 
more  speculation  in  the  literary  world,  than  the  character 
and  prospects  of  American  poetry.  The  claims  of  some  of 
our  poets  to  distinction,  have  been  urged  with  a  great  deal  of 
justice,  and  have  not  been  denied  in  the  land  of  Spencer, 
Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The  names  of  a  few  American 
bards,  may  already  be  regarded  as  classic  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Poetry,  however,  has  not  been  with  us  a  plant  cul- 
tivated in  the  literary  hot-house,  and  watei^d  from  the  founts 
of  classic  lore.  It  has  not  been  trained,  from  its  earliest  de- 
velopment, to  creep  over  the  trellis-works  of  art,  designed 
by  the  genius  of  former  days.  It  has  rather  been  the  wild 
flower,  springing  up  in  the  wood,  now  upon  the  margin  of 
the  stream,  and  now  from  the  crevice  of  the  rock, — as  Na- 
ture may  have  scattered,  hither  and  thither,  the  seeds ;— • 
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shooting  up  I>oldly  into  the  air,  or  clinging  to  the  neighbor- 
ing trunks,  as  the  sun  or  the  storm  may  have  invited  it  up- 
ward, or  forced  it  to  seek  for  sturdier  support  Not  the  less 
beautiful,  however,  have  been  its  tints ;  not  the  less  sweet 
its  perfume  I  Like  the  blossoms  which  adorn  our  own  broad 
forests,  it  has  derived  its  sustenance  from  the  bosom  of  Na- 
ture^— and  blooms  with  a  beauty,  and  dispenses  a  fragrance, 
which  are  all  its  own. 

Hence  it  is  that  American  poetry  is  almost  entirely  lyri- 
cal. We  cannot  point  to  our  national  epics,  which  stand  in 
the  world  o(  literature,  like  the  stately  column,  or  the  majes- 
tic pyramid,  in  the  world  of  art  Poetry,  with  us,  has  been 
the  expression,  not  of  studied  forms  of  beauty,  which  have 
crown  beneath  time-hallowed  models, — which  have  been 
forced  upward  and  outward,  until  they  have  occupied  a  cer- 
tain definite  space,  and  assumed  a  certain  standard  appear- 
ance ; — but  it  has  served  as  the  embodyment  of  those  tran- 
sient emotions  of  the  soul,  which  are  lighted  and  extinguished 
in  an  instant ; — whose  own  intensity  soon  wears  them  out, 
but  which,  though  short-lived  as  the  flash  of  the  lightning, 
yet,  like  the  lightning,  are  the  most  brilliant  and  most  daz- 
zling of  flames.  Of  all  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  we  prefer 
the  lyric.  The  poetic  emotion,  when  fully  felt,  is  too  intense, 
too  overwhelming  to  be  long  endured.  It  has,  therefore, 
required  the  most  stupendous  genius  to  produce  a  readable 
epic.  A  long-drawn  poem  willbecome  tedious ;  and  hence 
it  has  been  said  that  even  Homer  nods.  Of  all  composition, 
poetry  calls  for  the  greatest  compression  of  thought  and  feel- 
mg.  Passion,  the  very  soul  of  poetry,  is  far  from  being 
wordy.  Lord  Byron  has  given,  in  the  following  lines,  a  des- 
cription as  just  as  it  is  glowing,  of  the  passion,  the  inspira- 
tion, of  poetry : 

''Could  I  embody,  and  unbosom  now. 
That  which  is  most  within  me, — could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe, — into  one  word. 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak." 

The  noble  poet,  in  his  own  writings,  has  illustrated  the 
truth  of  the  remarks  we  have  made, — and,  in  some  of  his 
smaller  lyrics,  has  poured  out  more  passion,  fkre, poetry ^ — 
moro  condensed  vehemence  of  thought  and  power  of  expreft- 
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sioti, — ^than  in  his  longer  and  more  elaborate  poems,  great  as 
they  are.  Where  in  Childe  Harold,  where  in  Don  Juan, 
where  in  any  of  his  more  comprehensive  writings,  do  yoa 
find  so  much  beauty  of  thought  and  expression,  as  are  con* 
densed  in  the  few  lines  addressed  to  Thyrza,  commencing 

'^Without  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot, 

And  say  what  truth  might  well  have  said  7^ 

We  know  not  how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  we  have 
perused  this  piece  again  and  again,  committed  it  to  memory, 
repeated  it  over  and  over,  and  have  learned  to  admire,  nay, 
to  feel  an  affection  for  its  gifted  author,  which  would  never 
have  been  inspired  to  so  great  an  extent  by  his  more  extend- 
ed effusions.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  other  smaller 
compositions  of  the  same  distinguished  writer.  Nay,  we 
would  be  willing  to  have  the  principle  applied  to  the  writ- 
ings of  all  the  eminent  English  poets,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Milton,  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare ;  and  were  we 
ealled  upon  to  strike  from  the  English  language  one  of  the 
three  great  species  of  its  poetry, — the  Epic,  the  Dramatic,  or 
the  Lyric, — it  certainly  would  not  be  the  last.  We  believe 
that  there  is  more  of  the  genuine  inspiration  of  the  muse 
contained  in  the  lyrics  which  haVe  proceeded  from  the  pens 
of  Gray,  of  Burns,  of  Campbell,  of  Moore,  and  of  number* 
less  others  of  English  bards,  more  or  less  known  to  fame, 
than  is  contained  in  all  of  the  massive  epics  which  have 
given  celebrity  to  the  English  tongue.  There  is  more  of 
nature  in  the  lyric, — more  of  art  in  the  epic.  The  lyric 
comes  like  the  sunshine  or  shower  of  a  sunmier's  day ;  with 
all  the  resplendent  lustre  of  the  one,  or  all  the  terrible  gran- 
deur of  the  other.  The  sunshine  of  the  epic  is  prolonged 
until  its  strains  the  vision, — or  its  gloom  is  continued  until 
the  spirit  wearies  of  the  darkness. 

There  are  many  obvious  reasons  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  lyric  poetry  has  alone  been  cultivated,  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  our  poets  have  not 
had  the  time  to  devote  to  elaborate  works.  Poetry,  with  them, 
has  been  more  a  pastime  than  a  regular  occupation.  Amid 
the  busy  avocations  of  life,  some  incident  has  occurred  to 
awake  a  harmony  in  their  souls.  The  passion,  to  give  it  a 
shape, — "a  local  habitation  and  a  name," — ^has  been  aroused 
in  their  bosoms ;  the  moment  of  leisure  comes,  and  a  tender, 
passionate  or  patriotic  lyric  has  been  offered  to  the  wojrld. 
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The  history  of  most  of  our  eminent  poets  would  be  but  the 
history  of  men  of  business,  or  men  of  the  world.    It  has  not 
been  for  them  to  wander  through  the  ruins  of  Rome,  to  muse 
over  the  grave  of  Yirgil,  to  gaze  upon  the  classic  Mediterra- 
nean, studded  with  its  diamond-like  islands,  hallowed  by  a 
thousand  traditions  of  hoar  antiquity.  Their  muse  has  nev^ 
caught  inspiration  from  the  clear  blue  of  the  Italian  skies, 
nor  from  the  sound  of  the  iEgean  wave  as  it  beats  upon  the 
shores  of  rock-ribbed  Attica,  or  of  far-famed  Marathon.    The 
mount  of  Parnassus,  the  grove  of  Academus,  and  the  spring 
of  Helien,  exist  alone  for  them  upon  the  map,  which  they 
pored  over  in  their  school-boy  days.    They  have  not  been 
able,  like  Tully  of  old,  in  the  study  of  oratory,  to  devote 
years  to  the  cultivation  of  the  art  of  poetry.    They  have 
not  been  men  who  have  secluded  themselves  from  the  busy 
world,  in  the  cloisters  of  a  university,  surrounded  by  the 
musty  tomes,  which  have  been  collecting  for  ages,  with  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  study  the  models  before  them,  and  fisushion 
into  approved  shapes,  the  crude  imaginings  of  their  own 
brains.    On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  men  engag^  in 
the  active  profession  and  pursuits  of  life ;  some,  occupied  in 
the  daily  routine  of  merchandize,  familiar  with  the  day  book 
and  the  ledger,  busily  employed  in  supplying,  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  of  life,  a  vast  and  growing  population; 
others,  immersed,  hand  and  soul,  in  the  bitter  strile  of  the 
political  world,  zealous  and  unsparing  partizans,  unravelling 
the  secrets  of  government,  and  entering,  with  eloquent 
tongues,  or  with  pens  dipped  in  gall  and  wormwood,  into  the 
fierce  contentions  of  opiK)sing  parties :  and  others  still,  toil- 
ing along  the  dreary  road  of  professional  life,  familiar  with 
the  mjTSteries  of  preparing  a  writ,  or  compounding  a  pill. 
The  fact  of  it  is,  that  there  are  causes  at  work  in  this  country 
which  prevent  a  man  from  becoming  the  mere  poet.    Suffi- 
cient wealth  has  not  yet  been  amassed,  to  support  such  a 
class  idle  in  the  community.    Nay,  more,  the  state  of  the 
country  calls  for  the  active  exertions  of  all  of  its  citizens.   A 
vast  territory  is  yet  unreduced  from  the  wilderness.     Im- 
mense natural  resources  are  yet  undeveloped.    The  country 
is  yet  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Maker.    Our  government 
is  new,  is  based  upon  novel  principles,  and  its  destiny  is  lull 
of  the  profoundest  interest  to  the  sensitive  mind.    The  word, 
with  our  people,  is  action,  action,  action.    The  morning  of 
our  national  existence  has  but  a  little  while  broken  in  unri- 
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Tailed  glory ;— rthe  lime  for  idling,  for  slumbering,  for  dream- 
ing, has  not  yet  come.  We  are  now  enacting  what  poets 
shall  hereafter  sing  of.  We  leave  much  of  this  for  the  even- 
ing of  our  being.  Ambition,  avarice,  necessity,  more  than 
all,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  frequently  of  self-respect,  call  the 
poet  forth  from  his  study,  from  the  world  of  imagination  into 
the  world  of  reality, — to  mingle,  to  converse,  and  to  deal 
with,  not  the  creatures  ofa,  beautiful  dream,  not  the  shapes 
which  have  started  into  life,  from  the  penetralia  of  his  own 
excited  imagination,  but  with  men  and  women,  of  flesh  and 
blood  and  bone,  whose  favor  must  be  won  by  other  means 
than  the  poet's  song,  and  who,  not  unfrequently,  entertain  a 
species  of  contetnpt  (however  unmerited)  for  the  literary  idler. 
In  a  country  where  labor  meets  its  reward,  where  energy 
leads  on  to  fortune,  where  the  avenues  to  wealth,  to  influ- 
ence, to  fame  are  open  to  all,  and  where  talents,  bestowed  by 
the  hand  of  nature,  are  not  oppressed  by  the  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions of  hereditary  aristocracy,  few  men  are  willing  to 
sacrifice,  for  a  reputation  which  brings  them  no  great  degree 
of  honor,  and  but  a  trifling  profit  on  this  side  the  grave,  the 
immediate  advantages  resulting  from  an  active  employment 
of  their  talents  and  energies. 

Moreover,  the  taste  of  the  public  calls  for  the  lyric  in  pre- 
ference to  the  epic.  This  taste  has  been  fostered  by  the  very 
causes  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Men  have  not  the  time  to 
bestow  upon  reading  lengthy  compositions.  This  is  shown 
in  the  other  branches  of  literature  as  well  as  in  poetry.  Our 
age  is  undeniably  a  reading  age,  and  the  American  people  a 
reading  people ;  but  it  is  not  long  and  tedious  dissertations 
that  they  seek  and  devour.  They  become  disgusted  with 
thoughts  that  are  spun  out  beyond  endurance,  as  if  the  author 
was  writing  against  space.  They  call  for  a  condensation  of 
ideas ;  they  would  have  them  compressed  into  the  smallest 
possible  space,  into  a  single  word  if  possible,  and  flashed 
like  lightning  upon  the  mind.  The  day,  when  a  work  of  a 
number  of  volumes  would  be  purchased  and  read,  is  passed 
in  most  other  countries,  and  has  never  arrived  in  this.  The 
author  must  take  a  great  deal  for  granted.  He  must  recol- 
lect that  he  lives  in  an  intelligent  age,  and  is  writing  for  the 
benefit  of  men,  who  can  catch  at  many  of  his  thoughts  with- 
out hisfexpressing  them.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  it  was  his 
habit  and  delight,  to  tear  the  lights  and  lives  out  of  the 
books  which  he  read ;  in  this  country,  authors  should  be 
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carefiil  to  present  nothing  but  the  lights  and  the  lives  of  the 
book  in  their  brains  to  the  public.  They  must  perform  the 
operation  of  tearing  them  out  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers. 

We  do  not  conceive,  with  many  others  who  have  investi- 
gated this  subject,  that  these  facts  serve  to  show  that  the 
taste  of  the  people  of  our  country  is  depraved,  or  that  their 
information  is  trifling  and  superficial.  On  the  contrary, 
their  information  is  great,  from  these  very  reasons.  We 
venture  to  say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  people  in 
the  world,  so  generally  enlightened  upon  most  subjects  as 
the  Americans.  All  that  they  desire  is,  that  the  wheat  should 
be  winnowed  from  the  chaff,  before  it  is  presented  to  them 
as  food  for  the  intellect.  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  most  generally 
informed  of  all  the  distinguished  men  of  his  day,  and  yet  he 
says  of  himself,  that  he  never  had  read  a  book  through.  One 
of  the  first  lessons  which  should  be  taught  to  the  young 
American  mind  should  be  to  compress  its  thoughts.  We 
have  libraries  enough,  at  this  late  day,  to  supply  the  patient 
reader  with  constant  employment.  The  country  is  filled 
with  orators,  of  greater  or  less  distinction,  who  can  express 
their  thought  to  the  people ;  and  that  once  formidable  weapon, 
the  pen,  is  now  wielded  by  a  numberless  host  all  over  the 
land.  The  day  when  the  public  was  dependant  for  intellec- 
tual instruction,  or  literary  amusement,  upon  a  few  chcnce 
spirits  is  forever  past  Books  are  abundant  all  over  the  civ- 
ilized world,  and,  if  a  writer  would  wish  to  be  read,  in  this 
country  at  least,  he  must  not  be  prolix. 

Hence,  we  say  that  the  taste  of  the  people  calls  for  l3nrical 
poetry.  The  man  of  business  retires  to  his  home  in  the 
evening,  and  loves  to  refresh  his  spirit  with  the  brief  effu- 
sions which  kindles,  for  a  time,  loftier  emotions  in  his  soul. 
The  lyric  deals  with  the  every  day  emotions  of  life.  Feel- 
ings engendered  by  the  sunshine  or  storms,  which  brighten 
or  darken  individual  existence,  find  their  expression  in  lyr- 
ical poetry.  Of  all  poetic  composition  it  may  be  regarded, 
perhaps,  as  the  most  egotistical.  In  that  respect,  according 
to  the  views  of  a  French  philosopher,  who  has  written  upon 
America,  (De  Tocqueville,)  it  suits  our  national  character. 
The  nature  of  our  institutions  tends,  to  a  great  extent,  to  iso- 
late man.  It  would  be  a  delightful  task  to  trace,  although 
but  in  speculation,  the  influence  of  our  government,  in  de- 
veloping individual  character,  in  shaping  individual  mind, 
in  fashioning  forms  of  expression,  and  in  giving  new  features 
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to  literature,  or  modifying^  its  old.  That  it  does  effect,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  every  realm  of  the  literary  world,  we 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment ;  and,  strange  as  ft  may  seem,  we 
believe  that  it  moulds  the  character  of  the  American  poet, 
that  it  shapes  and  colors  his  thoughts,  that  it  controls  his 
emotions,  for  he,  he  too  is  an  American  citizbit  I 

We  say  that  the  nature  of  our  institutions  tends  to  isolate 
man.  "While  they  throw  political  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  mass,  while  the  sceptre  of  dominion  is  wielded  by  the 
millions,  the  thousand  attractions  which  would  draw  to  res- 
pective centres  of  wealth,  of  power,  of  distinction,  in  the  old 
world,  the  tribe  of  parasytes,  or  the  galaxy  of  genius,  are 
banished  entirely.  A  hereditary  aristocracy,  while  from  the 
bottom  of  our  hearts  we  detest  it,  developes  some  of  the  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  soul.  There  is  something  lofly  in  the 
character  of  the  feudal  lord.  Towards  him  are  drawn  out  the 
affections  of  his  tenantry,  and  from  him  is  diffused  the  sun- 
lights of  kindness,  of  sympathy,  of  protection.  He  looks 
behind  him  into  the  past,  and  traces  down,  from  remotest 
antiquity,  an  unbroken  chain  of  illustrious  ancestry.  Every 
emotion  of  pride,  of  honor,  of  chivalry,  is  aroused  in  his 
bosom,  to  preserve  unsullied  the  escutcheon  of  his  family. 
The  armorial  bearings,  upon  his  castle  walls,  have  a  voice 
for  him  that  speaks  of  the  past,  and  he  feels  that  he  is  bound 
to  the  dead  by  the  almost  adamantine  chain  of  hereditary 
pride.  Their  names  are,  to  him,  an  invaluable  legacy,  their 
characters  his  most  precious  wealth,  for  him  have  they  lived, 
with  them  he  communes  by  day  and  by  night,  and,  although 
the  transmigration  of  souls  be  an  empty  dream,  yet,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  birih,  his  station  in  society,  the  family  pro- 
perty which  he  possesses,  under  the  law  oi  entailment, — all 
tend  to  give  him  the  character  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the 
name  and  the  influence  of  his  forefathers. 

So,  again,  he  looks  before  him  into  the  future,  and  the  no- 
blest affections  of  his  soul  are  drawn  forth  to  the  children 
of  his  flesh,  who  shall  hereafter  succeed  him, — who  shall 
bear  his  name  and  his  title, — who  shall  be  the  lords  of  his 
castle  hall, — who  shall  possess  his  ample  domains, — and, 
above  all,  who  shall  look  back  to  him,  as  he  looks  back  to 
bis  ancestry  before  him,  with  a  lofty  pride  and  an  almost  ro- 
mantic affection.  He  feels,  to  a  great  extent,  identified  with 
them.  He  feels  as  if  their  eyes  were  already  upon  him.  He 
is  anxious  to  prF»err*=^  for  them  wealth,  and  power,  and  fome. 
25  VOL.  V. — NO.  9. 
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Thus  are  his  thoughts  and  his  feelings  4^wn  avay  from 
himself,  both  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  And,  not  only  so, 
but  they  are  also  diffused  over  the  lower  classes  which  are  de- 
pendent upon  him.  Hence  it  is  that  the  English  nobility 
are  so  distinguished  for  hospitality,  and  a  lofty  generosity. 
They  are  free  from  the  petty  selfishness  which  makes  man 
his  own  contemptible  idol,  and  causes  him  to  move  awkward- 
ly among  his  fellows.  Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  any  affile- 
tion,  although  it  be  but  for  a  dog,  which  draws  a  man  away 
from  himself  y  tends  to  elevate  him  on  the  scale  of  intelligent 
being. 

While,  however,  the  selfish  feelings  of  a  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy are  not  gathered  into  a  narrow  centre,  yet  are  they 
far  from  being  destroyed.  That  selfishness  is  diffused  over 
a  broader  sur&ce,  and,  while  it  becomes  far  less  contemptible^ 
it  grows  to  be  far  more  oppressive,  intolerant  and  dangerous. 
It  becomes  the  selfishness  of  a  family,  which  has  been  grow- 
ing for  ages,  which  has  been  consecrated  by  time,  aBd  to 
which  the  individual  will  be  readily  immolated.  It  is  a  sel- 
fishness arrayed  in  gor^us  colors,  accompanied  by  loAy 
emotions,  but  treading  with  elephantine  step  upon  masses  of 
human  beings.  The  rational  mind  will  perceive  at  once, 
that  such  a  state  of  society  as  this,  is  well  fitted  to  produce 
the  epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  in  which  the  characters  and 
achievements  of  heroes  are  to  be  celebrated  ;  &mily  feuds, 
rivalries,  jealousies,  aud  conflicts  to  be  depicted,  and  in  which 
numbers  of  actors  are  called  upon  the  stage,  of  various  sta- 
tions in  society,  from  the  monarch  to  the  vassal,  each  par* 
forming  his  appropriate  fiinctions,  and  all  bound  together, 
from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  link  of  the  chain,  by  laws, 
which,  though  hallowed  by  time,  were  originally  based  upon 
oppression.  Here  families  are  forced  into  the  front, — leading 
individuals  can  be  made  prominent,  with  all  their  glittering 
badges  of  hereditary  distinctions,  while  the  mass  of  the  hu- 
man family,  with  their  hopes,  their  aspirations,  their  plea- 
sures and  sufferings,  form  but  the  dark  and  the  unobserved 
back-ground  of  the  picture.  Here  are  the  best  of  materials 
for  the  epic  or  dramatic  poet.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  too, 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  poet  naturally  conform  themselvs 
to  the  condition  of  things.  The  world  of  imagination  is,  of 
necessity,  affected  by  the  world  of  reality.  From  his  earliest 
boyhood,  he  sees  around  him  the.  pomp  and  display  of  he- 
reditary aristocracy.     His  education  impresses  upon  his 
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mind  an  admiration  fbr  the  names,  the  lineage,  the  power  of 
families.  His  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  past  and  away  to 
the  futare ;  and  when  he  takes  up  his  pen  to  write,  he  will 
naturally  conceive  himself  in  the  position  of  some  existing 
lord,  whose  name  is  his  envy,  whose  fatness  his  admi- 
ration. Such  a  state  of  mind  is  not  suited  for  lyric  com- 
position ;  and  such  a  state  of  society  cannot  exist  under 
institutions. 

Here  all  family  distinctions  are  abolished;  the  law  which 
binds  a  title  and  a  fortune  to  one  of  a  family  does  not  exist ; 
no  i^pect  is  reflected  from  the  great  and  illustrious  of  the 
past,  upon  the  weak  and  contemptible  of  the  present ;  a  man 
traces  not  back  his  family  genealogy  with  the  hope  of  ren- 
dering himself  greater  or  more  respectable,  nor  does  he  look 
forward  to  his  children,  in  the  distant  future,  with  the  belief 
that  his  glory  will  be  supported  by  them,  or  that  his  name 
will  be  an  incentive  to  great  things  in  them.  He  is  thus  cut 
off  from  the  past  and  the  future,  and  his  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions are  concentrated  on  the  present.  He  looks  for  honor 
as  a  gratification  for  himself,  and  not  for  honor  to  sustain  a 
fiimily  name,  or  to  be  of  service  to  his  children  when  he  is 
dead.    This  is  a  great  step  towards  individual  selfishness. 

Yet,  more,  the  distinctions  in  society,  of  lord  and  vassal, 
do  not  here  exist,  and  the  sympathies  which  they  tend  to 
enkindle,  are  not  drawn  into  action.  Every  man,  here,  is 
equal  to  his  neighbor.  The  ballot-box,  under  a  free  govern- 
ment, is  the  greatest  of  levellers.  No  man,  in  this  country, 
is  entirely  dependant  upon  another.  No  man's  father,  in 
this  country,  has  been  entirely  dependant  upon  another  man's 
&ther.  All  such  connections  as  these  have  been  wholly  an- 
nihilated. The  consequence  is,  that  all  of  those  ties,  which 
bind  individuals  personally  together,  under  aristocratic  in- 
stitutions, are  done  away  with  here ;  the  tendrils  of  affection 
which  there  would  fasten  upon  the  dead,  and  the  living,  and 
even  the  yet  unborn,  are  broken  bose  here,  and  man  natural- 
ly becomes  individually  selfish.  He  becomes  selfish  in  little 
but  not  in  great  things.  While  himself  is  the  object  of 
many  of  his  secret  thoughts  and  emotions,  yet  the  world  at 
large  is  not  cut  off  from  his  sympathies.  While  he  loves 
himself,  he  does  not  despise  the  rest  of  his  race.  While  his 
affections  are  not  often  drawn  forth  to  a  few  individuals 
among  men,  yet  he  gives  forth  his  s]rmpathies  most  lavishly 
to  the  masses  of  his  fellows.    Though  in  the  secret  recesses 
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of  his  heart,  his  ideas  are  apt  to  cluster  around  telf,  yet,  in 
action,  he  becomes  a  philanthropist. 

The  poet,  born  and  bred  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  thia, 
will  be  apt  to  cultivate  lyric  composition;  nay,  he  will  be 
forced  to  cultivate  it.  or  none  at  all.    He  cannot  here  be  sup- 

Slied  with  character  and  incident  for  the  epic  or  the  drama, 
len  move  too  much  in  masses  here.  He  has  not  here  the 
distiuctions  and  discords  of  families  to  celebrate.  His  own 
character,  too,  will  partake  of  the  national  character  of  the 
American.  An  American  citizen,  he  will  realize  from  his 
own  feelings,  that  the  heart,  here,  is  selfish  in  its  poetry,  that 
it  does  not  readily  confide  its  emotions  to  others,  that  it 
thirsts  not  for  the  labored  composition  which  presents  groups 
of  actors  to  the  reader,  but  that  it  covets  the  poetry  which 
embodies  tiie  secret  emotions  of  the  individual  soul,  which 
draws  its  inspiration  from  nature,  as  seen  by  the  individual 
eye,  as  loved  by  the  individual  heart ;  in  which  ambition, 
and  passion,  and  patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  all  become 
the  emotions  of  one. 

We  thus  may  readily  account  for  the  fact,  that  American 
poetry,  is  made  up  of  what  are  generally  termed  fugitive 
pieces ;  but  ihey  are  not  fugitive  pieces.  They  embody 
thoughts  which  have  been  condensing  themselves  for  years, 
and  emotions  which  are  the  concentrated  essence  of  all  poe- 
try. We  are  not  over  anxious  that  the  taste  of  our  people, 
or  our  poets,  should  undergo  change  in  this  respect.  It  is 
most  questionable  whether  any  change  would  be  for  the 
better.  We  doubt  whether  Bryant,  or  Longfellow,  or  Hal- 
leck,  or  Percival,  would  have  produced  half  of  the  genuine 
poetry  which  they  have  produced,  would  have  exerted  half 
the  influence  over  the  literary  world  which  they  have  exert- 
ed, would  have  won  for  themselves  half  of  the  fame,  or  gra- 
titude, which  they  are  now  entitled  to  from  the  American 
public,  had  they  diffused  the  poetry,  which  is  now  comprised 
in  their  exquisite  lyrics,  over  the  broader  field  of  an  epic. 

The  remark  is  not  unfrequently  made,  that  a  want  of  po- 
etic taste  and  genius  is  shown  to  exist  in  America,  by  the 
fact  that  we  never  have  produced  any  great  national  poem, 
and  that  our  poetry  consists  entirely  of  fugitive  pieces.  Now 
we  are  willing  to  have  our  poets  compared  with  their  con- 
temporaries in  England  or  any  other  cotmtry.  We  are 
anxious  that  their  volumes  of  fugitive  pieces  should  be  care- 
fully examined,  that  they  should  be  compared  with  the  more 
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eiKtended.and  elaborate  compositions  of  foreign  bardst  that 
both  should  be  melted  down  in  the  crucible  of  intelligent  cri- 
ticism, and  that  we  should  then  determine,  whether  there  is 
not  as  much,  if  not  mope^oi  the  spirit  of  poetry  in  the  former 
than  the  latter.  We  point  with  emotions  of  heartfelt  pride 
to  some  of  our  poets ;  and,  when  we  consider  all  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  they  have  labored,  we  feel  that  we 
can  say  to  them,  **well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants.** 
Nay,  farther,  we  feel  convinced  that  there  is  a  taste,  and  a 
growing  taste,  in  America  for  poetry ;  and  that  the  honor, 
perhaps  the  rewards,  which  justly  belong  to  the  poet,  will 
soon,  very  soon  be  given  to  him,  by  an  admiring  public.  We 
very  much  question  whether  the  taste  for  poetry  does  not 
exist  to  as  great,  if  not  a  ereater  extent,  among  us,  than 
among  any  other  people  of  the  earth.  It  is  perfectly  idle  to 
argue  that  the  poetic  emotion  does  not  exist  in  every  human 
bosom,  to  a  greater  or  less  amount,  and  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  ages  and  among  all  people.  To  search  into  the  nature 
and  influence  of  that  emotion, — to  trace  its  varied  develop- 
ments and  forms  of  expression, — to  study  its  influence  upon 
individuals  and  nations, — opens  a  fertile  field  for  the  most 
interesting  investigation.  Although  our  remarks  have  alrea- 
dy been  somewhat  extended,  we  cannot  refrain  from  touch- 
ing slightly  upon  it.  The  subject  challenges  attention,  and 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  character  and  prospects  of 
American  poetry. 

We  repeat,  that  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  the  poetic  emotion 
does  not  exist,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  human 
bosom.  The  taste  for  poetry  is  far  more  common  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say,  that 
the  talent  for  poetry  is  a  component  part  of  every  mind. 
The  poetic  art  is  based  upon  a  master  passion  of  the  human 
soul,  which  is  one  of  its  prominent  features ;  without  which 
it  would  lose  itssymmetry  of  form,  and  much  of  its  grace, 
power  and  eflSciency.  Herein  poetry  is  closely  allied  to  the 
other  arts.  It  is  a  plant  sprouting  from  the  same  germ,  for 
all  of  them  are  based  upon  the  same  original  passion.  We 
allude  to  the  love  of  ideal  Beauty,  whether  as  beheld  in  forms 
originally  borrowed  from  the  external  world,  or  as  starting 
up  into  life  from  the  mysterious  workings  of  the  mind  itselE 
It  is  that  incessant  longing  of  creative  genius,  to  impress  this 
ideal  beauty  upon  matter^  which  has  given  birth  to  the  Fine 
Arts.    For  this,  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  toils, — to 
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make  Tisible  to  the  eye  of  sense,  what  has  only  been  reveal- 
ed to  the  eye  of  the  spirit, — ^**to  give  to  airy  nothings  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name,"  and  to  compel  thousands  to  pay  in- 
voluntary homage  to  the  lovely  creations  of  a  single  imagin- 
ation. 

This  love  of  the  beautiful  exists  in  every  soul,  and  makes 
itself  apparent  b]^  different  manifestations.  It  is  ever  strug- 
gling for  expression,  and  will  move  earth  and  air  ^to  testify 
Its  hidden  residence.''  At  everj'  period  in  life,  and  in  every 
nation,  it  will  find  some  medium  of  utterance.  Its  first  de- 
velopments are  seen  in  earliest  childhood.  The  infant,  ga- 
zing into  a  candle,  or  listening  with  amazement  to  the  ticking 
of  a  watch,  has  already  surrendered  his  spirit  to  the  delicious 
charms  of  poetic  reverie.  Imagination  is  already  at  work. 
Fancy,  born  before  reason,  is  alive  in  the  soul  of  the  little 
dreamer,  and  conjures  a  world  of  ideal  visions  into  being 
from  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  light  and  sound.  Childhood 
is  the  sweet  spring-time  of  art,  when  imagination  throws 
over  real  things  an  unreal  coloring,  gives  names  to  forms, 
and  they  assume  the  character  it  wishes ; — when  science  has 
not  yet  divested  the  flower  of  its  poetry,  by  tearing  asunder 
its  petals  and  pistils,  and  assigning  it  a  name,  a  species,  and 
a  genus ;  when,  at  the  bidding  of  Fancy,  the  stick  becomes 
a  horse,  the  rude  outlines  traced  upon  the  sand  a  picture, 
and  the  simplest  things  in  nature  are  clothed  with  fanciful 
attributes.  The  boy  feels  a  pleasure  stirring  in  his  soul,  as 
he  bounds  through  the  forest.  The  greenness  of  spring,  the 
iris  tints  of  autumn,  the  snows  of  winter,  all  have  cliarms  for 
him.  Were  he  called  upon  to  analyze  his  feelings,  he  rai^ht 
understand  them  not  He  has  not  yet  learned  to  distinguish 
happiness  from  misery, — the  causes  of  the  one,  from  the 
causes  of  the  other.  Alas !  when  this  spring-time  of  Hffe 
has  flown, — ^when  Reason,  the  younger,  yet  by  far  the  more 
masculine  sister  of  Fancy,  has  been  born,  then  it  is  that  he 
examines  the  cause  of  emotions  which  are  withered  forever, 
and  the  heart,  mourning  over  their  loss,  endeavors  to  renew 
their  existence  for  a  time,  by  giving  expression  to  the  ima- 
ges they  have  left  upon  the  soul.  Fancy,  yiekling  control 
of  the  present,  recurs  to  the  "golden  hills"  of  her  dominion 
in  the  past,  repaints  them  in  hues  of  light  to  the  spirit^ — bril- 
liant, from  the  contrast  they  bear  to  the  cold  realities  of 
life, — melancholy,  because  they  are  vanished  forever.  Such 
are  **the  memories  of  the  past — ^sweet  yet  mournful  to  the 
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sod  r    Such  is  the  perennial  fountain  from  which  the  poet 
drinks  his  sweetest  inspiration  I 

Thus,  in  early  childhood,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  fresh- 
est in  the  spirit,  finds  an  easy  expression,  and  already  pays 
its  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  art.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
infancy  of  nations.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  exists  in  the 
soul  of  the  rudest  savage,  and  struggles  for  utterance.  In 
accordance  with  its  promptings,  he  fashions  out  of  the  clay 
which  he  digs  from  the  earth,  or  paints  with  the  juice  of  a 
berry,  plucked  from  the  forest,  a  rude  figure ; — tmd  in  this 
bumble  relic,  has  left  embodied  behind  him  the  same  glow- 
ing idea  of  beauty  in  his  soul, — the  same  restless  desire  to 
impress  upon  matter  that  burning  conception  of  his  mind, — 
the  same  god-like  passion  to  create, — which  gave  immortali* 
ty  to  the  chisel  of  Praxiteles,  or  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  Amid 
the  silence  of  the  wilderness,  he  rears  a  temple  to  the  god  of 
the  storm ;  rough  and  devoid  of  proportion  is  the  pile  which 
he  raises,  yet  is  it  the  outward  expression  of  the  same  reli- 
gious emotion  which  Ictinus  rendered  eternal,  when  he  built 
the  marble  temple  of  Minerva  upon  the  Acropolis  of  Athens. 
In  the  untutored  cadence  of  his  song, — in  the  harsh  noise 
which  be  makes  by  rattling  together  the  pebbles  collected 
from  the  strand, — he  endeavors  to  express  that  passion  en- 
kindled in  his  soul,  by  listening  to  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  the 
murmur  of  the  winds  through  the  forest,  the  song  of  the 
matin-bird,  the  voice  of  the  tempest,  the  thousand  sweet  or 
teirible  harmonies  of  nature ; — the  same  emotion,  which  the 
classic  Greek  embodied  in  his  graceful  conception  of  the  god 
Apollo  striking  his  lyre,  and  which  has  poured  into  the  mo- 
dern ears  such  diversified  strains  of  delicious  mekxly.  In 
painting  his  face  and  limbs  with  fanciful  colors, — in  hanging 
rings  from  his  ears  and  his  nose, — he  is  still  endeavoring  to 
embody  in  himself  that  ideal  of  beautiful  perfection,  which 
inspired  a  Greorge  Brummel,  as  he  tortured  his  cravat  into  a 
graceful  tie,  and  a  Count  D'Orsay,  as  he  gave  to  his  hat  a 
lishionable  set  before  the  most  polished  of  Parisian  mirrors. 

These  first  rude  attempts  of  the  barbarian  to  impress  up- 
on matter,  the  various  forms  of  beauty  which  float  before 
his  imagination,  like  the  efibrts  of  the  child  in  his  early  sports, 
are  the  truancy  of  art.  Here  are  the  first  buddings  of  paint- 
ing, music,  sculpture,  architecture.  Gradually,  as  civiliza- 
tion advances,  the  soul,  which  had  caught  its  only  ideas  of 
beauty  from  external  creation,  begins  to  examine  itself,  to 
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trace  the  beautiful  in  thought  and  feeling,  to  seek  out  the 
connection  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world,  to  dive 
into  the  mysteries  of  its  own  creation,  endowments,  nature, 
destiny, — and  from  this  inexhaustible  soil,  the  two  noblest  of 
the  arts,  poetry  and  oratory,  have  sprung  into  life  and  beau- 
ty and  fragrance.  Still,  howevdr,  the  passion  which  produ- 
ces all  of  these  arts  is  essentially  the  same. 

We  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  arts.  We  believe,  perhaps  errone- 
ously, that  mistaken  opinions  are  frequently  formed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  distinctions  existing  between  them,  the  differences 
of  taste  from  which  they  derive  their  origin,  and  the  effects 
they  are  calculated  to  produce.  We  consider  this  matter  as 
having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  ideas  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  developments  of  a  taste  for  poetry  in  America. 
It  opens  a  fertile  field  for  inquiry  ;  one,  to  which  we  cannot 
hope,  in  a  short  article,  to  do  full  justice. 

We  say  that  the  fine  arts  derive  their  vitality  from  the 
same  passion  of  the  human  soul, — the  love  of  ideal  beauty. 
They  are  all,  to  a  great  extent,  the  outward  expression  of 
the  same  identical  emotions.  They  are  different  mediums 
of  conveying  the  same  thoughts,  images,  feelings,  from  mind 
to  mind,  from  fancy  to  fancy,  from  heart  to  heart  The 
genius  which  produces  them,  though  differing  greatly  in  the 
mechanical  execution  (if  we  may  so  term  it)  through  which 
it  acts,  is  originally  fed  from  the  same  fount  of  inspiration. 
We  consider  the  old  maxim  as  founded  in  error,  which  as- 
serts that'^Poeto  nascttur^  OraterJUJ^  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern the  ground  of  distinction  between  the  two.  The  poet, 
with  his  verse  and  his  imagery, — the  orator,  with  his  words, 
his  tones  and  his  action, — the  painter,  with  his  brush,  his 
canvass  and  his  colors^ — the  musician,  with  his  brilliant  bars 
or  pathetic  cadences, — are  all  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
same  grand  object  of  art, — to  convey  an  emotion,  an  idea, 
an  image,  from  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  to  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  others.  The  genius  which  enables  them  to  do  this 
is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  common  to  them  all,  is  the 
gift  of  nature,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  bom 
with  them,  is  the  ^divina  aurd^  of  the  Roman  poet,  the  love 
of  the  beautiful,  the  breath  of  our  common  Maker  within  us. 
Were  there  a  term  in  the. English  language,  conveying  the 
same  idea  as  eloquence^  but  not  so  immediately  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  which  signifies  to  speak,  to  utter,  it  might 
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not  be  a  misapplication  of  terms  to  express  by  it  the  com- 
mon medium  through  which  the  several  artsanect  the  intel- 
lect History  teems  with  the  most  beautiful  illustrations,  to 
prove  that  the  emotions  which  inspire  at  least  the  four  no- 
blest of  the  arts»  and  the  effects  produced  by  these  arts,  are 
essentially  the  same.  It  may  not  be  wholly  profitless,  cer- 
tainly not  uninteresting,  to  bestow  upon  one  or  two  of  these, 
which  suggest  themselves  to  our  memory,  a  passing  notice. 

The  following  (from  a  number  bearing  similar  testimony 
in  our  favor)  is  the  description  by  a  German  writer  of  an 
Italian  painter  of  some  celebrity : 

'^ra  Giovanni  was  a  Dominican  monk,  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mark.  Florence.  Even  during  his  life  he  was  called  Angelico,  and 
afler  his  death  Beato.  He  pamted  incessantly,  and  never  for  money: 
painting  was  with  him  but  another  form  of  prayer.  His  heads  are 
like  miniatures  for  delicacv ;  they  have  not  much  variety,  for  of  pul- 
sion he  knew  nothing,  and  even  sorrow  lost  its  sting  by  the  consoling 
foresight  of  the  blessedness  to  come.  Into  the  anxieties  of  life, — into 
the  restless  troubles  of  the  world, — into  (he  longing  of  infinite,  nnap- 
peased  desires, — he  had  never  even  looked,  far  less  ventured ; — he 
knew  heaven,  but  not  earth!  Hence,  his  pictures  are  monotonous, 
and  he  succeeded  best  in  those  of  raradise,  the  Coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  ana  the  like." 

Here  the  reOecting  mind  will  perceive  at  once,  that  the 
Grerman  philosopher  has  traced  the  peculiarities  of  the  pain- 
ter's io-t  to  the  emotions  of  the  painter's  said; — the  same 
emotions  which  give  character  to  poetry,  oratory,  music  ;— 
and  when  he  asserts  that  painting  was  with  Fra  Giovanni 
but  another  form  ofp^auer^  he  has  virtually  declared  that  the 
painter's  art  is  but  another  form  o^kmjguage. 

Washington  Allston  observes,  m  criticising  an  imaginary 
painter,  (Monaldi,) — 

^(  I  do  not  place  your  form  and  expression  first,  'tis  not  that  I  un- 
dervalue them;  they  are  both  true  and  elevated;  yet  with  all  their 
grandeur  and  power,  I  should  still  hold  you  wanting  in  one  essential, 
had  you  not  thus  infused  the  human  emotion  into  the  surrounding 
elements.  This  is  the  poetry  of  the  art ;  the  highest  Nature.  There 
are  hours  when  Nature  may  be  said  to  hold  intercourse  with  man, 
modifving  his  thoughts  and  feelings ; — when  man  reacts,  and,  in  his 
turn,  bends  her  to  his  will,  whether  by  words  or  colors^  lie  becomes  a 
poeL^ 

La  Harpe,  the  elegant  and  enlightened  French  critic,  in 

do  VOL  v.— now  a. 
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speaking  of  the  eflect  produced  upon  him  by  a  perusal  of  the 
Illiad,  says : 

**The  ninth  canto  appeared  to  me  to  excel  all  which  had  preceded 
it  It  is  that  canto — so  dramatic— in  which  Homer,  who  wns  a  great 
orator  as  well  as  a  great  poet,  has  furnished  us  witli  models  of  every 
description  of  eloquence,  in  the  speeches  of  Phenix  of  Uly^fes,  of 
Ajax,  who  endeavored  to  turn  to  sotlen  the  inexhorable  Achilles,  and 
in  that  beautiful  reply  of  the  hero's,  in  which  he  pours  out  his  whole 
soul.'** 

It  will  be  considered,  by  those  who  liave  reflected  at  all 
upon  the  subject,  as  an  useless  task,  to  endeavor  to  prove  from 
history,  that  poetry  has  answered,  al  vaiious  peiiods  of  the 
world,  the  purposes  of  omtory.  In  the  earlier  epochs  of 
almOirt  every  nation,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  poetry 
was  the  chief  medium  of  expression.  It  ruled  the  assembled 
councils  of  chieftains,  in  it  were  couched  the  laws  of  the 
state,  immense  masses  of  turbulent  spirits  were  soothed  or 
inflamed  by  its  influence ;  in  times  of  peace,  enK>tions  of 
patriotism  and  a  loVe  of  sflory  were  enkindled  in  the  bosoms 
of  men,  by  the  songs  of  the  poet,  recording  the  fame  of  illus- 
trious heroes ;  and  they  were  thus  prepared  for  deeds  of  re- 
nown upon  the  bloody  field  in  times  of  war.  TIfe  bard,  the 
scald,  and  the  troubadour,  were  the  orators  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, in  the  earlier  epochs  of  its  history;  possessed  the  intel- 
lectual spring  which  set  in  operation  the  physical  powers  of 
nations.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from*  alluding  to  on« 
of  the  most  interesting  epochs  of  English  history,  in  which 
the  ancient  bards  filled  a  conspicuous  place.  We  allude  to 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  It  is  related  that  this  tyrant 
'^assembled  together  the  wandering  bards  of  Wales  and  caused 
them  to  be  hanged  by  martial  law  as  stirrers  up  of  sedition  ;" 
and  yet  there  was  not  an  orator  to  speak  a  word  iu  their  de- 
fence !  Was  the  spirit  of  eloquence  dead  in  the  heart  of  the 
Briton  ?  Did  he  feel  no  throbbings  in  his  bosom,  r\n  burning 
glow  in  his  soul,  as  jf  it  had  been  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  off  the  altar  7  Had  he  none  of  those  emotions  of  pat- 
riotism, none  of  that  love  of  the  glorious  in  principle  and 
action,  none  of  that  deep  stose  of  indignation  ui^der  wrongs 

•  Le  neavi^nie  chant  trie  parut,  remportcr  snr  toot  ce  qai  avail  prtfcAJ^ ; 
c'est  ce  chant  si  draroatiqne,  ou  Hom^re,  anssi  grand  oratear  que  grand 
podte  a  donn^  des  modules  de  tons  les  genres  d'^loquence,  dans  les  discours 
de  Phenix,  d'  Ulysse,  d'Ajax,  qui  tear  A  toor  s'efforcent  def  €chir  rinezora- 
ble  Achille,  et  dans  cette  belle  reponse  da  beros,  ou  il  depluie  son  &me  toute 
eati^re."    La  Harpe,  Coars  de  Litteratnre,  Tome  I.  p.  61.         ^  . 
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which  are  the  heart,  the  veiDSi  the  lifehbood  of  e)oqaenoe1 
The  very  fact,  that  the  despot  foand  it  necessary  to  hang 
the  wandering  bards  of  Wales  in  order  to  render  firm  bis 
own  oppressive  dominion  proves  that  ^these  loAy  emotions 
were  alive  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people,  and  found  expie^ion 
in  the  song  of  the  minstrel 

''  In  high-bom  Hoel's  harp  and  soft  UeveUyn'a  lay ;" 
and  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful  ode  which  the  sweet 
genius  of  Gra3r  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  these  &ted 
bards,  and  which  will  immediately  recur  to  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  inspired  the  tongue  of  the  minstrel  and  the  souls 
of  his  countrymen. 

Poetry  and  eloquence  are  the  most  intimately  allied  to 
each  other  of  all  the  arts.  Usinii:  language  as  a  comnoon 
medium  of  expression,  if  we  divest  the  former  of  versification, 
which  is  the  mere  mechanism  of  poetry,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
determine  in  what  consists  the  aifierence  between  the  two. 
The  same  intellectual  excitement  which  gives  birth  to  the 
higher  flights  of  eloquence,  produces  |X)etry ;  the  same  emo- 
tions, whose  expressions  will  efiect  an  audience  to  tears, 
when  spoken  from  the  tongue  of  the  orator,  couched  in  the 
verse  of  the  poet,  will  find  their  way  to  the  heart  of  the 
reader;  in  a  word,  the  soul  of  eloquence  is  likewise  the  soul 
of  poetry.  That  is  an  error  of  judgment  which  considers 
poetry  the  child  of  fancy  and  feeling,  as  distinct  from  reason ; 
and  oratory,  the  fruit  of  the  intellect,  unassisted  by  the  im- 
agination and  the  heart.  Both  are  the  vehicles  of  thought 
Both  are  designed  to  convey  ideas  to  the  mind,  emotions  to 
the  heart.  Poetry  summons  tcf  her  aid  the  charms  of  music 
in  verse  and  in  rhyme.  In  this,  at  first  view,  would  seem 
to  consist  the  distinction  between  the  two;  and  yet,  the  great 
master  of  eloquence,  Cicero,  strenuously  advises  that  the 
youthful  student  of  oratory,  should  pay  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  music,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  harmonize  his 
words,  to  measure  his  periods,  to  modulate  his  tones  so  as  to 
produce  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  ears  of  his  audience. 
The  rudest  mind  will  discover  the  difference  between  the 
speaker,  whose  sentences  are  rounded  so  as  to  convey  a  mu- 
sical sound,  and  the  one  whose  composition  is  devoid  of  har« 
mony  ;  and  who  has  perUFed  the  works  of  the  distinguished 
prose  writeni  in  the  English  language,  (Irving,  for  instance,) 
and  has  not  detected  the  skill  of  the  artist,  almost  the  rhythm 
of  the  poet,  in  his  most  beautiful  passages?  It  would  appear 
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as  if  the  livelier  emotions  of  the  heart  were  naturally  musi- 
cal,  and  had  se'ected  words  for  their  expression,  whose  mel- 
ody should  assist  in  making  the  desired  impression  upon  the 
hetirts  of  others.  Tbe  spenker  may  express  thought  in  rude 
and  unmeasured  periods ;  but  he  no  more  deserves  the  name 
of  orator,  in  the  technical  term  of  art,  than  can  thorough 
mechanic,  who  rears,  with  brick  and  mortar,  a  common 
building,  pretend  to  the  nam«^  and  the  character  of  architect 
Tiiis  harmony  of  sound  and  proportion,  is  one  of  the  family 
features,  common  to  all  the  arts,  a  link  which  binds  them  to- 
gether ;  and  he  who  styled  '<architecture,/rozen  musioj'^  has 
expressed,  in  a  few  words,  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Harmony  of  feature,  in  sculpture,^f  color,  in  paint- 
ing,—of  sound,  in  music, — of  proportion,  in  architecture, — 
of  metre,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  the  one  pervading  prin- 
ciple which  imparts  to  them  all  their  beauty,  is  the  charm 
which  the  spir.t  constantly  looks  for,  and  perhaps  it  woukl 
not  be  too  great  a  flififht  of  the  fancy  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
this  indescribable  harmony  between  thoughts  within  and 
things  without,  which  forms  the  music  of  heaven. 

We  have  seen  that  poetry,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  history, 
answered  the  purposes  of  oratory ;  instances  are  not  want- 
insTi  of  some  of  the  other  arts  having  produced  the  same  ef- 
fects. One  of  ihe  roost  memorable  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  order  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  populace  against  their 
oppressors,  Rienzi  caused  to  be  posted  in  the  market-place  of 
Rome,  a  soul-stirring  picture.  This  picture  is  described  as 
having  represented  a  tempestuous  sea,  wiih  five  ships  float- 
ing upon  its  billows.  Four  of  them  are  entirely  wrecked  ; 
wnile  the  fifth,  which  is  typical  of  Rome,  is  beat  abou^.  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  painting  appears  to 
have  produced  a  prodigious  effect ;  crowds  collected  in  the 
nmrke-place  to  examine  its  appearance,  and  interpret  its 
meaning;  and,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the  u  ilitarian 
spirit,  of  the  present  day,  it  was  the  germ  of  a  mighty  revo- 
lution, boldiv  touching  springs  of  untold  energy,  and  setting 
in  motion  ihe  whole  machinery  of  human  action,  with  a 
power  and  success,  that  gave  immortality  to  the  name  of 
R  enzi,  and  restored,  for  a  br^ht,  though  fleeting  moment,  a 
portion  of  i:s  noon«day  splenoor  to  the  declining  suu  of  im> 
perialRome. 
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Who  can  draw  a  distinction  between  the  eflfect  of  this 
paiiidni^  and  the  effect  of  an  oration,  which  should  have  de- 
picted me  unhappy  condition  of  Rome ; — her  people  crushed 
beneath  the  foot  of  oppression, — her  councils  racked  by  dis- 
cordant nob.es, — her  enerjgries  cramped  by  virtual  slavery. 
And  it  wi.l  strike  the  reflecting  mind  at  once,  thnt  while 
painting  here  infringed  upon  the  province  of  oratory,  ora- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  continually  infringes  upon  the  pro- 
vince of  painting.  The  orator  (it  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  frequentiy  paints  with  lan^iage.  Words  are  his 
colors,  and,  unconsciously  to  himse:!  and  his  audience,  he 
becomes  in  soul  a  painter.  Some  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  the  oratorical  art  have  been  achieved  by  this  painting 
with  words.  The  most  beautiful  passage,  perhaps,  of  the 
whole  oration  on  the  crown,— that  masterpiece  of  Demosthe- 
nes— is  where  he  describes  the  consternation  of  the  Athe- 
nians, when  they  heard  that  Philip  of  Macedon  was  within 
a  few  mils  of  their  city,  hanging — "wpjif  vi^," — like  a  cloud 
upon  the  horizon.  In  a  few,  lx>ld,  quick,  life-breathing  sen- 
tences, he  gives,  as  would  a  painter,  with  a  few  master  strokes 
of  his  brush,  a  whole  city  in  confusion,— men,  hurrying 
from  the  public  tables  at  which  Uie  citizens  were  seated  at 
dinner,  tearing  down  the  smaller  ed.fices  and  casting  them 
into  the  street,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  foe,— hurrying 
to  the  market  place  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  their  orator^,— 
the  orators,  trembling,  dcNpairing,  silent ;  and  then  how  no- 
bly is  the  picture  filled  up  to  the  fancy,  by  the  rise  of  the 
greatest  of  all  of  them  from  his  seat,  with  the  fire  of  genius 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  and  rekindling  in  the  souls  of  his 
countrymen  the  fast  expiring  embers  of  hope  I 

The  distinction  between  the  fine  arts  would  seem  to  resolve 
itself  into  this,  not  that  they  spring  from  different  emotions 
in  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  art, — not  that 
they  produce  different  sensations  in  the  souls  of  others, 
but  that  they  convey  ideas  to  the  brain  through  different 
senses,  some  through  the  nerves  of  the  eye,  others  through 
the  nerves  of  the  ear.  The  fine  arts  are  the  varied  expres- 
sion of  the  same  identical  emotions. 

Lord  Byron  exclaimed, 

"  Yc  stars,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven  !*' 

Why  the  poetry  of  heaven  ?    The  stars  have  neither  lan- 
guage, nor  verse,  nor  rhyme !    Why  the  poetry  of  heaven? 
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Spots  of  brilliant  white  upon  the  dnrk  canvass  of  the  skies, 
why  did  he  not  rather  style  them  the  painting  of  heaven  ? 
Because  tliese  mysterious  orbs  address  ihe  iinngination,  start 
its  creative  powers  into  life,  delight  that  thirst  for  ideal  beauty 
which  is  ever  burning  in  the  soul,  and,  wheiher  they  od- 
dress  the  spirit  in  language  or  not,  effecting,  above  all 
other  things  in  creation,  the  same  grand  object  which  poetry 
above  all  the  other  art^,  is  calculated  to  efi'ect,  they  may  be 
justly  styled  the  poetry  of  heaven.  The  pootry  and  elo- 
quence of  Elgypt  are  in  her  pyramids !  Those  wonders  of 
the  world,  which  stretch  the  iraagina  ion  back  through  the 
lapse  of  countless  centuries,  must  have  been  the  embodiment 
of  a  single  daring  idea  of  a  single  daring  soul.  The  same 
intellect,  educated  under  different  circums  ances,  m  ght  have 
reared  nobler  pyramids  of  fame  in  the  moral  world.by  teav- 
ing  behind  it  an  oration,  like  those  of  Demosthenes,  or  nu 
epic  like  that  of  Homer ;  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind,  by  gazing  upon  these  mysterious  relics  of  antiquity,  is 
the  same  as  the  effect  which  would  be  produced,  by  listening 
to  a  noble  oration,  or  by  perns  ng  a  splend  d  poem,  which 
should  bear  our  spirits  tar  away  throi  gh  the  dense  fogs  that 
encircle  the  past,  and  should  fenst  our  cnrnptitn^d  ini:iginn- 
tions  amid  the  pomp  and  magnificenceof  a  vanished  empire, 
unfolding  before  us  ideal  visions  of  grandeur,  power,  and 
prosperity,  succeeded  by  pictures  of  decay,  misfbriune  and 
misery,  which  should  strain  our  fancies  to  an  almost  painful 
tension. 

We  have  observed  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  is  ever 
struggling  for  expression.  It  is  highly  interesting  to  oliserre 
the  various  mediums  it  has  selected  for  this  purpose  in  va- 
rious epochs  of  the  world.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  cri  e- 
rion  by  which  to  judge  of  a  nation's  progress  in  civilization 
and  refinement  than  by  the  peculiar  developments  of  its  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  in  the  ruder  ages  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
seems  to  have  found  expression  almost  entirely  in  architec- 
ture. Emotions  of  patriotism,  of  glory,  of  religion  were  cm- 
bodied  in  the  mound  of  earth  and  stones,  or,  in  more  ad- 
vanced  periods,  in  temples,  columns  and  pyramids.  By 
architecture  was  the  fame  ot  heroes  perpetuated, — the  histo- 
ry of  nations  recorded, — the  adoration  of  fanciful  d.vinities 
expressed.  Then,  in  the  form  of  idols,  roughly  fashioned, 
we  have  portrayed  those  inner  emotions  of  love,  of  awe,  of 
troiAbUag  aduuratioo  wUcb  coaiposed  the  religion  pf  tfa9 
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savage.  In  these  behold  the  birth  of  scnlpture  and  paint- 
ing. Then  canoe  mnsic,  and,  shortly  after,  poetry.  Ora- 
tory is  the  piquet  of  a  more  ndvaticed  state  of  civilization. 
It  sprung  into  existence  when  governments  i^ere  formed, 
when  assemblies  were  to  be  addressed,  when  masses  of 
men  were  to  be  awed,  persuaded  and  controlled.  At  every 
period  of  the  world,  however,  and  in  every  nation,  we  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  the  love  of  the  beautiful  has  found  some 
sort  of  expression.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  the  arts 
has  been  cultivated, — although  it  may  have  reflected  the 
character  of  a  rude  a^  and  unpolished  people.  The  love  of 
tlie  beautiful  is  as  natural  a  passion  of  the  soul,  as  is  sight 
a  natural  sense  of  the  body.  It  is  kindred  with  the  other 
passions  of  the  spirit, — emotions  of  religion,  of  svmpatby,  of 
sexual  love.  In  fact  it  enters  into  and  is  blended  with  all  of 
these.  It  is  the  gratification  of  this  passion, — by  charm  of 
feature,  figure  or  expression, — by  the  light  of  the  eye  or  the 
melody  of  the  voice,— by  the  harmonizing  of  an  ideal  within 
and  a  reality  without,  which  forms  the  nobler  element  of 
love.  It  forces  itself  into  all  our  ideas  of  religion.  We  in- 
variably think  of  spiritual  beings  under  material  forms;  ex- 
pressive of  all  that  lofty  beauty  which  fancy  can  bestow  upon 
matter.  Eicli  one  of  us  has  an  ideal  in  his  mind  of  the  form 
and  feature  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  Italian  artist 
has  but  piaced  that  ideal  on  the  canvaas.  Thus  was  the 
Grecian  mythology  a  rich  field  for  art.  The  countless  gods 
and  godesses,  the  immense  number  of  divinities  of  heaven, 
earth  and  sea— from  the  thunderine  Jove  of  Olympus,  down 
to  the  Sylph  of  the  grove,  or  the  Naiad  of  the  fount, — typify- 
ing in  themselves  all  the  countless  emotions  of  the  human 
soul, — the  sublime,  the  terrible,  the  tender, — were  ready 
m  uie  ideals  at  the  hands  of  the  artist.  He  had  but  to  re- 
du(!e  them  to  enduring  form  or  matter,  and  they  became 
eternal.  We  say,  then,  that  in  the  simplest  expression  of  all 
the  loftier  passions  and  purer  feelings  of  the  human  soul, 
from  adoration  fir  its  maker,  down  to  the  every  day  emotions 
of  love,  sympathy,  etc.,  whether  that  expression  be  in  lan- 
guage, or  impressed  upon  forms  of  matter.  Art  is  already 
at  work, — the  love  of  the  beautiful  has  already  found  an 
utterance,  whether  it  be  in  architecture,  music  or  poetry. 

Thus,  while  the  sofU  of  art  is  the  same,  circumstances  may 
cause  a  difference  in  its  outward  developments.  A  change 
^fcifeumstances  .may  also  produce  a  cbrreapondingtchapga 
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of  art  This  maybe  claarlyaeen  from  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  immortal  epic  of  Homer  is  but  the  expression 
of  the  burning  passion  for  glory  enkindled  in  the  souls  of 
the  Greeks  alter  the  downfall  of  Troy.  Inspired  from  the 
same  fountain  of  emotion,  had  circumstances  been  difierent, 
some  orator  might  have  poured  forth  the  richest  strains  of 
eloquence,  some  painter  might  have  sketched  upon  the  can^ 
vass,  a  master-piece  of  genius,  or  some  sculptor  mi|2:ht  have 
embodied,  for  the  admiration  of  posterity,  the  mighty  en- 
ergies of  expression  which  distinguished  the  times  iu  one 
matchless  specimen  of  symmetrical  beautv.  Poetry,  how- 
ever, at  this  epoch  of  Grecian  history,  was  the  favorite  art 

Fostered,  by  the  prizes  offered  at  the  Olympic  games,  the 
drama,  introduced  to  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Athenian  iEschylus,  was,  for  a  lung  time,  the  chief  expres- 
sion of  that  admiration  for  the  glorious,  the  beautiful,  the 
chaste,  the  pathetic,  for  which  that  lively  people  were  so 
eminently  distinguished.  Two  centuries,  however,  had  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  their  tastes,  and  the  people  flocked 
to  the  public  places  of  Athens,  not  to  listen,  as  formerly,  to 
the  tragedies  of  iBschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  but  to  di ink 
in  the  torrent-like  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  His  illustri- 
ous rival,  ostracized  from  Athens,  established  a  school,  not 
for  dramatists,  but  for  oratons,  in  the  Island  of  Crete. 

The  history  of  Rome, — a  city  of  orators  in  the  days  of 
Tully  and  Hortensius,  of  poets  in  the  days  of  Horace  and 
VirgJ, — evinces  the  change  which  circumstances  may  pro- 
duce in  the  development  of  art. 

Modern  Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici  of  Flor- 
ence, and  Leo  X.  of  Rome,  presents  a  glorious  group  of  poets 
and  painters,  but  not  an  orator. 

England,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
though  fertile  in  the  production  of  admirable  poets,  did  not 
give  birth  to  a  single  individual  deserving  the  name  of  orator. 
Dr.  Blair,  in  his  treatise  upon  rhetoric,  complains,  that  even 
at  his  day,  although  there  was  ample  fiela  for  eloquence, 
there  had  not  been  an  orator,  deserving  the  name,  produced 
in  England.  Hardly,  however,  had  the  complaint  escaped 
from  his  pen,  when  the  woHd  was  illiuninated  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  bright  constellation  of  British  orators,  who 
never  have  been,  and  who,  perhaps,  never  will  be  surpassed ; 
a  Chatham,  whose  eloquence  may  well  be  compared  to 
a  moiJnlpit)  ca(aiact|  teatiog  garlands  upon  its  booom ;  a 
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Sheridan,  whose  Ikncy  wae  eidhansdess  of  its  bright  creations, 
as  is  the  oeean  exhaustiess  of  its  pearls ;  a  Burke,  the  inarch 
of  whose  imagination  was  go^^eous  as  the  triumphal  preces- 
sion of  a  Roman  conqueror.  Side  by  side,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  the  monuments  of  distinguished  poets,  philo« 
sophers,  heroes,  statesmen  and  artists,  the  eye  of  the  inquiring 
stranger,  rests  upon  two  distinguished  names,  which  alone 
might  have  shed  lustre  upon  the  annals  of  any  nation.  Ri- 
vals in  life,  ever  opposed,  like  the  positive  and  negative  elec- 
tric fluid,  ever  repelling  yet  ever  strengthening  each  other ; 
over  their  twin  graves,  the  partizan  forgets  his  prejudices, 
and  the  English  heart  glows  with  equal  aiTection  for  the 
memories  of  the  illustrious  rivals,  Pitt  and  Fox. 

It  is  not  fair,  then,  to  argue  from  the  fact,  that  one  or  more 
of  the  fine  arts  have  not  been  cultivated  among  a  people, 
diat  therefore  the  taste  or  genius  for  those  arts  does  not  exist 
in  their  bosoms.  Now  is  it  rational  to  believe,  that  poetry, 
painting  and  sculpture,  are  productive  of  no  practical  results. 
They  have  addressed  the  mind  with  a  power  and  effect  which 
eloquence  itself  has  rarely  attained, — they  have  kindled 
wars, — they  have  ruled  immense  and  turbulent  assemblies, — 
they  have  given  laws  to  kingdoms, — they  have  excited  revo- 
lutions,— they  have  elevated  monarchs  to  thrones, — they 
have  overturned  timo-hallowed  dynasties.  Long  after  the 
voice  of  the  orator  is  mute,  over  the  dark  gaps  of  centuries, 
their  influence  has  been  extended,  seen  and  felt.  Because 
the  habits  of  our  lives  have  led  us  to  look  for  the  expression 
of  those  inner  aspirations,  that  love  of  ideal  beauty  which 
live  and  glow  in  every  soul,  is  another  art,  let  us  not  decry 
those  which  have  twined  their  laurel  wreaths  around  the 
memories  of  departed  nations.  Let  us  not  erroneously  con- 
ceive that  there  is  a  wide  distinction  between  them,  and  that 
&scinating  art,  which  rules  our  public  assemblies,  which  ad- 
dresses us  from  the  pulpit,  which  inculcates  into  our  bosoms 
from  the  public  rostrum,  emotions  of  patriotism,  nay,  which, 
in  the  spirit-stirring  tones  of  Patrick  Henry,  excited  our 
revolution,  and  gave  us  our  liberties. 

He  should  meet  with  rebuke  from  the  thinking  who  as- 
serts that  there  is  not  as  ardent  a  love  of  the  ideal  among  us, 
as  among  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  iEschylus,  the  Romans 
in  the  days  of  Macaenas,  the  Italians  in  the  days  of  Leo  X., 
flie  French  and  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
QMeen  Anne.  Human  nature  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
27  VOL.  v. — NO.  9. 
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then, — the  same  among  us  as  it  was  among  thenL  Her  laws 
are  immutable  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people.  Cicero's 
description  of  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  may  well  be 
applied  to  them.  "iVec  erit  alia  lex  Romae^  alia  AtkSnis^ 
alia  nunc,  alia  posthuc,  sed  amnes  genies,  et  omni  temparef 
una  lexj  et  sempiternal  et  universalis  continebit.^  The 
love  of  the  beautiful  is  as  ardent  a  passion  among  us,  as 
among  any  other  people.  If  it  has  not  displayed  itself  in 
the  growth  of  poetry,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  music,  it 
has  been  shown  to  the  world  under  other  manifestations.  By 
an  analysis  of  their  lives  and  characters  we  will  find  that  it 
displays  itself  even  in  men  who  make  utilitarianism  a  boast 
ana  take  especial  pride  in  decrying  the  fine  arts.  How  shall 
the  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  day  ask  of  poetry — "Out  bono?^^ 
when  that  very  spirit  itself  is  rearing  magnificent  edifices, 
driving  splendid  ecjuipages,  adorning  books  with  glittering 
edgings  and  engravmgs,and  making  wonderful  improven^ents 
in  the  world  of  fashionable  dress,  in  order  to  gratify  the  very 
passion  to  which  we  allude,  in  its  lowest  and  most  degraded 
form.  Now,  if  it  be  not  the  object  of  the  utilitarian  to  gratify 
some  such  taste  as  this,  we  would  ask  what  is  his  object? 
Why  it  evidently  must  be  merely  to  secure  enjoyment  for 
his  physical  senses,  or  he  has  no  object  at  all  in  view.  He 
is  amassing  gold  for  the  sake  of  e^old,  and  degrading  himself 
to  the  lowest  notch  upon  the  sccJe  of  intelligent  bemg ! 

Let  not  the  poet  be  discouraged !  His  is  a  holy  art  The 
sphere  of  his  influence  lies  deep  in  the  individual  bosom, 
and  he  must  not  expect  to  find  the  evidences  of  the  good  he 
has  done  the  world,  in  the  crowded  streets  or  among  the 
denizens  of  the  busy  mart.  These  evidences  he  may  never 
witness.  Poetry  runs,  like  a  current,  deep  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  life,  and  freshens  the  verdure  and  nourishes  the  sweet- 
est bloom  of  the  soul.  The  day  when  it  influenced  m^a^ses 
of  men  is  perhaps  forever  past,  but  the  day,  when  it  shall 
cease  to  influence  the  individual  heart,  can  never  be,  so  long 
as  man  is  a  spiritual  being.  Poetry  may  rarely,  at  this  day, 
arouse  crowds  like  the  deep  toll  of  an  alarm  bell,  or  like  the 
shrill  notes  of  the  clarion  of  war,  but  it  can  never  cease  to 
come  upon  the  vexed  and  wounded  soul,  like  an  angel's 
whisper  from  the  spirit  land.*  How  can  the  poet  ever  know 
the  positive  good  he  has  done  society  ?  How  can  he  ever 
know  the  pure  fountains  of  delightful  meditation,  he  has 
struck  with  his  magic  wand  from  the  solid  rock,  to  pour 
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their  cooling  waters  over  the  parched  and  arid  desert  of 
worldly  thought  ?  How  count  the  tears  of  bitterness  he 
may  have  dri^  in  the  midst  of  trouble  and  affliction  ?  How 
number  the  hours  of  solitude  he  may  have  beguiled  by  his 
sweet,  but  unobtrusive  influence  ?  To  do  this  he  must  enter 
Che  secret  closet,  the  very  penetralia  of  private  life.  He 
must  trace  the  prints  which  wandering  feet  have  left  deep 
in  the  solitude,  by  the  side  of  the  streamlet.  Nay,  he  must 
look  farther  than  human  eyes  have  ever  looked, — he  must 
see  into  eternity,  and  learn  what  his  influence  may  have 
done  in  elevating,  purifying,  spiritualizing^  some  happy 
dweller  in  the  mansions  of  the  blest.  And  we  venture  to 
assert  that  there  are  few  hearts  in  this  wide  world  which  are 
not  open  to  the  power  of  poetry  in  some  shape  or  other.  He 
alone  is  entirely  devoid  of  the  poet's  soul,  who  feels  no  emo- 
tions of  awe,  in  gazing  upon  the  storm-lashed  ocean,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  rolling  thunder,  in  watching  the  silent  stars, — 
whose  eyes  have  never  known  moisture  as  he  beheld  suffer- 
ing humanity, — ^who  can  gaze,  with  a  heart  of  steel,  upon 
the  stillness  of  death, — who  feels  no  affection  for  his  own 
helpless  oflspring, — who,  as  he  drinks  in  the  fire  of  eloquence 
dropping  from  the  lips  of  inspired  genius,  has  never  cried 
out  in  his  soul,  like  the  Roman  citizen,  kindled  by  the  light- 
ning words  of  Hortensius,  "Ye  gods,  he  is  an  orator," — who 
looks  with  a  bosom 

"Cold  as  a  rock  on  Tomea's  hoary  brow" 

upon  the  charms  of  the  natural  world  around  him,  upon  the 
blossoms  of  spring,  upon  the  frost-work  of  winter,  upon  the 
purity  of  childhood,  and  upon  that  talisman  of  matchless 
beauty  impressed  upon  the  sweet  visage  of  woman.  There 
are,  indeed,  but  few  hearts  which  have  not  within  them  a 
chord  responsive  to  the  poet's  touch ;  and  many,  many  who 
have  never  manufactured  a  jingling  rhjrme,  have  uttered 
that  poetry  which  springs  from  the  soul.  Poetry  is  the  sun- 
light of  the  intellectual  world,  and  that  blindness  which  per- 
ceives it  not,  is  far  more  to  be  pitied  than  physical  blindness. 
The  inner  light  of  the  soul  may  confer  happiness,  even  when 
the  rays  of  tne  blessed  sun  are  shut  out  from  the  eyes ;  but 
to  the  darkened  spirit,  the  present,  the  future,  earth  and  hea- 
ven, existence  here  and  existence  hereafter,  are  indeed  a 
blank.  He  who,  of  all  men,  rose  nearest  to  the  essence  of  a 
qnritual  beings  dius  addresses  that  mysterious  light  of  tfie 
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soul.  Milton,  in  his  physical  blindness,  roamed  through  a 
brighter  creation  than  has  ever  dawned  upon  the  vision  of 
any  other  man,  and  the  enjoyments  of  his  soul  approached 
nearest  to  those  which  form  our  hopes  of  heaven. 

"Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mora, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose, 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine : 
But  cloua  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  oSf  and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  fair 
Presented  with  a  universal  blank 
Of  Nature's  works,  tome  expunged  and  rased, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out: 
So  much  the  rather  thou,  celestial  light. 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate ; — there  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  thence 
Pur^e  and  disperse,  ihatl  may  see  and  tell 
Of  mings  invisible  to  mortal  sight !" 

That  is  the  sheerest  infatuation  in  the  world,  which  con- 
siders poetry  as  a  sort  of  intellectual  gift,  bestowed  apon  a 
species  of  wretched  individuals,  who  are  fit  for  nothing  else 
under  the  sun,  but  to  sing  their  sorrows  in  dulcet  strains  to 
the  world.  Poetry  is  the  embodyment  of  the  loftiest  passions 
and  mightiest  energies  of  the  soul.  The  genius  for  poetry 
is  the  genius  for  mighty  thoughts ;  nay,  it  is  the  genius  for 
mighty  deeds  in  repose: — and  he  who  passes  peacefully 
through  the  world,  regarded  by  men  as  a  dreaming  enthu- 
siast, if  the  crisis  should  occur  congenial  with  his  high  aspi- 
rations, may  develope  energies  and  resources  which  will 
astonish  the  world.  How  much  true  philosophy  is  there  in 
the  following  remarks: 

"From  that  bloodyclay,  and  that  inward  prayer,  Cola  di  Rismzi 
rose  a  new  being.  With  his  yoimg  brother  died  his  own  youth.  But 
for  that  event:  the  future  liberator  of  Rome  might  have  been  but  a 
dreamer,  a  scnolar,  a  poet, — the  peaceful  rival  of  Petrarch,  a  man  of 
Noughts,  not  deeds.  But,  from  that  time,  all  his  faculties,  energies, 
fancies,  genius,  became  concentrated  to  a  single  point,  and  patriotism, 
before  a  vision,  leaped  into  the  life  and  vigor  of  a  passion,  lastingly 
kindled,  stubbornly  hardened,  and  awfully  consecrated  by  revenge  r 

That  there  exists  in  America  a  degree  of  national  fervor 
and  enthusiasm  which  can  nourish  poetry  or  any  of  the  fine 
arts,  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer ;  and 
they  have  naturally  found  an  expression  for  themselves  suit- 
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ed  to  time  and  circumstances.  The  influence  of  imagination 
is  as  much  felt  in  this  country,  as  in  any  other  on  the  face  of 
the  globe ; — not  in  architecture,  as  in  ancient  Egypt ;  not  in 
painting,  as  in  modem  Italy ;  not  in  music,  as  in  Switzer- 
land ;  not  in  poetry,  as  in  Germany ;  but  in  oraUny — the 
most  commanding,  and  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
the  arts.  Oratory  is  that  channel  into  which  is  pouring  that 
genius  of  our  country,  which  might  cause  our  national  glory 
to  live  in  colors  of  light  upon  the  glowing  canvass,  or  might 
wake  to  the  highest  harmonies  the  chords  of  the  American 
lyre.  Ask  for  our  national  poets  I — we  may  point  to  a  Pa- 
trick Henry  of  a  former,  to  a  Henry  Clay  of  the  present 
day.  They  but  serve  to  head  a  long  and  brilliant  list.  Ask 
for  the  poetry  of  this  country  ! — seek  it  in  the  speeches  of 
these  men.  In  the  bold  ima^ry,  in  the  Saxon  periods,  in 
the  fearless  denunciations,  m  the  compressed  energy  of 
thought,  in  the  overwhelming  declamation,  of  Patrick  Henry, 
we  may  see  pulsating  before  us  the  American  heart,  glow- 
ing with  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  the  perfect,  the  glorious  in 
principle  and  action ;  struggling  for  freedom  in  the  storm  of 
revolution,  throbbing  with  that  high  and  ennobling  sense  of 
contending  for  the  dearest  boon  of  humanity,  which  seemed 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  our  scattered  people ;  catching  from 
bosom  to  bosom  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  gathering 
new  warmth  and  energy  in  its  progress,  until  it  seemed  to 
transform  our  wild  and  gloomy  forests  into  aland  of  ancient 
chivalry.  Ask  for  our  Milton ! — there  he  is.  In  the  single 
speech  before  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia,  even  uie 
superficial  eye  may  discern  the  same  lofty  tone  of  declama- 
tion, the  same  bold  assertions  embracing  in  themselves  a  ra- 
pid train  of  the  most  cogent  logic,  the  same  wonderful  com- 
pression of  thought,  the  same  burning  sentences,  which  are 
so  much  admired  in  the  speech  of  Satan  to  his  followers,  in 
Paradise  Lost  The  same  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  that 
glowing  sentiment  of  a  fallen  Archangel : 

**Better  to  rule  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven !" 

might  be  easily  supposed  to  have  compressed  a  similar  world 
of  thought  in  the  memorable  sentence :  *'As  for  me,  give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death  T  Milton,  born  amid  the  forests  of 
western  Virginia,  and  forced  into  action  by  the  storm  of  re- 
volution, might  have  become  a  Patrick  Henry.  Henry, 
educated  in  Cambridge,  refined  by  travelling  through  Italy 
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and  Greece,  by  studying  the  ancient  classics  in  the  silence  of 
Yallombrosa,  where 

"Th'  Etrurian  rfiades  high  over-arched  embower," 

might  have  become  a  John  Milton. 

The  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century  fed  his  spirit  with  the 
verses  of  Petrarch  and  Ariosto,  or  kindled  into  enthusiasm 
over  the.paintings  of  Michael  An^lo  or  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 
The  German  of  the  present  day  is  heard  along  the  streets  of 
Vienna,  singing  the  songs  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  We,  as 
a  nation,  are  roused  to  enthusiasm,  or  melted  into  tears,  by 
the  speeches  of  a  Henry,  a  Lee,  an  Otis,  a  Webster,  a  Havne, 
and  a  Clay.  Germany,  with  all  her  poetical  genius,  with  all 
her  admirable  thinkers  and  writers,  and,  too,  with  all  her 
unquenchable  love  of  liberty,  has  never  produced  an  eminent 
orator.  Among  the  musty  tomes,  which  have  lain  for  years 
upon  the  shelves  of  the  German  scholar,  there  is  said  to  exist 
many  a  beautiful  system  of  a  free  government ;  framed  from 
a  study  of  the  annals  of  the  world,  harmonious  in  every  fea- 
ture, but  cold  and  statue-like,  for  it  has  never  been  started 
by  the  voice  of  the  orator  into  life  and  youth  and  beauty. 
In  Germany,  the  love  of  the  beautiful  finds  its  expression 
almost  exclusively  in  poetry ;  among  us,  chiefly  in  oratory. 
We  say  chiefly  in  oratory,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  there 
is  growing  up  in  America  a  taste  for  the  balance  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  especially  for  poetry.  The  amount  of  verse  which 
is  published  in  our  literary  periodicals,  is  truly  astonishing ; 
and,  although  a  great  proportion  of  it  may  be  justly  regain- 
ed as  trash,  yet  it  shows  the  prevalence  of  a  fondness  for 
poetic  composition.  Volumes  of  poetry  are  also  in  demand. 
Specimens  of  American  poetry  are  almost  monthly  issued 
from  the  press.  There  must  be  a  demand  for  these  books, 
or  they  would  not  be  published;  a  market,  or  they  wouM 
not  be  ofiered  for  sale. 

Among  those,  lately  issued  from  the  press,  is  the  one  whose 
title  graces  this  article.  We  trust  that  it  may  meet  with  the 
success  it  richly  deserves,  and  a  circulation  which  will  en- 
courage its  author  to  bring  out  another,  and  another,  and 
yet  another  volume.  Amid  the  trash  which  is  poured  upon 
the  country,  in  cheap  forms,  at  the  present  da^,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  meet  with  a  volume  of  poetry  like  this.  The  name 
of  Dr.  Percival  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public,  as  one 
of  the  first  of  American  poets.    He  has  been  considered,  by 
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many  of  the  most  capable  judges,  as  occupying  the  highest 
position.  His  natural  genius  is  unquestionably  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  any  other  American  poet.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  point  out  the  man  in  this  country,  who  might 
have  done  most  for  American  literature, — who  is  possessed, 
in  the  highest  degree,  of  that  restless,  wayward,  morbid,  yet 
brilliant  genius,  which,  properly  controlled,  and  placed  un- 
der suitable  circumstances,  is  capable  of  the  loftiest  poetic 
flights, — that  man  would  "be  James  G.  PercivaL 

The  private  character  of  an  eminent  poet,  like  that  of  an 
eminent  politician,  seems  to  be  public  property.  The  world 
has  a  singular  fondness  for  scrutinizing  his  thoughts,  feelings, 
actions  and  associations.  Poetry  is  a  species  of  composition 
which  draws  the  reader  close  to  the  writer,  introduces  them 
to  a  delightful  intimacy,  makes  the  poet  the  bosom  friend  of 
his  admirers,  and  renders  all  that  interests  him  deeply  inter- 
esting to  them.  They  scrutinize  his  circumstances  in  life, 
and  his  private  character,  not  for  matters  of  censure  and  re- 

E roach,  out  because  they  feel  a  sympathy  for  him,  share  in 
is  joys  and  sorrows,  regard  him  somewhat  in  the  light, of  a 
gifted,  wayward,  and  oftentimes  unhappy  child,  whom  they 
cannot  rebuke,  even  for  his  faults,  so  deeply  do  they  love 
him.  Of  all  characters,  that  of  a  gifted  poet  is  the  most  in- 
teresting ;  and  of  all  our  poets,  Percival  is  the  best  calcula- 
ted, from  his  natural  temperament  and  talents,  to  attract 
attention  and  excite  interest 

In  all  the  associations  of  life,  he  is  the  poet.  It  has  been 
said  of  him,  that  the  child  will  stop  in  the  street  after  passing 
him,  and  look  back  at  him  again,  struck  by  the  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance.  He  carries  upon  his  features 
the  marks  of  a  busy  mind  and  restless  heart  He  shrinks 
from  close  communion  with  the  world.  He  mingles  not, 
like  his  brothers  among  American  poets,  with  the  common 
mass  of  men.  He  studies  not  human  nature,  as  developed 
in  the  dail^  avocations  of  life ;  but  he  studies  it  as  presented 
to  him  in  ideal  forms  from  the  past,  or  from  the  depths  of 
his  own  creative  imagination.  His  world  is  his  library,  and 
his  associates  the  thoughts  of  his  own  mind.  It  has  been 
said  of  him,  that  in  his  early  years  he  loved  deeply,  devoted- 
ly, but  unfortunately ;  and  while  he  whispers,  with  startling 
emphasis,  ^the  first  love  dies  never  wholly,"  he  has  long 
since  learned  to  look  upon  all  women  through  one  medium, 
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not  the  medium  of  ordinary  passion,  but  the  poet's  medium 
of  ideal  beauty.  In  his  boyhood,  he  was  defrauded  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  him,  by  a  worthless  guardian ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  was  the  first  drop  of  bitterness  cast  into  the  cup  of 
his  life. 

These  circumstances  have  all  colored  his  genius.  He  is 
not  the  true  exponent  of  the  human  heart  His  forms  have 
not  about  them  the  natural  life  and  arsce  which  they  might 
have  had,  if  he  had  studied  the  models  furnished  in  the  school 
of  nature.  His  creations,  while  they  dazzle  the  imagination, 
rarely  go  to  the  heart,  like  those  of  Bryant  or  Iiongfellow. 
He  is  not  calculated,  from  this  reason,  to  be  a  popular  poet 
While  the  brilliancy  of  his  creations,  the  mrgeousness  of  his 
language,  and  the  exquisite  harmony  of  his  varied  forms  of 
versification,  will  always  make  him  a  favorite  with  refined 
minds,  yet  he  can  never  become  the  choice  poet  with  the 
generality  of  readers. 

The  volume  before  us  is  the  first  that  has  appeared  from 
him  for  sixteen  years.  He  seemed  to  have  withdrawn  him- 
self almost  entirely  from  the  public  eye.  We  doubt  whether 
his  ambition  for  distinction,  as  a  poet,  is  very  great  We 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  even  his  own  aspirations  are  ideals 
rather  than  the  practical  promptings  of  a  mind,  stimulated  to 
action  by  mingling  among  its  fellows.  His  seclusion  from 
the  world,  while  it  has  served  to  give  him,  perhaps,  a  con- 
tempt for  fame  with  men,  has  not  entirely  destroyed  that 
aspiration  for  real  distinction,  which  must  be  experienced 
by  every  gifted  mind.  May  we  not  gather  this  belief  from 
the  foliowmg  beautiful  poem,  which  he  has  placed  the  second 
in  his  vohime,  and  which  we  extract  in  full  ?  When  we 
glance  at  the  past  course  of  his  life, — when  we  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that,  years  ago,  he  was  pronounced  by  the  first  Ke- 
view  then  in  the  country,  to  be  the  greatest  of  American 
geniuses, — that  since  that  time  he  has  dmost  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  literary  world,  and  that  now  he  once  more 
enters  the  lists  of  poetic  competition,  with  men  who  have 
been  gradually  rising  higher  and  higher,  until  they  have  left 
even  him  below  them  in  public  estimation^ — may  we  not 
with  reason  conclude,  that  this  poem,  whether  he  knew  it  or 
not,  is  colored  by  the  secret  emotions  and  aspirations  of  his 
own  heart. 
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GENIUS  WAKING. 

'^Slumber's  heavy  chain  hath  bound  thee— 

Where  is  now  thy  fire? 
Feeble  wings  are  gathering  round  thee — 

Shall  mey  hover  higher? 
Can  no  power,  no  spell  recall  thee 

From  in^rious  dreams  1 
Oh !  could  glory  so  appal  thee 

With  his  burning  beams'? 

Thine  was  once  the  highest  pinion 

Inthenudwarair; 
With  a  proud  and  sure  dominion, 

Thou  did'st  upward  bear — 
Like  the  herald,  winged  with  lightning, 

From  the  Olympian  throne, 
Ever  mounting,  ever  brightening, 

Thou  wert  there  alone. 

Where  the  pillared  props  of  heaven 

Gutter  with  eternal  snows, — 
Where  no  darkling  clouds  are  driven, 

Where  no  fountain  flows, — 
Far  above  the  rolling  thunder, 

When  the  surging  storm 
Rent  its  sulphury  folds  asunder, 

We  beheld  thy  form. 

Oh!  what  rare  and  heavenly  brightness 

Flowed  around  thy  plumes. 
As  a  cascade's  foamy  whiteness 

Lights  a  cavern's  glooms, — 
Wheehng  through  the  shadowy  ocean, 

Like  a  shape  of  light. 
With  serene  and  placid  motion, 

Thou  wert  dazzling  bright 

From  that  cloudless  region  stooping, 

Downward  thou  did'st  rush. 
Not  with  pinion  faint  and  drooping, 

But  the  tempest's  gush, — 
Up  affain  undaunted  soaring. 

Thou  did'st  pierce  the  cloud, 
When  the  warring  winds  were  roaring 

Fearfully  and  loud. 

Where  is  now  that  restless  longing 

After  higher  things, — 
Come  they  not^  like  visions,  thronging, 

Ontheir  airy  wings, — 
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Why  should  not  their  fflow  enchant  thee 

Upward  to  their  bliss  ? 
Surelv  danger  cannot  daunt  thee 
From  a  heaven  like  this  ? 

But  thou  slumberest— faint  and  quivering 

Hangs  thy^  ruffled  wing, 
Like  a  dove's  m  winter  shivering, 

Or  a  feebler  thing. 
Where  is  now  thy  might,  or  motion, 

Thy  imperial  flight? 
Where  is  now  thy  heart's  devotion, 

Where  thy  spirit's  flight  7 

Hark  I—his  rustling  plumage  gathers 

Closer  to  his  side, — 
Close,  as  when  the  storm-bird  weathers 

Ocean's  hurrying  tide, — 
Now  his  nodding  beak  is  steady, 

Wide  his  burning  eye, — 
Now  his  opening  wings  are  ready, 

And  ms  aim— how  high  I 

Now  he  curves  his  neck,  and  proudly, — 

Now  is  stretched  for  flight, — 
Hark !  his  wings — they  thunder  loudly, 

And  their  flash — how  bright! 
Onward — onward,  over  mountain, 

Through  the  rack  and  storm, 
Now  like  sunset  over  fountain, 

Flits  his  glancing  form. 

Glorious  bird !— thy  dream  has  left  thee, — 

Thou  hast  reached  thy  heaven, — 
Lingering  slumber  hath  not  reft  thee 

Of  the  glory  given, — 
With  a  bold,  a  fearless  pinion, 

On  thy  starry  road. 
None,  to  fame's  supreme  dominion, 

Mightier  ever  trode." — p.  20. 

We  know  of  nothing,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  po- 
etry, which  expresses  more  beautifully  than  this  the  morbid 
apathy,  the  sudden  excitement,  the  lofty  soarings  of  poetic 
genius.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  author's  favorite  compo- 
sitions ;  it  must  be  the  expression  of  some  of  the  common 
emotions  of  his  heart,  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  presented  to  the  public. 

The  first  and  largest  single  poem  in  the  volume  before  us, 
entitled  "The  Dream  of  a  Day,"  contains  ideas  very  simi- 
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lar  to  those  expressed  in  "GEmus  Waking.'*  It  is  a  fair 
specimen,  both  of  the  author's  faults  and  excellencies.  It  is 
deficient  in  natural  touches.  Its  brilliancy  is  unreal,  and 
sometimes  almost  painful.  Very  often,  there  is  too  much  of 
light  for  the  vision.  Yet  many  of  the  thoughts  are  beauti- 
ful ;  some,  sublime.  They  could  flow  from  no  other  than 
a  poet's  soul.  They  embody  the  hopes,  the  aspirations,  the 
delights  of  the  spirit,  which  lives  within  itself,  cut  ofi*  from 
connection  with  the  world,  thirsting  after  **the  pure,**  **the 
good  and  lovely."  We  doubt  not  that,  like  Lord  Byrotfs 
celebrated  dream,  it  ''is  not  all  a  dream."  In  it  the  poet  is 
thus  addressed  by  a  mysterious  spirit : 

'^Lone  pilgrim  through  life's  gloom,"  thus  epake  the  shade, 

'^old  on  with  steady  will  along  thy  way ; 
Thou  by  a  kindly,  favoring  hand  wert  made, — 

Hard  though  thy  lot,  yet  thine  what  can  repay 
Long  years  of  bitter  toil, — ^the  holy  aid 

Of  spirit  age  is  thine,  be  that  thy  stay : 
Thine  to  behold  the  true,  to  feel  the  pure. 
To  know  the  good  and  lovely — these  enaure. 

Hold  on— thou  hast  in  thee  thy  best  reward ; 

Poor  are  the  largest  stores  of  sordid  gain, 
If  from  the  heaven  of  thought  the  soul  is  barred, — 

If  the  high  spirit's  bliss  is  sought  in  vain ; 
Think  not  thy  lonely  lot  is  cold  or  hard. 

The  world  has  never  bound  thee  witn  its  chain ; 
Free  as  the  birds  of  heaven  thy  heart  can  som, — 
Thou  can'st  create  new  worlds — what  would'st  thou  more? 

The  future  age  will  know  thee—yea,  even  now 
Hearts  beat  and  tremble  at  thy  bidding, — tears 

Flow  as  thou  movest  thy  wand, — thy  word  can  bow 
Even  ruder  natures, — the  dull  soul  uprears 

As  thou  thy  trumpet  blast  attunest — thou 
Speakest,  and  each  remotest  valley  hears : — 

Thou  hast  the  gift  of  song — a  wealth  is  thine, 

Richer  than  all  the  treasures  of  the  mine. 

Hold  on — glad  spirits  company  thy  path — 

They  minister  to  thee,  though  all  unseen ; 
Even  when  the  tempest  lifts  its  voice  in  wrath, 

Thou  joyest  in  its  strength ;  the  orient  sheen 
Gladdens  thee  with  its  beauty ;  winter  hath 

A  holy  charm  that  soothes  thee,  like  the  green 
Of  infant  May— all  Nature  is  thy  friend.— 
All  aeaaons  to  thy  life  enchantment  lends. 

Man,  too,  thou  know'st  and  feelest— all  the  springs 
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That  wake  his  smile  and  tear,  his  joy  and  sorrowi 
All  that  uplifts  him  on  emotion's  wings, 

Each  lonffing  for  a  fair  and  blest  to-morrow. 
Each  tone  mat  soothes  or  saddens,  all  that  rings 

Joyously  to  him,  thou  can'st  fitly  borrow 
From  thy  own  breast,  and  blend  it  in  a  strain. 
To  which  each  human  heart  beats  back  again. 

Thine  the  unfettered  thought,  alone  controlled 
By  nature's  truth ;  thine  the  wide-seeing  eye. 

Catching  the  delicate  shades,  yet  apt  to  hold 
The  whole  in  its  embrace — ^before  it  lie 

Pictured  in  fairest  light,  as  chart  unrolled, 
Fields  of  the  present  and  of  destiny: 

The  voice  of  truth  amid  the  senseless  throng 

May  now  be  lost ;  'tis  heard  and  felt  ere  long. 

Hold  on^ — ^live  for  the  world — live  for  all  time — 
Rise  m  thy  conscious  power,  but  gently  bear 

Thy  form  amonff  thy  fellows ;  stermy  chmb 
The  spirit's  Alpine  peaks;  'mid  snow  towers  there 

Nurse  tl^  pure  thought^  but  yet  accordant  chime 
With  lowlier  hearts,  m  valleys  green  and  fair, — 

Sustain  thyself— yield  to  no  meaner  hand. 

E'en  though  he  rule  awhile  thy  own  dear  land. 

Brief  is  his  power, — oblivion  waits  the  churl, 
Bound  to  his  own  poor  self;  his  form  decays. 

But  sooner  fades  his  name.    Thou  shalt  unfurl 
Thy  standard  to  the  winds  of  future  days, — 

Well  may'st  thou  in  thy  soul  defiance  hurl 
On  such  who  would  subdue  thee ;  thou  shalt  raise 

Thy  names  when  they  are  dust  and  nothing  more ; 

Hold  on — in  earnest  hope  still  look  before. 

Nerved  to  a  stem  resolve,  fiilfil  thy  lot, — 
Reveal  the  secrets  nature  has  unveiled  thee; 

All  higher  eiAs  by  toil  intense  are  bought, — 
Has  thy  firm  will  in  action  ever  failed  thee  1 

Only  on  distant  summits  fame  is  sought, — 
Sorrow  and  gloom  thy  nature  has  entailed  thee, 

But  bright  thy  present  loys.  and  brighter  far 

The  hope  that  draws  thee  like  a  heavenly  star."— p.  16. 

This  is  indeed  a  noble  strain, — tinged  at  once  ^ith  the 
hopes  and  the  melancholy  of  the  poet. 

This  volume  is  mostly  composed  of  short  pieces,  songs 
and  ballads,  written  after  classic  measures.  Tpere  are  also 
imitations  of  the  versification  belonging  to  modem  languages, 
as  weU  as  translations.    Some  of  these  are  admirable,  and 
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none  are  below  a  highly  respectable  standard.  They  prove 
the  author  to  be  a  master  of  rhythm.  He  must  have  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  study  to  it,  and  must  also  be  possessed  of  an 
ear  attuned  to  meloay.  Dr.  Percival  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  the  day ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  readers 
to  know  the  fact,  that  he  possesses  a  rare  combination  of 
talent.  He  was  distinguished  in  college,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  for  poetic  and  mathematical  genius. 

In  his  descriptions  of  the  natural  world,  he  is  not  as  gra- 
phic as  Bryant.  Some,  however,  of  his  poems  display  more 
of  the  painter^s  talent  than  has  generally  been  attributed  to 
hioL  The  beautiful  piece  entitl^  "Seneca  Lake,"  (p.  28,) 
contains  many  striking  evidences  of  this  : 

'1  had  wandered  long. 
That  bright,  fair  day ;  and  all  the  way,  my  path 
Was  tended  by  a  warm  and  soothing  air, 
That  breathed  like  bliss ;  and  round  me  all  the  woods 
Opened  their  yellow  buds,  and  every  cottage 
Was  bowered  in  blossoms,  for  the  orchard  trees 
Were  all  in  flower." 

Again: 

"Thou  wert  calm, 
Even  as  an  infant  calm,  that  gentle  evening ; 
And  one  would  hardly  dream  thoud'st  ever  met 
And  wrestled  with  the  storm.    A  breath  of  air 
Feli  only  in  its  coolness^  from  the  west 
Stole  over  thee,  and  stirred  thy  golden  mirror 
Into  long  waves,  that  onlv  showed  themselves 
In  rinples  on  thy  shore — far  distant  ripples. 
Breaking  the  suence  with  their  quiet  lasses^ 
And  sofuy  murmuring  peace." 

**Far  to  the  south 
Thy  slumbering  waters  floated,  one  long  sheet 
Of  burnished  gold — ^between  thy  nearer  shores 
Softly  embraced,  and  melting  distantly 
Into  a  yellow  haze,  embosomed  low 
Mid  shadowy  hills,  and  misty  mountains,  all 
Ccfvered  with  shofwery  light,  as  with  a  veil 
Of  airy  gauze.    Beautiful  were  thy  shores, 
And  manifold  their  outlines,  here  up-swelling 
In  bossy  green — there  hung  in  slaty  clifls. 
Black  as  if  hewn  from  jet.  and  over-topped 
With  the  dark  cedar's  tufis.  or  new  leaved  birchy 
Bright  as  the  wave  below." 

Really,  after  reading  these  passages,  and  many  others  like 
themi  in  this  volume,  we  almost  regret  having  given  the  paUn 
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of  superiority  to  Bryant,  as  the  painter  of  nature.  This  sort 
of  poetry,  however,  we  are  not  inclined  to  consider  of  the 
highest  order,  and  our  author  may  base  his  claims  todistinc- 
tion  upon  productions  of  a  loftier  character.  This  is  papular 
poetry,  and  "Seneca  Lake"  will  be  admired  by  ten,  where 
"The  Dream  of  a  Dat"  is  admired  by  one  among  readers 
of  poetry.  Percival's  claim  to  superiority,  even  in  this  kind 
of  composition,  could  be  easily  established  if  he  would  simidy 
write  a  little  more  of  it. 

If  space  permitted,  we  would  be  happy  to  give  many  more 
extracts  from  his  delightful  book.  Some  of  his  songs  are 
exquisite,  and  at  times  he  gives  us  passages  which  makes 
one  almost  hold  his  breath.  What  a  poetic  picture  is  the 
following !  How  perfectly  is  the  rhythm  suited  to  the  thought 
and  to  what  an  intensity  is  that  thought  wound  up : 

^'Softly  sweet  the  song  is  steeding,  soflly  through  the  night  afar; 
Faint  and  low  the  bell  is  pealing ;  dim,  through  haze,  the  light  of  star; 
Hushed  and  still  is  all  around  me;  cold  and  still  mv  brooding  heart- 
Sure  some  magic  spell  has  bound  me — ^bid,  oh  I  bid  the  spell  depart" 
♦  p.  193. 

We  conunend  this  volume  to  all  lovers  of  true  poetry. 
We  feel  that  we  have  not  done  it  full  justice  in  this  review. 
We  close  with  an  extract  which  proves  that  the  poet,  though 
he  loves  to  wander  through  classic  realms,  has  the  soul  and 
feelings  of  an  American.  Let  it  commend  him  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  American  literature,  or  a  pride  in  Ameri- 
can genius : 

"How  deep  the  silence — 
Only  the  rustling  boughs,  the  broken  ripple, 
The  cricket,  and  the  tree-frog,  with  the  tmkle 
Of  bells  in  fold  and  pasture,  or  a  voice 
Heard  from  a  distant  farm,  or  hollow  bay 
Of  home-returning  hound, — a  virgin  land 
Just  rescued  from  the  wilderness,  stHl  showing 
Wrecks  of  the  giant  forest,  yet  all  bright 
With  a  luxuriant  culture,  springing  wheat. 
And  meadows  richly  ffreen, — the  blessed  gift 
Of  liberty  and  law.    I  gazed  upon  them, 
And  on  the  unchan^g  lake,  and  felt  awhile 
Unutterable  loy — I  loved  my  land 
With  more  man  filial  love — it  was  a  joy 
That  only  spake  in  tears."— p.  30. 
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Art.  VI. — XenophcfCs  Memorabilia  of  SocrateSy  with  Eng- 
lish Notes.  By  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  Prof,  of  the  Gredc 
and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature,  Bowdoin  College. 
New- York :  Gould,  Newman  &.  Saxton.    1839. 

2.  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes^  with  Notes.  By  C.  C. 
Felton,  a.  M.,  Eliot  Pro£  of  Greek  Literature  in  Harvard 
University.    Cambridge :  J.  Owen.    1841. 

3.  The  Oorgias  of  PlatOj  with  Notes.  By  Theodore  D. 
WooLBET,  Pro£  of  Greek  in  Yale  CoII^^e.  Boston :  Jas. 
Munroe  &  Co.    1842. 

These  little  books  are  cheering  to  the  eye  of  the  American 
student.  In  the  dearth  of  good  e&ions  of  the  classic  authors, 
we  hail,  with  delight,  any  addition,  however  small,  to  our 
scanty  stores,  and  tender  our  thanks  to  the  editors  for  their 
very  valuable  and  acceptable  labors.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  these  old  Athenian  gentlemen  have  been  introduced  to 
us  on  our  own  shores.  We  trust  that  they  will  be  mciously 
received,  in  the  literary  circles  of  our  republic,  and  that  the 
editors  and  publishers,  who  have  united  to  present  them,  in 
neat  and  attractive  costume,  will  meet  with  their  deserved 
reward. 

We  propose,  in  this  article,  to  consider  the  claims  of  So- 
crates. We  have  sunmioned,  before  our  tribunal,  the  accused 
and  the  accuser,  and  we  invite  our  readers  to  take  a  seat  with 
us,  and  listen  to  the  defence  of  the  earnest  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocate. The  task  of  vindicating  the  memory  of  their  injured 
master  seems  to  have  been  entrusted,  by  his  fellow-disciples, 
to  Xenophon,  and  it  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
There  is  an  air  of  sincerity  about  the  Memorabilia,  which 
marks  it  as  the  production  of  a  man,  who  does  not  seek  to 
varnish  over  a  fictitious  tale,  and,  by  studied  exaggeration, 
to  extort  applause ;  but  to  give  a  living  portraiture  of  Socra- 
tes, such  as  he  was,  under  a  deep  conviction  that  to  be  ad- 
mired, it  is  only  necessary  that  he  should  be  known;  that 
his  finely  proportioned  character,  like  the  perfect  statues 
wrought  by  the  chisel  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  needs  only 
to  be  unveiled  to  the  gaze  of  the  world,  to  attract  its  hom- 
age. We  value  the  representations  of  Plato  only  so  far  as 
he  accords  with  Xenophon.  He  makes  Socrates  too  fre- 
quently the  reporter  of  his  own  opinions,  to  render  him  a 
trustworthy  guide.  Xenophon  had  more  of  the  traits  of  a  Bos- 
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well  about  him.  Hence,  although  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
compare  his  genius  with  Plato's,  we  must  acknowledge  him 
to  be  a  better  reporter  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  and  a  better 
representative  of  the  Socratic  school.  Plato  was  himself  a 
philosopher  and  the  founder  of  a  sect.  In  him  we  behold 
the  dialectic  skill  and  practical  good  sense  of  Socrates,  com- 
bined with  an  imagination  of  oriental  magnificence,  and  oc- 
casionally overpowered  by  it.  The  Homer  of  philosophers, 
he  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a  speculatist.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  simple  instructions  of  his  master  were 
adorned  or  distorted  by  the  creations  of  his  own  prodigal  and 
inexhaustible  genius.* 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  philosopher 
that  these  memoirs,  from  the  pen  of  his  affectionate  disdple 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  form  his  best  defence  against 
the  charges  of  his  accusers.  They  vindicate  him  alike  from 
the  calunmies  of  Aristophanes,  and  the  more  innocait, 
though  scarcely  less  dangerous,  misrepresentations  of  Plato, 
and  sustain  the  philosopher  in  the  position  to  which  the  im- 
partial judgment  of  his  countrjrmen  finally  elevated  him,  as 
the  martyr  of  virtue.  The  history  of  philosophy  records  no 
change  so  sudden  as  that  which  succeeded  the  death  of  So- 
crates. The  delirium  of  the  popular  mind,  during  which  he 
Serished,  had  no  sooner  subsided,  than  the  verdict  of  con- 
emnation  was  reversed.  Amidst  the  dazzling  pretensions 
of  impudent  impostors,  and  the  strife  of  contenaing  dema- 
gogues, the  people  looked  back,  with  tender  regret,  to  the 
memory  of  that  hoary-headed  old  man,  who  concealed,  under 
an  unprepossessing  exterior,t  a  kind  and  generous  heart, 
whose  life  had  been  spent  for  their  benefit,  and  whom,  while 

*  Xenophon  remarks,  with  respect  to  Plato's  Apology,  that  he  had  not 
heard  from  Socrates,  nor  woola  he  commit  to  writing  any  such  things. 
Xen.  Epist.  5.  Cicero  refers  to  Plato  in  Acad.  1. 4,  as  varins,  multiplex  et 
copiosos;  and  observes,  again,  Leporem  Socraticom  sabtilitatemqne  sermo- 
nis  cum  obscuritate  Pythagorae  et  cum  ilia  plurimarum  artinm  gravitate 
contexuit.  De  Rep.  1. 10.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  other 
passages  in  another  place. 

t  Socrates,  like  Pope,  Boerhaave,  and  many  others,  to  whom  nature  has 
not  been  sparing  in  intellectual  graces,  was  not  remarkable  for  his  personal 
attractions.  He  had  an  enormous  mouth,  with  thick  lips,  prominent  eyes 
and  a  turned  up  nose.  Poor  Benoit,  a  scnolar  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy. 
complains  that  his  lot  was,  in  one  respect,  worse  than  Socrates',  for  he  had 
a  wife,  with  whom  compared,  Xantippe  was  an  angel,  ''per  annos  quadra- 
genta-septem,"  is  his  doleful  account  in  his  memoirs,  "misemm  conjngem 
omnibus  diris  affecit."  For  the  character  of  Socrates^  better  half;  see  Xen. 
Conviv.  U.  10. 
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employed  in  his  unostentatious  avocation  of  ifistractinii;  ^6 
ignorant,  and  reclaiming  the  vicious,  they  had  seen  in  the 
streets,  the  agora  and  the  shops,  summer  and  winter,  morn- 
ing, noon  and  night,  barefoot,  a  coarse  blanket  his  only  eor- 
ering.  Instead  of  being  denounced  as  the  corrupter,  he 
was  hailed  as  the  benefactor  of  his  race ;  and  the  storm,  in 
which  he  had  been  swept  away,  was  roused  against  his  ene* 
mies.  Some  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  multitude,  others 
fled  the  city,  and  others  perished  by  violent  hands,  or  wasted 
in  hopeless  exile.  This  returning  tide  of  feeling  in  his  coun- 
Irymen  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  fame,  the  types  of 
that  veneration  by  which  his  name  would  be  borne  to  the 
most  distant  nations  and  down  to  the  remotest  pesterity. 
The  wise  and  the  good  of  all  civilized  lands  have  combined 
to  honor  him.  Virtue  has  lingered  fondly  around  his  shrine, 
and  genius  has  adorned  it  wiSi  her  choicest  ofierings — from 
the  immortal  trilogy  of  Plato,  to  the  Mort  de  Socrates  of  La 
Martine — so  that  by  the  general  voice  of  mankind, 

**Poor  Socrates, 

^<By  what  he  taught  and  suffered  for  so  doing, 
''For  truth's  sake  suffering  death  uojust,  lives  now 
''Equal  in  fame  to  proudest  conquerors." 

The  birth  of  Socrates,  A.  C.  470,  marks  an  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  race.  He  is  "a  personage,"  say^  M.  Cousin, 
"eminently  historical.  He  represents,  indeed,  an  idea  which 
is  of  the  highest  elevation,  the  idea  of  philosophy ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  reflection  in  itself— reflection  applied  to  all  things, 
but  principally  and  first  to  human  nature.*^  It  is  with  jus- 
tice, that  Cicero  venerates  him,  as  the  parens  pbilosophiaB,t 
the  father  of  that  noble  philosophy,  which  has  man  for  its 
object,  and  seeks  to  ascertain  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
to  the  universe  around  him ;  to  develope  his  higher  capaci- 
ties, aud  train  him  for  a  more  enlarged  and  elevated  sphere, — 
a  philosophy  which  no  people  ne^ed  more  than  the  Athe- 
nians, nor  any  age  more  than  that  which  witnessed  and  des- 
pised the  labors  of  Socrates. 

Athens,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  A.  C.  441,  had  reached  the 
highest  stage  of  Greek  civilization.    A  series  of  prosperous 

♦  Introdac.  Hist.  Phil.    American  Trans,  pp.  43-77. 

t  De  Fin.  II.  1.  De  N.  D.  1. 34.  That  Ciceio  used  this  expression  with 
reference  to  moral  philosophy,  or  the  philosophy  of  human  life,  is  evident 
from  the  passage  in  Brutos,  8.  Primam  torn  pbilosophia,  non  ilia  de  natnra, 
quae  faerat  aniiqoior,  sed  haec,  in  qua  de  bonis  rebus  et  malls,  deqpe  hoin* 
unum  vita  et  moribus  disputatnr,  inventadidtur. 

29  vcvw  v«— ^ifo.  9. 
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events,  oontributiDg  to  the  power  and  aggnxidkeiai^ni  of  die 
lepublic,  and  developiog  the  intellects  of  a  people,  upon  whom 
nature  had  showered  her  gifts,  with  unusual  prodigality,  had 
made  Athens  the  eye  of  Greece,  mistress  of  arts  and  arms, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  city  was  adorned 
with  vast  and  magnificent  buildings.  Commerce  and  the 
arts  were  made  tributary  to  the  comfort  and  splendor  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  lived  amidst  a  profusion  ot  every  thing 
which  wealth  could  procure,  or  luxury  crave.  This  state 
of  thin^  was  not  unattended  with  its  usual  evils,  so  that  the 
era  which  marks  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Athens,  indicates 
also  the  period  of  its  decline.  The  lust  of  wealth  was  stim< 
ulated  by  (acilitjr  of  acquisition,  and  luxury  increased  with 
the  means  of  enjoyment.  The  simplicity  of  ancient  inan- 
ners,  and  the  severity  of  ancient  virtue,  yielded  to  the  insino* 
ating  arts  of  an  enfeebling  civilization ;  and  the  nation  lost 
that  firm  integrity  and  elevated  public  spirit  which  distin- 
guished the  contemporaries  of  Aristides,  and  that  disciplined 
valor  which  was  displayed  by  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis. 

In  the  decline  of  a  state,  unfavorable  sy  mplonas  first  appear 
among  the  young.  Athens  was  no  exception  to  this  law  of 
national  existence.  The  youth  of  tb^  opulent  apd  giddy 
metropolis,  disdaining  the  rigors  ofi^cient  discipline,  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  arts  of  ostentation  and  display,  af> 
fected  an  effeminate  dandyism,  and  revelled  in  debauchery 
and  crime.  The  Athenian  exquisite,  with  his  long  hair 
greased  and  curled,  like  our  King-street  dandiea,  and  gbtler- 
mg  with  riujp  to  his  finger-eu<&,  strutted  over  the  public 
walks,  in  a  flowing  pallium  of  purple,  richly  embroidered, 
fastened  by  a  curiously  wrought  brooch,  on  the  right  shoul- 
der, and  trailing  gracefully  behind ;  or  dashed  down  to  the 
Pirseeus,  in  his  gilded  chariot,  the  admiration  of  Athenian 
courtezans,  and  the  envy  of  less  fortunate  beau:i^.  These 
young  blades  frequently  squandered  upon  their  horsesi,  as 
many  minas  as  would  support  a  philosopher,  harrassin^^  their 
foolish  old  fathers  the  meanwhile,  like  Strepsiade^  in  the 
clouds,  with  a  perpetual  drain  upon  their  purses. 

The  vices  of  the  age  were  something  worse  than  those 
which  confine  themselves  to  the  surface  of  society,  and  dis- 
play themselves  in  a  love  of  splendid  equipage,  costly  dress, 
and  sumptuous  banquets.  They  struck  their  roots  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  body  politic.    The  intercourse  of  the  citi- 
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zens  was  disturbed  by  oontentioas,  and  their  property  dimi- 
nished by  perpetual  lawsuits.  Reverence  for  age  departed 
with  respisct  for  public  officers.  Insubordination  prevailed 
in  the  city  and  the  camp.  The  vices  which  deformed  pri- 
vate life  crept  into  the  public  counsels.  Self-interest  was 
the  motive,  intrigue  the  means  of  political  success^  Politics 
deffeoerated  into  a  mere  trade,  a  deliberate  system  of  knavery 
and  imposture.  Unprincipled  demagogues  aspired  to  rule 
tfie  people.  Prepared  to  sacrifice  public  good  to  private  ad* 
vantage,  and  to  scruple  at  no  expedients,  by  which  they 
might  worm  themselves  into  the  favor  of  the  demos,  and 
crawl  into  place  aad  power,  they  disregarded  alike  the  dic- 
tates of  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  were  intent  only  on  their 
own  elevation.* 

The  sources  of  these  evils  must  doubtless  be  sought,  prin* 
oipally,  in  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  amon^  the  Atheni- 
ans,-^the  absence  of  a  sober  practical  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  Ood  and  a  future  state.  The  early  superstition 
of  Greece,  which  was  a  scion  transplanted  from  the  East, 
veiled  under  symbolical  representations  and  hoary  myths, 
truths  of  sublime  import  and  lasting  importance.  But,  as  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  forget  the  inward 
truth  in  the  contemplation  of  the  outward  symbd,  and  mis- 
take the  shadow  for  the  substance,  these  myths  and  symbols 
gradually  lost  their  sacred  import,  the  ancient  traditions  were 
perverted  bv  the  poets,  or  embodied  into  works  of  art  by  the 

Sdnters  ancl  sculptors,  and  the  Grecian  religion  assumed  the 
rm  of  devotion  to  the  external  world. 

^*A  pompous  show 
Of  art,  a  pal^bie  array  of  sense." 

Such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  but  be  fatal  to  sin- 
cere devotion.  With  the  development  of  poetic  genius  among 
the  Greeks,  and  the  progress  of  art,  their  religious  feeling 
declined.  The  cultivate  Athenian  was  a  sceptic  and  a 
worldling.  To  him  a  future  state  was  a  dreamy  fiction. 
The  present  engrossed  his  attention.  The  fields  of  Elysium 
could  yield  him  no  rapture ;  the  shades  of  Tartarus  inspire 
no  terror.  But,  to  one  cast,  like  the  Greek,  in  nature's  finest 
mould,  and  gifted  with  exquisite  sensibility,  such  a  condition 
must  have  been  fraught  with  anxiety  and'  gloom.  Hence  a 
vein  of  despondency  pervades  the  Greek  poetry.   'Vhe  grave 

«^Mem.IIL5, 16L 
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is  invested  with  all  that  melancholy  imagery^  with  which 
the  imagination  is  wont  to  clothe  the  last  resting-place  of 
man/ 

The  tendency  to  deterioration  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  Sophists,  a  mercenary  horde,  who  traded  in  philosophy, 
and  turned  the  temple  of  science  into  a  den  of  thieves.  The 
appellation  by  which  this  class  of  men  were  designated,  has 
become,  like  the  term  Jesuit,  a  by-word,  and  a  bt^ge  of  dis* 
grace.  But  it  seems  originally  to  have  meant  nothing  more 
than  a  practical  wise  man,  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  in  opposition 
to  the  mere  theoretical  investigator  or  literary  man.t  It  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  guilty  defection  of  that  class  of 
instructors,  that  the  name  became  a  synonyme  for  intellec- 
tual prostitution.  The  Sophists  were  attracted  to  Athens  by 
the  hope  of  gain.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, together  with  their  love  for  the  arts  of  display,  pro- 
mised a  fair  market  for  the  sale  of  their  literary  quackeries. 
Their  appearance  sometime  after  the  84th  Olympiad,  A.  C. 
441,  marks  a  period  of  great  importance.  They  were  the 
first  who  came  forward  with  offers  of  public  instruction. 
The  alacrity  with  which  the  Hellenic  youth  crowded  to  the 
Sophists,  and  paid  large  sums  for  their  services,  arose  from 
the  attractions  of  the  teachers  themselves,  and  the  thirst  for 
knowledjsfe  which  long  destitution  had  excited.  The  So- 
phists miRht  have  been  extensively  useful ;  and  bad  they  not 
so  basely  betrayed  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  they  would  now 
be  regarded  with  admiration  and  gratitude.  They  stirred  to 
its  depths  the  vast  ocean  of  mind,  and  met  the  demands 
which  they  had  excited  by  public  lectures.  But  they  failed 
to  direct  the  youth  of  Athens  to  the  proper  subjects  of  study. 
Their  instructions,  full  of  specious  fallacies  and  corrupt 
principles,  were  directed  principally  to  the  acquisition  of 
practical  dexterity  or  craft, — ability  to  shine  in  the  senate  or 
humbug  the  ecclesia, — and,  as  money  was  their  chief  object, 
they  professed  a  pliable  morality,  which  permitted  them  to 
cater  to  the  appetites  of  their  scholars,  and  suit  their  panto- 
pon the  subject  of  death,  the  Greek  poets  indulge  in  a  strain  so  melan* 
eholy  as  to  be  actoally  depressing  to  the  spirits.  See  especially  Mimner- 
mns,  Simonides,  and  Theogois.  Even  the  Teian  muse  is  sometimes  clad 
in  sable.  Anacreon  sings  "Qray  are  my  temples,  &c."  Apud  Stob.  lib.  I. 
Homer,  long  before,  had  said,  "I  would  rather  serve  with  the  poorest  man, 
than  be  king  over  all  the  shades."  Od.  XI.  422. 
t  Wachsmnth.  Hellen.  Alterthumsknnde.  II.  Th.  2  abth.  S.  458. 
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logical  wares  to  the  taste  of  their  various  customers.*  Theirs 
was  a  wisdom,  not  of  things,  but  of  words ;  and  thoir  lec- 
tures, delivered  in  a  brilliant  rhetorical  style,  pleased  theear, 
and  captivated  the  imagination,  but,  if  we  may  credit  a  con* 
temporary,  made  no  man  wiser  or  better.f 

Protagoras  of  Abdera,  was  the  archangel  of  this  intellec- 
tual apostacy4  Gorgias  of  Leontium,  Prodicus  of  Cos,  and 
Htppias  of  Elis,  were  his  most  illustrious  compeers.  Tbe^ 
were  the  first  encyclopedists,  doctors  of  all  the  arts  and  sci* 
ences — the  legitimate  predecessors  of  the  Grseulus  esuriens 
of  JuvenaL§  The  vast  pretensions  of  these  pseudo-philoso- 
phers,  combined  with  theirsplcndidmannerof  living,  attrac- 
ted the  youth  of  Athens ;  and  won  for  a  season  the  admira- 
tion of  the  more  cultivated  classes.  They  were  held  in  great 
honor.  Some,  indeed,  by  pushing  their  speculations  too  far, 
incurred  the  odium  of  impiety,  among  a  people  who  were 
proverbially  religious.  Protagoras  having  been  banished, 
and  Prodicus  put  to  death,  others  were  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate.  All  Greece  united  in  erecting  a  golden 
statue  to  Gorgias.|| 

The  sophists  overturned  the  foundations  of  all  morality 
and  science,  by  denying  the  reality  of  objective  truih.1I  To 
them,  every  thing  was  as  it  appeared  to  be.  There  was  no 
certainty  in  knowledse  ;  nothing  intrinsically  good  or  eviL 
The  immutability  of  moral  distinctions  was  &st  sight  of; 
and  the  quality  of  actions  was  made  to  depend  on  the  varia- 
ble standard  of  subjective  opinion,  the  will  of  the  legislator, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  individual.  Indeed,  these  early  error- 
ists  seem  to  have  gone  the  whole  length  of  extreme  Hobbism. 

•  Mem.  1. 6, 13.  Clouds.  96.  Cic.  Acad.  II.,  23.  Waehsnmth,  8. 465, 
466. 

t  Xen.  de  Yen.  xiii.,  13.  Nothing  evinces  more  fally  Xenophon's  strone 
arersion  to  the  sophists,  than  the  fact  that,  in  a  treatise  on  hunting,  he  should 
go  oat  of  his  way  to  attack  them.  In  this  passage,  he  loses  his  ordinary  pla- 
ddi^.    The  subject  evidently  excites  him. 

;  Frotagoras  insincerus  guidem  philosophus,  sed  acerrimns  sophistarum 
ftdt  Aoi.  Gell.  N.  A.  V.  3,  7.  Plato  says  that  he  deceived  all  Greece  for 
more  than  forty  years,  and  made  more  money  than  Phidias,  or  any  other  ten 
sculptors.    Meno.  p.  91. 

§  Sat.  ili.  76.  Mem.  i.  4, 1.  Oorgias  of  Plato,  p.  447.  C.  Hiopias  boast- 
ed at  the  Olympic  games,  that  there  was  nothing  which  he  did  not  know. 
Besides  being  conversant  with  every  department  of  knowledge,  he  was  his 
own  silversmith,  tailor,  shoemaker,  etc.    Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  33. 

H  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  32.    Nat.  Deor.  i.  23. 

%  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  46.  Thestetus  of  Plato,  passim.  Cudworth's  Eternal 
and  Immouble  Morality— B.  ii.,  ch.  2. 
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The  tendency  to  scepttcism  is,  doubtless,  among  elements 
of  our  mental  constitution ;  and  its  legitimate  use,  the  con- 
dition of  all  sound  knowledge.    Philosophy  begins  in  doubt, 
that  it  may  end  in  rational  conviction.    He  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  receive  facts  without  inquiry,  to  whom  all  phe- 
nomena are  alike  the  reporters  of  truth,  and  whose  ready 
assent  is  given  to  every  thing,  which  may  challenge  his  be- 
lief, can  never  rise  to  the  elevation  of  a  true  philosopher.  By 
a  wise  provision  of  the  author  of  nature,  the  human  mind  is 
furnished  with  this  natural  protection  against  imposition. 
Scepticism  is  the  janitor  of  the  mind,  tl^  surly  Cerberus 
that  guards  it  from  profane  intrusion ;  and  he  who  would 
approach  its  portals  with  success,  must  come  provided  with 
a  sound  philosophy,  which  silences  doubt  by  an  appeal  to 
unquestionable  evidence.    But,  like  every  thing  else,  it  may 
be  abused.    When  employed  not  to  detect  error,  but  to  per- 
plex truth ;  to  involve  in  obscurity  the  most  august  and  sa- 
cred subjects ;  to  unsettle  the  principles  of  human  action ; 
throw  down  those  eternal  landmarks  which  the  Creator  has 
erected  between  truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice ;  and 
extinguish  the  hopes  that  cheer  us  in  adversity  and  in  death, 
it  is  the  most  fearful  malady  that  can  curse  a  perverted  in- 
tellect.   To  examine  with  care  the  devious  paths  into  which 
we  may  wander  in  intellectual  inquiries,  is  the  dictate  of 
sound  reason ;  but  to  argue  from  the  existence  of  those 
paths,  that  there  is  no  highway  to  truth,  and  that  all  direc- 
tions lead  alike  astray,  is  a  fatal  abuse  of  our  noblest  powers. 
And  this  is  the  difference  between  the  philosopher  and  the 
sophist    The  one  warns  against  error,  that  be  may  guide 
us  to  truth ;  the  other  denies  the  reality  of  truth,  and  con- 
sffins  its  votaries  to  hopeless  despondency.    It  is  the  office 
of  the  philosopher,  to  unveil  to  us  the  celestial  form  of  vir- 
tue, that  we  may  be  won  by  her  venerable  beauty ;  it  is  the 
poor  work  of  the  sophist,  to  hide  her  from  the  view,  and 
divide  our  homage  among  the  countless  idols  of  his  own  ob- 
scene pantheon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  the  interests  of  sound 
knowledge  and  morality,  than  such  principles  as  were  incul- 
cated by  these  early  monopolists  of  wisdom.  To  assert  the 
uncertainty  of  knowledge,  and  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  truth,  is  to  repress  lul  intellectual  effort,  and  justify  the 
indotence  of  contented  ignorance.  Men  wiU  cease  to  con- 
tend in  a  race,  in  which  no  prise  is  to  be  won ;  and  die  con- 
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test  will  be  yielded  without  a  struggle.  Or»  should  the  mind, 
true  to  its  native  instincts,  assert  its  high  prerogative  of 
thought,  and  indulge  in  speculative  inquiries,  it  must  soon 
become  dispirited  by  the  conviction  of  the  utter  vanity  of 
its  pursuits.*  Upon  the  principles  of  scepticism,  all  philo- 
sophical discussion  is  reduced  to  a  mere  measuring  of  vrea-^ 
pons ;  and  is  valuable  or  interesting,  only  as  a  sh^  of  in- 
tellectual gladiators.  No  solid  advantage  is  to  be  gained ; 
no  victory  to  be  achieved.  The  parties  can  only  perish  in 
the  strife.  It  is  the  very  struggle  of  Eteocles  and  Polyniees ; 
a  deadly  combat,  in  which  both  fall  and  no  empire  is  won ; 
while  philosophy,  like  the  wretched  Jocasta,  bends  over  tbe 
bodies  of  her  bleeding  sons,  and  lifting  the  fatal  weapon  to 
her  own  bosom,  dies  in  their  embrace. 

Ev  de  rofifi  (piXraroi^ 
^avouifa  xlirou,  ^rff ijSoXovif*  af4.9oiv  XH^' 

Eurip.  Phaeniss.  1472. 

The  condition  of  Athens,  such  as  we  have  very  imperfed- 
Iv  sketched  it,  must  have  been  a  subject  of  melancholy  re- 
action to  every  honest  lover  of  his  country ;  peculiarly  so 
to  the  enlightened  few,  whose  political  views  were  based  up- 
on comprehensive  principles,  and  whose  philosophic  fore- 
sight discerned  in  the  disorders  of  the  times,  prognostics  of 
national  ruin.  Amona  this  number  was  Socrates.  It  must 
have  cost  the  modest  philosopher  many  an  hour  of  anxious 
and  painful  thought,  before  he  could  persuade  himself  that 
be  was  called  upon  to  act  the  principal  part  in  such  a  trying 
crisis ;  single-handed  to  attack  the  combined  and  disciplined 
hosts,  that  were  working  the  downfall  of  his  country.  But, 
full  of  faith  in  God,  and  faith  in  man's  higher  destiny,  he 
girded  himself  for  the  work.  It  was  a  noble  conception, 
and  as  nobly  embodied  in  action.  It  was  worthy  of  that 
^heroic  magnitude  of  mind,"  which  marked  his  whole  ca- 
reer. 

That  Socrates  believed  himself  summoned  to  this  warfare 
by  the  divinity  himself— divinely  commissioned  to  do  battle 
against  those  errors,  of  which  the  sophists  were  the  abettors 
and  the  representatives — is  demonstrable,  as  well  from  the 
actions  of  the  man,  as  from  his  frequent  and  solemn  affirma- 
tion.   How  else  are  we  to  understand  bis  allusions  to  his 

*  Postquam  animus  hnmaBOS  de  veritate  iavenienda  semel  desperaverit, 
omnino  omnia  fiont  langnidion.    Nor.  Organom.  1. 67. 
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genius  ?  To  interpret  these  as  mere  figures  of  speech,  is  to 
charge  upon  the  simplest  of  philosophers,  a  style  of  expres- 
sion exceeding  the  bounds  of  oriental  extravagance.  He  did 
not  arrogate  the  divine  direction,  as  a  privilege  peculiar  to 
himself;  but  held  and  taught,  that  it  was  vouchsafed  to  every 
man  of  sincere  piety.* 

Various  opinions  have  been  maintained,  with  respect  to 
the  genius  of  Socrates-f  A  few  words  may,  perhaps,  place 
the  subject  in  its  proper  light  Socrates  was  a  careful  ob- 
server of  men  and  things.  He  bad  made  himself  profoundly 
conversant  with  the  motives  of  human  action ;  and  could 
anticipate,  with  great  precision,  the  course  of  human  affairs. 
Possessed  of  a  comprehensive  understanding,  and  a  practi- 
cal judgment,  which  had  been  enlarged  and  enriched  by 
long  experience,  he  could  grasp  a  subject  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  view  it  in  all  its  diversified  relations  and  conse- 
quences. He  seems  to  have  apprehended  clearly  those  per- 
manent and  invariable  laws,  which,  amid  constant  fluctua- 
tion, direct  the  destinies  of  man  and  of  the  world.  While 
others  looked  only  on  the  troubled  surface  of  the  ocean,  and 
thought  that  they  discerned  the  direction  of  affaii^,  in  the 
apparent  motion  of  its  billows,  or  the  dash  of  its  flying 
spray,  his  philosophic  insight  was  cast  into  the  depths  below ; 
and  he  traced  the  direction  of  the  tide,  by  which  all  events 
were  sweeping  onward  to  their  consummation.  His  judi- 
cious counsels  were  the  responses  of  an  inward  oracle ;  his 
auguries  of  the  future  were  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
reason,  that  had  carefully  observed  the  past.{  This  faculty 
of  divination,  is  the  prerogative  only  of  the  most  gifted 
among  the  sons  of  men.    They  are  the  true  seers,  the  unin- 

♦  Mem.  1. 1,9.  1.4,8.  IV.  3, 13. 

t  His  genius  was  not  an  attendant  spirit,  or  guardian  angel,  bat  tbe  di- 
Tinity  himself.  Xenophon  uses,  indiscriminately,  the  expressions,  i  ^so^ 
h  ^601,  TO  ^ofAiovfov,  with  reference  to  that  directing  agency,  which  his 
master  enjoyed.  Mem.  I.,  1,2.  I.  4, 19.  I.  3, 4.  Similarly  Cicero— divinum 
quiddam,  quod  daemonion  appellat,  cui  semper  ipse  paruerit,  wtnquam  m- 
peUeiUi,  saepe  revocanti.  De  Div.  1. 54.  Xenophon,  nowev«>r,  ascribes  to 
the  genius  something  more  than  a  restraining  influence.  Mem.  IV.  8, 1. 
See  Uistoria  Diaboli.  auctore  J.  G.  Maver,  p.  4&--a  work  of  much  curious 
learning.  The  subject  is  also  discussed  by  Apuleios,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
lus  Meumorphoses ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Plutarch. 

t  This  principle  was  not  unknown  to  Oirid : 

Augarium  ratio  est,  et  conjecturaftitnri: 
Hac  divinavi,  notitiamque  tuli.  Trist,  L  9, 53. 
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flpired  prophets  of  our  race.  Such  a  roan  was  Edmund 
JBurke.  In  modern  England,  he  passed  merely  for  a  states- 
man of  profound  sagacity  and  philosophic  foresight  Had 
his  lot  been  cast  in  the  heroic  ages,  he  would  have  been  hail- 
ed as  the  priest  of  Apollo.  Like  Calchas,  he  might  have 
been  the  umpire  of  contending  princes,  or  the  leader  of  em- 
battled armies  and  navies.*  It  was  for  a  genius  like  this 
that  Milton  longed,  when  he  penned  his  inimitable  II  Pense- 
roso,  closing  with  the  prayer,  that  his  old  age  might  be  bless- 
ed with  a  calm  retreat,  in  aume  peaceful  hermitage,  in  whiob 
he  woukl  converse  with  all  that  is  ennobling  in  heaven  and 
earth. 

''Till  old  experience  do  attain 

To  Romething  like  prophetic  strain.'' 

Situated  as  Socrates  was,  it  was  natural  for  him  to  mis* 
take  the  deductions  of  a  sound  intellect,  and  the  impulses  of 
a  healthful  conscience,  for  intimations  of  the  divinity,  and 
to  conclude  that  he  was  acting  under  a  special  commission 
from  heaven.  Nor  was  it  singular  that  his  disciples  should 
indulge  the  same  belief.  It  accorded  with  the  maxims  of 
antiquity,  that  exalted  wisdom  and  virtue  were  the  gifts  of 
the  gods,  and  that  every  great  man  enjoyed  a  portion  of  di- 
vine inspiration.!  When,  therefore,  they  listened  to  the 
sublime  doctrines  that  were  unfolded  by  their  master,  and 
illustrated  in  the  daily  beauty  of  his  life,  they  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  place  him  among  those  favored  mortals,  who  reflect 
the  light  of  the  supreme  intelligence.  So  powerful  was  the 
impression  of  his  transcendent  excellence  upon  two  of  the 
Christian  fathers,  that  they  claimed  him  as  a  prophet  of  the 
Logos,  and  inscribed  his  name  in  the  martyrology  of  eter- 
nal truth.:^    In  pursuit  of  his  high  mission,  Socrates  came 

•  This  practice  was  quite  common  among  the  Greeks  and  other  ancient 
nations.  See  Der  Prophetismus  der  Hebr&er,  von  A.  KnobeL  Breslau. 
1837.    Th.I.  S.53. 

t  Nemo  vir  magnns  sine  aliqno  afflata  divino  unqnam  fhit  Cic.  de  N. 
D.II.66. 

J  Justin  Martyr.  Apol.  1. 5.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I.,  p.  298.  Some  of  the 
lathers  thought  otherwise.  Minncius  Felix  considers  him  a  tool  of  evil 
spirits.  Others,  with  less  courage,  or  more  comoassion,  seem  to  regard  him 
in  the  dubious  light  of  Dante's  neutral  spirits,  who  were  neither  on  the  side 
ofGod  nor  the  devil. 

Che  non  furou  ribelli 
N6  pur  fedeli  a  dio,  ma  per  s^  foro.  Infer.  III.,  39. 

See  the  passages  in  Usteri*s  Pau*lin.    Lehrbeg.   Zurich.  1834.  Anhang, 
3.    Mftnscher's  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengesch,  I.  S.  102. 
30  vr^  V. — NO.  9. 
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forth  as  the  reformer  of  the  age.  He  surveyed,  with  aero* 
linlzing  eye,  the  condition  of  his  countrymen,  mural,  social 
and  political,  that  he  might  ascertain  the  actual  extent  of 
their  disorders,  and  apply  a  suitable  remedy.  It  was  appa- 
rent  to  every  observer,  that  Athens  was  fteist  declining  from 
its  ancient  glory.  Where  were  the  causes  of  the  change  to 
be  sought  ?  Not  in  the  want  of  civilization — for  it  was  the 
age  of  Pericles ;  not  of  the  fine  arts — for  the  Acropolis  was 
still  crowned  with  its  beautiful  Parthenon,  and  the  Athenian 
citizen,  as  he  tat  in  the  public  assembly  in  the  Pnyx,  gazed 
all  around  upon  prodigies  of  architectural  grandeur,  which 
still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  world  ;  nor  yet  of  mere  intel- 
]ectu«il  cultivation — for  the  sophists  had  long  tabored  in  this 
sphere,  without  any  perceptible  benefit.  The  wants  of  the 
people  lay  deeper,  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  those  forms  of 
knowledge,  which  appeal  to  the  senses  or  the  mere  intellect. 
The  "violel-crowned  city,"  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory,  lay  like 
a  bloated  corpse,  and  the  birds  of  prey  wei-e  hastening  to 
their  repast.  But  it  was  not  because  philosophers  had  failed 
to  count  the  number  of  the  stars,  trace  the  orbits  of  the 

Clanets,  or  explain  the  origin  of  the  universe.  All  this  might 
ave  been  done,  and  Athens  had  still  been  undone.  They 
had  failed  to  imbue  their  disciples  with  the  love  of  moral 
beauty,  and  draw  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  Socrates 
came  forth  with  a  philosophy  suited  to  the  times, — a  philo- 
sophy, not  of  the  material  universe,  but  of  that  more  grand 
and  mysterious  microcosm — man  ;  a  philosophy  of  human 
nature.  It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first,  who  drew  philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth, 
and  placed  it  in  the  dwellings  of  men.  Apprised  of  the  ne- 
cessary limitations  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions,  on  subjects 
which,  while  they  excite  the  curiosity,  must  forever  baffle 
the  comprehension  of  man,he  abstained  a  I  together  from  those 
inquiries  into  the  inner  forms  and  recondite  agencies  of  na- 
ture, which  constituted  almost  all  the  learning  of  his  times,* 
and  directed  his  attention,  exclusively,  to  those  pursuits, 
which  ascertain  the  duty  of  man,  and  promote  his  interest 
and  happiness.  Religion,  ethics,  politics, — these  were  the 
spheres  to  which  his  labors  were  confined.f 

•  Mem.  i.  1. 11, 14.    Specimens  of  these  specalations  are  given  by  Cice- 
10.  Acad,  ii.,  37,  40. 
t  Ab  antiqua  philosophia  usque  ad  Socratem,  qui  Arehelanm  aadeiat, 
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The  method  of  SocrateR  was  as  simple  as  his  end  was 
practical.  He  abjured  all  ostentation  of  learning,  and  par- 
ade of  words,  regarding  sincerity  as  the  indispensable  quali- 
fication of  a  teacher  of  virtue,  and  the  knowledge  of  our 
ignorance  the  highest  evidence  of  wisdom.  In  this  respect, 
bis  unpretending  services  were  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  lofty  assumption  and  brilliant  display  of  those  panlologi- 
cal  doctors,  the  sophists.  He  approached  the  literary  ora- 
cles of  Greece,  in  the  character  of  a  learner  ;  since  it  com- 
ported better  with  the  modesty  of  his  pretensions,  to  attack 
them  covertly,  and  by  affecting  ignorance  himself,  to  tempt 
them  to  expose  their  own.  In  morals,  indeed,  Socrates  was 
a  dogmatist.  No  man  ever  confided  more  fully  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  sentiments ;  for  he  had  arrived  at  them  by 
protracted  examination  and  profound  reflection.  But,  in  his 
colloquies  with  the  sophists,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
conceal  his  real  contempt  for  their  miserable  charlatanry, 
under  a  professed  admiration  of  their  wisdom,  and  acquies- 
cence in  their  decisions.  Hence  the  Socratic  irony;  before 
which  the  paragons  of  wisdom  quailed,  while  that  modest 
philosopher  plied  them  with  his  searching  interrogatories, 
wrung  from  them  incautious  admissions,  and  exposed  their 
poor  conceits  and  shallow  sophistry.* 

The  Socratic  method  must  not  be  confounded,  as  is  often 
done,  with  the  mere  use  of  the  dialogue.  The  form  of  col- 
loquial disputation  had  been  previously  resorted  to  by  Anaxi- 
mines  of  Teos.  Indeed,  if  we  were  in  search  of  its  inventor, 
we  should  probably  go  back  to  the  garden  of  Eden.  The 
peculiar  merit  of  Socrates,  consists  in  his  having  given  to 
the  dialogue  the  form  of  logical  induction, — s'rayutyri.  The 
main  feature  of  this  method  consists  in  suspending  the  final 
decision,  until  by  a  succession  of  self-evident  (iroposittonsi 
the  truth  of  it  is  made  fully  to  appear,  and  the  mind  prepared 
for  its  reception.  Hence  it  is  the  most  perfect  way  of  ob- 
taining absolute  truth»  that  can  be  conceived.    Setting  out 

Humeri  motasque  f ractabaDtur,  et  unde  omnia  orireotiir  quove  recidereDt : 
stadioseqae  ab  his  sideriam  magnitudines,  intervalla,  cursusanquirebantur, 
et  cuncta  celestia.  Socrates  autem  primus  philosopbiam  devocavit  e  ccelo, 
et  in  urbibus  collocavit,  et  in  domos  etiam  intruduxit,  et  coBgit  de  vita  et 
moribus,  rebusqoe  bonis  et  malis  quserere.  Tusc.  Gtusest.  V.  4.  See  a  si- 
milar passage  in  Acad,  i.,  4. 

•  Cic.  Acad,  ii.,  5.  De  Orat.  ii.,  67.  Off.  I.,  30.  Ideo  d ictus  (Socrates) 
ti^,  agens  imperitum,  et  admirator  alionim  tanquam  sapiemiom,  etc. 
anintU.iz.,d,&a 
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vrith  admitted  truths,  Socrates  proceeded,  by  questions  dex- 
terously applied,  to  which  the  respondent  could  not  but  an- 
swer correctly,  to  draw  from  him  concessions,  from  which 
the  conclusion  at  which  he  aimed  irresistibly  followed.*  As 
the  Athenian  philosopher  desired  that  the  remedy  which  he 
proposed  should  be  co-extensive  with  existing  evils,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  instruction  of  all  classes.  He  had  no 
pkrorUtstery,  as  Aristophanes  ridiculously  represents  the  mat- 
ter,— ^no  thinking-shop,  or  repository  of  literary  wares.  All 
Athens  was  his  auditorium ;  and  every  Athenian  might  be 
his  hearer.  He  was  continually  in  public ;  and  his  instruc- 
tions were  given  without  money  and  without  price.f 

What  was  the  teaching  of  Socrates  ?  What  were  the 
doctrines  which  he  proposed  to  the  Athenian  people,  as  the 
only  means  of  arresting  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  and 
averting  their  impending  ruin  ?  This  question  we  propose 
now  to  answer ;  and  will  proceed  to  consider  the  philosophy 
of  Socrates,  under  its  three-fold  aspect  of  religion,  morals 
and  politics. 

The  Athenian  sage  found  his  countrymen  in  possession  of 
a  religion,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original,  had 
been  perverted  by  the  priest  and  the  poet  into  a  degrading 
superstition.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  its  canonical 
books ;  and  the  brutal  and  contentious  divinities,  that  figure 
in  the  "tale  of  Troy  divine,"  were  the  oWects  of  popular 
adoration.  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  ingenuity  to  de- 
cide what  must  have  been  the  practical  influence  of  a  my- 
thology,  which  provided  a  patron  deity  for  every  crime,  and 
excused  the  frailties  of  mortals,  by  pleading  the  excesses  of 
the  Olympian  king,  and  the  freaks  of  his  pretty  daughter. 
Such  a  system  of  folly  and  impiety,  could  never  have  satis- 
fied the  earnest  and  sincere  mind  of  Socrates.  Hence  he 
turned  away  from  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  and  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  priest,  to  converse  with  himself,  intent  on  inter- 
preting the  voice  of  nature  within  his  own  bosom,  and  rever- 
ently following  its  dictates.  Discarding  the  atheistic  cos- 
mogonies of  preceding  philosophers,  he  surveyed  the  works 
of  creation, — the  great  mirror  of  the  divine  perfections,  legi- 

*  Mem.  IV.,  6, 16.  auintil.  V.  11, 1.  The  Socratic  induction  is  also 
explained  in  Cic.  Top.  X.  The  best  modern  exhibition  of  this  method  is 
loond  in  Berklejr's  Minme  Philosopher—a  work  which,  more  than  any  oth« 
er,  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  master  of  dialectics, 

t  Mem,  I.,  1,10.    I.,  9, 60, 
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ble  to  all  who  will  carefolly  examine  them,  and  inferred, 
from  the  appearances  of  design,  the  existence  of  an  intelli- 
gent designer.  He  was  the  first  to  employ  the  teleological 
argument  for  the  divine  existence ;  and  from  his  discussions 
all  subsequent  writers  on  natural  theolc^  have  watered 
their  g^ens.  He  recognized  the  existence  of  those  great 
rules  of  morality,  which  derive  their  origin  and  validity,  not 
from  tables  of  stone,  the  symbols  of  human  legislation,  but 
from  n  higher  power,  the  legislator  of  the  universe.  Expe- 
rience taught  him  that  these  laws  were  never  violated  with 
impunity;  and  hence  he  was  induced  to  believe  in  the  exists 
ence  of  a  supreme  moral  governor,  whose  will  was  enforced 
by  adequate  sanctions,  and  'who  would  finally  reward  the 
virtuous  and  *  punish  the  wicked.  That  man  might  be  a 
subject  of  this  nx>ral  government,  Socrates  held  that  he  was 
endowed  with  a  rational  soul,  which  was  destined,  after 
undergoing  the  process  of  purification  in  this  world,  to  unfold 
its  powers  in  a  nobler  sphere.* 

Guided  by  the  light  of  reason,  interpreting  correctly  that 
prolepsis  of  the  divinity,  which,  according  to  Epicurus,  is 
mherent  in  every  mind,  Socrates  arrived  at  the  conception  of 
one  Supreme  God,  possessed  of  unbounded  intelligence, 
power  and  goodness,  the  maker  and  upholder  of  the  uni- 
verse, whose  providence  extends  over  all  creatures  and  all 
events.  This  au^st  and  venerable  being  was  to  be  ap* 
proached  by  sacnfice  and  prayer ;  and  the  worship  which 
ne  regarded,  did  not  consist  in  external  pomp  or  costly  sac- 
rifices. The  noblest  homage,  which  the  creature  could  pay 
to  the  creator,  was  the  adoration  of  a  pure  and  grateful  heart. 
Piety  consisted  in  resemblance  to  the  divinity,  and  his  en- 
joyment was  the  perfect  happiness  of  the  soul. 

On  the  subject  of  prayer,  Socrates  has  expressed  himself 
in  a  manner  which  nilly  comports  with  the  lofty  character 
of  his  speculative  theology  It  was  the  duty  of  man  to  ask 
simply  lor  such  things  as  were  good  and  sahitary,  leaving  to 
divine  wisdom  the  apportionment  of  joy  and  sorrow,  and 

*  The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  only  glanced  at  in  the  Mem.  1. 4. 17. 
IV.  8.,  but  the  dying  speech  of  Cyrus,  In  the  Cyrop.  VIII.  7.  was  no  doubt 
designed  as  an  expression  of  the  Socratic  doctrine.  Indeed,  Xenophon  has 
presented  in  this  work  the  beau  idttd  of  a  prince,  such  as  the  philosophy  of 
his  master  would  have  produced.  Warburton.  who,  to  sustain  a  favorite 
theory,  denied  that  the  philosophers  generally  oelieved  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  admits  the  point  in  regard  to  Socrates.  Divine  Legation,  I.  pp, 
m,  538. 
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hanibly  acqnieflcing  in  the  measnres  of  diTine  proTidence* 
It  is  due  to  such  sentiments  to  remark,  that  they  kindled  a 
^low  of  virtuous  rapture,  in  the  cold  heart  of  Valerius  Mai- 
imus  ;•  and  moved  the  great  satirists  of  Rome  to  pen  some 
of  the  noblest  passages  which  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
uninspired  man.* 

With  respect  to  the  outward  worship  of  God,  Socrates 
adopted  in  his  own  practice,  and  recommended  to  his  fr  ends 
the  injunction  of  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  coniorm  to  the  sa* 
cred  rites  of  his  country.  Some  have  blamed  him  for  this; 
but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  inconsiderately.  The  obligation  to 
trorship  God  arises  out  of  the  relations  which  his  creatures 
sustain  to  him,  and  is  universally  binding  upon  them,  ante* 
nor  t »  any  command.  The  mode,  however,  hi  which  thai 
worship  will  be  most  acceptaKle,  is  a  matter  of  positive  in* 
junction,  and  depends  upon  the  revealed  will  of  God.  So* 
crates  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  this  will.  He,  therefore, 
adopted  the  national  form  and  ritual,  as  the  organ  of -his 
simple  devotion ;  and  while  the  polytheistic  multitude  joined 
in  the  rites  of  an  absurd  idolatry,  he,  in  thesanoe  temple,  and 
before  the  same  altar,  offered  his  homage  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

A  refusal  on  the  part  of  Socrates  to  join  in  the  religious 
observances  of  his  country  would  have  defeated  his  great 
object,  by  rousihg  the  jealousy  of  the  priesthood,  and  pre- 
cipitating his  fate.  He  doubtless  remembered  the  peril  of 
Anaxagoras,  iEschyius,  and  Protagoras;  the  more  recent 
fate  of  Prodicus,  and  the  narrow  escape  of  Aspasia.  Besides, 
the  national  religion,  such  as*  it  was,  consti.uted  the  basis  of 
the  little  morality  which  still  existed.  It  became  a  prudent 
reformer  to  touch  it  with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  to  uphold  its 
authority,  until  the  people  were  prepared  for  a  better  system. 
His  wise  conservatism  is  favorably  contrasted  with  the  pre* 
cipitate  and  reckless  zeal  of  the  French  Jacobins,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  remove  the  rubbish  of  superstition,  which 
had  gathered  around  the  sanctuary,  set  fire  to  thejiniildin^ 
and  involved  every  thing  in  smoking  ruin. 

To  the  perfection  of  Socrates*  system  one  thing  alone  was 
wanting.  It  was  not  given  to  him  to  survey  those  subjects 
wirch  lie  beyond  the  bounddties  of  human  knowledge,  and 
become  the  organ  of  divine  communication  to  man.    It  was 

•  Val.  Max.  refers  to  Socrates  as  quoddam  terrestre  oracalom.  Lib.  VIL 
2.  See  the  passages  in  Juvenal.  Sat  A.  346.    Penitis  Sat.  II.  69. 
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rssenred  for  a  greater  than  Socrates,  to  challenge  attention 
as  a  divinely  conKnissioned  instructor;  to  propound  the 
most  sublime  and  awful  tmths,  in  the  language  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  to  be  the  teacher,  not  of  Greece  alone,  but  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times.  For  such  a  teacher,  Socrates  him- 
self longed  ;  and  had  his  lot  been  cast  in  Judea  instead  of 
Greece,  and  a  few  centuries  later,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  assert  that  he  would  have  listened  with  unspeakable  de- 
light to  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake ;  and  would 
have  rejoiced  to  find,  in  the  teaching  of  inspired  wisdom,  all 
his  doubts  resolved,  and  his  lofiiest  hopes  confirmed.  When 
he  he'd  his  thirty  days  converse  with  his  friends  in  prison,' 
the  light  of  prophecy  still  lingered  on  the  hills  of  Judea ; 
but  the  illustrious  individual  had  not  yet  appeared  who  was 
to  fulfil  its  sublime  predictions.* 

Morals.  It  is  the  remark  of  the  eloquent  historian  of 
ethical  science,  that  Socrates  was  *'much  more  a  teacher  of 
virtue  than  even  a  searcher  af^er  truth, 

'Whom,  well  inspired,  the  oracle  pronoanced, 
Wisest  of  men.' 

It  was,  doubtless,  because  he  chose  that  better  part  that  he 
was  thus  spoken  of  by  the  man  whose  commendation  is 
glory,  and  who,  from  the  lofiiest  eminence  of  moral  genius 
ever  reached  by  mortals,  was  perhaps  alone  worthy  to  place 
a  new  crown  on  the  brow  of  the  martyr  of  virtue."t  This 
well  earned  tribute  from  England's  greatest  poet,  endorsed 
by  one  of  her  purest  philosophers^  while  it  accords  with  our 
feelina:s  of  reverence  for  the  luni  nary  of  practical  ethics, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  d'sparnore  his  claims,  as  the  promul- 
gator of  tho^  broad  philosophical  principles,  upon  which 
ethical  science  is  founded. 

*  The  science  of  ethics  is  to  be  considered,  either  as  it  res- 
pects the  criterion  of  morality  in  action,  or  the  theory  of 
moral  sentiments.  The  question — What  is  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion T  is  essentially  different  from  an  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  those  feelings  with  which  we  contemplate  a  virtuous  ac- 
tion.   The  neglect  of  this  important  distinction  has  led  to 

•  The  limits  to  which  we  intend  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  forbid 
quotations.  We  must,  therefore,  refer  our  readers  to  those  portions  of 
Aenophon,  fVoui  which  the  above  estimate  of  bis  religion  is  taken.  "Mem. 
Lib.  L  cap.  1  and  3  aad  4.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  3  and  6.  Conviv.  1V.46.  CBcoD. 
y.  19.  See  also  an  article  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  13,  translated 
from  Schweig^auser's  Opuscula  Acaderoica. 

t  Mackintosh's  Ihtogresa  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  p.  17. 
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great  confusion  in  ethical  disquisitions.  We  must  therefore 
request  our  readers  to  keep  it  in  view,  while  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  sentiments  of  Socrates.  With  respect  to  the 
latter  branch  of  moral  inquiry,  we  have  already  given  some 
hints.  When  we  consider  the  scrupulous  obedience  which 
Socrates  yidded  to  the  monitor  within  his  breast,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  believe  that  he  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an 
inward  principle,  which  recognized  the  authority  and  felt 
the  obligation  of  virtue.  Those  moral  perceptions,  which 
modem  philosophy  refers  to  an  innate  faculty,  he  ascribed  to 
the  voice  of  God  within  him — to  ^aifi^viov— the  divinity,  that 
is  resident  in  all  hearts,  whose  smile  is  the  reward  of  virtue, 
whose  frown  is  the  punishment  of  vice. 

The  criterion  of  morality  in  action,  according  to  the  Gre- 
cian moralist,  was  its  accordance  with  the  will  of  God.  Ar- 
guinj^  from  the  universal  benevolence  of  the  creator,  he  re- 
cognized utility  as  the  expression  of  his  will.  The  tendency 
of  an  action  to  produce  happiness  indicated  that  it  was  in 
harmony  with  that  system  of  things,  which  derived  its  ex- 
istence from  the  ordination  of  a  benevolent  being,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  his  approbation.  An  aciiqn  was  not  virtuous 
because  it  was  useful,  but  it  was  useful  because  it  was  virtu- 
ous ;  for  it  thus  happily  coincided  with  that  scheme  of  moral 
government,  which  provides  that  virtue  shall  finally  triumph 
and  be  secured  in  perpetual  felicity.  Hence  a  fundamental 
idea  in  the  system  of  Socrates  is  the  identitjr  of  the  useful 
and  the  good.  With  him  duty  and  interest,  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, are  synonimous;  and  he  visited  with  the  severest  rep- 
rehension, those  who  attempted  to  put  asunder  these  things 
which  God  had  thus  joined  together.* 

The  ethical  and  religious  opinions  of  Socrates  are  closely 
intertwined.  The  ground  of^moral  obligation  he  resolves 
ultimately  into  the  will  of  God.  This  sublime  and  stable 
principle  bounds  all  his  inquiries,  and  invests  his  specula- 
tions with  the  sanctity  of  immutable  truth.  It  was  because 
he  heard,  in  the  intimations  of  his  genius,  the  voice  of  the 
divinity,  that  he  yielded  to  it  such  profound  reverence  and 
prompt  obedience.  When  he  had  once  ascertained  the  will 
of  God,  with  reference  to  any  course  of  action,  no  solicita- 
tions could  induce  him  to  swerve  from  it.  The  smiles  and 
the  frowns  of  the  world  were  alike  inefifectual.    The  gloom 

•  Mem.  III.  cap.  8  and  9.    Cic.  de  Off.  III.  3.    DeLeg.  1. 12. 
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of  the  prison  could  not  shake  his  resolution,  nor  the  appre- 
hension of  death  disturb  his  sublime  sense  of  duty.* 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Socrates  is  chai^gfeable 
with  a  moral  heresy,  in  identifying  the  knowledge  and  the 
practice  of  yir(ue.t  If  the  allegation  be  true — if  Socrates 
ascribed  greater  potency  to  a  spjculative  knowledge  of  duty 
than  experience  will  justify,  it  was  an  error  that  leaned  to 
virtue's  side,  a  generous  error,  which  sprung  from  his  own 
deep  conviction  of  the  transcendent  loveliness  of  moral 
beauty.  Ravished  with  her  unspeakable  charms,  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  think  that  could  she  be  but  unveiled  to 
the  gaze  of  mortals,  all  would  be  smitten  with  fervent  and 
holy  love.  It  was,  perhaps,  this  generous  enthusiasm  which 
induced  him,  like  another  master  of  ethics,  to  direct  his 
efforts  to 

"Teach  the  erring  soul 
Not  wilRiMy  misdomg,  bat  unawares 
Bfisled." 

But  we  do  not  admit  the  justice  of  the  charge.  Notwith- 
standing some  incautious  remarks,  Socrates  distinctly  taught 
that  virtuous  action  should  be  the  principal  study  of  man  ; 
he  alone  was  just  who  practised  justice ;  and  that  a  barren 
and  unprofitable  knowledge  was  no  knowledge  at  all.  In- 
deed, in  the  moral  instructions  of  Socrates,  knowledge  sus- 
tains the  same  relation  to  virtue,  that  faith,  in  the  Christian 
system,  sustains  to  works ;  and  as  faith  without  works  is 
dead,  so  a  speculative  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
grounds  of  morality,  unaccom|mnied  by  corresponding  fruits, 
is  an  empty  name.  The  knowledge  for  which  he  contends 
is  inseparably  connected  with  an  intense  admiration  of  its 
object,  and  can  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  its  pos- 
session.t 

As  the  means  to  the  attainment  of  iporal  excellence,  So- 
crates enjoined  the  observance  of  the  strictest  temperance 
iyxioLTSM^  self-command.  The  higher  principle  in  man,  to 
borrow  the  imagery  of  Plato,  was  to  be  the  charioteer  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  lower  propensiiies  were  to  be  trained  to  im- 
plicit obedience.  His  temperance  was  as  remote  from  mon- 
kish austerity  as  from  oriental  voluptuousness.    The  body 

♦  Mem.  1.3.4.    IV.  8.  6.                     t  Mem.  IV.  3. 90.    III.  9. 
t  Mem.  III.  9. 3.    IV.  66.    Nitzh*8  ChrisUch,  Lehre.  §15. 
81  VOL.  V. NO.  9. 
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eise,  the  thraldom  of  the  senses  resisted,  and  all  those  gro- 
vettint;  appetites  spurned,  which  might  retard  the  soul  in  its 
npward  proj:ress  to  happiness  and  imnKMlality. 

In  the  moral  system  of  Socrates,  then,  usefulness  was  the 
standard,  sctf-control  the  means,  and  piety  the  nsotiveof 
virtuous  action ;  and  it  was  by  a  life  conformed  to  these 
principles,  that  the  soul  was  to  reach  its  ultimate  destinatioa 
of  union  with  uncreated  perfection. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  lasting  glory  of  Socrates, 
that  the  lofty  morality  which  he  embraced  in  theory,  was 
fully  illustrated  in  his  praciire.  He  was  no  idle  speculatist 
upon  virtue  and  temperance,  in  the  calm  of  pbilosopliic  pur- 
suits, and  the  shad^is  of  secluded  life.  Sallust  could  compose 
splendid  declamations  against  luxury  and  vice,  in  gardens  of 
unrivalled  magnificence,  and  then  sally  out  again^t  the  do- 
mestic pence  of  his  neighbor;  and  Seneca  expatiate  on  the 
benefi.s  of  poverty,  amidst  a  profusion  of  wealth  that  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Roman  emperor.  But  Socrates  was  the 
man  of  virtue  as  well  as  the  expounder  of  philosophy ;  and 
his  own  life  was  the  best  commentary  upon  his  principles. 
Neither  his  country,  nor  his  age,  was  favorable  to  virtue. 
Even  the  gods,  the  patrons  of  crime,  were  arrayed  ajs^ainst 
him.  But  he  continued  undismayed,  "faithful  among  innu- 
merable false."  To  assert  the  claims  of  philosophy,  among^ 
a  sophistical  generation  ;  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  truth, 
among  flatterers  and  sycophants ;  and  to  set  an  example  of 
virtuous  moderation,  in  an  age  which  applauded  Aspasia  and 
Alcibiades,  was  the  rare  merit  of  Socrates. 

Politics.  The  ancient  sages  of  Greece,  Thales,  Solon, 
&c.,  were  practical  legislators,  as  well  as  professors  of  politi- 
cal wisdom.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  existing  forms 
of  civil  polity  ;  and  their  object,  usually,  was  to  itigraft  their 
own  improvements  upon  the  institutiotis  of  iheir  country. 
This  was  the  course  of  the  earlier  Athenian  politicians,  and 
continued  to  be  pursued/as  long  as  they  did  not  despair  of 
the  republic.  But  when,  in  corisequence  of  its  progressive 
degeneracy,  the  Athenian  government  lost  the  power  of  self- 
rerioviition,  and  the  germs  were  extinct  from  which  a  new 
and  better  system  might  have  been  evolved,  some  lofly  spirits 
abstracted  themselves  altogether  from  public  life,  and  soared 
into  the  regions  of  thought,  to  find  a  contrast  to  the  disordei 
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of  the  ficruiil,  in  the  perfectioa  of  the  ideal  «tate.*  The 
transition  from  the  former  to  tlie  latter  method  of  regarding 
ciWI  affiiirs  wos  made  by  the  Sophists.  They  taught  ^enei  al 
principles;  but  they  had  probably  derived  them  fiom  the 
exisiiug  state  of  things;,  and  hence  the  priucipal  end  of 
their  instmction  was  skill  in  political  arts,  especially  in  the 
resistless  eloquence  which  '^wielded  at  will  that  fierce  demo- 
cratie."  The  science  of  eovemment^  the  laws  of  social  wel- 
fare, formed  no  part  of  their  inqmries.  This  Socrates  un- 
dertook. While  the  Sophists  trained  thei{  discipU^  to  the 
exercise  of  those  ai:ts  by  which  they  might  manngeor  dupe 
the  intractable  demos,  and  gain  the  ^'sweet  voices"  of  the 
shoemakers,  brass-founders  and  pedlars,  that  compose  the 
ecclesia,t  Socrates  directed  his  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
principles,  as  would  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  state,  by  laying  its  foundations  deep  ai>d  stable,  in  the 
virtue  and  piety  oftfoe  people.  He  differed  from  the  ancient 
«ages,  in  that  he  hekl  no  political  office,  and  abstained  from 
all  participation  in  the  changes  of  the  Athenian  government. 
On  the  other  hand  be  did  not  indulge  in  dreams  of  social 
perfec'.ion,  in  visions  of  the  ideal  state.  He  sought  to  reform 
the  state  by  reforming  the  citizens.  His  labors  were  confined 
to  individuals ;  and  he  hoped  by  the  inculcation  of  sound 
political  principles,  to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duties.^ 

Hence,  Socrates  was  not  impatient  to  urge  his  disciples 
into  political  life.  The  study  of  moral  and  political  philoso- 
phy, and  a  diligent  inquiry  into  the  condition  and  capub.li- 
ties  of  the  state  should,  in  his  judgment,  precede  an  aciive 
participation  in- civil  affairs.}  No  one  ever  held  in  more 
perfect  contempt,  the  pretensions  of  conceited  ignorance,  or 
chastised  with  more  piingent  satire,  the  impudence  of  politi- 
cal charlatans.  It  would  be  well  if  American  politicians 
would  profit  by  his  instrucions.    In  our  times,  when  the 

22[e  for  public  life  is  so  excessive,  that  almc  stall  sorts  of 
venturers  laundi  their  little  barqnes  upon  the  stormy  ^ea 
ef  politics,  when  our  halls  of  legislation  abound  with  strip- 
ling counsellors,  and  our  public  meetings  ring  with  the 

*  These  speculations  were  not  confined  to  the  Greeks.  The  prophecies 
«f  Ezekiel,  ch.  xl.  seq.  contain  a  magnificent  description  of  an  ideal  republic. 
Vid.  Rosenraflller.  Scholia  in  V.  T.  vol.  6,  p.  465. 

♦  Mem.  111.  7.  a 

:  Wachsmnth.  HeUen.  Altczth.  L  d»  {^  314»  315u 
I  Mem.  IV.  3,  L 
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applause  of  beardless  orators,  it  would  be  profitable  for  us 
all,  and  especially  our  youthful  Glaucos  and  Eulhedenmses, 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  wise  old  man  of  Athens,  and  listen 
to  his  lessons  of  homely  wisdom.* 

The  leading  political  maxim  of  Socrates  was  that  the  good 
alone  is  useful^ — the  right  always  expedient.  In  the  perfect 
exemplification  of  justice,  which  is  only  another  name  with 
him  for  eternal  and  immutable  law,t  he  placed  the  complete 
development  of  the  political  state  Subjective  justice,  jus- 
tice in  the  individual,  was  living;  law,  the  harmony  of  the 
soul;  the  equilibrium  of  all  the  faculties  of  man,  of  which  a 
well  ordered  and  perfectly  balanced  civil  polity  was  the  an- 
titype, justice  on  the  most  enlarged  scale ;  and  as  the  just 
man  stands  in  near  approximation  to  the  divinity,  so,  a  civil 
polity,  organized  on  the  principle  of  perfect  justice,  would 
resemble  the  beautiful  moral  economy  of  that  being,  whose 
reason  is  the  highest  law,  and  whose  nature  is  absolute  per- 
fection. The  state  is  but  the  aggregate  of  individuals. 
Every  individual,  therefore,  should  be  a  state  in  epitome,*— a 
republic  in  miniature ;  and  rulers  should  be  the  very  imper- 
sonation of  absolute  justice.^ 

It  was  doubtless  because  Socrates  saw  these  principles 
daily  trampled  upon  by  the  people  of  Athens,  and  their 
demagogue  leaders,  that  he  felt  so  great  an  antipathy  to  their 
unmixed  democracy, — an  irrational  beast, — a  Briareus  de- 
mented, with  all  his  hundred  hands  employed  in  evil.  The 
still  more  intense  aversion  of  Xenophon  may  be  pardoned, 
when  we  rennember  that  the  democracy  of  Athens  committed 
an  unpardonable  ofience  against  philosophy,  in  the  persdn  of 
its  most  illustrious  ornament,  his  master,  Socrates. 

The  truly  j^reat  statesman,  according  to  Socrafes,  is  the 
growth  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  philosophy.  Free  from 
selfish  purposes  and  scirvile  tricks  of  juggling  politicians,  he 
seeks  his  country's  welfare.  His  conscience  is  his  law;  his 
j;lory,  the  unbribed  suffrage  of  good  men;  his  reward,  the 
imperishable  satisfactions  of  virtue.  To  impart  vigor  to  this 
last  hope  of  the  honest  patriot,  the  sages  of  antiquity  indulged 
in  those  refined  and  beautiful  speculatior>s  concerning  a 

•Mem. 111.  6.    IV.  II.  t Mem.  IV. 4. 

X  For  oar  views  of  the  political  philosophy  of  Socrates,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  draw  a  little  upon  Plato.  The  Gorgias  seems  to  us  to  be  es- 
sentially a  political  treatise.  It  might  be  entitled,— The  application  of 
Ethics  to  Politics.  For  other  theories  on  the  subject,  see  Mr.  Woolsej't 
able  Introdaction. 
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future  state,  which  combine  the  severity  of  philosophy  with 
the  euthusiasfn  of  poetry.  They  taught  that  the  scenes  of 
final  retribution  lay  beyond  this  world.  The  foulest  prisons 
in  Tartarus  were  reserved  for  political  malefactors,  from  the 
tyrant  who  outraged  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man,  to  the 
demagogue  who  profaned  the  worship  of  liberty  with  mock 
homage,  and  fired  her  temple  with  the  very  hands  that  had 
poured  out  hypocritical  libations  on  her  altar.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  purest  and  most  ravishing  joys  of  Elysium 
were  to  crown  the  toils  of  the  devoted  patriot.  At  death, 
he  would  be  wafted  to  the  serene  repose  of  the  happy  is- 
lands, and  transferred  to  the  society  of  kindred  spirits,  where 
he  would  indulge  in  elevated  converse,  and  listen  to  the  ce- 
lestial music  of  the  spheres. 

We  have  thus  passed  in  review  the  claims  of  Socrates.  If 
we  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  our  readers  along 
with  us,  we  think  that  they  are  prepared  to  admire  the  sim- 
ple but  beautiful  picture,  with  which  Xenophon  closes  his 
defence. 

"As  to  myself,  knowing  him  of  a  truth  to  be  such  a  man  as  I  have 
described ;  so  pious  towards  the  gods,  as  never  to  undertake  any 
thing  without  having  first  consulted  them  ;  so  just  towards  men,  as 
never  to  do  an  injurv,  even  the  very  slightest,  to  any  one ;  whilst  ma- 
ny and  ffreat  were  the  benefits  he  conferred  oo  all  with  whom  he  had 
an^  dealings ;  so  temperate  and  chaste,  as  not  to  indulge  any  appetite, 
or  inclination,  at  the  expense  of  whatever  was  modest  or  becoming: 
so  prudent,  as  never  to  err  in  judging  of  good  and  evil ;  nor  wanting 
the  assistance  of  others  to  discriminate  rightly  concerning  them:  so 
able  to  discourse  upon,  and  define  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  not  on- 
ly those  points  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  likewise  every 
otlier ;  and  looking  as  it  were  into  the  minds  of  men,  discover  the  ve- 
ry moment  for  reprehending  vice,  or  stimulating  to  the  love  of  virtue. 
Experiencing,  as  I  have  done,  all  these  excellencies  in  Socrates,  I 
can  never  cease  considering  him  as  the  roost  virtuous  and  ,the  most 
happy  of  all  mankind."    Fielding's  Translation. 

Such  a  rare  assemblage  of  virtues, — such  an  unique  phe- 
nomenon of  goodness,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have 
been  8u6*ered  to  remain  upon  the  earth.  But  this  is  a  stranse 
world.  The  annals  of  our  race  are  emblazoned  with  the 
exploits  of  warriors, — the  scourges  of  numkind ;  and  the 
earth  is  covered  with  their  trophies.  History  records,  also, 
the  names  of  two  individuals,  who,  although  with  widely 
disproportionate  claims  to  veneration,  labored,  each  sincere- 
ly, for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  One  of  them  drank  hemlock 
at  Athens ;  the  other  expired  on  the  cross  at  Jerusaleni. 
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We  are  not  partial  to  the  comparison  which  is  frequently 
drawn,  after  the  manner  of  Rousseau,  between  the  son  of 
Sophroniscus  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  believing  with  Mr. 
Felton,  that  it  is  ^not  only  tasteless  and  daring,  but  impious 
towards  the  unspeakable  excellency  of  that  exalted  name.'* 
Between  the  individuals  there  canbe  no  comparison.  But 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives  and  death,  are,  in  many  res- 
pects, so  similar,  that  in  reflecting  u{>on  one,  the  mind  natur« 
ally  recurs  to  the  other.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  these. 
The  reader  will  probably  notice  ihcni  as  we  proceed. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  with  Tertullian*  and  some  of  the 
other  Fathers,  that  Socrates  perished  as  the  martyr  of  theism. 
The  charges,  upon  which  he  wasarraigned,  were,  according 
to  Xenophon,  opposition  to  the  national  gods,  the  introduce 
tion  of  new  divinities,  and  the  corruption  of  youth.  But 
even  these  charges  would  not  have  resulted  in  his  condem- 
nation, had  it  not  been  for  peculiar  circumstances.  The  pub- 
lie  mind  of  Athens  was  in  one  of  its  periodical  states  of  fer- 
mentation. The  people,  embittered  by  national  disaster  and 
disgrace,  and  writhing  under  the  fatal  consequences  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  into  which  they  had  been  hurried  by  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Pericles,  and  of  the  war  with  Sicily, 
whirh  was  the  project  of  the  impious  and  profligate  Alcibia- 
des,  had  been  subjected  to  the  cruel  thraldom  of  the  Thirty 
tyrants,  but  had  thrown  ofl'the  yoke  and  were  again  in  pos- 
session of  their  adored  republic.  Bitter  experience  had 
taught  them  the  evil  of  that  innovating  policy  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Pericles,  confirmed  by  Alcibiades,  and 
consummated  by  Critias.  They  sished  over  the  expiration 
of  primitive  piety  and  manners.  Their  indignation  was  ir- 
repressible. They  meditated  a  deadly  blow  at  the  authors 
of  their  calamities.  They  were  impatient  for  a  victim ;  and 
upon  whom  would  the  selection  fall,  more  naturally,  than 
upon  the  friend  of  Pericles,  and  the  instructor  of  Alcibiades 
and  Critias.    Led  on  by  factious  demagogues  and  fanatical 

griests,  they  assailed  the  purest  man  of  the  times,and  dragged 
ocrates  before  the  court  of  the  Ueliaea,  to  answer  to  the 
charge  of  despising  the  gods  and  corrupting  the  youth  of 
his  country.  It  was  impossible  that  a  poor  and  friendless 
old  man  could  withstand  the  opposition  of  the  chief  priests, 
the  rage  of  the  sophists,  Athenian  scribes,  and  the  clamor  of 

•  ApoL  cap.  14.    Cadworth's  Intellectual  System,  L,  p.  528. 
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the  demagogues,  whose  zeal  for  pure  democracy  equalled  the 
ceremonial  exactness  of  political  pharisees.  Had  his  merits 
been  weighed  before  the  Areopagus,  the  republic  might  have 
remained  guiltless  of  his  blood ;  for,  even  in  the  age  of  So- 
crates, that  celebrated  court  had  not  lost  the  high  sense  of 
justice  and  profound  wisdom,  which  had  made  its  decisions 
the  models  of  judicial  purity  throughout  the  world.*  But 
the  case  was  tried  before  the  Heliaea ;  and  the  pious  Socrates 
was  pronounced  guilty  by  the  jurymen  of  Atnens,  a  mob  of. 
five  hundred  democrats, — thus  illustrating  the  folly  of  their 
judicial  policy,  and  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  justice.f 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  Ai  istophanes,  that  his 
name  is  so  invidiously  associated  with  that  of  the  Grecian 
sage.  The  measure  which  he  meted  has  been  measured  to 
him  again ;  and  he  has  been  punished  for  his  unjust  accusa- 
tion of  Socrates,  with  a  severity  much  beyond  his  real  de- 
merits. The  tide  seems,  at  length,  to  be  turning  in  his  favor. 
His  defence  has  been  undertaken  by  able  and  brilliant  advo- 
cates. They  have  brought  to  their  work  a  ripe  scholarship, 
and  an  ingenuity  which  would  seem  ominous  of  success ; 
and  were  it  iiot  for  the  exceeding  badness  of  the  case,  the 
charges  in  the  indictment  being  tuo  plainly  worded  and  fully 
proven,  we  should  expect  to  see  the  ill-fated  comedian 
emerge  from  the  obloquy  of  centuries,  and  'Aflame  in  the 

*  Mem.  IIL,  5. 

t  It  is  frequently  asserted  that  Socrates  was  coDdemned  bv  the  tribima) 
before  which  the  apostle  Paul,  in  later  times,  was  summoned ;  and  the  co- 
Incidence  is  sometimes  dwelt  upon,  at  large,  in  the  pulpit  Even  the  learned 
Warburton  nods  here.  Div.  Leg.  I.,  p.  86.  We  are  relucunt  to  destroy  a 
favorite  idea ;  but  it  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
Areopagus  originally  took  cc^izance  of  offences  against  religion :  and  its 
powers  seem  to  have  been  very  great,  and  not  very  precisely  defined.  These 
were  curtailed  by  Pericles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Ephialtes.  After 
the  expulsion  or  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian 
coostitutioQ,  attempts  were  made  to  restore  these  powers,  but  without  suc- 
cess, being  resisted  by  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  people.  Vid.  SchAman's 
Antiq.  Juris  Publici  GraecorUm,  p.  300.  Dr.  K.  F.  Hermann's  Lehrbuch 
der  Griechischen  Staatsalterthflmer,  Heidelhurg,  1841,  S.  241.  H.  D.  Httl- 
mann's  Staatsrecht  des  Alterth— Cdln.  1820,  S.  177-185.  Socrates  was 
tried  before  the  Helisa,  a  court  composed  of  from  500  to  1500  dicasts  or  ju- 
Tjmexk.  For  information  concerning  this  court,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Mr.  Packard's  note,  p.  198.  Gillies'  Greece,  ch.  24.  Hermann's  Lehr- 
buch, S.  299.  Meier's  Attische  Process,  S.  144.  G.  F.  A.  Blankensee,  De 
JttdicioJuratornm  apud  GraBcos  et  Roraanos,  p.  9.  Becker's  Demosthenes 
als  Staatsman  und  Redner,  S.  524.  He  must  not  confound  this  judicial 
process  among  the  Athenians,  with  the  modem  practice  of  trial  By  jury. 
On  this  latter  subject,  see  an  elaborate  dissertation,  by  an  American  schol- 
ar, entitled  De  vera  judidi  Juratorum  origine  et  anctore  T.  C.  Reynolds. 
HddelbeigaB.  1842. 
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forehead  of  the  morning  sky.**  But  we  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  exculpate  the  poet,  at  the  expense  of  the  sage,  and  sacri- 
fice at  the  shrine  of  a  reckless  and  wayward  genius,  the  well- 
earned  fame  of  the  greatest  of  philosophers. 

The  Schlegels  first  came  forward  with  an  appeal  from  the 
general  verdict,  in  modest  apoloeies  for  Aristophanes.*  Mr. 
Mitchell  goes  further ;  and  challenges  our  gratitude  to  the 
poet  for  the  work  which  he  achieved.t  But  with  all  his  ad- 
miration for  a  favorite  author,  he  cannot  divest  himself  of 
the  reverence,  which  the  character  of  Socrates  is  suited  to 
inspire ;  and  seems  troubled  with  ^'compunctious  visitings." 
''He  seems,''  says  his  reviewer,  Hike  the  executioner  of  Ma- 
rius,  so  struck  with  the  dignity  of  his  victim,  so  awed  by  the 
splendid  powers  of  Socrates,  and  the  sublimity  of  some  of 
the  doctrines  he  unfolds,  that  he  has  no  heart  to  deal  the  final 
biow."j;  His  reviewer  is  hardy  enoush  to  undertake  the 
task.  He  attempts  a  ''complete  justification  of  Aristopha- 
nes,'' by  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  character  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  Athenian  sage ;  and  if  the  fame  of  Socrates  were 
not  too  firmly  established,  to  be  overthrown  by  so  powerful 
an  assailant,  we  should  tremble  for  the  security  of  that  hon- 
ored name.  The  lofty  virtue  which  defied  the  profane  scoffs 
and  bitter  calumnies  of  the  reckless  comedian,  is  unscathed 
by  the  polished  shafts  of  his  modern  editors  and  advocates. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  apologists  of  Aristophanes 
rest  his  defence,  are  the  identity  of  tne  Aristophanic  and 
Platonic  portrait  of  the  philosopher;  and  the  "actual  simili- 
tude between  the  Socrates  of  Plato  and  the  sophists."  Mr. 
Mitchell  makes  out  a  pretty  fair  case,  by  referring  to  objec- 
tionable passages  in  Plato ;  and  charging  them  upon  his  mas- 
ter. To  this  we  demur.  It  is  a  kind  of  special  pleading, 
which  is  as  unjust  to  the  memory  of  Socrates,  as  oi  his  ima- 
ginative disciple.  No  one,  we  are  persuaded,  who  will  study 
impartially  the  plain  practical  character  of  Socrates,  as  de- 
lineated by  Xenophon,  will  ascribe  to  him  the  absurd  doc- 
trines which  Plato  puts  into  his  mouth.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  well-known  anecdote  of  Diogenes  Laertixis,  that  Plato 
began  very  early  to  mingle  his  own  speculations  with  the 
doctrines  of  his  master.  Socrates  exclaimed,  on  hearing  his 
Lysis,  **0h  Hercules,  how  many  stories  has  this  young  man 

♦  Hist  of  Literature,  by  P.  Schlcgel,  p.  36. 
t  Preliminary  Dissertations. 
:  Edinboigli  Review,  No.  68. 
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forged  about  me  r*  Even  if  this  story  be  apocryphal,  we 
have  other  evidence  of  the  fact.  After  the  decease  of  So- 
crates, Plato  travelled  into  Egypt,  the  primeval  storehouse 
of  barren  wisdom  and  mystic  speculation,  became  familiar 
with  the  Pythagorean  dogmas,— of  which  his  intense  admi- 
ration of  Epicharmus  affords  ample  evidence, — and  drew 
from  them  many  of  the  sentiments,  of  which  he  has  made 
Socrates  the  expounder,  in  his  dialogues.!  His  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  its  eternity  and  metempsychosis,  was,  if  we  may 
credit  a  competent  judge,  an  off-shoot  of  the  Pythagorean 
mysticism,  engrafted  upon  the  simple  and  practical  teaching 
of  Socrates4  Of  these  and  kindred  speculations,  so  foreign 
to  the  manner  and  object  of  Socrates,  there  is  not  a  trace  in 
Xenophon.  He  even  condemns  his  fellow-disciple  for  the 
liberties  he  takes  with  the  name  of  their  master.  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  censure  of  Xenophon,  and  his  silence 
with  respect  to  this  mysterious  and  unprofitable  wisdom, 
except  upon  the  supposition,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the 
instructions  of  Socrates,  and  was  either  drawn  by  Plato  from 
his  own  boundless  imagination,  or  picked  up  in  his  convert 
sation  with  the  priests  of  Egypt  ?  That  much  of  the  vain 
wisdom  and  false  philosophy,  which  Plato  prized,  was  repu- 
diated by  Socrates,  we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Cice- 
ro.§  But,  independently  of  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  who 
that  has  formed  his  conception  of  the  great  philosopher  from 
the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  can  believe,  for  a  moment,  that 
he  ever  countenanced  such  sentiments  as  are  found  in  the 
Republic,  or  indulged  in  such  speculations  as  occur  in  the  ' 
Meno  ?  And  yet  it  is  upon  such  sentiments  and  specula- 
tions, that  Mr.  Mitchell  and  his  reviewer  would  establish  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  Aristophanic  Socrates,  and  justify  the 
poet,  in  the  bitter  satire  and  overwhelming  ridicule  which 
be  heaped  upon  the  sage.  Let  our  readers  review  the  char- 
acter which  we  have  given  of  Socrates ;  let  them  contem- 
plate  his  modesty,  his  pure  morality  and  unaffected  piety, 

♦  Athenaeus  relates  a  similar  story.  Vid.  Tenneman's  Life  of  Plato  in 
Selections  from  the  Gennan,  by  Edwards  and  Park,  p.  324. 

t  Ouin.  Inst.  I.,  19.  Val.  Max.  VIII.  7.  Plin.  Nat  Hist  XXX.,  I.  It 
is  sometimes  stated  that  Plato  conversed  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  But 
this  is  contradicted  by  stubborn  dates.  The  statement  is  made,  we  pre- 
sume, on  the  authority  of  Augustine  De  Doc.  Christ  II.  28.  He  aiierwards 
corrected  the  error,  in  his  Retrac.  II.,  4. 

:  Cic.  Tus.  Disp.  I.,  17. 

§DeFin.V.29.  Acad.  1. 12.  DeN.D.I.l2.  In  this  last  passage  he  cen- 
sures Xenophon,  but  on  grounds  which  we  have  shown  to  be  unt^able. 
32  voL^v. — ^No.  9. 
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his  life  of  practical  benevolence,  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit 
of  his  philosophy,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they  discern 
any  resemblance  to  that  vaunting  pretender,  atheist,  and 
mystagogue,  whom  the  author  of  tne  Clouds  held  up  to  the 
derision  of  his  Athenian  audience  7  Surely,  no  man  was 
ever  more  mistaken  in  his  hero.  His  contemporaries  seem 
to  have  thought  so  ;  for  the  play  was  condemned  at  its  first 
representation;  not,  certainly,  for  lack  of  merit, — for  it 
abounds  with  the  most  pungent  wit,  the  broadest  humor  and 
the  noblest  poetry, — but  because  of  its  irreverent  treatment 
of  the  philosopher,  before  a  people  that  had  not  yet  lost  aU 
respect  for  virtue. 

We  acquit  Aristophanes  of  any  share  in  the  condemna* 
tion  of  Socrates.  We  yield  no  credence  to  the  calumny, 
that  he  was  bribed  by  the  enemies  of  the  philosopher.  Even 
if  the  discrepancy  of  dates  did  not  refute  the  charge,*  we 
could  not  believe  him  capable  of  uniting  with  Anytus  and 
his  compeers,  in  their  diabolical  efibrt  to  bring  the  best  of 
the  Athenians  to  the  hemlock.  He  was  a  professed  wit ; 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  such  to  be  less  conscientious  in 
the  selection  of  their  victim,  than  vigorous  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons.  Like  Lucian,  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Swift  and  Sterne, 
he  may  have  been  more  ambitious  to  display  his  genius  than 
to  benefit  mankind,  and  provided  his  own  reputation  were 
advanced,  cared  very  little  whether  his  poisoned  arrows 
rankled  in  the  bosom  of  guilt,  or  disturbed  the  repose  of  vir- 
tue. Perhaps  there  was  some  jealousy,  too,  in  the  motives 
which  urged  his  attack  upon  the  philosopher.  His  faint 
praise  of  iEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  his  splenetic  hatred 
of  Euripides,  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  certainly  give  some 
countenance  to  the  suspicion.  It  ought  to  be  recollected,  in 
justification  of  Socrates,  that  the  same  reckless  wit  that  iden- 
tified him  with  the  sophists,  branded  with  the  odious  epithet 
of  woman-hater,  the  amiable  author  of  the  Alcestis,  a  pro- 
duction embodying  the  most  afiecting  instance  of  woman's 
generous  and  self-sacrificing  love.  We  are  conscious  of  no 
antipathy  to  the  Attic  comedian.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  fain  join  with  Mr.  Mitchell  in  hiding  his  moral  delin- 
quency. But  we  must  say,  in  parting  with  him,  that  his  as- 
sault upon  Socrates  and  Euripides  reminds  us  of  the  impious 
king  of  Babylon,  who  tore  down  the  altars  of  the  gods  to 
erect  from  the  ruins  a  colossus  to  his  own  pride. 
*  The  Clouds  was  exhibited  twenty-five  years  beiore  the  trial  of  Socntes. 
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The  vindication  of  Socrates  has  expanded  beyond  due 
bounds,  in  our  hands ;  and  we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  rea- 
der, as  well  as  ourselves,  that  it  were  done.  But  the  accu- 
sers of  Socrates  have  recently  presented  a  new  issue ;  and 
we  must  meet  them  there  before  we  close.  The  philosophy 
of  the  ancient  sage  is  to  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  mu- 
tility ;  and  the  mild  effulgence  of  that  orb,  which  has  shone 
upon  the  path  of  mankind  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
is  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  dazzling  light  of  more  modern  lumi- 
naries. Bentham  and  Bacon  are  to  lord  it  over  the  whole 
hemisphere.  Dr.  Bowering,  the  exponent  of  Benthamism, 
associates  Socrates  and  Plato,  "talking  nonsense  under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  wisdom ;"  and  would  have  us  discern  in 
the  quondam  occupant  of  Queen^Square  Place,  an  intellec- 
tual Columbus,  the  discoverer  of  a  new  continent  in  morals. 
We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  expose  the  assump- 
tions of  the  utilit^an  school.*  We  have  already  said  enough 
to  refute  their  irreverent  reflections  upon  Socrates,  with 
whom  the  stammering  octogenarian  possessed  no  points  of 
similitude,  except  the  clumsy  affectation  of  a  simple  garb 
and  a  homely  farcf 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Macaulay  among  the  assailants 
of  Socrates.  We  regret  to  see  the  splendid  i>ower8,  which 
were  so  worthily  dedicated  to  the  task  of  vindicating  the 
fame  of  Milton  and  Cromwell,  employed  in  disparaging  the 
claims  of  the  Grecian  philosopher.  This  ingenious  and  ele- 
gant writer,  in  his  article  on  Bacon,  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, has  contrasted  the  philosophy  of  the  English  and  the 
Athenian  sage ;  and  while  he  awards  to  the  one,  the  high 
praise  of  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  he  can  see 
m  tho  other  little  to  commend.  In  this  depreciation  of  the 
Socratic  philosophy,  he  thinks  also  that  he  has  the  sanction 
of  Bacon's  honored  name.    "Our  great  countryman,"  says 

«  See  an  article  in  the  Southern  Review,  vol.  7,  by  an  able  and  el^fant 
scholar,  alas !  now  no  more.  The  thorough-going  utilitarian,  might  be  ap- 
propriately addressed  in  the  words  of  Admetus  to  Pheres,  qravrcjv  diaitpiitsig 
cU^uyioc    Eurip.  Aloes.  658. 

t  it  would  seem,  from  a  hint  dropped  by  Cicero,  De  Off.  1. 41,  that  it  was 
by  no  means  unconmion  for  pretenders  to  philosophy  to  ape  the  manners  of 
its  great  teacher.  After  Aristippus  introduced  the  fashion  of  wearing  long 
beards,  a  host  of  aspiring  dances  cultivated  the  philosophic  appendage. 
Such  pretensions  are  "by  the  barber's  razor  best  subdued.'*^  A  pair  of  scis- 
sors might  have  banished  fi:om  the  earth  nearly  all  the  wisdom  that  then 
existed. 
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he,  ''evidently  did  not  consider  the  revolution  which  Socra- 
tes effected  in  philosophy,  a  happy  event."* 

We  must  first  attend  to  Mr.  Macaulay.  If  we  succeed, 
as  we  trust  we  shall,  in  removing  his  objections,  we  can  then 
approach  with  more  confidence  the  venerable  shade  of  Ba- 
con ;  and  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to  show  that  the  English 
philosopher,  instead  of  deploring  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
has  reserved  his  censures  for  his  successors,  who  mingled 
their  own  baneful  speculations  with  the 

'Mellifluous  streams  that  watered  all  the  schools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new," 

perverting  his  dialectics  into  wordy  disputation,  and  substi- 
tuting for  his  modest  confession  of  ignorance  on  subjects 
too  deep  for  human  penetration,  their  own  immoral  and  un- 
limited scepticism. 

Mr.  Macaulay's  objections  proceed  upon  the  false  assump- 
tion to  which  we  have,  already,  more  than  once,  adverted — 
the  identity  of  the  ideal  philosopher  which  Plato  has  drawn, 
and  the  real  Socrates.  He  quotes  certain  remarks  from  the 
Republic  of  Plato,  in  which  arithmetic,  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy are  referred  to,  in  terms  of  undue  disparagement, 
as  subservient  to  mental  discipline  rather  than  to  practical 
results ;  and  seems  to  think  that  he  has  made  his  charge  good 
against  the  philosophy  of  Socrates.  It  is  unjust  even  to 
rlato,  to  press  these  passages  too  much,  since  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  elsewhere  in  a  different  manner.  To  Socra- 
tes they  are  entirely  inapplicable.  According  to  him,  the 
value  of  these  sciences  consists  solely  in  their  utility,  in  their 
application  to  the  purposes  of  practical  life ;  and  his  grand 
objection  to  the  professors  of  physical  science  in  his  day, 
was,  that  they  wandered  into  fruitless  speculations  and  theo- 
ries, instead  of  making  their  investigations  tributary  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.f  If,  in  some  respects,  he  was  disposed 
to  narrow  too  much  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge, 
and  dissuade  his  followers  from  pursuits,  which  have  since 
led  to  the  happiest  results,  it  must  be  recollected  also,  that 
Bacon  has  spoken  slightingly  of  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  because  he  despised  the  arrogant 
claims  which  were  set  forth  by  the  advocates  of  mathemati- 
cal science,  and  distrusted  its  utility.;]: 


*  Macaii]ay*s  Miscellanies,  vol.  3,  p.  444. 

t  Mem.  IV.,  cap.  7. 

I  De  Augmen.  Lib.  3,  cap.  6. 
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There  is  no  contrast  between  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
and  the  philosophy  of  Socrates.  They  have  the  same  aim, 
and  are  actuated  by  the  same  spirit.  Bacon  and  Socrates 
were  fellow-laborers  in  the  same  great  field :  and  the  only 
difference  between  them  is,  that  while  one  sought  chiefly  the 
physical  welfare  of  man,  the  other  gave  the  preference  to  his 
moral  interests.  Each  surveyed,  with  comprehensive  mind, 
the  condition  and  wants  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  So- 
crates was  deeply  impressed  with  man's  moral  degradation, 
Bacon  with  his  phpical  destitution.  And  the  reasons  are 
obvious.  Socrates  lived  in  an  age  of  Sophists  and  juggling 
politicians.  He  saw  the  great  deeps  that  were  about  to  pour 
forth  a  disastrous  deluge  over  the  world,  and  he  hoped,  by 
the  enunciation  of  a  living  system  of  moral  truth,  to  build  an 
ark  for  the  saving  of  the  nations.  Bacon  appeared  upon  the 
stage  of  action  when  the  world  had  just  escaped  from  the 
bondage  of  the  dark  ages,  and  the  war  of  opinions  to  which 
the  Reformation  gfave  rise.  The  gloomy  asceticism  of  the 
middle  ages  had  enjoined  neglect  of  the  body  and  contempt 
of  physical  comfort,  and  amid  the  struggles  and  throes  of  the 
mighty  revolution  that  followed,  when  opposite  parties  were 
contending  for  the  empire  of  the  soul,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  sur- 
prising that  they  forgot  that  men  had  bodies  to  be  fed  and 
cloth^.  It  is  the  merit  of  Bacon  that  he  directed  attention 
to  the  phjrsical  welfare  of  man.  But  neither  Bacon  nor  So- 
crates was  exclusive  in  his  views/  Physical  and  moral 
science  entered  into  the  plans  of  both  ;  and  the  relative  pro- 
portion, in  which  they  should  be  intermingled,  was  to  be  de- 
termined by  utility,  their  bearing  upon  human  happiness. 
They  were  both  eminently  practical  philosophers.  If  either 
was  induced  by  that  peculiarity  of  the  mind  which  causes  a 
favorite  object  to  expand,  in  its  estimation,  beyond  its  real 
dimensions,  to  attach  a  disproportionate  share  of  importance 
to  his  own  sphere  of  labor,  it  was  perfectly  natural.  But 
the  error  of  Socrates,  if  this  were  his  error,  is  the  more  noble. 
If  he  preferred  the  moral  to  the  physical  welfare  of  man,  it 
was  because  he  viewed  him  in  his  loftiest  capacities,  and 
graced  with  his  noblest  endowments.  Socrates  aimed  at 
the  moral  elevation  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  started  in 
a  noble  race  for  a  noble  prize,  and  he  would  not  stop  to  pick 
up  even  the  golden  apple. 

♦  Nov.  Organum,  Lib.  I.  Aph:  127. 
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A  spinning  jennies  be 

«.eam-boats  and  whisking 

in  bonum  of  rational  exist- 

ocrates  presents  little  claim  to 


consisteth  not  in  the  abundance 
^ssesseth.  Steam-mills  and  water- 
.  power-presses  are  all  good  in  their 
.tent  oven  for  baking  bread.  But  man 
J  alone.  There  is  something  nobler  than 
yfe  are  higher  aspirations  in  man  than  those 
/{rota  flesh  and  blood ;  and  so  long  as  he  shall 
lis  exalted  destiny,  he  will  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
^r  of  Socrates  to  the  specious  allurements  of  a 
ial  utilitarianism.  For  our  part,  were  we  com- 
jce  the  choice,  we  should  forego  even  a  residence 
r  Atalantis  for  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  feet 
thenian,  and  listening  to  the  charming  notes  of 
)hilosophy,  which  refines  our  moral  and  social 
id  imbues  us  with  the  only  principles  upon  which 
I  to  enjoy  even  the  physicsd  comforts  and  conve- 
fe. 

injust  to  the  memory  of  Bacon  to  bring  his  phi- 
I  competition  with  that  of  his  great  predecessor. 

uib.  I.Aph.43,59. 
terature,  vol.  II.  p.  70,  note. 
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Nor  was  this  any  part  of  his  intention.  True  it  is  that  he 
has  classed  his  followers,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Ze«o,  Epictetus, 
and  Theophrastus,  in  the  same  category  with  Gorgias  and 
his  fellow  Sophists,  as  tending  alike  to  generate  a  vain  and 
disputatious  philosophy.*  But  his  admiration  of  Socrates  is 
sincere  and  unbounded ;  and  in  answer  to  all  the  aspersions 
which  have  been  cast  upon  his  name,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
quote  Bacon's  own  vindication  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
splendid  eulogium  which  he  has  pronounced  upon  his  vir- 
tues. Socrates  ille  heroibus  annumeratus  est,  et  mempria 
ejus  hominibus  tarn  divinis,  quam  humanis,  honoribus  cu- 
mulata  ;  quim  disputationes  ejus,  tanquam  corruptrices 
morum  prius  habitse,  pro  praesentissimis  mentis  morumque 
antidotis  ab  omni  posteritate  celebrabantur.t 

If  we  turn  from  the  S3rstems  of  philosophy  to  contemplate 
the  men,  who  can  hesitate  in  the  choice  ?  Whose  example 
has  been  most  fruitful  in  good  to  mankind  ?  that  of  the  mar- 
tyr of  virtue,  or  the  votary  of  science, — of  "poor  Socrates," 
whose  name  is  embalmed  by  the  veneration  of  ages,  or  of 
him,  whom  no  unfriendly  hand  has  transmitted  to  posteri- 
ty, as 

"The  greatcrt,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 
We  confess  that  we  are  reluctant  to  proceed  farther.    We 
are  unmanned  by  our  tenderness  for  the  memory  of  the 

♦  Nov.  Org.  lab.  I.  Aph.  71. 

t  De  Aagmen.  Lib.  I.  Bacon's  Works.  London.  1837,  vol.  3.  p.  294. 
Socrates  is  also  denominated,  sincerus  et  solidos  veritatis  investigator.  De 
Angmen.  II.  cap.  3.  Advancement.  B.  II.  See  also  De  Angmen.  I.  p.  296. 
v.  cap.  4.  p.  36^.  The  only  apparent  exceptions  to  the  tone  of  admiration, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  Socrates,  are  foona  in  De  Aagmen.  I.  p.  300,  ana 
Nov.  Org.  I.  Aph.  79.  In  the  former  passage  his  censnre  is  evidently 
founded  m  misapprehension— omnia  in  aabis  relinqnens,  being  applicable 
to  the  Academics,  but  not  to  Socrates.  The  remark  in  the  latter  passage, 
that  the  example  of  Socrates  diterred  men  from  the  cultivation  or  natural 
science,  is  historically  true ;  but  we  have,  w»  think,  exhibited  the  grounds 
of  his  justification.  Bacon  was  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  successors  of 
Socrates.  While  he  pays  due  homage  to  the  intellectual  greamess  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  he  does  not  disguise  his  opinion,  that  their  writings  have 
proved  detrimental  to  true  science.  De  Aug.  III.  ch.  4.  Cogilata  et  Visa, 
vol.  2,  p.  640.  Nov.  Org.  I.  Aph.  77, 96.  Impetus  Philosophici,  vol.  2,  p. 
674.  His  contempt  of  Aristotle  is  unbounded.  Impostorum  maximus,  the 
anti-christ  of  science,  an  Attila  or  Genseric,  an  Ottoman  kin^  who  secured 
his  reign  by  putting  to  death  his  brothers— are  the  terms  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him.  It  must,  however,  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  these  censures  are 
confined  to  physical  science.  Bacon  praises  the  moral  treatises  of  Plato 
and  Aristotte  I  and  even  their  argument  &om  fiual  causes,  against  which  he 
inveighs  in  physics,  he  deems  appropriate  in  metaphysics.  Impetus  Phi- 
iosqpSid.    be  Aug.  UI.  4.  vol.  2.  pp.  687,  338. 
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^teai  though  erring  sage.  We  take  no  pleasure  in  blacken* 
mg  the  nam^of  one  who  so  dearly  expatiated  his  crimes. 
When  we  contemplate  the  sad  results  of  nis  "hapless  choice," 
the  gloomy  hours  of  his  imprisonment,  his  agonizing  confes- 
sions and  bitter  tears,  his  deep  humiliation  and  ruin,  and  the 
humble  faith  with  which  his  lofty  spirit,  broken  by  the  storms 
of  state,  sought  refuge  in  the  benign  provisions  and  ennobling 
hopes  of  Christianity,  and  found  "a  peace  above  all  earthly 
dignities,"  we  pause  at  the  sight  of  greatness  fallen  so  low. 
of  virtue  so  utterly  prostrate,  of  repentance  so  deep  and  sin- 
cere ;  and  have  no  feelings  but  to  cast  the  mantle  of  charity 
over  his  imperfections ;  and  were  it  not  in  justice  to  the 
fame  of  Socrates,  with  whom  Bacon  has  been  injudiciously 
brought  into  competition,  we  should  here  close  our  remarks. 

iyC)  5'aToXffcof  sifiu  (fvyyevrj  ^eov 

wvrtfig  odvayxri  rmdi  fxoi  roXfuxv  <f')(s6sTv,    Mschj.  Trom.  16. 

We  would  not  harm  the  modern  Prometheus.  But  let  our  rea- 
ders reflect  upon  the  great  vices  which  deformed  the  personal 
character  of  the  English  philosopher, — the  pliant  morality 
which  stooped  to  the  basest  means  to  accomplish  its  ends, — 
the  cruelty  which  drag^d  to  the  torture  an  unoffending  old 
clergyman, — the  'venality  and  corruption  which  provoked 
the  caustic  satire  of  Coke,  and  excited  the  pity  of  more  gene- 
rous rivals, — the  ingratitude  which  assailed  the  memory  of 
his  generous  friend  Essex,  and  tasked  all  his  ingenuity  to 
blacken  his  fame, — the  petty  ambition  to  which  he  prostitu- 
ted his  princely  endowments,  employing  himself  in  "things 
for  which  he  was  least  fit," — his  grovelling  devotion  to  ex- 
ternal splendor, — the  false  and  showy  Delilah,  for  whose  fa- 
vors he  submitted  to  be  shorn  of  his  almost  super-human 
power  and  glory, — the  whole  course  of  his  checkered  life, 
until  it  terminates  in  the  tomb, 

"His  race  of  glory  run  and  race  ofBhame :" 

and  they  will  turn,  with  feelings  of  grateful  relief,  to  the 
character  of  him  who  has  won  from  every  generation  the 
praise  of  lofty  and  consistent  virtue. 
If  Bacon 

*Trom  the  gloom 
or  cloistered  monks  and  jargon-teaching  schools 
Led  forth  the  true  philosophy," 
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it  Is  the  glory  of  Socrates  that  lie  M  forth  virtue  fVom  the 
retreats,  to  which  the  wickedness  of  amn  had  banished  her, 
and  called  the  world  to  gaze  upon  her  divine  beauty ;  en- 
forced her  claims  by  the  eloquence  tff  his  blameless  life,  and 
dyinf2f,  bequeathed  to  posterity  an  example,  which  no  man 
cau  tnily  study  without  becoming  wiser  and  better. 


Art.  VII.— critical  NOTICES. 

1^— TAe  Mysteries  cf  Paris.  A  Romance  of  ihe  Rick  ani  Pom-*  By 
Eugene  Sub.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Hbnbt  C.  DsMOia 
New-York:  J.  Winchester.    1844  > 

Mb.  Deming  has  made  a  very  graceful  and  spirited  translation  of  this 
popular,  and,  in  some  respects,  very  remarkable  work.  It  is  a  work  in 
which  the  author  appears  in  the  two-fold  character  oi  the  phiiosapher 
and  romancer.  In  his  former  character,  we  are  not  prepared  to  esteem 
M.  Sue,  very  highly.  So  far  as  the  benevolence  of  his  philosophy  ex- 
tends, it  is  no  doubt  highly  creditable  and  praiseworthy.  Whether  it  be 
available  to  any  great  degree  for  the  benefit  of  his  species,  is  another 
matter.  The  subject  is  one  which  involves  numerous  difficulties,  and  is 
not  more  lucid,  because  it  is  also  one  which  is  particularly  susceptible 
of  ingenious  speculation.  We  do  not  perceive  that  the  opinions  of  M. 
Sue,  even  when  most  novel,  are  quite  original,  and  when  so,  we  are  not 
so  sure  that  they  are  then  either  true  or  wholesome.  But  it  is  not  as  a 
philosopher  that  we  have  need  to  examine  our  author,  whose  attractions 
will  be  found  in  his  picturesqueness  of  detail,  his  variety  of  resource, 
the  spirit  of  his  narrative,  and  the  general  novelty — to  us-M)f  his  mate- 
rial. His  story  certainly  lays  bare  a  condition  of  things  in  the  moral 
an4  social  world  of  Paris,  of  which,  in  our  inartificial  inferiority,  and  ig- 
norance, in  this  country,  we  could  have  had  no  adequate  conception. 
Even  now,  we  must  ask  ourselves, — ^"Can  these  things  be  true]'*  We 
can  very  well  comprehend,  from  our  own  observation  and  experience, 
how,  here  and  there,  a  monster  like  the  ^^Schoolmaster"  or  ^La  Chou- 
ette,"  and  *Hhe  Notary,'*  might  be  found,  in  a  great  metropolitan  city 
like  Paris  or  London; — ^bnt  that  there  should  be  whole  massed  commu- 
nities of  such  nK>n8ter8, — these,  too,  the  creatures  of  a  social  condition 
which,  having  made,  suflbre  them  still  to  be  free,  and  to  prey  upon  its 
own  bowels,  with  an  industry  and  rage  equally  ardent  and  unscrupulous, 
is,  of  all  things,  the  most  astonishing  and  terrible.  While  we  are  wiL 
ling  to  yield  considerable  credence  to  an  author,  like  M.  Sue,  who  has 
no  reserves,  and  who  nowhere  shows  the  halting  and  hesitancy  of  a  wri- 
83  VOL.  y. — no.  9. 
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tar  who  ii  compelled  to  tax  his  inventioiiy  we  are  yet  free  to  declare, 
that  we  must  have  better  testiEoony  before  we  fiubscribe  unheeitatingly 
to  the  general  truth  of  this  narrative  as  a  picture  even  of  Paris.  We 
are  afraid  that  our  author  has  simply  labored  to  ^^out-Herod  Herod," 
and,  in  the  construction  of  a  story  of  crime,  to  throw  into  the  shade  the 
frequent  exaggerations  of  revolting  pictures  by  which  preceding  roman* 
cers  appealed  to  the  prurient  appetites  of  vulgar  readers. 

The  plan  of  publishing  in  weekly  or  monthly  parts,  is  particularly 
favorable  to  this  mode  of  accumulating  horrors.  The  simple  task  before 
the  author,  in  such  a  mode  of  publication,  is  to  keep  up  the  stimulus, — 
to  see  that  the  excitement  of  the  reader  does  not  flag  ;  and  thus  it  is 
that,  action  becoming  the  paramount  object,  propriety  loses  its  claims, 
and  the  symmetry  of  parts,  and  even  of  individual  character,  becomes 
an  inferioT  consideration.    The  same  practice  results  in  a  diminished 
regard  to  the  frame- work  and  general  d.  pendance  of  the  several  periods 
of  the  story.    The  scheme  of  the  '^Mysteries  of  Paris,"  is  equally  im- 
probable and  inartistical.    It  depends  for  its  success  upon  its  startling 
ents, — its  strong  contrasts, — its  scenes  equally  strange 
e, — sometimes  horrible  and  revolting, — but  at  all  times 
ell  drawn  and  elaborately  carried  out    Such  a  career  as 
be  would  be  impossible  in  any  city.    For  young  persons 
vhose  characters  are  as  yet  unformed,  it  is  a  volume  in 
e  pernicious.    Such  an  episode  as  that  powerful  one — 
ainful  and  humiliating  in  the  extreme — of  Cicely  and  the 
id,  should  alone  be  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  the  hands 
of  every  woman  not  already  and  utterly  abandoned.    The  story  of  Cic- 
ely and  David  on  the  coast  of  Floridn,  is  equally  loathsome  and  ridicu- 
lous.   Its  gross  and  absurd   improbabilities,  to  those  who  know  the 
country  and  the  people,  can  provoke  no  sentiments  but  those  of  scorn 
and  disgust,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  betrays  one  of  the  thousand 
modes  by  which  the  innovating  spirit  of  false  philanthropy  is  working 
adversely  to  our  institutions.    The  frequent  power  of  these  passages  in 
the  "Mysteries"  is  not  denied ;  but  this  very  power  makes  the  work 
still  more  objectionable  in  portions  where  the  object  is  falsehood  and  In- 
justice.   The  scene  in  which  the  "Schoolmaster"  is  deprived  of  his 
sight  is  one  of  these — a  terrible  scene — admirably  drawn  throughout ; 
but  beyond  all  moral  and  social  sanction,  and  very  much  impairing  the 
claims  of  Rodolpbe  to  the  applause  which  the  author  every  where  chal- 
lenges for  his  benevolence,  his  nobleness,  his  justice.    The  deserts  of 
the  criminal  are  one  thing,  the  power  to  punish  is  another.    The  philo- 
sophy upon  which  Rodolphe  works,  is  that  by  which  crime  is  to  be  pre- 
vented— the  only  Christian  doctrine — not  that  by  which  it  is  punished. 
"Vengeance  is  the  Lord's  !"  is  the  axiom  under  which  the  prisons  are 
to  be  purged  and  reformed ; — the  security  of  society,  not  the  wretch  who 
invades  its  peace,  being  the  great  principle  upon  which  modem  philan- 
thropy prepares  to  build  up  the  fabric  of  reform  in  all  that  concerns  the 
relations  of  the  community  to  its  felons. 
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The  Bequel  of  the  work,  under  the  title  of  ^^Gerolstein,**  is  tame  and 
shows  a  jaded  invention.  The  moment  the  author  withdrew  from  the 
sinks  and  stews  of  Paris,  his  invention  seems  to  have  failed  him.  We 
may  almost  suppose  that  he  grew  tired  of  his  task.  This  'lame  and  im- 
potent conclusion,'  resulted  necessarily  from  the  plan  upon  which  he 
wrought ; — a  plan  which  did  not  contemplate  the  perfection  of  design, 
but  only  a  succession  of  wild,  wondrous  and  terrible  events.  The  story 
should  properly  have  ended  at  the  barriers  of  Paris,  with  the  death  of 
Chourineur,  and  the  final  escape  of  Goualeuse,  from  the  horrors  which 
surrounded  her,  to  a  country  where  all  was  peace  and  sweetness,  and 
all  was  in  happy  correspondence  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  own 
etherial  nature.  Readers,  generally,  we  think  will  reproach  the  author 
for  the  fate  of  La  Fleur  Marie,  and  yet,  if  the  story  was  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  period  we  have  assigned  for  its  proper  close,  we  do  not  see 
what  else  he  could  have  done  with  her.  Her  destiny  seems  to  be  equally 
in  keeping  with  her  character  and  history.  We  are  not  sure  that  she  is 
not  made  too  morbidly  to  reflect,  in  the  day  of  her  pride  and  prosperity, 
upon  the  period  of  her  involuntary  shame  and  degradation ;  ye^  this  too, 
is,  in  considerable  degree,  in  keeping  with  the  same  character,  seen 
through  all  its  phases.  The  work,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble onb  in  more  respects  than  one,  and  to  those  whose  pa^ions  have 
been  trained  and  subdued  by  thought,  and  time,  and  experience,  it  will 
open  new  views  of  society,  if  not  of  man.  At  all  events,  to  tbem,  it 
cannot  be  hurtful,  may  be  healthful,  and  must  be  highly  interesting. 
But,  from  the  young,  we  would  as  religiously  exclude  it,  as  we  would 
exclude  the  gross  pictures  of  similar  histories,  addressed  to  the  eye, 
which  issue  from  the  same  prurient  regions.  The  American  translator 
deserves  commendation  for  the  general  excellence  of  his  translation. 
The  publisher  has  also  creditably  performed  his  part  The  edition  be- 
fore us,  is  on  good  paper,  in  a  type  clean  and  new,  and  the  impression  is 
very  far  superior  to  the  usual  style  of  our  cheap  publications. 


2. — Alison^s  Hislary  of  Europe,  4  vols.  New-York:  Harper  d& Brotlwrt. 

1843. 

The  publication  of  the  American  edition  of  this  work  is  at  length 
completed,  and  in  a  style  sufficiently  neat  to  make  it  eligible  to  every  li- 
brary. It  shall  form  a  subject  of  our  future  analysis.  At  present  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  acknowledging  its  general  merits, — its 
spirit, — eloquence, — every  thing,  but  its  truth  in  what  concerns  Ame- 
rica. So  far  as  republics  and  republican  institutions  and  principles  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Alison,  if  he  sees  at  all,  seeks  through  the  very  green- 
est medium  of  hostility, — as  a  man  darkly,  or  coming  suddenly  out  of 
darkness  into  a  great  light  He  is  not  capable  of  the  truth — not  equal 
to  its  comprehension  at  all — in  any  matter  that  brings  our  country  into 
the  discussion.  But  that  his  book  is  very  valuable  on  many  accoante^ 
we  are  not  prepared  to  question. 
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Z^^Ck)hmba:  or  the  Carsican  Revenge,  A  Tale,  Translated  from  the 
French  ^Pbosper  Mebimee,  by  a  South-Carolinian.  Charles- 
ton :  fiurges  6l  James.    1843. 

Th£  great  iiuccess  which  has  attended  the  pablication  of  certain  re- 
cent translations  from  the  French,  is  likely  to  bring  us  rapidly  and  large- 
ly interested  in  the  piquant  literature  of  that  very  lively  people ;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  native  literature  rf  our  own^ — which  is  the  present 
besetting  apprehension  of  the  thoughtful-minded  among  us, — it  ij  per- 
haps just  as  well  that  Jean  Crapaiid  should  divide,  in  some  degree,  the 
wholesale  admiration  with  which  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  the 
labors  of  his  mighty  rival  and  close  neighbor.  It  is  a  consideration  of 
this  kind,  rather  than  their  intrinsic  value,  that  makes  ue  delight  to  see 
the  novels,  from  the  Swedish,  of  Frederika  Bremer,  and  which  persuades 
US  of  the  efficacy  of  an  increasing  intimacy  with  the  writings  of  noodem 
Germany.  By  these  new  acquaintance,  we  are  taught  a  lesson,  which 
it  has  not  been  easy  for  our  people  to  learn, — namely,  that  our  English 
friends  do  not  carry  a  monopoly  of  all  of  the  precious  goods  of  thought, 
and  wit,  and  philosophy,  and  sentiment;  that  the  Bulwer's,  the  D'ls- 
raeli's  and  the  Dickens',  are  not  the  unchallenged  masters  in  their  se- 
veral departments ;  and  that,  if  we  are  disposed  to  concede  their  entire 
superiority  over  our  minds,  such  a  concession  is  not  made  by  other  na- 
tions, which  have,  indeed,  very  good  reasons  for  asserting  their  own.  The 
writings  of  Eugene  Sue,  Prosper  Merim^  and  others,  are  likely  to 
make  us  better  judges  of  modern  French  romance,  than  those  of  Greorge 
Sand  and  Paul  de  Kock;  though,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  that  there 
are  still  too  many  things  in  the  stories  of  the  first  named  of  these  au- 
thors, too  highly  seasoned  with  the  peculiar  and  dangerous  condiments, 
by  which  the  works  of  the  last  of  them  are  commended  to  the  vulgar 
admiration. 

From  any  objections  of  this  sort,  the  volume  before  us,  from  the  pen 
of  Prosper  Merimce,  is  happily  exempt  It  is  a  tale  of  passion,  charac- 
teristic of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  times  and  people  aiAong  which 
and  whom  the  scene  is  jaid ;  full  of  exciting  incidents  and  materials,  but 
perfectly  unexceptionable  in  morals.  The  translation  does  full  justice 
to  the  style  of  the  author.  His  version  is  free,  easy  and  not  deficient  in 
gracefulness.  We  owe  it  —  though  this  does  not  appear  upon  the  title 
page — to  a  friend  and  neighbor — Mr.  Frederick  A.  Porcher,  of  St  John, 
Berkeley,  in  this  State, — a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  education,  well 
knov.n  to  a  select  circle  of  friends  and  admirers,  for  his  amiable  man- 
ners, and  intellectual  acquisitions;  who  contrives,  amidst  the  seclusion 
of  our  country  life,  to  solace  the  cares  of  the  planter,  by  an  occasional 
dallianoe  with  the  Muses.  We  trust  that  the  success  of  this,  his  first 
■ally  into  print,  will  be  such  as  to  prompt  to  a  renewal  of  his  public  la- 
bors; and  that  he  will  not  always  confine  himself  to  the  subordinate 
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tasks  of  the  translator.  Colomba  is  from  the  press  of  our  own  publish- 
ers, of  whose  ability  to  do  good  work,  our  quarterly  issues  bear  always 
the  most  ample  testimony.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  in  neat  form,  and 
on  paper  very  superior  to  that  generally  employed  by  the  cheap  pub- 
lishers. 


€^—Hitrper'8  Pictorial  Bible^^The  Holy  Bible.  Harper* s  Illuminated 
and  new  Pictorial  Bible.  New-York :  [Published  in  numbers.] 
Harper  d&  Brothers.    1844 

A  rich  and  beautiful  work.  The  American  press  continues  to  sur- 
prise us  with  the  singular  and  contradictory  extremes,  at  one  moment, 
of  publications  rarely  exquisite  for  their  typographical  and  pictorial  ex- 
cellence ;  and,  at  another,  for  the  villainously  coarse  materials  and  ras- 
cally style  of  their  execution.  The  palace  and  the  hovel  go  together  in 
strange  juxtaposition.  Wealth  and  beggary  embrace ;  and  the  rags  of 
pauperism  flout  the  robes  of  luxury  with  the  happiest  efirontery.  The 
facts  may  furnish  some  foundation  for  new  hopes  in  society.  The  base 
editions  have  their  uses  as  well  as  the  best;  and  while  the  latter  appeal 
to  the  tastes  (if  those  whose  morals  are  too  apt  to  have  their  sources  in 
DO  deeper  sentiments;  the  former,  in  spite  of  dingy  paper  and  small 
type,  speak  home  to  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  others,  who  can  afibrd  to 
seek  their  knowledge  through  a  no  more  costly  medium.  At  all  events, 
let  us  hope  that  such  is  the  case  at  present 

^  The  Bible  is  a  volume  equally  deserving  and  susceptible  of  the  most 
rich  and  beautiful  illustration.  The  edition,  of  which  a  first  number 
lies  before  us,  is  exquisitely  conceived  and  finished.  The  publishers 
and  printers  have  exhausted  their  skill  upon  it;  and  the  artist,  whose 
designs  accompany  its  most  glorious  passages,  has  gone  to  his  task  in 
the  happiest  moods  and  moments  of  his  fancy.  Chapman  is  one  of  the 
most  tasteftil  and  fanciful  of  our  painters.  He  was  the  very  man  for 
this  sort  of  labor;  the  demands  of  which  bring  happily  into  exercise  the 
peculiar  gifts  and  graces  of  his  genius.  Pure  and  pleasing  in  his  con- 
ceptions, light  and  felicitous  in  his  touch,  he  has  the  knack  of  hitting  off 
a  group,  a  grovei  a  bit  of  landscape,  or  the  personification  of  a  sentiment; 
with  equal  boldness  and  beauty.  Some  of  the  pictures  in  this  number 
are  very  sweet  and  touching.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  uniformly 
happy.  That  of  **tbe  Creation"  comes  nigh  to  be  a  great  conception; 
while  that  of  the  "Tower  of  Babel*'  is  a  noble  one.  There  are  some 
deformities  in  the  "Death  of  Abel,"  and  "The  Fall  of  Adam,"  though 
very  graceful,  lacks  originality.  The  "Flight  of  Hagar"  is  full  of  fresh- 
ness; and  the  landscape,  which  forms  its  back-ground,  is  appropriately 
ttipressive.    But  where  there  is  so  much  to  commend,  we  cannot  parti- 
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culari^.  We  suppose  it  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  for  general 
beauty  of  design  and  uniform  excellence  of  finish,  the  Amertcan  press 
has  ne?er  sent  forth  a  more  exquisite  volume. 


5. — Proverbial  Philosophy:  A  Book  of  Thoughts  and  Arguments^  origitu 
ally  treated.  By  Mabtin  Farquhab  Tuppeb,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  First  and  second  series.  From  the 
Fifth  London  Edition.    Philadelphia :  Herman  Hooker.  184a 

There  is  something  rather  remarkable  in  the  conception  of  this  vo- 
lume. The  author,  though  no  Solomon,  is  acute,  thoughtful,  and  en- 
dowed with  no  ordinary  powers  of  reflection.  With  a  great  many  com- 
mon-places, his  book  contains  a  great  many  original  suggestions,  which 
deserve  to  be  weighed  seriously,  and  which 'may  furnish  laws  hereafter 
to  other  generations.  They  will  probably  have  verj'  little  effect  on  this. 
A  book  of  proverbs,  like  a  book  of  jokes,  is  not  a  volume  for  continuous 
perus^,  and  we  confess  to  having  only  dipped,  here  and  there,  into  this. 
When  we  shall  have  better  digested  its  contents,  we  shall  no  doubt  con- 
sider it  more  in  detail.  From  the  portions  which  we  have  examined,  we 
are  free  to  believe  that  it  will  well  reward  our  consideration.  Of  the 
plan  of  the  work  we  have  our  doubts.  The  author's  style  is  studiously 
moulded  in  the  antique  form.  A  few  lines  from  his  "Prefatory,"  may 
serve  to  «how  its  character,  and  the  general  vein  of  his  writings.  With- 
out being  verse  exactly,  it  is  printed  as  if  it  were : 

"Thoughts,  that  have  tarried  in  my  mind,  and  peopled  its  inner  chambers, 

The  sober  children  of  reason,  or  desultory  train  ol  fancy; 

Clear-running  wine  of  conviction,  with  the  scum  and  the  lees  of  speculation; 

Com  from  the  sheaves  of  science,  with  stubble  from  mine  own  gamer; 

Searchings  after  Troth,  that  have  tracked  her  secret  lodes. 

And  come  up  again  to  the  surface-world,  with  a  knowledge  grounded 

deeper; 
Arguments  of  high  scope,  that  have  soared  to  the  key-stone  of  heaven, 
And  thence  have  swooped  to  their  certain  mark,  as  the  falcon  to  its  quarry; 
The  fruits  I  have  gathered  ofprudenee,  the  ripened  harvest  of  my  musings; 
These  commend  I  unto  thee,  O  docile  scholar  of  wisdom. 
These  I  give  to  thy  gentle  heart,  thou  lover  of  the  right." 

The  novelty  of  this  style  of  writing  has,  for  its  object,  simply  to  se- 
cure attention.  The  force  of  a  proverb  is  not  to  be  increased  by  a  stu- 
diously antiquated  form  of  expression;  and  we  should  apprehend  that 
such  a  style  would  be  apt  to  discourage  all  but  the  resolute  seeker, — 
the  very  person  for  whom  proverbs  are  not  particularly  intended.  Such 
are  apt  to  make  their  own.  But  we  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of  Mr. 
Tupper  for  another  season.  Meanwhile,  what  is  said,  may  serve  to 
commend  his  book  to  other  readers. 
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0*— Picftifw  cf  Private  Life.  By  Miw.  Ellis:  Author  erf  Wives  of 
England,  etc  First  and  Second  Series.  New- York :  J.  &  H. 
Langley.    1844. 

Ws  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  the  general 
excellence  of  Mrs.  Ellis'  writings.  For  the  family  circle  there  are  none 
better,  and  very  few  half  so  good.  She  not  only  thinks  and  writes  well, 
bat  she  thinks  and  writes  pleasantly.  Her  philosophies  are  not  only 
true,  but  they  are  grateful.  She  does  not  belong  to  that  crabbed  school 
of  moralists,  who  think  that  nothing  can  be  taught  unless  the  birch  is 
forever  held  in  sight,  and  who  take  the  most  effectual  way  to  defeat  the 
usefulness  of  their  own  lessons,  by  driving  their  pupils  from  their  sides. 
Mrs.  Ellis  works  di£^rently,  and  the  consequence  is  that  her  school  is 
always  full  She  is  emphatically  a  popular  writer;  not  one  of  those  to 
provoke  an  uproar  and  to  be  forgotten  by  the  ninth  day,  as  if  they  had 
never  lived ;  but  one  of  those  who  steadily,  though  peihape  slowly, 
make  their  way  into  the  affections  of  their  readers,  and  there  make  their 
lodging-place  forever.  Her  **Picture8  of  Private  Life"  maintain  her 
reputation.  They  are  six  in  number; — sweet,  thoughtful,  agreeable, 
and  touching  stories,  that  form  a  part  of  the  household  chattels  of  the 
young  heart,  and  become  essential  to  its  happiness  in  after  years. 

These  volumes  may  be — nay,  should  be— put  into  the  hands  of  eve- 
ry young  damsel,  as  soon  as  she  has  turned  into  the  pleasant  primrose 
pathways  of  sixteen. 


7v— -Z^  of  Andrew  Jacksonj  PrivaUy  MUitary  and  CivH  With  inns' 
trations.  By  Amos  KENDiXL.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1843. 

This  work  is  to  be  published  in  parts.  We  have  before  us  the  first 
two  numbers,  very  prettily  printed  in  a  large,  clear  type,  on  fine  white 
paper,  and  in  the  very  best  style  of  Harper  &.  Brothers.  It  is  illustrated 
by  several  spirited  engravings,  one  of  which  is  an  admirable  full  length 
of  the  veteran  subject  of  the  memoir.  Of  the  merits  of  the  letter  press 
we  have  every  hope.  The  parts  before  us  are  written  in  a  clear,  manly 
style,  simple  and  forcible,  and  without  diffuseness.  Mr.  Kendall  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  a  vigorous  and  direct,  if  not  an  excursive  writer. 
That  he  is  fully  in  possession  of  his  materials,  we  cannot  question.  He 
is  known  to  possess  the  confidence  of  General  Jackson,  and,  from  long 
contemplation  of  his  labors,  and  familiarity  with  his  character,  he  comes 
properly  prepared  to  do  justice  to  his  fame.  His  memoir  will  no  doubt 
supersede  the  necessity  for  any  other,  and  will  probably — and  we  may 
add  properly — be  made  one  of  the  household  books  of  the  nation. 
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8. — NedPs  History  nf  the  Puritans,  Edited  by  John  V.  ChoulbSi  M.  A. 
With  portraits  on  sleeL  In  two  vols.  New- York:  Harper  d& 
Brothers.    1843. 

A  NEW  edition  of  this  venerable  standard  among  the  modem  Theolo- 
gical Classics,  will  be  found  acceptable  to  our  people  at  this  particular 
juncture; — now,  when  old  things  seem  to  be  threatened  with  being 
done  away,  and  all  things  are  promising  themselves  to  become  new. 
This  work  need  only  to  rely  upon  its  known  merits  and  established  re- 
putation. We  should  speak  unnecessarily  for  the  one,  and  vainly 
against  the  other.  Something,  however,  may  be  said  conmiendatory,  in 
particular,  of  the  present  edition,  which  comes  to  as  in  an  unusually 
good  style,  and  is  illustrated  by  very  excellent  beads  of  the  great  Pun- 
tan  reformers.  It  derives  additional  value  from  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Choules,  whose  notes  are  frequent,  and  useful  in  the  illustration  of  doubt- 
ful or  incorrect  matters  in  the  text 


9. — Ned  Myers;  or  a  Ltfe  before  the  Mast    Edited  by  J,  Fennimobb 

COOFEB. 

"Thou  unrelentinj?  Past, 
Strong  are  the  barriers  round  thy  dark  domain, 

And  fetters  sure  and  fast, 
Hold  all  that  enter  thy  unbreathing  reign.''— Bbtant. 

Philadelphia:  Lea  d&Blanchard.    1843. 

Not  a  novel,  but  a  very  readable  narrative  of  real  life  upon  the  sea. 
Ned  Myers  is  a  bonafid&,  living  and  breathing  sailor,  who,  discovering  in 
his  declining  life,  as  an  invalid,  that  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper  was  an  old 
shipmate,  when  both  of  them  were  boys,  tells  him  his  story,  which  the 
novelist  has  put  into  form,  and  prepared  for  the  public  The  public 
really  ought  to  be  exceedingly  grateful,  as  well  to  Ned  Myers  as  to  his 
biographer.  They  have  given  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  modes  of  life 
among  seamen;  the  sufferings  among  that  wandering  and  unsettled 
class  of  people;  the  hopes  and  fears  which  influence  them;  and  the  too 
irregular  passions  and  principles  by  which  they  are  governed.  It  is 
from  books  of  this  description  that  the  philanthropist,  who  seeks  the 
amelioration  of  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate,  may  derive  his  most 
valuable  suggestions. 
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Art.  I. — Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man: 
Translated  from  the  German  of  John  Godfrey  Her- 
der. By  T.  Churchill.  New- York  :  D.  Applelon  & 
Co.,  200  Broadway.     1841. 

When  a  new  work  is  issued  from  the  press,  in  any  degree 
calculated  to  attract  general  notice,  an  early  review  o?  its 
merits  is  desirable,  to  direct  attenlion  to  its  excellencies,  if  it 
be  excellent,  or  to  unveil  its  errors  and  defects,  if  it  lie  fiiulty. 
Should  years  have  elapsed  since  ilsoriuinal  publication,  and 
should  it  have  been  frequently  referred  to,  durintr  that  period, 
as  a  standard  authority,  a  reprint  seems  to  recognize  it  as  a 
classic,  and  commends  it  to  the  world,  in  such  a  ninnner  as  to 
preclude  the  suspicion  of  vreat  faults,  and  to  deaden  inquiry 
into  the  propriety  of  its  views.  If,  therefore,  a  work  of  real 
excellence  be  reissued  from  the  press,  its  republication  i^;  suf- 
ficiently strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  worth,  to  guar- 
antee for  it  general  acceptance,  and  it  may  be  safely  permitted 
to  go  forth  aofain  into  the  world,  without  auy  ohservaiiou  on 
our  part.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  work  re  published 
should  be  intrinsically  defective,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  put 
in  a  caveat  for  the  benefit  of  others,— and  the  more  easjer  they 
may  be  to  receive  it  without  scrutiny,  and  to  welcome  it 
without  suspicion,  the  more  anxious  should  we  be,  as  review- 
eis,  to  caution  them  against  rashly  admi  ting  to  their  confi- 
dence a  false  guide  and  dangerous  monitor.    We  conceive 
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Herder's  Philosophy  of  History  to  belong  to  this  class ;  and 
ns  the  widely  extended  repuiation  of  the  author,— the  un- 
doubted learning  of  the  work  itself,— the  frequent  reference 
made  to  its  pages  by  distinguished  writers, — the  long  period 
during  which  it  has  been  before  the  public, — its  translation 
into  English  as  early  as  the  year  ISCIO,— and  its  recent  re- 
publication by  an  eminent  American  house, — all  combine  to 
form  such  a  mass  of  evidence  in  its  favor,  as  would,  with 
most  readers,  prevent  suspecion,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  ren- 
der a  morS  important  service  to  them,  than  to  examine  into 
its  merits,  notice  its  errors,  and  guard  them  against  its  falla- 
cious reasoning. 

There  are  many  strong  reasons  for  subjecting  works  of  this 
kind,  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,  to  a  diligent  and  cautious 
examination  at  the  present  time.  A  taste  for  profound  his- 
torical investigation  is  2:radnally  springing  up;  and  what  we 
now  commend,  in  this  department  of  letters,  is  required  to  be 
instinct  with  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  which  would 
formerly  have  satisfied  us.  The  late  historical  productions 
of  France,  Germany  and  England,  give  sufficient  indications 
of  this  change,  which,  however,  being  as  yet  only  in  its  com- 
mencement, has  not  been  able  to  mould  itself  into  a  perfect 
or  generally  appreciable  shape.  The  best  of  the  recent  wri- 
ters of  history  nave  a  dim  and  vague  notion  of  something 
still  wanting  to  complete  their  views;  you  can  trace  it  in 
their  occasional  indecision  and  their  frequent  indistioctnets; 
but  they  are  only  half  conscious  of  the  want,  and,  of  neces- 
sity, remain  unable  to  supply  it.  They  are,  indeed,  striving 
to  give  form  and  developmeiit  to  their  imperfect  conceptions ; 
but  it  will  be  impossible  to  achieve  all  that  they  desire,  until 
they  have  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  deficiency,  and  of  the  means  of  removing  it.  This  will 
explain  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  present  historical  school.  In  reading  the  truly  valuable 
works  of  Guizot,  Cousin,  Michelet,  the  Thierrys,  Ranke, 
Arnold,  d&c.,  we  are  made  but  too  sensible  of  their  want  of 
perfection.  They  give  us  glimpses  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
new  science ;  but  they  have  not  mastered  the  science  them- 
selves, and  they  give  us  little  more  than  glimpses.  A  deeper 
and  more  comprehensive  philosophy,  than  we  have  met  with 
in  preceding  authors,  breathes  through  their  pages,  bat  they 
have  as  yet  no  full  appreciation  of  it  They  are  haunted 
with  a  bright  vision,  which,  in  their  waking  moments,  they 
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are  u cable  wholly  to  recall ;  to  borrow  a  quaint  phrase  from 
Statius,  they  have  all  been  feeding  on  sacred  darkness.* 
Even  in  the  best  passa^pes  of  Guizot  and  Micbelet, — certain- 
ly the  most  profound  of  these  historians, — we  are  rendered 
conscious  of  the  deficiency ;  they  have  wooed  Juno  but  em- 
braced tbe  cloud. 

This  vague  and  imperfect  enunciation  is  naturally  inci- 
dent to  the  early  promulgation  of  any  new  system^  which  is 
calculated  to  introduce  a  sweeping  revolution.  Such  were 
the  indistinct  mutterings  of  phij'osophy,  which  proceeded 
from  Telesius,  Campanella,  and  Giordano  Bruno,  the  great 

Erecursors  of  the  greater  Bacon.  At  the  present  moment, 
istory  is  undergoing  a  change ;  it  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
reformation.  We  see,  from  what  has  of  late  been  produced, 
that  it  is  now  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in 
which  it  was  formerly  written.  In  the  highest  functions  of 
the  historian,  what  ar^  Hume  and  Robertson  to  Michelet, 
Thierry  and  Guizot  ?  The  first  great  name  may  have  been 
a  more  elegant  and  pleasing  writer  than  any  one  whom  mo- 
dern times  have  to  compare  with  him,  but  where  is  the  like 
spirit  of  comprihensi ve  philosophy  1  Since  the  days  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  especially  since  those  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the 
physical  sciences  have  been  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  throw 
mto  the  shade  all  the  other  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge. From  th<!  indications  around  us,  it  would  seem,  that 
the  ethical  sciences  are  likely  soon  to  claim  their  due  position, 
and  that  history  is  preparing  to  assert  its  ris:ht  to  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  and  most  comprehensive  of  these.  But  the 
change  now  in  progress  is  essential  before  it  can  do  this.  A 
revolution  in  our  modes  of  thought  has  led,  or  rather,  is  now 
leading  us  to  more  extended  views ;  but  these  views  must  be 
completed  before  any  thing  permanent  can  be  satisfactorily 
achieved.  As  vet,  we  are  walking  in  the  twilight,  and  many 
things  appear  of  distorted  or  disproportionate  shapes.  We 
may  not,  therefore,  reprehend  the  pioneers  of  the  new  route, 
because  they  have  not  discovered  all  that  subsequent  seUlers 
may  have  it  in  their  power  to  discover,  or  may  have  exagge- 
mted  some  of  t!ie  objects  in  their  path,  or  mistaken  the  bear- 
ings of  others.  Let  us  rather  be  grateful  for  the  assistance 
which  we  may  derive  even  from  tneir  imperfect  labors,  and 


-caUgine 
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be  thnnkful  that  we  rony  be  warned  by  their  errore,  and  di- 
reeled  by  their  course. 

The  nttention  of  the  slndent  of  history  is,  accordingly,  to 
be  tinned  to  the  correction  of  the  defects,  nnd  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  views  ^of  preceding  writers.  Before  ihe  nntici- 
puled  revolution  enn  be  fnlly  and  intellicrently  effected,  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  new  elements  which  appear  in  histori- 
cal re^-eiuches,  with  n  knowledge  of  their  limits  and  tbeir 
powers,  is  imperatively  demanded  of  ns.  We  require  a 
Nkw  Science  of  History,  or,  as  others  would  term  it,  a 
new  and  revised  Philosophy  of  History,  before  we  can 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  our  historicol  works.  The  ma- 
terials which  arc  furnished  us  for  this  labor  are  scanty  ;  but 
it  becomes,  on  this  very  account,  so  much  the  more  necessa- 
ry to  examine  minutely  into  their  soundness,  as,  from  their 
scantiness,  there  is  less  likelihood  that  the  errors  of  the  one 
author  will  be  exposed  and  counteracted  by  the  views  of 
another.  And,  as  Herder  has  always  occupied  a  distin- 
guished place  among  the  writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory, as  he  has  been  more  frequently  consulted  than  most  of 
the  others,  his  book  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  current  as 
standard  eold>  without  close  and  critical  inspection. 

On  such  grounds,  without  much  reference  to  the  merits  of 
the  work  itself,  we  should  have  been  disposed  to  devote  an 
article  to  its  examination,  l;ut,  before  we  have  concluded  onr 
remarks,  we  think  that  the  reader  will  have  detected  enough 
to  convince  him  of  the  real  importance  of  subjecting  Her- 
der's Philosophy  of  History  to  this  ordeal,  on  the  score  of  its 
imperfections.  It  has  been  considered  a  classic,  both  in  style 
and  matter;  its  translator  speaks  of  "Herder's  words  that 
burn;"  it  lias  hee^i  frequently  referred  to  as  a  great  work ; 
and  has  as  frequently  l^een  regarded  as  conclusive  authority 
to  decide  a  novel  or  contested  proposition  in  historical  sci- 
ence. To  such  high  respect  it  has  not  the  slightest  claim. 
There  is  much,  indeed,  that  is  valuable  in  it ;  but  even  that 
which  is  best,  requires  to  be  sifted  and  weighed  before  it  can 
be  adopted  with  safety.  We  have  read  the  work  faithfully 
and  diligently  through;  nnd,  with  pen  in  hand,  have  fol- 
lowed all  Herder's  windings  and  wanderings.  The  interest 
of  the  subject,  ths  reputation  of  the  book,  ihe  celebrity  of 
the  author,  incicd  us  to  this  labor.  But  we  have  lieen 
poorly  repaid  for  our  careful  perusal.  In  clotiing  the  volume 
M*e  felt  ibut  it  hud  seldom  beeu  our  lute  to  rood  a  more  imU- 
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ous  or  pro6tle86  work.  Such  is  our  respect  for  the  kindli- 
ness of  Herder's  disposition,  and  forthe  earntstncss  and  sin- 
cerity ol'his  labi^ns,  that  we  would  fiiln  have  spoken  in  com- 
mendation of  this  Philosophy  of  History,  but  we  cannot  do 
it  in  any  general  terms;  there  is  so  much  that  is  defective  or 
positively  erroneous  blended  with  all  that  may  be  thought 
good.  If  we  speak  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  we  iiiust  charac- 
terize it  as  inane,  sophistical  and  frequently  ridicuUxiR.  The 
only  pleasure  that  we  experienced,  after  accomplishing  (ho 
i^earisome  task  oi  its  pentsal,  was  a  sense  of  peculim*  Chank- 
fnlness  for  our  tardy  deliverance  from  the  Serbooiau:  Bog,  hi 
which  wo  had  been  lloundcring  so  long.  In  commencing 
oor  study  of  the  work,  for  we  made  a  study  of  it.  all  our 
anticipations  were  conducive  to  n  favorable  estimate  of  its 
merits.  They  have  been  grievously  disappointed, — every 
step  we  took  only  obliterated  more  and  more  the  iroprtssions 
we  had  conceived  of  its  excellence.  Interesting  as  the  Phi- 
losophy of  History  must  be,  to  all  inquiring  minds,  the  sub- 
ject loses  all  its  interest  in  Herder's  hands.  In  his  pages, 
there  is  but  little  history  and  less  philosophy.  Tliere  is  only 
a  barren  waste  of  uimieaniug  verbiage,  {iinpompeux  gali- 
fiyUias,  un  sp^clcux  babil  qui  vous  donne  des  wots  pour  des 
rai«Aii9,*)  or  of  empty  speculation,  at  onetime  plausible,  at 
anotlier  ol)scure,  hut,  under  all  circumstances,  equally  cal- 
culated to  misle^id.  If  sometimes  important  truths  be  latent 
under  his  wire  drawn  fancies,  it  is  necessarv  to  clear  away 
a  wilderness  of  weeds,  before  it  is  possible  to  detect  either  th« 
colors  or  the  odors  of  the  flower.  The  style  is  tedious,  in- 
elegiuit,  monotonous,  and  often  inflated;  tlmu^h  herein  some 
portion  of  the  blame  must  indubitably  attach  to  the  transla- 
tor The  rhetorical  ornaments  so  lavishly  and  injudiciously 
introduced  are  such  as  only  a  scliool-boy,  or  an  embryo  Imr- 
rister,  who  had  been  reading  the  wrong  iPhillips,t  would  use. 
The  incidental  reflections  are,  for  the  most  part,  puerile,  je- 
june, irrelevant,  defective,  or  wholly  unsound.  There  is  a 
very  copious  infusion  of  Germanism  in  the  book,  which  usu- 

•  MoH^re.    Le  Malade  Imaginaire.  Acte.  III.  Se.  III. 

tTbe  speeches  of  ibe  Irish  orator,  Phillips,  are  sufficiently  kno^*n  to 
every  reader ;  the  standard  work  of  his  namesake,  Phillipps,  on  the  Law  of 
ErkieDce,  is  equally  well  known  to  every  jarist.  From  this  similarity  of 
names  and  dissimilarity  of  productions,  arose  the  biting  sarcasm  of  Lord 
BroQsharo,  who  remarked  to  a  young  barrister  arguing  a  case  before  him, 
ia  1  florid  and  declamatory  manner,  but  with  little  legal. lore,  **Mr.  «-**|  I 
M  «£mki  joa  haft  bcca  xcadlDf  tht  wiuDg  Phillipt," 
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ally  breaks  out  in  obscure  sophistry,  in  childish  apostrophes, 
or  in  vain  declamation,  which  is,  with  Herder,  but  too  fre- 

Juentljr  the  sole  substitute  for  argument.    Altogether,  Her* 
er's  Philosophy  of  History,  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  ai^  very 
unsafe  work. 

Singularly  enough,  however,  the  original  conception  of 
the  work  is  grand,' though  its  execution  be  so  lamentably 
and  often  so  ridiculously  defective.  The  frame-work  erected 
for  the  structure  is  colossal ;  but  with  very  slight  knowledge 
of  critical  anatomy  displaycKl  in  the  propoHions  of  its  ports. 
The  author  conceived  in  his  mind  one  vast  scheme,  which 
should  embrace  within  its  ample  folds  all  that  could  be  in- 
cluded under  the  history  of  man  as  man,  or  that  could  even 
remotely  tend  to  elucidate  the  condition  and  the  career  of 
humanity.  He  would  build  up  his  Philosophy  of  History 
ou  a  minute  knowledge  of  human  wants,  human  feelings, 
human  capacities,  human  morals,  the  relations  which  the 
human  race  bears  to  all  other  created  things,  and  the  acci- 
dents by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  influenced.  The  motto 
to  his  work  might  have  been,  with  great  propriety, 

Homo  sam,  nihil  hamani  a  me  alienom  pato. 

Indeed,  the  epigraph,  which  ho  has  adopted  from  Persius,  is 
nearly  as  comprehensive,  and  much  more  arrogant  than  this 
versa  of  Terence.  But  Herder  is  not  content  with  this  wide 
range.  He  goes  back  to  the  Pre- Adamite  periods  of  time ; 
he  determines  ab  arigine  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  the 
universe,  nnd  of  the  yet  uncreated  man  to  the  earth ;  satis- 
fying himself  of  the  closeness  of  the  latter  relation,  because 
the  name  of  man  is,  in  many  latiguages,  derived  from  that  of 
the  earth.*  Immediately  on  crossing  the  threshhold  of  this 
work,  we  plunge  with  him  into  all  the  obscurities  of  a  spec- 
nlation  upon  analogies,  which  we  do  not  know  to  exist,  and 
of  whose  nature  we  could  have  no  certain  knowledge,  even 
if  their«9dstence  could  be  proved.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
dark  and  intricate  passages,  which  form  the  vestibule  of  his 
work, — a  vestibule,  by  the  way,  larger  and  more  ponderous 
than  the  edifice  itself,! — in  despite  or  this,  there  is  something 
splendid  in  the  conception  of  this  gigantic  structure ;  and 
there  may  be,  beneath  the  surface,  some  latent  truth  in  his 

•Book!,  chap.  I. 

t  We  may  caU  the  first  ten  boeki,  the  Testttmk,— the  late  tsntkeadlto 
aad  Us  appnitenances. 
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bti^  and  unwieldy  creation.  But  when  he  endeaTors  to 
embody  his  own  ideas,  to  apply  his  own  rules,  to  give  form, 
and  character,  and  a  definite  expression  to  his  own  principles, 
all  becomes  vague  and  inconclusive.  And  thus  his  work 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  fiction,  in  which  a  child  has  at- 
tempted to  fill  up,  with  its  daubs  and  its  blotches,  the  bold 
outline  sketched  by  the  hand  of  its  master. 

It  is  true,  that  in  estimating  this  work  of  Herder's,  we  must 
not  assume,  as  a  canon  of  measurement,  any  preconceived 
notions  of  what  the  Philosophy  of  History  ought  to  be,  from 
a  contrast  of  the  present  work  with  others  ofa  kindred  na- 
ture. The  design  of  Herder  is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  on  the  same  subject.  It  is 
painfully  and  unnecessarily  comprehensive.  Still,  we  must 
try  him  by  his  own  scale,  and  not  measure  his  proportions 
on  the  bed  of  Procrustes,  by  lopping  off  whatever  appears 
superfluous,  even  at  the  hazard  of  existence.  He  embraces 
within  his  plan,  not  only  the  historical  progress  of  humanity, 
but  the  causes  and  the  phenomena  of  moral  and  domestic 
character.  His  principal  aim  seems  to  be,  not  to  determine  the 
laws  of  national  greatness  and  decline,  nor  the  influences 
which  have  creat^  the  cycles  of  the  world's  career,  but  he 
rather  endeavors  to  detect  the  laws  of  individual  nature,  and 
the  changes  of  individual  life.  It  is  rather  the  Asiatic  him- 
self than  the  Asiatic  nations, — the  Greek  as  a  man,  than  the 
Greeks  as  a  nation,  that  furnish  the  subject  of  his  specula- 
tions—the /arrag-o  of  his  book.  His  work  is  the  '^Outlines 
of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man,**  not  "Outlines  of  the 
Philosophy  of  History."  There  is  not,  indeed,  much  differ- 
ence apparent  in  the  terms,  but  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  treat- 
ment may  spring  from  it,  md  we  must  not  apply  too  rigidly 
to  the  one  the  principles  we  have. deduced  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  other.  Moreover,  we  are  anxious  that  Herder 
should  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  may  be  imagined  in  his 
favor ;  for  he  will  require  every  indulgence  at  our  hands, 
and  no  slight  partiality  from  his  readers,  before  he  can  be 
assured  ofa  perpetuity  of  the  honors  which  have  been  heed- 
lessly lavished  upon  him. 

But  we  have  no  design  to  rest  our  estimate  of  this  work 
on  vague  and  unsupported  assertion.  We  are  both  willing 
and  desirous  to  introduce  the  proof  necessary  to  substantiate 
our  allqjfations,  and  to  leave  others  to  judge  of  the  justice  c^ 
injustice  of  our  censure.    And,  as  this  strange  book  is  ^oll| 
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beyond  all  conception,  dull,"  except  when  some  piece  of  e^ 
gious  folly  tempts  a  smile,  we  must  crave  indulgence  for  our- 
selves, if,  at  times,  we  should  be  found  tedious  too,  by  remind- 
ing our  readers,  that  dulness  is  no  loss  infectious,  in  its  way, 
than  Jack  FalslaflTs  wit. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  conceiving,  and  more  in  rep- 
resenting, a  scheme  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include 
Herder's  within  itself.    Yet,  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to 

irive  us  a  point  above  him  whence  we  may  discover  the  re- 
at  ions  between  the  parts  of  his  system  and  the  whole,  and 
note  his  aberrations  from  the  truth.  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  principles  of  human  life, — out  of  which  the 
History  of  Man  and  its  Philosophy  necessarily  arise, — will 
afford  us  the  elevation  we  require. 

When  we  look  around  on  the  habitants  of  earth,  we  find 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race  contenting  themselves 
with  the  animal  delight,  which  the  consciousness  of  life  pro- 
duces, and  never  dreaming  of  any  attempt  to  fathom  its  se- 
crets. To  them  existence  is  merely  a  positive  thing  in  esse: 
they  seek  to  know  neither  its  purpose  nor  i  s  cause  ;  and 
their  thoughts  are  withdrawn,  by  present  cares  or  present 
pleasures,  from  any  reflection  upon  tlie  singular  and  myste- 
rious complexity  of  laws  by  which  it  is  governed.  But  if 
we  isolate  ourselves  from  the  concourse  of  our  fellows,  and 
inquire  into  the  reason,  the  end,  the  use,  the  conditions,  and 
the  possibilities  of  our  l)eing,cau  we  hope  for  any  satisfactory 
response  to  our  qu&^tions?  Delphi  and  Dodona  are  dumb; 
there  is  no  earthly  (Edipus  to  reply  to  the  Sphinx ;  the  light 
of  revelation  unfolds  only  a  partial  answer ;  it  discloses  aH 
that  our  moral  duties  require  us  to  know,  but  it  leaves  all 
that  our  curiosity  would  learn,  more  impenetrably  and  more 
hopelessly  dark  than  before.  Our  individual  life,  with  its 
undying  hope  and  restless  energy,  seems  purposeless  and 
blind.  Man's  destiny  is  not  only  concealed  from  him>  but 
his  post  career  throws  no  light  across  the  gloom*  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  fortunes  or  the  \i\hors  of  his  youth  or  his 
manhood,  he  has  hitherto  accomplished  no  object  in  any 
degree  consonant  to  his  high  faculties  and  apparent  rank  in 
creation.  If  he  have  even  attained  fame,  eminence,  and 
what  the  world  calls  u  efniiiess,  (things  which  so  many  toH 
for  and  so  few  attain,)  has  I  e  consciously  realized  in  himself 
any  thing  worthy  of  his  time,  his  talents  ainl  his  exertions? 
Are  not  rather  the  most  of  those  things  which  he  has  attained 
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hollow  semblances,  empty  accidentals,  which  the  grave  will 
strip  from  him?  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  past  which  will 
enable  him  to  solve  the  dim  wherefore  of  his  existence  ? 
The  heart  listens, — it  is  a  hopeless  inquiry.  The  contrast 
of  his  exertions  with  their  eflFects,  of  his  designs  with  their 
results,  of  his  expectations  with  their  fruits,  assures  him  that 
he  must  have  been  created  for  some  purpose  beyond  any 
thing  he  can  divine ;  and  that  the  indirect  consequences  of 
his  tuitions  must,  in  some  unseen  way,  be  of  more  importance 
in  the  veiled  economy  of  the  world,  than  all  that  he  can 
achieve  for  himself,  by  a  conscious  direction  of  his  powers. 
He  may  thus,  also,  learn  that  the  only  true  wisdom  is  resig- 
nation, to  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence, 
for  the  attainment  of  God's  purposes,  and  a  resolve  to  con- 
tent himself  with  such  imperfect  insight  into  the  laws  of  his 
being,  as  will  enable  him  to  discharge  fitly  his  duty  to  his 
Creator  and  his  duty  to  his  fellow-man. 

We  escape  but  partially  from  our  diflSculties,  by  limiting 
our  questionings  to  the  purposes  and  laws  of  man's  social 
existence.  Though  our  horizon  is  now  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  man's  functions  in  a  definite  sphere,  and  the 
dark  chaos  of  futurity  is  excluded  from  our  view,  still  we 
can  only  imperfectly  comprehend  our  more  limited  subject. 
We  find  ourselvas  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  web,  whose  meshes 
are  woven  around  us,  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion ; 
we  perceive  how  each  thread  is  connected  with  a  thousand 
others ;  and  how  the  slightest  derangement  of  one  of  these, 
even  on  the  circumference,  afiects  us  and  disturbs  our  calcu- 
lations. If  we  seek  to  detect  the  links  which  bind  together 
this  involuted  fabric ;  to  follow  the  windings  of  its  threads, 
and  to  discover  the  place,  the  manner,  and  the  reason  of  the 
frequent  crossings  and  uncrossings,  their  twistings  and  their 
untwistings,  we  soon  lose  ourselves  in  the  maze,  and  must 
confess  our  inability  to  determine  more  than  a  very  few  of 
their  most  obvious  courses.  Such  is  the  enigma  of  man's 
social  action, — the  subject  of  all  Philosophy  of  History.  Its 
complete  solution  baffles  our  ingenuity,  and  defies  all  our 
efforts.  Much,  however,  has  been  done,  more  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  still  more  may  yet  be  achieved, — but  it  will  re- 
quire other  and  more  philosophic  minds  than  Herder's.  He 
only  retwists  into  new  tangles  the  thread  which  he  tries  to 
untwist    What  Goethe  calls  the  open  secret  of  life,  is  not 
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easily  explored ;  the  secret  may  be  open,  as  a  pit  is  open,  bat 
the  strangling  sunbeams  can  seldom  reach  its  tortuous  ca- 
verns. In  these  hidden  passages,  however,  the  philosopher 
of  history  must  grope,  without  sun,  and  with  only  such  dim 
light,  as  our  imperfect  and  ill-constructed  lamps  may  aflford, 
it  he  would  elicit  the  laws  and  conditions  of  human  life 
and  human  proj^ress. 

In  order  to  facilitate  this  investigation,  we  may  consider 
man  under  the  two  general  aspects,  presupposed  by  the  above 
inquiries.  What,  wherefore,  and  how  is  human  existence? 
What,  wherefore,  and  how  is  human  society?  The  answer 
to  the  former  of  these  questions  would  regard  mati  in  his 
sentient,  rational,  and  moral  nature,  {ut  homo:) — to  the  latter 
as  an  active,  mobile  and  progressive  being,  ut  civis.  The 
former  would  regard  him  as  homo  per  se^  a  creature  of  God, 
having  definite  duties  to  perform,  and  a  futurity  before 
him,  with  faculties  appropriate  to  his  condition : — the  latter 
would  represent  him  as  an  integral  portion  of  a  peculiarly 
constituted  society,  living  in  it,  acting  for  it,  and  applying 
his  faculties  to  the  ordering  of  particular  circumstances. 
From  man,  regarded  in  the  former  light,  would  spring  the 
lawof  nature  and  of  natural  religion,  thedoraias  of  logic, 
universal  ethics,  and  all  the  moral  sciences  whose  subject  is 
man  absolutely,  for  as  an  abstract  ens — an  ens  intelligibile.) 
The  latter  woula  be  the  fountain  head  of  history,  politics, 
international  and  municipal  law,  and  those  departments  ot 
knowledge  which  are  conversant  with  individuals  in  a  par- 
ticular society.  Of  course,  man,  in  his  concrete  or  active 
state,  can  only  display  those  powers  which  were  latent  in 
him  before;  (that  is  to  say,  the  hspysia,  presupposes  the 
^ovofAif.*)  The  development  of  his  energies  will,  therefore, 
be  guided  and  limited  by  those  tendencies  which  he  posses- 
ses as  a  passive  being.  Hence,  an  accurate  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  man^s  absolute  or  abstract  nature,  is  a  ne- 
cessary precursor  or  accompaniment  of  the  scientific  study 
of  his  history  in  society.  The  relation  of  the  two  is  so  close, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  History  of  Humanity  demands  a 
prior  science  of  Humanity,  either  in  esse,  or  in  conceptu. 
This  connection  is  not,  however,  of  that  nature  that  we 
should  be  compelled  to  prefix  a  system  of  Anthropological 

*  Vide  Aristot.  Nicomach.  Ethic,  lib.  II.  c.  I.  Op.  Aristot  p.  1103.  c<^  a. 
1.96.    Ed.  Acad.  Berol. 
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Philosophy*  to  every  scheme  of  human  progress.  Indeed,  it  is 
always  better  to  keep  the  two  branches  distinct  in  their  treat- 
ment, as  both  may  be  rendered  faulty  by  their  union;  the  one, 
by  its  being  calculated  solely  with  reterence  to  a  meditated 
plan;  the  other,  by  its  being  established  on  partial,  instead  of 
on  general  inductions.  We  think  there  is  no  department  of 
human  knowledge,  at  the  present  moment,  more  urgently 
requiring  revision,  correction  and  expansion,  than  the  moral 
and  mental  sciences ;  we  regard  their  complete  redintegra- 
tion as  a  necessary  prelude  to  any  satisfactory  Philosophy  of 
History;  but  we  wish  to  see  it  effected  by  the  application  of 
broad  and  universal  principles,  and  not  by  the  insinuation  of 
a  few  scattered  and  defective  inferences.  We  have  made 
two  grand  divisions  of  the  Science  of  Humanity ;  we  shall 
consider  the  reformation  of  the  abstract  department,  when- 
ever it  takes  plac6,  as  the  first  fruits  that  promise  to  us  the 
completion  of  a  profound  and  comprehensive  Philosophy  of 
History;  which  will  be,  in  its  turn,  the  guarantee  of  a  more 
perfect  conception  of  history  itself 

It  is  painful  to  be  recalled  from  the  anticipations  which 
these  views  create,  to  the  examination  of  such  a  work  as  the 
one  before  us.  We  are  made  to  feel  too  keenly  how  less 
than  little  has  been  accomplished  of  all  we  had  hoped  for. 
Herder  has,  indeed,  atten>pted  the  moral  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  man,  as  an  introduction  to  his  so  styled  Philosophy 
of  History.  But  the  plan,  which  he  has  designed,  is  a  par- 
tial one ;  it  embraces  much  which  is  utterly  useless ;  it  ex- 
cludes more  which  would  have  been  important.  We  have 
already  expressed  the  opinion,  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  com- 
bine, in  one  work,  the  Philosophy  of  Man,  and  the  Philoso- 
i)hy  of  his  History.  This  Herder  has  done,  and  he  has 
alien  into  numerous  errors  and  deficiencies  besides  those 
which  we  should  have  expected  to  find.  Very  few  of  the 
elements  are  comprehended  by  him,  which  we  should  have 
desiderated  in  an  Anthropological  Philosophy ;  and,  more- 
over, what  he  has  bestowed  upon  us  is  only  a  &[audy  pas- 
8afi[e  way,  with  numerous  chinks  in  its  walls,  and  obstruct- 
ea  with  rubbish,  intended  to  lead  us  to  his  own  defective 
system. 

*  The  epUhet  Anihropohgtcal  has  been  applied  with  very  little  discern- 
ment,  and  less  propriety,  to  the  works  of  Alex.  Walker,  which  are  rather 
Ckneklogical,  or  Anthropomorphic^ 
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The  first  Five  Books  of  Herder's  work  contain  his  theo- 
ries on  the  mutual  relations  of  Man,  the  Earth,  and  the 
Universe ;  on  the  points  of  diflFerence  between  human  and 
other  creatures ;  on  man's  faculties  and  tendencies,  and  is 
intended  to  embrace  the  vhysico-ethical  peculiarities  of  hu- 
manity.    The  First  Book  exhibits  the  relations  which  this 
earth  is  supposed  to  bear  to  the  other  mighty  works  of  God's 
creation  ;  and  to  point  out  those  properties  of  its  structure 
and  constitution  which  render  it  a  fitting  residence  for  the 
human  race,  and  which  act  as  predisposing  causes  to  influ- 
.  ence  or  determine  the  phenomena  of  human  history.    Con- 
sidering that  the  character  of  men  and  of  nations  is  sensibly 
modifi^  by  local  and  climatic  peculiarities ;  that  these  are 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  features  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  the  relation  of  our  planet  to  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Herder 
makes  the  mundane  system  the  starting  point  of  his  philoso- 
phical speculations.     The  Second  Book  carries  forward  his 
scheme,  by  showing  that  the  classes  of  beings  which  tenant 
this  earth  are  numerous ;  that  they  include  many  genera, 
which,  again,  contain  many  species  under  them ;  that  both 
plants  and  animals  are  acted  upon  by  climatic  influences ; 
and  that  their  several  varieties  are  adapted  to  the  diversity  of 
their  situations  on  the  globe.    The  Third  Book  discloses 
the  grand  diflferences  tetween  the  tribes  of  creation ;  the 
gradual  ascent  from  the  organic  properties  of  vegetable  life 
to  the  more  complex,  though  scarcely  more  mjrsterious  pro- 
cesses of  human  nature;  the  degree  of  instinctive  energy 
possessed  by  each  animate  creature,  and  the  reflective  will, 
which  physiologically  is  the  characteristic  of  man,  as  his 
erect  form  is  physiologically.    In  the  Fourth  Book  we  have 
a  most  cloudy  disquisition,  in  which  Herder  deduces  the 
destinies,  powers,  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man 
from  his  organic  peculiarities  and  shape.    It  reminds  us  for- 
cibly of  "Professeur  Kant  de  n^buleuse  m^moire,"*  and 
makes  us  long  for  the  lucid  expositions  of  Cabanus  on  a  like 
subject.    The  Fifth  Book  is  still  more  nebulous  and  unsa- 
tisfactory.   It  is  a  very  mystical  and  fanciful  enunciation  of 
certain  strange  arguments,  which  the  author  introduces  to 
establish  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — its  essential  and  ne- 
cessary  immortality,  not  drawn  from  revelation,  not  asserted 
on  account  of  such  being  the  general  belief  of  the  world,  not 
inferred  on  probable  grounds,  but  conceived  and  confirmed 

*  Voyage  autour  de  ma  Chambre :  par  Comte  Xayier  De  Mai^tre. 
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by  much  empty  reasoning  and  a  priori,  which  Herder  deems 
infallible,  because  Plato,  some  two  thousand  years  ajro,  wrote- 
occasionaly  nonsense  slightly  analogous  to  it.*  This,  With 
several  chapters  scattered  throufi^h  other  books,  in  amplifica- 
tion of  doctrines  enunciated  in  mese  five,  completes  Herder's' 
exanaination  of  the  abstract  and  distinctive  nature  of  hu- 
nianity,  and  his  inquiry  into  the  adaptation  of  the  worid 
and  naan  for  their  mutual  destinies, 

A  singfle  glance  over  this  epitome  will  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  Herder  has  omitted  in  these  preliminary  dissertationS|, 
the  most  important  part  of  his  subject  He  has  considered 
humanity  almost  entirely  aparte  exterior^  in  the  properties- 
which  it  possesses,  analogous  to  those  of  the  beasts,  and  in 
its  relations  to  the  material  world ;  and  he  has,  for  the  mosT 
part,  forgotten  all  that  proceeds  ab  interiore  sensu^  and  con- 
stitutes the  grand  difference  between  man  and  the  brute. 
But,  however  misplaced  and  unnecessary,  we  might  think 
these  speculations  to  be;  however  defective  they  might 
seem ;  however  foolish  we  might  esteem  the  employment  of 
whole  chapters  and  books  for  such  a  demonstration  of  truisms 
as  renders  them  only  confused  ;  we  might  have  overlooked 
all  this,  if  the  reasoning  had  been  generally  conclusive  or 
the  details  invariably  true.  There  is,  indeed,  no  one  wha 
would  hesitate  to  concede,  without  argument,  that  man  Lf 
adapted  to  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed ;  that  the  species 
of  created  things  are  numerous,  and  that  each  flourishes  best 
under  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  it ;  that  man  is 
not  a  beast,  and  that  an  ass  is  not  a  vegetable,  as  the  inhabi- 

♦  Lest  we  be  suspected  of  the  flippancy  of  Landor,  in  speaking  thus  of 
Plato's  celebrated  disauisitions  on  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  we  subjoin! 
an  extract  from  one  of  the  most  profound  of  modem  scholars, — "The  philo- 
sophy of  Socrates  is  still  (by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs)  characterised  as 
p«erue  and  trifling,  and  more  remarkable  for  subtility  than  any  real  inacmc- 
tion.  And  happy  had  it  been  for  Socrates  in  particular,  and  tor  philoaophjr 
in  general,  had  Uie  epithets  of  trifling  and  saperficial  been  the  only  ones 
that  could  be  with  truth  applied  to  it.  It  must  have  been  at  this  very  period, 
however,  that  he  had  been  orally  propounding  those  opinions  which  his 
disciple  Plato  soon  afterwards  thought  proper  to  reduce  to  writing,  opinions 
so  extraordinary,  and,  we  may  even  add,  so  atrocious,  that  whatever  sway 
the  word  philosophy  may  have  over  vulgar  and  creaulous  minds,  men  of 
sense  will  carefully  observe  and  consider  what  is  recommended  to  them 
under  that  specious  name,  before  they  give  it  their  sanction  or  support.^ 
Mitchell.  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  pp.  5,  6.  With  this  criticism  on  the  Plar 
ionic  Philosopiiy  we  fuUy  concur, — we  have  always  regretted  the  long  pe- 
riod during  which  the  name  of  Plato  has  been  8ufl[ered  to  usurp  the  MMi 
due  -to  Aristotte.  The  oidy  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact  is  by  the  cer- 
tainty jthat,  for  the  most  part^  both  of  them  are  spoken  of^  and  neither  read. 
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tQat3  of  the  Shetland  and  the  Orkney  Isles  were  wont  to 
suppose  ;*  that  human  reason  differs  urom  canine  instinct ; 
that  man's  moral  character  is  affected  by  his  physical  consti- 
tution, and  that  the  human  soul  may  be'immortal.  Yet  these 
are  the  inductions  which  Herder's  first  Five  Books  are  writ- 
ten to  establish ;  he  might  have  assumed  all  of  them  as  pos- 
tulates, and  no  one  wo^d  have  replied  with  a  negatur:  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  so  anxious  to  find  a  vent  for  his 
spunous  philosophy,  as  to  have  for^^tten  the  sound  remark 
of  his  favorite  Cicero ;  ^^quenuidmoaum  res  obscurtB  dicendo 
fiererU  apertiores^  sic  res  apertcLS  fieri  ohscurioresP 

We  say  nothing  further  of  Herder's  divergence,  fix)m  all 
that  we  should  have  deemed  essential  in  a  proper  prelimina- 
ry to  the  Philosophy  of  History,  when  the  author  had  re- 
solved upon  prefixing^  such  to  his  scheme  of  human  progress. 
We  are,  at  present,  inclined  to  expose  the  fantastical  non- 
sen^  of  the  details,  which  he  has  woven  into  these  books. 
When  he  gravely  remarks,  that  ^Hhe  celerity  of  our  thoughts 
is  probably  as  the  revolution  of  our  planet  round  itself  and 
round  the  sun^  to  those  of  other  stars^^t  we  do  not  stop  to 
confute  him,  but  ask,  Risum  teneatisj  amici  7  When  he  as- 
serts, that,  in  all  probability,  electricity  "determined  and 
produce^  the  greatest  epochs  and  revolutions  of  mankind^X 
we  feel  disposed  to  assent  to  the  sarcasm  of  Lactantius,  "quid 
(Bgrotus  unquam  somniavU  quod  phUosophorum  tUiquis 
non  dixerit  7"  When  he  endeavors  to  secure  a  basis  for  his 
false  conclusions  by  declaring,  that  "those  plants  which  we 
cidtivate  with  art,  spring  from  the  free  lap  of  nature^  and 
arrive  at  a  much  greater  perfection  in  their  proper  dimes^h 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  whether  such  a  misrepresentation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  egregious  ignorance,  or  to  unblushing 
mendacity.    In  either  case,  we  must  esteem  him  utterly  unfit 

•  This  may  be  a  slander  on  "the  dwellers  of  the  Isles,"— we  do  not  yonck 
for  its  truth,  though  it  was  mentioned  to  us  almost  on  the  spot,  between 
John  O^Gkoaf  s  and  Ronaldshay. 

t  Book  I.  chap.  II* 

X  Book  I.  chap.  V. 

4  Book  n.  chap.  II.    Pfopertios  says :     * 

Et  Teniunt  hederse  sponte  sua  melius; 
Suigit  et  in  solis  formosior  arbutus  antns 

♦  «  «  «  ♦ 

Et  yolocres  i^ulla  dnlcius  arte  canunt    I.  3. 90. 

We  quote  at  second  hand  from  Montaigne.  This  will  do  for  a  poet,  but  it 
wiU  iMt  do  in  a  Philosophy  of  History.  What  would  Herder  say  of  wheat, 
oats,  pota!U>e8,  cabbages,  broccoli,  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  Ac.  ^  &c 
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to  be  our  gaide  in  a  new  afid  difficult  lonte,  vfho  Mbl  adcfpc, 
as  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy,  doctrilies  so  piripiibiy 
ftlse  and  absuM  as  those  which  we  have  just  Cited.  Of  a 
like  character  with  them  are  such  notions  as,  that  ^inM,  hi 
a  savage  state  was,  in  a  great  measure,  eovered  ^oith  herir^ 
particularly  m  the  back/**  This  is  worse  than  Waterton'a 
monkey,  and  Monboddo'i  thcory,t  for  it  is  notorious,  (bit 
many,  perhaps  most  savage  nations  are  remarkable  for  the 
deficiency  of  hair,  as  the  N^rroes,  Indians,  Hottentots,  Soudi 
Sea  Islanders,  &c.  A^n,  our  author  exclaims,  *^v^ai  e^ 
quisite  elasticity  has  the  thread  of  the  spider^  or  a  sUk- 
worm!  and  this  the  artist  drew  from  hersdf  an  evident 
proof  that  she  is  all  elasticity  and  irritability. "t  that  is  to 
say,  as  the  threads  of  the  spider  and  the  silk-worm  eae  both 
elastic,  the  spider  and  the  silk-worm  are  themselves  elas^, 
or,  more  forcibly,  according  to  the  Johnsonian  enth]^meme : 
<< Who  klllB  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat" 
It  were  useless  to  multiply  instances  exhibiting  the  follies 
of  an  unpruned  imagination ;  those  we  have  mentioned  have 
been  culled  at  random  from  the  first  Five  Books,  and  they 
are  even  more  copiously  sprinkled  over  the  remainder  of  the 
work*  We  may  laugh  at  such  fimcies,  though  they  must 
(kstroy  all  confidence  in  an  author  who  could  seriously  give 
utterance  to  them.  But  there  are  erroneous  doctrines  con- 
tained in  this  part  of  the  work  which  merit  graver  repre- 
hension. Of  tnis  kind  is  his  do^ma,  that  every  thi^g  possi- 
Ue  to  exist  on  this  earth  must  exist  on  it ;}  and  equally  fidse 
are  the  Pjrthagorean  notions,  which  he  would  recall  from 
tteir  obscurity  in  the  Hindoo  mvthology,  or  their  repose  in 
the  Dialc^es  of  Plato.  The  doctrine  of  the  sure,  but  in- 
definite existence  of  all  things  possible,  may  be  (mly  a  bald 
truism,  but  if  intended  in  anv  other  sense,  as  we  suppose  it 
tib  be,  the  asseveration  is  utterlv  inconsistent  with  the  lunited 
knowledge  of  man.  Yet  Herder  freauently  repeats  it  in  the 
course  of  his  observations.  In  the  Fifteenth  Book  it  is  enun- 
ciated in  this  form, — ^^every  thing  that  can  take  place  upon 
earthj  must  take  place  upon  it^  provided  it  happens  ac- 

♦  Book  IV.  chap.  V. 

t  We  do  not  remember  whether  Waterton  mentions  his  monkey  in  his 
Wanderings  in  South  America.— but  he  stttffed  a  large  monker,  filling  the 
skin  of  the  head  with  a  barbers  block,  and  exhibited  it  in  Demarara  to 
one  of  the  species  from  which  men  were  descended  according  to  Monboddo's 
theory.    Tne  joke  was  not  explained  for  four  years. 

I  Book  III.  chap.  II.  I  Book  IV.  chap.  IV. 
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4>ordi»gionde^  that  carry  their  perfection  tM^ui.  tkett^ 
sdves.^  We  do  not  exactly  compreh^Dd  the  meaDin^;^  of 
this  very  Teutonesque  limitation ;  but  }the  immediate  coiP' 
•elusion  from  the  sage  proposition  is,  that  those  things  which 
take  plaoe  on  the  earth,  according  to  rules  which  do  not 
*carry  their  .perfectioq  within  themselves,  do  not  take  place 
"upon  it  "Whether  tnis  be  not  a  legitimate  sequitur^  our 
xeaders  may  judge.  But  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
is  as  miintelligible  and  as  unreasonable  as  its  general  ex- 
pression: 

^£ very  thing,"  says  Herder^  *Hhat  can  live  upon  our  earth,  lives 
upon  it,  for  eve^  •organisation  cairies  in  its  essence  a  union  of  vari- 
4)us  powers^  which  limit  each  other,  and^  thus  limited,  are  capable  of 
attaining,  in  themselves,  a  maximum  ot  durability.  Could  they  not 
attain  t£s,  the  powers  would  separate  and  form  unions  of  a  different 
kind"    Book  XV.  chap.  V. 

We  leave  others  to  interpret  this  passage  to  the  best  of 
their  ability;  to  us,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  seem  like 
hunting  for  the  grain  of  wheat  in  the  two  bushels  of  chaiE 
We  have  neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  inelinati(m,  to  expose 
all  of  Herder^  vagaries,  and  we,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  noticing  a  lew  of  the  more  important  At  this  time, 
WB  would  ask.  How  and  whence  Herder  learnt  that  every 
thing  that  could  exist  on  this  earth  must  exist  on  it  ?  We 
are  not  so  uncharitable  as  to  suppose  that  he  could  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine  by  any  thing  so  futile  as 
his  own  arguments.  This  would  be  worse  than  compelling 
ft  quack  to  swallow  his  own  pills,  or  a  Thomsonian  doctor 
to  take  his  own  medicines.  But  with  what  show  of  reason 
can  a  finite  being  pretend  to  determine  the  possibilities  of 
existence?  Such  knowledge,  to  be  trustworthy,  must  have 
heen  revealed.  Had  Herder  any  such  special  revelation 
vouchsafed  to  him?  Did  some  Egeria  of  the  Hercynian 
Forest  breathe  on  him  nightly  inspiration,  or  some  unseen 
visitant  of  air  direct  hie  pen  ?  We  may  suppose  not ;  or  she 
would  have  corrected  his  logic,  and  obliterated  his  nonsense. 
What  knowledge,  then,  had  Herder  of  the  designs  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  Grod's  creation  ?t    How  can  we  pronounce 

♦  Book  XV.  chap.  V. 

t  Montaigne,  speaking  of  a  like  illicit  exercise  of  coniectore.  says,  "c*est 
se  donner  Favantaj^  d'avoir  dans  la  teste  les  homes  et  limites  de  la  volenti 
de  Dieu  et  de  la  piussance  de  nostre  nature :  et  qui  il  n'y  a  plus  notable  folie 
an  monde  que  de  les  ramener  k  la  mesore  de  nostre  capacity  et  sufiisance." 
fissais.  liv.  I.  c.  XXVI. 
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on  the  possibilities  of  existence,  when  we  can  have  no  know- 
ledge or  Ihe  limits  of  the  unknown,  much  less  of  those  of 
the  unknowable?  For  who  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  esti-^ 
mate  the  proportion  or  the  relation  which  the  known  bears 
to  the  unlmown  ?  ''That  which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made 
straight;  and  that  which  is  wanting  {ydrs^-n^ui^  is  the  preg- 
nant term  of  the  LXX.)  cannot  be  numbered."  The  words 
are  ttie  words  oi  Solomon.  ''What  man  is  he,"  says  the 
Book  of  Wisdom,  "that  can  know  the  counsel  of  God?  or 
who  can  think  what  the  will  of  the  Lord  is?"*  Yet  there 
is,  ever  has  been,  and,  probably,  ever  will  be,  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  which  imagine  that  their  own  notions  are  the  test 
of  truth,  and  the  scanty  measure  of  their  own  knowledge 
the  canon  of  the  universe.t  When  any  fancy  takes  posses^ 
sion  of  sudi  men,  they  declare  it  to  be  the  great  rule  of  God's 
operations ;  and  only  escape  the  guilt  of  blasphemy,  by  the 
certainty  of  their  folly  and  ignorance.  These  philosophasiers 
knead  every  hypothesis  into  a  dogma;  what  has  not  yet  been 
determined,  they  will  determine ;  and  they  will  declare  all 
things  imp<^ble  which  have  not  come  within  the  narrow  ho^ 
lizon  of  their  own  vision.  There  is  a  boldness  and  unhesitan- 
cy  about  the  sweepingasseverations  of  such  sophisters  that  are 
at  times,  ezceedinsly  pl€msible)  and  are  usually  mistaken  by 
the  multitude  for  the  confidence  of  truth.  Huic  Coryphceus 
erit: — ^in  such  a  school,  Herder  might  be  an  oracle  ;  but  by 
those  who  seek  for  truth,  his  remarks  will  be  closely  scruti- 
nized before  assented  to.  On  the  unstable  foundation,  that 
all  things,  which  can  exist  upon  the  earth,  must  exist  on  it^ 
a  large  portion  of  Herder's  Philosophy  is  raised.  And  a 
similar  mode  of  reasoQing  has  furnished  him  with  much  that 
is  found  in  other  parts  of  his  work.  Who  will  believe  in 
the  permanence  and  stability  of  the  house  built  upon  the 
sand? 

The  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  anoUier  subject  on  which  Herder  has  poured 
out  his  ve^id  philosophy.  This  is  a  doctrine  which  is  either 
supposed  to  be  revealed,  or  is  inferred  on  probable  groundsi 
In  either  case,  it  is  received  as  a  matter  of  faith.  It  is  inca-* 
pable  of  being  proved  by  such  reasons  as  Plato  adduces  in 

♦  Wisdom,  c.  IX.  t.  13. 

t  These  men  Montaigne  calls,  'Hmtas  de  gents,  inlerpretes  et  contrerool<i 
lenrsordinaires  des  desseings  de  Dieu,"  and  classes  them  with  "alchymistesi 
prognosticqueors  jadidaires,  chiromantiens,  medecins,  id  genus  ommr 
Era.  Ut.  I.  c.  XXXL 

96  •       VOL.  v. — NO.  10. 
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his  Phsedon,  and  Herder  invents  in  nis  present  work.*  The 
whole  argument  of  Plato  rests  on  the  souPs  supposed  former 
existence,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  philosophers  who  have  regarded  his  reasoning  as 
conclusive,  have  also  adopted  his  notion  of  the  pre-existence- 
of  souls.  Among  this  number  have  been  Syiiesius,  Origeo^ 
&c.  The  immortality  of  man  is,  with  Plato,  little  more  than 
a  plain  inference  from  the  Hindoo  doctrine  of  Metempsy- 
chosis,  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  latitude  of  Athens ;  and 
was  a  natural  deduction  for  a  Pythagorean  to  make.t  We 
cannot,  then,  be  surprised  if  a  modern  Platonist,  after  provmg^ 
the  soul's  immortality  by  arguments  as  fanciful  as  any  of  the 
Platonic  speculations,  should  end  by  endeavoring  to  give  a 
modern  expression  to  the  obsolete  doctrine  of  transmigration^ 
This  Herder  has  done.  We  do  not  object  to  dreams  of  this 
nature  that  they  are  false,  but  that  we  cannot  know  them  to 
be  true.  They  belong  to  the  regions  of  pure  fancy,  and 
cannot  be  drawn  down  from  their  native  clouds  by  any  con- 
trivances of  ours ;  whereas  no  inquiries  should  be  more 
rigidly  consistent  with  ethical  truth,§  than  investigations  into 
the  laws  of  humanity.  Moreover,  these  vagaries  of  the  in- 
tellect carry  us  far  beyond  our  legitimate  ran^e.  The  Phi- 
losophy of  human  History  is  confined  to  the  world,  the 
transactions  of  the  world,  and  man  in  the  world.  Man  is  an 
agent,  in  the  production  of  cognizable  change,  only  so  lonff 
as  he  remains  here ;  the  properties  which  we  have  to  regard 
are  limited  to  a  mundane  atmosphere ;  and  it  is  fruitless  and 
silly  to  speculate  on  what  may,  by  possibility,  take  place, 
beyond  the  magic  circle  which  confines  our  notions.  That 
man  is  destined  for  a  future  state  of  existence  appears  proba- 
ble from  reason,  certain  from  revelation;  but  the  speculative 
possibilities  of  his  future  being  form  no  part  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History  of  Man. 

Perhaps,  however,  Herder's  fancies,  on  these  points,  are 
just  as  suitably  introduced  as  the  greater  part  of  the  tedious 
views,  which  fill  up  these  Five  Books.    It  may,  indeed,  be 

♦  See  Book  V.  passim. 

t  For  the  proof  that  both  Socrates  and  Plato  were  strict  Pythagoreans, 
see  the  very  able  remarks  of  Mitchell.  Introd.  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  and 
in  the  notes,  passim. 

t  Book  I.  chap.  II.    Book  V.  chaps.  V.  VI. 

S  By  ethical  tmth  we  mean  a  high  degree  of  probability,  not  amounting 
to  strict  logical  certainty :  as  only  probability  can  be  arrivcSd  at,  by  reason- 
ing, in  Ethics.    Aristot.  Eth.  Nicom.  I.  c.  II. 
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asked  in  what  manner  any  of  the  dreams,  which  we  have 
noticed,  tend  to  the  establishment  of  those  more  general  de- 
ductions which  Herder  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  Philoso- 
phy of  History.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
see  their  relevancy ;  there  is  a  looseness  and  aimlessness  in 
all  which  the  author  says  in  these  Books,  which  render  it 
impossible  for  any  analysis  to  discover  the  cogency  of  his 
remarks.  We  have  observed  that  his  main  conclusions  are 
truisms:  the  Five  Books  become, accordingly, a  dissertation 
to  confirm  axioms  by  argumentation ;  and,  as  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  case  when  any  attempt  of  the  kind  is  made,  the 
reader  closes  the  investigation  with  confused  and  uncertain 
ideas,  even  of  those  positions  which  he  would  readily  have 
conceded  before. 

In  the  second  Five  Books,  (for  Herder  published  his  work 
originally  in  Pentads,)  we  descend  to  a  lower  and  more  sa- 
lubrious atmosphere :  the  air  is  less  painfully  rarefied ;  it  is 
better  adapted  to  our  earthly  capacities,  and  our  respiratory 
organs  inhale  it  with  greater  freedom.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, descend  to  the  smooth  champaign  of  sober  reason : 
Herder  will  not  dismount  from  his  hippogrifi*;  but  we  now 
skim  along  nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  are  led  to 
direct  our  attention  principally  to  that  which  our  visual  or- 
gans can  scrutinize.  This  part  of  the  work  treats  of  the 
varieties  of  habits,  faculties  and  dispositions  produced  by 
diversity  of  influences.  The  doctrines  of  genesis  and  cli- 
mate are  more  especially  elaborated;  but,  blended  with 
ihesci  are  inquiries  into  the  unity  of  the  human  race,  the 
characteristics  of  different  tribes,  the  influence  of  language 
in  the  civilization  of  man,  and  the  original  abode  of  the  hu- 
man family. 

There  is  much  more  ability  displayed  in  this  division  of 
the  work,  than  in  any  of  the  others.  Fanciful  and  unfound- 
ed imaginations  still,  indeed,  meet  us  at  every  step ;  but  the 
doctrines  of  genesis  and  climate  are  expounded  with  much 
judgment  and  some  skill ; — and  the  discussion  of  these  sub- 
jects may  be  said  to  form  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  value 
of  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  he  should  have  made  such  a  sad  jumble  of  ab- 
stract principles  and  their  application :  affording  us  first  a 
fragment  of  the  latter,  then  a  scrap  of  the  former,  thus 
doubling  continually,  and  returning  confusedly  on  his  own 
.traces.    Thus,  the  sixth  book  comprises  the  distinctive  char- 
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acteristics  which  mark  the  various  races  upon  earth ;  while 
the  seventh  and  eighth  contain  the  development  of  the  au- 
thor's views  of  genesis  and  climate ;  and  their  philosophical 
application  to  China,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Ilome,  etc,  is 
deferred  to  the  several  books  between  the  eleventh  and 
twentieth.  This  arrangement,  or  rather,  dislocation  of  parts, 
may  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  disregard  the  division  of 
the  work  into  pentads,  wherever  any  strict  adherence  to  it 
would  interfere  with  the  natural  sequence  of  our  investiga- 
tions. Indeed,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  examine  the  re- 
mainder of  this  work  either  so  closely,  or  in  such  detail,  as 
we  have  hitherto  done.  Comparative  anatomy  has  taught 
us,  that  the  rule  ex  ungue  konem  will  apply  to  anomalous 
animals  as  well  as  to  lions.  We  have  already  given  a  suffi- 
ciently large  assortment  of  "bricks  from  Babel,"  for  others 
to  judge  of  the  whole  of  Herder's  singular  structure. 

But  the  want  of  system  in  the  present  work,  renders  it 
necessary  for  us  again  to  direct  attention  to  the  two  grand 
heads,  into  which  we  divided  the  whole  Philosophy  of  Hu- 
manity— the  catholic  or  abstract,  and  the  individual  or  con* 
Crete; — in  other  words,  into  the  consideration  of  man  as  an 
abstraction,  and  man  as  a  social  being.  In  the  latter  condi- 
tion, he  is  liable  to  be  influenced  by  a  thousand  agents,  of 
different  degrees  of  power,  and  different  modes  of  operation. 
The  most  permanent,  as  well  as  the  most  stroimly  marked  of 
all  these  forces,  are  genesis,  or  the  influence  of  race  and  di* 
mate.  These  are  usually  conflicting  powers :  the  disposition 
of  man  is,  for  the  most  part,  at  war  with  the  action  of  exter- 
nal nature.*  But,  though  they  conflict,  they  do  not  destroy 
each  other ;  they  only  produce  a  temporary  or  partial  neu- 
tralization. Herder  most  fully  recognizes  this  antagonism  r 
and  cites  several  well-known  facts  to  confirm  it,  in  the  course 
of  his  examination  of  the  nature  and  action  of  genesis  and 
climate. 

And  in  the  inquiry  of  Herder's,  we  are  encountered,  at 
the  very  outset,  by  one  of  his  characteristic  inanities.  **If 
we  knew  the  genesis  of  the  poles i^  says  he,  ^^and  the  laws  and 
effects  of  the  magnetism  of  our  earth  on  iSe  various  bodies  it 
contains,  should  we  not  have  found  the  warp,  which  Nature^  in 
the  formation  of  beings,  afteruxirds  variously  interwove  tioiih 

*  This  opposition  of  man  and  nature,  is  illustrated  and  explained,  S.  CU 
R.,  No.  Vr,  pp.  304-5, 
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other  superior  powers  r*  This  is  as  bad  as  the  Encyclop&e* 
distical  question  of  Pantagrueht  ^^Utrum^unes  Grammaires 
historicques  et  meteoricques^  contendenets  de  leur  anterioriU  et 
posterioriUparla  triade  des  articles  pouoyent  treuuer  qudque 
ligne  ou  charactere  de  leurs  chronicques  sus  la  palme  Zenon' 
icquePX  ^®  ^T^  ^^^^  i^  Rabelais,  that  one  of  the  most  pleasinff 
occupations  of  Quaresmeprenant  was  fishing  in  the  air  and 
catching  tithe  crabs.||  This  was,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
hifl  possessing  an  imagination  like  the  confused  jarring  and 
clattering  of  bells.§  With  a  like  facility,  Herder  rejoices  in  a 
similarity  of  amusements.    But  let  this,  too,  pass. 

There  has  been  much  written  on  the  subject  of  climate, 
and  the  most  discordant  opinions  have  been  expressed  about 
it.  Some  authors  of  distinction,  as  Helvetius,  would  reduce 
its  action  within  very  narrow  limits.    Others  would  exag« 

Serate  it,  as  Montesquieu  has  done.^  Herder,  more  pru«  ^ 
enflv  than  could  have  been  expected,  has  taken  the  safe 
middle  way ;  and  though  his  views  are  only  fragmentary, 
wanting  fulness  and  a  systematic  arrangement,  they  are,  in 
the  main,  correct  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  he 
gives  a  suitable  latitude  to  the  signification  of  the  term,  in- 
cluding under  it,  not  merely  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  of 
heat  and  cold,  but  all  local  characteristics,  such  as  humidity 
of  air,  meteorological  changes,  prevalence  of  winds,  presence 
of  miasma,  surface  of  country,  character  of  soil,  productions, 
streams,  proximity  to  the  sea,  etc. 

Perhaps,  none  of  the  elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  Histo* 
ry  require  more  cool  judgment  in  their  application,  than  the 

•  Book  VII.,  chap,  iii 

t  This  is  one  of  the  qnestions  debated  ^^StnbfmmiMJUxiJbiUiud^^ 
eaUf"  in  the  Decretal  Schools  of  Paris.    See  Rabelais.  La  Chresme  Philo* 
sopnale,  etc. 

I  De  L'Anlnay  calls  this  '^im  vtrUdtle  amfhigofuHj"  it  is  so :  but  pray, 
what  else  is  Herder's  1  After  reading  it,  we  feft  very  much  disposed  to 
exclaim  with  Aristophanes: 

Tour*  ap'  (lxou<fa0"  auTOJv  to  (^iy^  ^  ^u^^  ^^  irsir^9)raf, 

Kai  X««'ToXoyfiv  ^^  ^i^rsi  xai  ittpi  xa^rvou  <frsyo)\s<fx^Tv 

Kai  7vci)|Xi6iV  7vu)f<.if)v  yC^ouf'  Mp(fj  "koytfj  dAfTikoyriifou.    Nabes. 

0  Peschoyt  en  laer  et  y  prenoyt  escrevisses  decnmanes.  Liv.  iy.,  chap, 
joxii 

f  Gtnaresmeprenant  ha—rimagination  conmie  ung  qnarillonnement  des 
cloches.  Liv.  4,  ch.  zzx.  N.  B.  Gtuaresmeprenant  is  supposed  to  repre* 
sent  the  Pope. 

IT  As  an  amusing  proof  of  this,  read  L'Esprit  des  Lois,  liy.  xiv.,  c.  ii,,  cum 
flotU  variorum. 
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influence  of  climate.  For  its  effects  vary  with  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  each  people.  In  a  highly  civilized 
state,  habits,  feelings,  morals,  etc.,  are  principally  due  to  arti- 
ficial causes, — such  as  gOTomment,  occupations,  density  of 
population,  social  intercourse,  and  even  foreign  fashions  and 
exotic  usoges.  In  a  savage  condition,  on  the  contrary,  cli- 
mate is  always  the  principal  agent.*  This  may,  in  some 
measure,  account  for  the  wide  diversity  of  opinion  among 
eminent  writers.  The  existence  of  the  influence  has  been 
recognized,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  distinguished 
minds  of  all  ages — Hippocrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero^ 
Bacon,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  etc.  But  decidedly  the  most 
satisfactory  view  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Ninth 
Essay  of  Cabanis,  on  the  Relations  between  the  Physical 
and  Moral  condition  of  Man, — a  work  but  too  little  known 
amongst  us. 

So  far  as  Herder  goes,  his  remarks  on  climate  are  sound. 
They  ai*e  very  scanty,  yet  cannot  be  called  a  sketch,  as  they 
are  expressed  in  the  form  of  detached  propositions.  Per- 
haps, in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  this  may  be  the 
wiser,  as  being  the  safer  course.  As  yet  we  have  not  the 
materials  requisite,  before  we  can  reduce  into  a  strictly  sci- 
entific form  the  vast  diversity  of  phenomena  presented  to  us. 
Our  knowledge  is  only  partial ;  it  is  confined  to  a  few  spots 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  a  few  of  the  causes  operating 
there,  and  even  of  these  it  still  remains  very  imperfect  Be- 
ing thus  circumstanced,  we  might  only  build  up  false  theo- 
ries, and,  by  a  rigid  application  of  them,  draw  fallacious 
conclusions,  if  we  were  prematurely  to  attempt  the  forma- 
tion of  a  system.  When  our  facts  become  more  numerous 
and  better  ascertained,  and  when  our  information  has  been 
drawn  from  all  available  sources,  it  may  then  be  time  to  de- 
termine the  seneral  laws  of  the  varying  phenomena.  Until 
then,  we  shaS  probably  do  well  to  imitate  the  moderation  of 
Herder.j 

In  estimating  the  efiects  of  climate,  we  should  regard  it  as 
.embracing  many  separate  influences ;  in  this  respect,  follow- 
ing our  author.    Several  of  these  we  have  already  enumer- 

*  Montesqoiea^L'Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  xix.,  c.  i^.,  and  see  M.  VillemaiD, 
Eloge  de  Montesqmeo. 

t  Herder  most  folly  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  system,  regards 
Any  attempt  at  it  as  premature,  and  assigns  this  as  a  reason  for  the  jAbm 
sriadbi  he  nas  himself  adopted.    Book  vii,  c.  iii. 
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ated :  but,  to  complete  our  view,  we  must  add  that  climate 
may  be  changed  by  art,  and  therefore,  in  all  our  caIculation9 
on  the  subject,  we  should  consider  its  present  influence  as 
contrasted  with  what  it  was  before :  and  should  examine 
closely  into  the  character  and  the  history  of  the  race  which 
may  have  modified  it,  and  the  means  employed  by  it  to  do 
so.  We  would  further  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  keeping 
continually  in  view  the  diminishing  efiects  of  climate,  with 
the  progressive  civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  The  influ- 
ence of  climate  varies  inversely,  (to  borrow  an  algebraic 
expression,)  with  the  civilization  of  the  people :  but  whether 
the  ration  be  in  an  arithmetical  or  a  geometrical  series,  will 
depend  upon  many  collateral  causes,  which  we  have  not  time 
to  specify  here. 

The  grand  counteracting  agent  to  climate  is  genesis; 
without  which  we  would  be  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
external  nature.  The  times  and  the  kinds  of  our  labor  would 
depend  upon  the  changes  of  the  sky,  or  such  accidents  over 
which  we  would  have  no  power ;  so  that  we  might  literally 
be  said  to  be  ''feeding  on  the  wind,  and  following  after  tfate 
east  wind."  But  the  main-spring  of  our  resistance  to  such 
a  sweeping  tyranny,  is  found  in  the  hereditary  peculiarities 
of  men,  which  seem  to  predispose  them  to  certain  modes 
and  habitudes  of  life.  Thus,  man  has  always  a  ressort — an 
impulsive  force  within  himself,  urging  him  in  a  particular  di- 
rection, without  waiting  till  some  other  direction  has  been 
impressed  upon  him  by  external  forces.  Hence,  the  conflict 
arises  between  genesis  and  climate :  and  as  time  rolls  on, 
the  character  of  man  triumphs  over  the  rude  energies  of 
nature. 

Genesis  should  be  divided  into  two  heads :  national,  and 
individual.  There  are  certain  broad  features  which  charac- 
terize whole  races  of  men,  and  are  transmitted  regularly, 
with  greater  or  less  modification,  from  one  age  to  another. 
Thus  the  English  national  character,  the  French  national 
character,  the  Spanish  national  character,  etc.,  arise  from 
peculiarities,  admitted  to  exist  as  the  distinguishing  marks  of 
these  peoples.  But  there  are  certain  family  traits  which 
descend  in  the  same  way,  and  constitute  a  difiference  between 
individuals  of  the  same  race,  at  the  same  time  that  they  link 
together  the  ancestors  and  their  posterity.*    The  filius  Titii 

*  One  of  the  most  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  instractiye  Essays,  on 
this  subject,  may  be  found  in  that  quaint  old  book,  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  P.  i.,  Sect  ii.,  Mem.  i.,  Subs.  6. 
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will  borrow  much  of  his  disposition  from  his  father  Titiiis } 
if  Bill  be  a  rogue,  Fitz- William,  notwithstanding  his  high- 
sounding  name,  will  likely  be  a  rascal  too :  we  might  expect 
a  Pelides  in  the  son  of  Peleus ;  and  many  traces  of  the  knave- 
ry and  cunning  of  Sisyphus,  will  be  discernible  in  Ulysses 
Sisypbides : 

Fortes  nascuntor  a  fortibns  et  bonis,  etc. 

Thus  we  have  national  and  individual  character  referred  to 
^netic  influences :  and  the  doctrine  of  genesis  will,  accord- 
ingly, be  sub-divided  into  genesis  generalise  and  genesis  spe* 
cialis.  With  the  latter,  however,  the  Philosophy  of  History 
meddles  not,  except  to  use  it  occasionally  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

The  vastness  of  the  work  under  consideration,  forbids  our 
dwelling  on  the  subject  of  genesis  sufliciently  long,  to  enter 
into  an  examination  of  those  laws  of  humanity  which  pro- 
duce these  hereditary  influences,  and  give  a  perpetuity  to 
what  might  have  been,  in  the  first  instance,  mere  anomuies. 
There  are  many  able  works,  in  which  the  transmission  of 
physical  and  moral  peculiarities  is  noticed  ;  and  to  them  we 
must  refer  those  who  seek  for  further  information  on  the 
point.  It  is  enough,  at  present,  to  know,  that  both  the  one 
and  the  other  logical  division  of  genesis  must  be  attributed 
to  the  same  or  similar  causes,  and  that  they  both  actually 
exist. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  opposition  between  gene- 
sis and  climate,  and  to  the  gradual  conquest  which,  as  civili- 
zation advances,  the  one  makes  over  the  other.  But  even 
genesis  may  attain  its  maximum,  (to  use'  one  of  Herder's 
phrases,  not  always  intelligible,)  that  is  to  say,  there  is  a  pe- 
riod— a  limit,  aAer  which  it,  too,  will  commence  to  decline. 
The  character  of  the  race  becomes  absorbed  and  overwhelm- 
ed by  the  interests  of  the  individuals ;  and  though  a  genetic 
character  must  still  exist,  it  manifests  itself  with  less  energy. 

However,  to  render  this  intelligible,  we  must  preclude  the 
drawing  of  any  erroneous  inferences  from  an  expression 
which  we  have  used  loosely.  When  we  spoke  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  France,  England  and  Spain,  we  designed 
it  simply  as  an  illustration,  and  not  as  a  philosophical  exam- 
ple. The  national  character  in  these  instances  is  not  purely 
Senetic,  but  must  be  attributed  to  the  combined  genetic  in- 
uences  of  the  aggregated  and  amalgamated  races  composing 
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those  nations,  and  to  other  caases  besides.  The  Indians, 
the  Jews,  the  Negroes,  and,  perhaps,  the  Chinese,  will  afford 
the  requisite  examples  of  pure  genetic  influence. 

With  these  detached  and  undeveloped  observations  upon 
some  of  the  most  important  inquiries  which  enter  into  the 
Philosophy  of  History,  we  must  pass  on  to  examine  other 
parts  of  Herder's  work.  There  is  little  to  detain  us  between 
the  Seventh  and  Eleventh  Books ;  as  those  which  are  inter- 
mediate, are  principally  occupied  with  the  application  of 
Views  previously  laid  down.  We  cannot  refrain,  however, 
from  characterizing  his  notion  of  the  objects  of  human  pur- 
suit in  the  world,  as  sciolistic  and  degrading,*  nor  from  re- 
prehending the  rationalist  opinions  which  are  every  where 
expressed  of  Moses,  his  mission,  and  his  Pentateuch. 

The  fiflh  chapter  of  the  Eighth  Book,  explains  Herder's 
view  of  the  objects  which  man  ought  to  aim  at  in  this  world* 
According  to  him,  it  is  happiness, — a  mere  animal  happi- 
ness,— and  what  is  worse,  happiness  under  the  Chinese 
type,  which  represents  it  in  its  symbolic  characters,  by  a 
piece  of  meat  and  a  huge  mouth.  It  is  true  that  the  main- 
spring of  human  action  is  the  desire  of  happiness, — this  is 
what  Aristotlef  says,  and  we  are  prepared  to  assent  to  him. 
But  how  many  interpretations  are  given  to  the  word  7  Every 
man  has  his  own : — ^^the  heaven  of  each  is  but  what  each 
desires."  But  Herder  substitutes  for  this  shifting,  though 
ever  potent  je  ne  sais  qmi^  a  fixed  animal  delight.  Yet,  ta- 
king happiness  in  the  widest  sense  to  which  Herder's  use  of 
the  word  will  permit  us  to  extend  it, — taking  it  even  for  ani<* 
mal  and  social  Uen-^tre, — surely  the  attainment  of  this  is  not 
to  be  inculcated  as  the  highest  object  of  human  pursuit 

But  the  whole  of  this  chapter  is  to  us  repulsive.  Herder 
seems  entirely  to  have  mistaken  the  end,  the  aim,  and  the 
destinies  of  humanity.  In  favor  of  his  brutefying  do^a 
about  animal  contentment,  ho  argues  with  much  mysticism, 
and  hollow  verbiage.  But  this  earthly  happiness  was  never 
designed  to  be  man's  principal  aim.    The  minister  of  reli- 

Sion  assures  us  from  the  pulpit,  that  this  world  is  merely  a 
eeting  show, — that  it  is  solely  a  state  of  trial,  preparatory 
to  a  higher  existence.    Hence,  he  infers  the  object  of  life  to 
be  self-improvement  and  purification,  through  frequent  af- 
*  Book  yiii.,  chap.  v. 

t  Tou  sTvoi  ^oxouvro^d/o^ou  x^9^  it&vra  irpofToutfi  v'&vr^.  L  Pol, 
c  i,  G.  i.,  Rhet  c.  v.,  et  passim. 
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fltctions  and  the  eonstant  manifestation  of  Christian  virtues: 
ail  ivhich  is  at  variance  with  Herder's  doctrine.  The  student 
of  history  regards  the  world  as  a  theatre  of  change,  the 
grand  stage  on  which  the  progressive  development  of  hu- 
manity  is  continually  going  forward.  To  him,  accordingly, 
individuals  are  agents,  more  or  less  conscious  and  active  m 
effectuating  the  advancement  of  mankind.  Hence,  in  hit 
view,  the  great  object  of  life  should  be  the  amelioration  of 
our  species,  which  necessarily  pro-supposes  the  highest  at- 
tainable perfection  of  moral  and  intellectual  character.  The 
moral  philosopher,  and  the  general  observer  of  human  na« 
ture,  find  the  seeds  of  discord  deeply  and  thickly  sown  in  the 
breasts  of  men ;  they  notice  their  vigorous  germination  and 
fatal  fecundity ;  they  behold  their  constant  re-appearance, 
either  under  new  forms  or  in  their  old  guise ;  and  they  cer> 
tainly  estimate  it  to  be  a  far  higher  duty  and  a  higher  aim  to 
check,  correct  and  counterbalance  these,  than  to  rot  through 
existence  in  the  search  of  sensual  delight  or  selfish  happiness. 
Thus,  from  whatever  point  we  regard  Herder's  doctrine,  we 
find  it  unphilosophical  and  unsound  in  the  promulgator,  de- 
grading in  the  practiser,  and  ruinous  to  society. 

In  closing  our  remarks  upon  this  Herderian  dogma,  we 
would  quote  a  few  remarks  from  the  latest  and  wildest  pro- 
duction of  Carlyle's  pen  :♦ 

"The  only  happiness,"  says  he,  **a  brave  man  ever  troubled  him- 
•elf  with  asking  much  about  was,  happiness  enough  to  get  his  work 
well  done.  Behold,  the  day  is  passing  swiflly  over ;  our  life  is  pars- 
ing swillly  over;  and  the  night  conieth  wherein  no  man  can  work^ 
The  night  once  come,  our  happiness — our  unhappiness — it  is  all  abol- 
ished: vanished,  clean  gone:  a  thins  that  has  been.  But  our  work — 
behold,  that  is  not  abolished— that  has  not  vanished :  our  work,  be- 
hold, it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it  remains:  for  endless  Thnes  and 
Eternities  remains:  and  that  is  now  the  sole  question  with  ui  for 
evermore !  Brief,  brawling  day,  with  its  noisy  phantasms,  its  poor 
paper-crowns,  tinsel-gilt,  is  gone:  and  divine,  everlasting  night,  with 
ncr  star-diadems,  with  her  silences,  her  veracities,  is  come !  What 
hast  ihou  done,  and  how  ?  Happiness,  unhappiness :  all  that  was 
but  the  wages  thou  hadst :  thou  nast  spent  all  that  in  sustaining  thy- 
self hitherward  :  not  a  coin  of  it  remains  with  thee — it  is  all  spent, 
eaten,  and  now  thy  work :  where  is  thy  work  ?  Swift— out  with  it- 
let  us  see  thy  work !" 

''Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  upon  this," — and 
judge  between  the  sciolism  of  Herder  and  the  philosophy  of 
life  I 

♦  Past  and  Present    By  Thos.  Carlyls.    Book  i.,  chap,  iv.,  "EUppy." 
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We  would  willingly  imitate  the  fashion  of  Sterne,  and 
draw  a  bold  line  here,  or  leave  a  blank  page  to  serve  as  a 
barrier  of  separation  between  what  we  have  already  said 
and  what  remains  for  us  to  say, — so  slight  is  the  connection 
•between  the  two  parts  of  the  work  under  review.  But  an 
affectation,  which  might  please  in  Tristram  Shandy  by  ita 
extreme  singularity,  would  have  the  appearance  of  too  great 
levity,  if  introduced  into  a  serious  article.  And  yet,  if  we 
follow  Herder,  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  maintain  any 
necessary  sequence  between  the  former  and  the  latter  por- 
tion of  our  present  notice.  After  the  long  and  laborious 
disquisitions  which  have  been  confusedly  ravelled  together 
into  the  first  Ten  Books  of  this  Philosophy  of  History,  we 
discover  that,  for  any  useful  purpose  they  subserve,  either  in 
the  way  of  preliminary  or  of  collateral  illustration  to  the 
remainder  of  the  work,  these  books  might  have  been  omit- 
ted without  our  being  made  sensible  of  any  loss,  nay,  rather 
to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  author  and  his  readers. 
While  Herder  struts  before  us  on  his  lofty  super-terrestrial 
stilts,  we  are  compelled  painfully  to  wade  after  him  through 
a  sea  of  unconnected,  though  continuous  observations,  now 
•inking  in  the  quicksands  of  error  into  which  he  leads  us, 
now  plunging  hopelessly  amid  rocks,  and  stones,  and  other 
senseless  things,  now  plashing  and  floundering  in  the  waves, 
straining  our  eyes  the  while,  m  the  attempt  to  determine  his 
motions,  as  he  staggers  on  with  his  head  lost  in  the  clouds. 
If  we  stop  to  ask  quo  tendis  f  to  what  purpose,  or  whither 
are  we  going?  he  deigns  not  to  answer  until  we  have  cross- 
ed these  turbid  and  uncertain  waters — and  then,  after  all  our 
profitless  labor,  he  points  to  another  like  sea  before  him,  and 
again  invites  us  to  follow,  though  we  may  reasonably  fear 
tl^t  it,  too,  will  lead  to  nothing,  and  may  certainly  perceive 
that  our  former  perilous  journey  was  not  necessary  to  arrive 
at  it  Through  this  we  followed  him  in  our  perusal  of  his 
book:  it  may  be  pieesanter  for  our  readers  and  ourselves 
not  to  do  so  again  in  our  review ;  but  to  keep  the  bank,  and 
notice  only  here  and  there  a  few  of  his  aberrations. 

The  object  of  the  last  Ten  Books  of  Herder's  work,  is  to 
trace  the  different  conditions  of  the  various  races  of  men 
from  India,  China  and  the  remote  East,  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Crusades.  If,  therefore,  we  take  an  indepen- 
dent view  of  the  principal  of  those  nations,  we  shall  be  able 
U>  commend  or  to   blame  Herder's  opinions  as  we  pass. 
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without  being  any  longer  condemned  to  their  constant  ob- 
trusion upon  us«  We  would  observe,  however,  that  here,  as 
in  every  other  (Mirt  of  his  book,  there  are  frequent  mysti* 
cisms,  much  **skimble-skamble  stuff,"  and  numerous  ridicu- 
lous fancies,  so  that  a  very  rich  spicilegium  nugarum  inq^ 
tiarwnque  mk;ht  be  gathered  firom  them.  But,  of  such  labor 
we  are  heartily  tired :  from  such  '^miall  game"  we  turn  to 
considerations  of  wider  range. 

The  first  lesson  we  learn  from  a  comprehensive  study  of 
universal  history,  is,  that  the  long  chain  of  human  civiliza^ 
lion  is  a  regularly  articulated  system,  each  link  being  indis- 
solubly  and  causatively  attached  to  its  successor  as  the  prime 
law  of  its  formations.  Individuals  are  generated ;  and  so 
are  societies,  peoples  and  nations.  The  earlier  histories^ 
and  even  many  more  recent  writers,  overlooked  this.  They 
isolated  each  nation  or  period  in  their  treatment  of  it,  and 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  containing  within  itself  all  thinffs  ne- 
cessary for  me  full  understanding  of  its  condition.  All  forms 
of  government,  all  institutions,  all  formation  of  national 
thought,  appeared  to  them  nearly  spontaneous.  .  They  did 
not  see  that  the  institutions  of  men  were  invariably  to  be 
referred  to  some  precedent  causes,  which  couM  not  be  fully 
comprehended  without  a  penetrating  knowledjp^  of  the  pe- 
riods and  the  races  througn  which  human  society  had  run 
before  it  reached  them.  To  us,  the  whole  universe  is  an 
organized  whole,  each  of  whose  parts  bears  definite  relations 
to  all  the  others,  combines  with  the  rest  in  determining  and 
limiting  the  functions  of  each,  is  itself  so  limited,  and  cannot 
be  appreciated  either  in  its  nature  or  .its  working  without 
some  acquaintance  with  the  whole.  The  world  is  a  part  of 
the  universe,  but  it  is  also  a  system  complete  in  itself,  and  in 
addition  to  those  more  general  relations  which  it  bears  to 
the  universe,  as  a  part  thereof,  it  has  others  which  arise  from 
its  being  the  aggregate  of  all  its  parts.  Similar  relations 
exist  between  the  world  and  its  members,  as  between  the 
universe  and  its  parts :  and  every  thing  in  the  world  is  limit- 
ed in  its  action  and  development  by  the  connection  subsist- 
ing between  itself  and  the  whole,  and  between  itself  and  the 
other  members.  The  action  of  a  plant  upon  humanity  may 
seem  both  slight  and  remote,  yet  the  whole  political  ma- 
chinery of  two  of  the  mightiest  nations  ever  upon  earth,  is 
affected  by  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  the  annual  cotton 
crop.    The  human  race  is  the  most  important  of  the  com- 
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poneiu  parts  whose  unioD  foroui  the  world,  and  may  itself 
be  regarded  as  a  8ub(»dinate  whole,  having  its  own  laws  for 
its  own  goTemance,  which  sprinfi^  in  like  manner  from  the 
relations  subsisting  between  itself  and  its  parts.  Hence  if 
we  would  understand  any  of  the  developments  of  humanity^ 
we  must  consider  them  with  a  reference  to  the  rest  itf 
therefore,  we  would  appreciate  the  history  of  man,  we  must, 
among  other  requisites,  have  a  compreh^]U3ive  philosophy  of 
human  nature,  as  has  been  already  insisted  on ;  and  if  we 
would  fathom  the  significance  of  any  particular  period  of 
time,  besides  applying  to  it  this  philosophy,  we  must  study 
it  in  connection  with  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  history 
of  the  world.  We  must  not  be  content  with  examining  u 
by  itself; — as  such,  it  is  merely  a  fragment,  at  best  cmly  half 
intelligible, — ^but  we  must  study  it  in  its  relation  to  the  causes 
which  have  generated  it  and  determined  its  character,  and 
the  ^ects  which  explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  action. 
But  a  knowle^  of  these  causes  and  effects  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  recurrence  to  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  the 
world.  But  each  cause  had  its  antecedent  cause,  and  each 
effect  its  consequent  effect ;  so  that,  to  obtain  an  accurate 
acquamtance  with  any  period  of  time,  we  are  forced  back, 
step  by  step,  through  all  the  anterior  epochs  of  the  world's 
career,  and  urged  onwards  to  an  examination  of  all  its  sub- 
sequent fruits.  In  general  terms, — in  terms  to  which  the 
above  reasoning  leads  us,  the  study  of  a  part  demands  some 
knowledge  of  that  whole  of  which  it  is  a  part* 

In  order,  therefore,  to  appreciate  fully,  any  portion  of  hi»> 
tory,  we  must  consider  it  in  its  connection  with  the  whole 
history  of  the  world,  regarding  it  as  an  essential  part  and 
natuml  product  of  that  whole.  And  as  it  is  the  function  of 
the  Philosophy  of  History  to  extract  from  all  history  its  in- 
nermost spirit,  it  will  regard  the  development  of  humanity 
as  one  connected  system,  having  a  vitality  within  itself 

^  *  The  Science  of  Comparatire  Anatomy  fomishes  a  beautiful  illnstratioii 
of  this  general  troth.  Tne  fossil  bones,  so  plentifully  scattered  about  the 
worid,  signified  little  more,  to  the  most  philosophic  minds,  than  that  this 
clavicle  or  that  trochanter  was  an  animal  product  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime  and  other  chemical  substances,  but  Cuvier  came  \  the  darkness 
was  dispelled  by  his  magic  wand;  from  a  view  of  the  whole  of  nature  he 
detected  the  laws  of  organization,— he  smdied  and  he  understood  the  whole 
of  the  grand  system,  and  after  attaining  this  knowledge,  the  solitary  bones 
of  the  Mammoth,  the  Mastodon,  and  the  Ichthyo8aurus--animals  of  which 
tradition  had  lost  all  cognizance--ezplained  themselves  to  him,  and  could 
Uien  be  referred  to  their  proper  place  in  the  proper  animal. 
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which  determines  its  changes  and  its  fruits,  and  it  will  re- 
duce the  variations  in  the  phenomena  of  human  society  to 
cognizable  causes,  apparent  in  the  antecedent  annals  of  the 
world.  Each  age  will  thus  be  shown  to  be  the  necessary 
precursor  of  that  which  follows  it,  not  simply  from  priority 
of  time,  which  would  be  an  accidental  precedence,  but  from 
the  natural  antecedence  of  the  cause  to  its  effects.  Thus 
Greece  will  be  demonstrated  to  be  necessarily  subsequent  to 
India  and  the  East,  Rome  to  Greece,  the  middle  ages  to 
Rome, — ^and  it  will  be  seen  how  essential  it  was  that  the 
Hebrews,  with  the  peculiar  destiny  assigned  them,  should 
'^well  alone,  and  not  be  reckoned  aiuong  the  nations."* 

We  take  up  Herder  to  assist  us  in  tracing  the  mode  in 
which  the  social,  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  each 

GM)ple  is  generated  by  the  condition  of  its  predecessors, 
erder  seems  wholly  unconscious  of  the  fact,  and  of  the 
strict  concatenatfon  and  and  affiliation  of  the  successive  em- 
pires of  the  world  he  has  not  even  dreamt.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Chinese  ''are  endowed  by  nature  with  small  eyes,  a  short 
nose,  a  flat  forehead,  little  beard,  long  ears,  and  a  protube- 
rant belly;"  and  that  "their empire  is  an  embalmed  mummy, 
wrapped  in  silk,  and  painted  with  hieroglyphics,  its  internal 
circulation  is  that  of  a  dormouse  in  its  winter's  sleep."t  His 
notice  of  the  nations  of  further  Asia  is  summed  up  with  the 
remark,  "if  our  species  be  destined  to  approach,  in  the  eter- 
nal path  of  an  asymptote,  a  point  of  perfection  which  it  does 
not  know,  and  which,  with  all  the  labor  of  a  Tantalus,  it 
can  never  touch ;  you  Chinese  and  Japanese,  you  Lamas 
and  Bramins,  pursue  this  pilgrimage  in  a  tolerably  quiet 
comer  of  the  vessel.  You  trouble  not  yourselves  about  ihe 
unattainable  point,  and  remain  as  you  were  thousands  of 
years  ago."t  Is  this  Philosophy?  Truly,  if  it  be  so,  we 
may  well  say  with  Mathias,  "Upon  my  word.  Philosophy  is 
a  very  pleasant  thing,  and  has  various  uses ;  one  of  the  best 
is,  it  makes  laugh  sometimes."}  Herder  found  it  much  easier 
to  pass  over  the  most  signiGcant  phenomena  of  history  with 
a  puerile  observation,  than  to  examine  minutely  into  their 
causes. 

The  Philosophy  of  History  is  so  vast  a  subject,  and  the 
particular  branch  of  it  which  treats  of  the  characteristics  and 

*  Numbers,  c.  XXIII.  v.  8.  t  Book  XL  chap.  L 

J  Book  XI.  chap.  V. 

f  Fursoits  of  Literamre.    PlallL    Note  A. 
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concatenation  of  peoples,  is  itself  so  extensive,  that  we  can- 
not pretend,  within  the  limits  of  on  article,  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies which  we  indicate.  We  have  not  the  room,  if  we 
had  the  materials,  for  a  specific  analysis  of  the  several  states 
which  Herder  has  examined ;  we  can  do  no  more  than  express 
briefly  and  loosely  a  few  of  the  results  to  which  we  have 
been  led  by  our  own  study,  and  if  these  should  seem  imper- 
fect er  unsatisfactory,  from  their  want  of  development,  they 
may,  perhaps,  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  make  glaring 
the  want  of  that  philosophy  which  we  would  wish  to  see. 

To  commence  our  survey  with  the  first  link  of  that  chain 
of  chan^  through  which  intellect  has  advanced,  is  rendered 
utterly  impossible,  by  the  absence  of  all  certain  information 
and  the  extreme  looseness  of  the  traditions  handed  down 
through  succeeding  ages.  If  we  would  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  nations  severally,  there  are  difficul- 
ties in  our  way  which  we  are  unwillinjo^  at  present  to  en- 
counter. The  materials  for  the  investigation  are  scanty, 
the  facts  so  dubious  and  so  little  known,  that  every  position 
would  require  to  be  fortified  by  an  extended  argument  This 
alone  is  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  reject,  from  our  present  no- 
tice, all  the  oriental  nations  not  directly  in  the  line  of  pro- 
gress, and  to  devote  but  a  few  undeveloped  remarks  t^  any 
of  them.  Only  let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  indicating 
the  nature  of  a  want,  without  pretending  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

One  common  character  is  impressed  upon  all  the  nations 
of  the  East, — the  brand  of  immobility.  The  earliest  periods 
of  their  history  seem  to  have  been  the  most  flourishing,  and 
their  subsequent  condition  is  a  paralysis  rather  than  a  de- 
cline ;  the  running  waters  are  poured  into  a  lake,  the  lake  is 
filled,  there  is  no  vent,  stagnation  ensues.  Such  seems  the 
picture  of  the  East.  But,  another  common  feature  is  their 
deep  submission  to  the  powers  of  nature,  and  growing  out  of 
this  a  worship  of  them,  either  directly  or  allegorically.  and 
a  tyrannical  but  unresisted  hierdcracy.  In  India,  in  Persia, 
in  Egypt,  these  peculiarities  prevail,  though  appearing  under 
phases  slightly  dissimilar.  Judea,  in  many  respects  analo- 
gous to  Persia,  is  so  peculiarly  isolated  by  its  polity,  its  laws, 
Its  manners  and  its  religion,  that  it  requires  always  to  be 
considered  alone. 

Volumes  might  be  requisite  to  account  for  the  moral  phe- 
nomena of  these  early  countries,  by  a  reference  to  the  laws 
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of  humanity  and  the  inflnences  of  their  respective  mtaations. 
We  have  not  space  even  for  a  model  of  the  edifice  which  we 
wish  to  see  raised ; — ^we  can  only  exhibit  a  rough  fragment,  to 
exjriain  the  nature  of  its  materials.    To  begin  with  India* 

The  thousand  snowy  peaks  of  the  Himmalaya  chain  still 
lose  themselves  in  the  burning  skies  of  the  Eastern  heaven; 
thev  still  attract,  amaze  and  awe  the  beholder  with  their  vast 
and  giant  masses, — they  still  impress  upon  his  heart  a  crush- 
ing and  overwhelming  sense  of  the  less  than  littleness  of 
man,  in  the  face  of  the  mifi^hty  works  of  nature.  And  if 
such  be  now  the  case  with  those  whose  souls  have  been  fa- 
miliar with  burning  thoughts  and  lofly  aspirations, — ^who 
have  been  in  boyh^3d  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
vulsions by  which  the  world  was  formed,  or  the  far  grander 
operations  of  the  stellar  universe,  what  must  have  teen  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  poor  and  untutored  Hindoo,  to 
whom  nothing  was  known  but  by  his  own  limited  experi- 
ence, or  the  scanty  traditions  which  the  few  generations  suc- 
ceeding the  flood  might  have  transmitted  to  him.  The  sense 
of  vastness,  which,  to  rude  minds,  appears  infinitv,  would 
effectually  weiffh  down  his  spirit.  There  would  be  the 
horror,  which  tne  contemplation  of  infinity  produces,  but  it 
would  be  accompanied  with  no  delight  What  wonder 
then  that  the  mind  of  the  Hindoo  should  be  characterized  by 
an  absolute  and  unresisting  servility  to  the  influences  of  the 
outer  world,  which  would  soon  spread  like  a  leprous  snoX 
and  canker  all  the  relations  of  life.  But  there  were  other 
influences  of  a  like  nature  constantly  acting  upon  him. 
Every  thing  around  was  cast  in  the  same  Titanic  mould  as 
the  vast  chain  of  the  Himmalayas, — the  broad  blue  Indus, 
the  rushing  Jumna,  and  the  majestic  stream  of  the  sacred 
Ganges,  were  like  manifestations  of  the  irresistible  power  of 
nature.  Wherever  the  eye  turned  it  encountred  the  most 
tremendous  works  of  creation,  and  all  apparently  in  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  to  man.  The  mountains  of  the  North  pre- 
sent an  impassable  barrier  to  him, — no  sound  of  life  is  heard 
among  their  gloomy  recesses, — nothing  but  the  thunders  of 
the  falling  avalanche,  and  the  roaring  voices  of  the  many 
waters  that  gush  forth  from  the  eternal  snows.  On  the  East, 
on  the  West,  on  the  South,  he  is  hemmed  in  by  the  bound- 
less expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean ; — the  Indian  Peninsula  is 
one  huge  prison  in  which  the  human  race  seems  immured 
until  it  fiiMl  its  unconjectured  destiny. 
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Shut  in  from  the  world,  without  he  looks  at  the  country 
beneath  his  feet,  he  sees  there  ihe  inexplicable  alternation  oif 
widp  deserts  and  patches  of  the  most  luxuriant  vegetatidn, 
where  the  earth  pours  forth  her  riches,  as  from  the  lap  of 
Eden,  so  that  man  may  live  thereon  without  labor  and  with* 
out  the  necessity  for  it.  There«  in  the  continual  and  yioleni 
successions  of  growth  and  of  decay,  fruits  and  flowers^  grass 
and  grain  start  forth  by  the  productive  energies  of  nature 
alone.'   In  India,  nature  is  every  thing,  and  man  is  nothing. 

The  sacred  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  swollen  by 
the  rains  and  the  melted  snow's  of  spring,  water  the  soil  for 
him,  and  renew  its  fertility  by  a  copious  deposit  of  rich  allu- 
vjoli.    Indue  season  the  sun  comes  to  quicken  vegetation 
and  ripen  the  treasures  of  the  earth.     Tl^ere  is  nothin?  to 
^mina^iQau  that  lie  is  the  lord  of  creation,  but  every  thing 
is  doue  by  the  hand  of  nature, — and  gives  forth  the  same 
note,  ^^atyre  is  omnipotent  and  the  Hindoo  the  helpless  pen- 
sioner of  Ji^r  bounty."    Yet,  were  this  all,  the  Hindoo  might 
&el  his  utter  nothingness  in  the  et^onomy  of  nature,  but  still 
entertain  a  cheering  and  constant  love  for  a  kind  and  benefi- 
cent parent.    Instead,  however,  of  the  sweet  succession  of 
spring  and  sumo^er,  autumn  and  winter,  which  is  vouch- 
safed to  moi^  temperate  cliiiies,  the  only  chan^pe  he  experi- 
ences is  from  the  sultry  heats  o(  a  tropic  midsummer,-Tthe 
^cor^bipsr  and  blistering  vehemence  Of  au  Indiamsun, through 
gtoriajand  hurricane,  to  the*sickly  discomforts  of  the  r^ny 
season*    With  the  deparjtuxe  of  the  rains,  the  burning  sun 
^turn?  agaiii,  and  brings  with  ft  miasma, — then  succeed 
Asiatic  chWerai  Typhus  feVef,  and  the  other  fi 
demies,  which,  in  their  wide-spreading  devasta 
off  their 'thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands^ 
^ian  Peninsula.    The  wrelched  inhabitants,  flyi 
.terror  of  the  consuming  pestilence,  riTshin  very  < 
their  horae^;  in  the  plain  and  in  th6  jungle,  t\ 
a  sun-stroke,  fail  bitten  by  the  most  deadly  serp 
voured  by  tigers,  gored  by  buffaloes,  or  trample 
under  the  thundering  foot  of  the  wild  elephant.    Here  is 
nothing  to  excite  sympathy  with  the  external  world  ; — all 
nature  is  at  war  with  them,  and  on  her  mercy  they  are  de- 
pendent for  a  precarious,  but  usually  plentiful,  subsistehce. 
Frequently,  indeed,  famine  comes  upon  them;  a  famine 
which  no  observatiou  could  have  foreseen,  no  energy  pre- 
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vented;  and  the  sickle  6f  death  reaps  a  full  harvest  from  their 
crowded  numbers.  '  '•  '  • 

Thus,  in  Hihdoostan,  every  thing  is  excess;  atonemo- 
inent  the  Hindoo  is  fondled  and  feasted  in  the  lap  of  nature, 
at  the  next,  rudely  dashed  from  the  breasts  which  have  given 
him  suck.'  Yet  even  when  most  luxuriantly  nursea,  the 
mother's  milk  which  he  so  eagerly  drains,  is  a  milk  too 
gtronjT  for  him,  and  only  intoxicates.*  He  is  thus  tlie  very 
shuttlecock  of  nature,  incapable  of  motion  himself,  and  either 
drivea  violently  hither  and  thither  by  external  force,  or  left 
to  Triouldffr  in  neglect. 

Subjected  to  these  multiform  and  diversely  actitig  influ- 
ences, the  characler  of  the  Hindoo  is  as  soft  clay  in  the  haqd 
of  the  potter ;  but  the  vessel,  once  formed,  may  break,  but 
cannot  be  made  toasume  another  shape.  From  this,  spring 
partly  that  analogy  between  the  Hindoo  oharadter  and  the 
climatic  influences,  and  thrrt  rigid  immobility  Which  has 
always  distinguished  the  Oriental  nations,  and* India  above 
them  all.  Thence,  too,  their  religion  is  characterized  by  a 
gross  ahd  servile  adoration  of  nature,  tvhereixi  the  licentious 
enthusiasm  of  a  passionate  attachment  alternates  with  the 
cringing  deprecation  of  her  dreaded  pow#rs;  whilst  both 
alike  find  the  objects  t)f  (heir  immediate  wt)rship^  fn  those 
energies  of  production' Aiid> decay,  which  are  sp  wildly  and 
fearfully  exhibited  in  that  coualry.  A  sultry  atHiosphere, 
impregnated  with  overpowering  aromatic  odors,  exhausts 
and  desiccates  the  body  of  its  wliolesome  humors,  allowing 
no  elasticity  or  resilience  of  mind,  but  kerping  it  chained^ to 
the  caprice  of  the  senses,  which  are  themselves  inflamed  by 
the  climate  to  the  grossest  degree  of  lust.  The  mountains 
and  the  rivers  of  India,--those  Titans  of  the  natural  world, 
which  hem  in  the  Hindoo,  besides  augmenting  the  effect  af 
other  influences  in  overwhelming  and  paralysing  the  intel- 
lect, give  to  their  conceptions  a  vagueness,  a  wildness^  and  ar 
vastness  which  do  not  fail  to  reproduce  themselves  in  their 
governmcmt,  their  relfgion,  their  literature  -and  their  art 
Add  to  this  the  necessary  simplicity  of  fundamental  notions 
in  the  early  stages  of  society,  and  the  almost  contrariant  dis- 

♦  '"C'est  un  pauvre  enfant  sar  le  sein  de  sa  mfere,  laible  et  d6pendante 
cr6ature,  ^i^6  et  batta  loar  a  loor,  moins  noarri  qu'enivi^  d'un  lait  tropfort 
pour  Ink"  Michelet  Tht.  Hist.  UlIv.,  iDm  which  treatise  mostof  the 
remarks  en  India  and  some  of  the  expressions  have  been  borowed. 
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position  which  all  persons,  os  nations  and  as  indivjcluals, 
have,  ia.  their  infancy  to  the  strange,  the  limitless  and  the 
cxaorgprat6d,  and  we  have  the  explication  of  the  leading 
phenomena  ia  the  Hindoo  world. 

We  have  already  the  seeds  which  n\ight  develope  them- 
selves in  government,  as  unresisting  submission  to  constitu- 
ted authority, — as  servile  obedience  to  despotic  commands. — 
«s  permanent  adhesion  to  established  insititutions,  whife.the 
tyranny  of  an  arrogant  hierocracy  is  a  necessary  product. 

We  have  reason  to  expect  in  religion  a  bU,nd  and  sensual 
adoration  of  material  nature, — a  worship  of  unbridled  lust 
and  of  unreasoning  awe,  whose  whole  circle  of  duty  is  con? 
fined  within  the  nutshell  of  the  most  qnquali6ed  fatalism, 
and  whose  ran^e  of  vision  into  futurity  extends  only  to  the 
changes  of  the  Metempsychosis  and  that  Apocatastasis  of 
souls  which  ends  in  their  re^absorption  into  the  fountain  of 
life  whenee  they  emanated.  .    ' 

In  Literature  and  Art  we  have, the  germs  ofshapelessnessi 
wildness,  chaotic  vastness.  and  intellectual  thraldom. 

We  cannot,  in  a  hurried  essay  like  the  present,  trace  these 
several  phenoniena  to  their  respective  causes,  and  determine 
the  exact  fenergy  of  each*  in  producing  the  result.  -We  only 
profess  to  give  hints,  nuances^  not  an  outlinie,  and  therefore 
it  is  sufficient  that  these  characteristics  of  Indian  life  exist, 
and  that  they  are  deduciblc  from  the  peculiarities  previously 
Dotioed.  To  those  who  may  he  disposed  to  examine  for 
themselveSrOur  suggestions  will  be  feracious,  and  therefor^ 
sufficient;  to  othejFSy  a  full  development  would  be  wholly 
nugatory. 

No  trace  of  the  foregoing  rernarks  need  be  sought  for  in 
Herder.  .  They  belong  to  the  school  of  Michelef,  and  are 
frequeiltly  nothing  more  than  an  amplification  of  his  magni- 
ficent reflections  upon  the  Orierttal  nations.  Tne  most  phi- 
losophical of  Herder's  observations  on  the  subject  is : 

*^i8  frequent  festivals  and  ceremonies,  his  multiplicity  of  deities 
and  fables^  his  numerous  sacred  places  and  wqrks  of  merit,  employ 
the  whole  imagination  of  the  Hindoo  from  his  infancy,  and  remMd 
bimofwhat  he  is  almost  every  moment  of  his  life.  All  the  institu- 
tions of  Europe  float  only  on  the  surface  of  a  mind  thus  profoundly 
BWajred ;  and  this  sway  I  believe  capable  of  continuiqg  as  long  as  4 
Hindoo  shall  exist." 

A  temark  true  in  itself,  and  which  may  serv^  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principles  already  laid  down,  of  which  the  fact  is 
a  natural  fruit. 
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The  baBisTof  the  national. character  partakes,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  of  the  Hindoo  type  throughout  all  the  Oriental 
races.  Amongst  all  of  them  nature- worship  is  the  focus  to 
which  all  thoughts  and  actions  converge, — all  of  them  dis- 
play a  hke  th6ngh  not  an  equal  immobility,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  tyranny  of  the  priesthood  prevails.  It  is  the  case 
in  Chino,  in  Thibet,  in  Persia,  in  Arabia,  in  Egypt,  in  As- 
syria, in  ante-Mosuic  Canaan  and  in  the  Holy  iJand.  Of 
these,  however,  Persia  and  Egypt  alone  lie  in  the  direct  line 
of  h|iman  progress.  Judea  requires  a  separate  consideration, 
to  understand  its  peculiar  significance;  while  the  other  coun- 
tries are  merely  on-shoots  approximating  in  character  to  the 
neighborincr  regions,  but  not  meriting  separate  investigation, 
as  not  havmg  been. immediately  innuential  in  determiding 
the  character  of  human  advance. 

Those  very  features,  however,  in  which  the  Persian  and 
the  Egyptian  approach  most  nearly  to  th^  Hindoo,  undergo 
striking  modifications,  which  may  be,  in  a*great  measure, 
accounted  for  by  diversity  of  climate  and  local  peculiarities. 
The  agreeable  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  running  streams  and 
placid  lakes  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Helihund^pro- 
duced  in  the  dweller  of  Iran  very  different  45ensations  from 
those  which  the  Hindoo  experienced  in  the  country  of  Gan- 
ges and  tlie  Hiirtmalayas.  There  were  no  mighty  barriers 
to  generate  the  idea  of  continual  restraint' and  hopeless  im- 
prisonment. There  were  no  larger  rivers  like  the  Indus, 
the  Jumna  and  the  Bnrrampootra  to  water  the  lands  covered 
with  grain  by  a  prolific  nature,  but  the  Persian  was  eompelled 
to  dig  long  canals  and  invent  water  wheels  to  supply  hit 
fields  with  the  necessary  moisture.  Nay,  rripre,  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  country  was  naturally  so  imperf(?ct  as  to  call  for 
legislative  interference,  and  many  of  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  have  relation  to  tliese  internal  improvements. 
But  to  compensate  for  this,  which  can  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
advantage, as  it  demands  some  slight  industry,  the  seasoos 
an  Persia  are  less  violent  apd  rhore  variable  than  in  India; 
and  the  Persian,  by  changing  his  abode,  might  experience 
every  diversity  of  ciiinate,  from  the  bleak  winds  of  Mozan- 
deran  to  the  burning  deserts  in  the  south-west  of  Khorassin. 
The  atmosphere  too  is  less  impregnated  with  foreiga  ingre- 
dients,— it  is  purer,  it  produces  greater  elasticity  of  spirits, 
and  is  less  eqervating  than  in  India.  The  Persian  was  like 
his  clims^te,  fickle  and  volatile,  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  he 
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to6k  life  89  he  foun4  it,  and  considered  the  einrth  fitlt  garden 
of  delights.  The  spirit  of  mildness^and  hilarity  was  eqoally 
itianifest  in  his  religion.  Instead  of  the  self-immolation  and 
human  sacrifices  of  the  Hindoo,  he  ofliered  only  the  hearts  of 
animals,  milk,  wine,  and  the  choicest  of  flowers.  In  his 
creed  the  powers  of  Nature  did  npt  assume  that  dark,  and 
gloomy  omnipotence  which  the  Hindoo  conceded  to  them. 
Her  outward  and  visible  works  were  no  longer  the  ministerei 
of  divine  caprice,  but  the  mysterious  operations  of  a  benefi- 
cent Deity.  She  is  no  longer  worshipped  in  her  vague  and 
Protean  infinitude  as  the  despot  of  the  huntan  race,  but  she 
is  adored  as  the  revelation  of  lave  and  the  felk>W'>worker  of 
man.  It  i$  still  Nature- worship,  but  no  longer  blind  and  uW* 
reflecting.  The  circumstances  of  the  people  are  diverse 
from  those  of  the  Hindoo,  and  the  di^ei'sities  of  the  national- 
character  may  be  deduced  from  their  diflerence. 

When  from  Persia  we  pass  over  to  Egypt,  its  vast  pyra- 
mids, its  obelisks,  jts  colossal  sphinx>  its  excavated  temples  at 
liuxor  and  elsewhere,  might  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  from 
the  light  and  airy  Persian  we  had  returned  to  the  sombre 
Hindoo.  And  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptian, 
there  is  much  of  that  .melancholy  tone  which  characterizes 
the  latter.  If,  however,  we  look^minut^ly  into  the  phenom- 
ena of  Egyptian  life,  we  shall  perceive  that  humanity  is  still 
on  the  advance.  On  its  first  acquaintance  with  the  strange 
peculiarities  of  Egypt,  the  mind  is  bewildered ;  and  for  ma^ 
ny  of  thefn  it  se^ms  almost  liopeless  to  account  Alt  its 
funerah  rites  are  singular,  and  confined  to  Egypt  alone: — 
the  embalming  of  the  body — the  trial  of  the  dead — the  wor- 
ship of  animals— -the  mysteries  and  hieroglyphics  of  the 
priesthood. — are  ^s  unlike  other  countries  as  the  physical 
condition  of  Egypt  itself.  To  all  antiquity,  Egypt  was  the 
unfailing  fountain  of  prodigies,— to  the  Greek  it  was  a  land 
of  mystery  and  awe, — to  the  modern  it  Jias  become  the  land 
of  deep  and  penetrating  investigation.  Among  the  dim  and 
indistinct  traditions  of  the  country,  there  are  few  which  are 
notas  s}^*mbolicaland  dark  a?  its  hieroglyphics,  and  it  accor- 
dingly becomes  a  task  of  no  common  difliculty  to  unravel 
the  tangled  threads  of  her  singular  condition. 

Confined  within  thut  narrow  strip  of  land,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  other  by  the  sands  of  Sji- 
bara,-^almost  ej^cluded  from  intercour^  with  other  coun- 
tries l^y  the  position  of  his  own,  which  allowed  no  cgreas 
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except  through  the  small  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  Asia,  or 
through  Marmorica  into  the  belt  of  land  lying  along  the 
Afediterranean  Sea, — Hhe  Egyptian  necessarily  directed  all 
hia  ttioughts  to  his  own  country.  His  habits  of  thought  thus 
became  narrowed  and  limked  to  the  scanty  world  before 
his  eyes ;  and  the  magnificent  belief  of  a  final  absorption  in- 
to the  being  of  God,  was  dwarfed  into  an  apocatastasrs  of  a 
diflei^ent  kind,  which  found  its  terminus  always  in  the  human 
form.  The  man  dies  ;  during  three  thousand  years  the  spi- 
rit passes  through  divers  transmigrations,  and  again  reani- 
mates a  human  body.*  The  Egyptian  was  not  repelled 
from  the  earth  by  any  awe  or  loathing  similar  to  that  which 
possessed  his  Hindoo  precursor.  The  earth  was  bountiful 
to  him, — nature,  if  eccentric  when  compared  with  other 
countries,  was  uniform  and  kind  to  him.  The  Nile  was  the 
dispenser  of  life  and  fertility  ;  there  was  neither  thuhder  nor 
lightning,  rain  nor  tempest,  to  inspire  ^er^or  or  procreate 
disease, — there  were  nonviolent  winds,  except  dui'ing  the 
prevalence  of  the  Etesian  gales, — ^ihe  atmosphere  was  pure,f 
and  there  was  nothing  calculatecl  to  render  this  world  dis- 
tasteful. From  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  Kile,  the  Egyp- 
tian soon  learnt  to  regafrd  the  energy  which  produced  as 
identified  with  its  products  h'etice,  in  his  imagination,  the 
spirit  and  the  body  were  indissolubly  ling^d  together.  From 
this,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  metempsychosis  already  allu- 
ded to,  arose  the  practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  and  the 
veneration  for  the  embalmed  body  ;  so  strong,  according  to 
Herodotus,!  that  the  son  would  part  with  all  his  other  pos- 
sessions sooner  than  the  mummies  of  bis  ancestors.  From 
this  belief  in  the  connection  of  body  and  spirit,  springs  the 
fact,  that  the  key-note  to  the  life  of  the  Egyptian,  and  many 
of  his  customs,  is  the  tomb.  Death  was  invested  with  none 
of  those  horrors  which  have  so  completely  masked  and  traf- 
vestied  its  import  in  succeeding  times.  Instead  of  being 
continually  thrust  out  of  sight  as  it  was  with  the  Greek,||  or 

♦  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.    Tit.  iEgyptus. 

f  rigv  r«u  nsB^iiyfiyToc  dipos  svxpa(fiav^B  the  eipression  of  Callixe* 
nu5  Rhodius,  apu(i.    Attoenaeuirt,  lib.  5,  5  25. 
X  Herodoli  Euterpe. 

'KXaiou(r',  r,6*  >i/3i}f  OMdog  'a-roXXufjusvov. 

[Theognis.  v.  1065,  Ed.  Winterton. 
Kote,too,  the  law  of  Solon,  mentioned  by  Cicero  De  Legg.  I,  c.  iX7.— 
^  collection  of  Atbenian  laws  relative  to  &epultare.    Potter.  Arcbaeolo^. 
p.  178.  Ed.  Boyd,  and  consult  Anthon's  Archaeological  Die.  Tit  "Funos." 
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made  a  scare-crow  from  childhood  a?  it  is  with  the  modern, 
it  was  presented  on  every  occftsion,  and  the  skeleton  thtft 
was  hitroduced  at  the  feasts  of  the  Egyptians,  was  garland* 
ed  with  the  flowers  which  they  so  sedulously  cultivated.* 
The  trial  of  the  dead  exhibited  the  saroe^  willing  familiarity 
with  the  tomb,  nnd^ was  likewise  an  abnegationof  man's  total 
dependence  upon  external  nature.  But  the  strongest  recog- 
nition of  this  independence  was  to  be  found  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  they  claimed  over  their  gods,  for  if  the  ox  Apis 
lived  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  priests.  « 

This  worship  of  animals  in  Egypt,  reveals  a  new  phase  in 
the  adoration  of  Nature.  Those  pcfwers,  so  capricious  and 
illimitable  in  India,  become  subordinated  to  a  beneficent  De- 
ity in  Persia,  but  they  are  drawn  down  to  earth  and  embo- 
died {incarnated)  in  Egypt.  The  opinion  of  Lucian,  that  it 
was  founded  upoo  Sabosism,  and  that  of  some  more  recent 
writers  that  it  Was-m^re  Feticism,  do  neither  of  tliem  ex- 
plain the  secret  causes  which  gave  birth  to  it ;  for,  if  this  be 
all  the  explication  to  be  given,  it  might  9s  reasonably  have 
occurred  in  either  of  the  former  countries.  To  the  Egyp*- 
ttan  there  was  nothing  wikl  in  Nature, — her .  powers  were 
definite  and  regular, — his  attention  was  moreover  confined 
to  the  eaVth,  and  he  regarded  the  actuating  spirit  and  the 
body  that  contained  it,  as  inseparable.  Unite  these  views 
together,  and  the  Nature-worship,  throned  upon  earth,  will 
find  itself  embodied  under  various  symbols,  significant  to 
those  who  originally  conceived  them,  however  inappropriate 
they  may  appear  to  us,        . 

The  religion  of  Egypt  was  thua  a  re-production  of  that 
of  India,  but  under  a  very  modified  form ; — I  he  whole  Egyp- 
tian social  system  found  its  germ  in  the  religious  polity, — 
and  hence  every  thing  partook  of  similar  modifications.  We 
have  only  to  combine  the  new  elements  with  the  old,  and 
to  harmonise  ihem  together,  and  we  shall  discover  the  rule 
and  the  cause  of  the  new  phenomena.  But  this  applicalion 
and  development  we  must  leave  to  others,  or  to  another  sea- 
son, ''non  enim  doceo,  sed  admoneo  docturos.". 

Our  attention  is  next  called  to  Greece^  but  v^e  would  here 
warn  others  against  the  supposition  that  we  are  endeavoring 
to  establish  any  afiiliation  of  nations.    We  are  forming  no 

*  CaUixenos  Rhodios  apad  Atheoffiom.  dt.  sapra. 
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genealosicaTtable^but  are  simply  following  that  change  of 
the  torch  from  hand  to  band  which  constitutes  the  history  of 
humanity  one  connected  system  of  advance.  It  matters  not 
whether  any  such  affiliation  could  be  established,  it  is  sufli- 
cient  for  our  purpose  if  we  can  detect  the  certain  evidences 
jof  legitimate  succession. 

When  we  leave  the  Oriental  nations  and  pass  into  Greece, 
every  thing  indicates  a  very  different  spirit  in  the  new  coun^ 
try.  In  nature  and  in  art  alike,  a  thousand  points^of  marked 
dissimil^ity  manifest  themselves  at  once;  and  the  difficulty 
is  no  longer  lo  discover  the  diversities,  but  to  trace  the  links 
which  connect  Greece  and  the  East  togethen  Instead  of 
the  Himmalayas  and  the  Ghauts,  we  find  Olympus,  Pindus, 
Parnassus,  Pelion  and  OSsa,  which  the  giants  tore  up  with 
their  hands  and  piled  upon  each  other.  Instead  of  the  In- 
dus, the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates  and  th6  jNile,  Greece  boasts 
of  her  Peneus,  Eurotas  and  Alpheiis,  her  fair-flowing  Cephi- 
sus  and  her  limpid  Ilissus.  The  influences,  so  powerful  in 
the  East,  are  melting  away  in  Greeice',  The  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  East  was  productive  of.  restraint  and  oppres- 
sion ;  in  Greece  every  thing  sqggested  tbe  most  perfect  free- 
dom. The  hundred  little  mountain  chains  produced  an  agree- 
able alternation  of  hill  and  valley,  and  instead  of  Ibrbidding 
approach  like  the  mighty  Himmalayas,  told  by  the  many 
tinkling  sh^ep-bells,  to  be  heard  at  eventide,  that  thei*e  were 
few  spots  where  the  foot  might  not  tread.  The  numberless 
peaks  gave  to  the  upper  currents  of  air  an  eddying  motion, 
aod  freshened  the  vales  below  with  continual  breezes,  thus 
creating  those  frequent  and  easy  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
so  essential  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system 
and  to  preserve  health.  The  frame  was  thus  invigorated, 
and  the  mind  rendered  susceptible  to  the  ceaseless  influence 
around,  all  of  which  breathed  the  spirit  of  perfect  liberty. 
From  the  same  mountains  gushed  for^th  those  myriad  stream- 
lets of  Greece,  which,  meandering  at  their  will,  daoced  joy- 
ously towards  the  sea,  and  gave,  like  the  blue  veins  that 
course  through  ,the  human  body,  life,  beauty,  freshness  and 
nourishment  to  all  things  which  they  pass. 

As  it  was  on  land,  so  wa»  it  on  the  sea.  Look  on  the 
map  of  Greece,  and  note  the  many  aisles  that  gem  the  JEIgean 
deep,'' — look  along  its  winding  *bores,-r-observe  how  iu 
hundred  bays  indent  the  coast,  mviting  the  dwellers  on  the 
land  to  trust  themselves  to  the  treacherous  uncertainty  of  (he 
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laughing  waves, — see  boW  its  gulfs  afford  the  means  of  easy 
communication  to  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  while 
its  green  promontories  stretch  forth  their  arms  to  shelter  the 
timid  mariner,  thus  tempting  to  commerce  and  to  naviga- 
tion. Who  has  heard  of  an  Indian,  a  Persian  or  an  Egyp- 
tian fleet?  But  to  all  are  known  Jason's  expedition  to  Col- 
chis, and  the  armament  of  twelve  hundred  ships,  that  sailed 
from  Aulis  against  f^'^y'  The  vast  difference  between  the 
East  and  Greece  is  apparent  even  in  the  earliest  times.  Con- 
trast the  leaden,  motionless  inactivity  of  the  former  with  the 
constant  energy  and  restlessness  of  the  latter, — the  crouch- 
ing subservience  of  the  one  to  Nature,  palpable  even  in 
Egypt,  with  the  resolute  subjection  of  Nature  to  his  own 
purposes  by  the  other,-^an  unqualified  Fatalism  tyrannizing 
over  the  one,  the  recognition  of  the  divinity  of  Fortune*  by 
the  other.  But  the  map  of  Greece  lies  still  open  before  us, 
and  its  significance  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Remembering  the 
solid  and  compact  appearance  of  India,  Persia  and  Egypt, 
we  must  be  struck  with  the  sections  into  which  Greece  is 
cut,  by  bays  and  mountain  ranges.  In  the  early  countries 
where  civilization  was  bom  and  nurtured,  the  character  of 
the  people  is  written,  upon  land  and  upon  sea,  with  a  pen 
whose  marks  time  cannot  efface.  That  part  of  Greece  south 
of  Macedonia,  is  divided  by  natural  boundaries  into  eighteen 
distinct  provinces  ;  while  the  distance  from  Olympus,  in  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  to  Point  Tosnarus,  the  southern  extremity 
of  Laconia,  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles.  Only  that  half  of  the  country  below  Thessaly  and 
^tolia  was,  to  any  extent,  the  theatre  of  Greek  civilization, 
and  within  this  narrow  space  were  twelve  of  the  eighteen 
provinces.  These  many  little  nations  thus  crowded  togeth- 
er, had  often  distinct  interests,  by  which  were  introduced 
rivalries,  and  jealousies,  and  constant  wars :  so  that  the  whole 
history  of  Greece  exhibits  the  untiring  activity  and  energy 
of  the  people  in  a  long  succession  of  battles.  The  varied 
nature  of  the  country,  and  its  manifold  divisions,  tended  to 
give  it  that  multidinous  and  chamseleon-like  diversity  of 

*  She  is  one  of  the  ocean  njrmphs,  in  Homerid.  Hymn,  ad  Cererem.  42(V^ 
a  hvmn  bearing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  evident  traces  of  a  purely  Attic  origin. 
This,  according  to  Pausanias.  Mess,  is  the  earliest  mention  of  her  divinity. 
See  iPindar.  Ol.  xii.,  v.  2,  et  Boeckh,  ad  loc.  Pitosan.  Achaic.  Anthon's 
Class.  Diet.  Tit.  "Portuna." 
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tints,  which  so  strongly  distinguished  it  from  the  eternal  tmi- 
formity  of  the  Eapt. 

It  was  a  beautiful  allegory  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  which 
represented  the  soul  strusglin^  in  the  body,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  a  butterfly  in  the  chrysalis  state,  divesting  itself, 
by  constant  though  unperceived  efforts,  of  its  fffosser  nature^ 
creating  out  of  its  own  essence  the  bright  colors  of  its  glo- 
rious t^auty,  and  preparing  the  wing  which  shall  raise  it 
from  earth  to  flutter  'and  disport  itself  in  the  gladdening 
breezes  of  heaven.  What  the  Greek  thus  applied  to  the 
soul,  we  may  with  peculiar  propriety  apply  t^o  the  intellectual 
character  of  Greece  itself;  but  we  must  extend  the  allegory, 
and,  instead  of  confining  the  resemblance  to  the  chrysalis, 
we  must  see  it  principally  in  the  butterfly.  The  former  state 
well  typifies  the  earlier  condition  of  Greece,  before  history 
sheds  its  light  over  the  picture,  and  thence  through  those 
traditions,  which  cannot  be  termed  history,  down  to  the 
times  of  Solon, — the  period  during  which  the  foundations  of 
Grecian  character  were  laid.  In  Athens,  and  especially  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  we  behold  the  Grecian  spirit  emerse 
from  her  living  tomb :  it  attracts  the  gaze  of  all  by  the  rich- 
ness and  splendor  of  its  hues, — their  love  by  its  tieauty  and 
its  grace, — and  their  admiration,  by  the  fairv-like  ease  of  its 
incessant  motions.  We  may  carry  the  allegory  even  far- 
ther,— while  the  East,  like  the  caterpillar,  never  leaves  the 
shrub  whereon  it  was  born,  but  crawls  slowly  along  from 
leaf  to  leaf,  eating  as  it  goes  the  food  provided  for  it,  with- 
out dreaming  of  a  choice ;  Greece,  like  the  butterfly,  is  ever 
on  the  wing,  sipping  the  sweetest  nectar  of  the  flowers,  and 
distilling  honey  wherever  it  settles.  This  restless  life  of  the 
butterfly, — its  wild  and  uncertain  flight, — ^its  constant  and 
delightful  association  with  all  that  is  loveliest,— may  well  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  Greece  in  her  palmy  days.  And,  as  in 
the  former,  we  can  scarcely  detect  the  colors  which  adorn 
it,  or  the  arrangement  of  its  many  eyes,  while  we  see  the 
purple  and  ^old  with  which  it  is  robed,  flashing  now  here, 
now  there,  m  the  glad  sunshine ;  so,  amid  the  fitful  changes 
of  Greek  fancy,  it  is  diflicult  to  determine,  through  the  uni- 
versal brilliancy  poured  around  it,  those  distinguishing  pecu- 
liarities for  which  we  look.  Still,  there  are  periods  when 
the  butterfly  folds  its  gorgeous  wings,  as  it  lights  upon  the 
flowers,  and  the  representations  of  itself  which  Greece  has 
left,  may  prevent  us  from  wandering  far  from  a  true  estimate 
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of  it9  nature.  The  restlessness  of  the  butterfly,  and  the  ever- 
varying  play  of  its  many  colors,  are  not  more  remarkable 
than  tti^  same  peculiarities  of  the  Grecian  mind.  It  is  in 
constant  motion  and  change, — it  developes  itself  with  equal 
energy  and  freedom  in  aU  the  departments  of  intellectual 
action,  and,  as  if  never  wearied  with  its  exertions,  trans* 
forms  itself  without  effort  into  every  possible  variety  of 
shape.  We  see  little  in  Greece  to  remind  us  of  the  motion- 
less and  inanimate  grandeur  of  the  East.  Instead  of  that 
uniformity  of  religion,  of  laws,  of  government,  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  latter,  in  every  city  of  the  former  are  different  cus- 
toms, different  laws,  different  ceremonies  of  religion,  differ- 
ent gods,  and  a  different  polity. 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Orientals,  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of 
religion,  but  the  wide  chasm  which  separated  the  two  na- 
tions is  in  nothing  more  apparent  than  in  this.  The  unifor- 
mity of  the  one  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  multiformity 
of  the  other^ — the  few  divinities  of  the  East  with  the  inde- 
finite multitude  of  the  gods  of  Greece.  In  this  remarkable 
country,  they  were  numbered  by  tens  and  by  fifties, — 
Mnemosyne  and  the  nine  Muses, — the  fifty  Nereids, — and 
the  countless  tribes  of  the  Nymphs, — Oreades,  Napseans, 
Limniades,  Naiads,  Leimoniades,  Meliads,  Dryads  and  Ha- 
madryads. For  there  was  a  divinity  to  every  hill,  every 
vale,  every  lake,  every  stream,  every  meadow,  every  garden, 
cvciy  grove  and  every  tree.  Besides  these,  and '  the  other 
weU-known  deities,  in  the  early  Theogany  of  Hesiod,  there 
were  thirty  thousand  unnamed  immortals, ever  traversing  the 
earth,  veiled  in  the  circumambient  air."*  To  the  Greek,  the 
whole  universe  was  the  dwelling  place  of  the  unnumbered 
gods,  and  every  region  of  earth  was  made  multitudinous 
with  their  continued  presence.  There  was  little  of  this  in 
the  East. 

But,  if  the  difference  in  the  outward  form  of  religion  was 
so  great,  how  much  greater  will  appear  the  difference  of  the 
inner  and  moving  spirit.  In  every  ceremony  of  Grecian 
adoration,^n  every  page  of  Grecian  literature, — in  all  the- 

♦  TpiV  yap  fibupioi  sl(fiv  M  ^tfovi  flrouXu^orsipTj 
OV  ^a  9uXa(f(f ouo'lv  ts  dixdg  xai  o^p^Xia  sp^ot, 

Hesiod.  Op.  and  Dier.  v.  25a  Ed.  Winterton: 
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works  of  Grecian  art,  is  indelibly  imprinted  that  first  feeling 
of  the  Greek, — a  most  intense  and  enthusiastic  love  for  na- 
ture and  his  gods.  There  is  none  of  that  dread  of  the  supe- 
rior powers  to  be  found  in  Greece,  which  was  prevalent  in 
Hindoostan, — even  the  Furies,  divinities  so  foreign  in  their 
functions  and  attributes  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, become  the  Eumenities  or  bountiful  goddesses.*  The 
grammarians  call  this  an  Euphemism,  but  it  was  an  Euphem- 
ism of  the  heart.  There  was  more  than  a  phibsophic  theory 
latent  under  the  myth,  that  before  the  day  was  bom,  or  the 
blue  expanse  of  heaven  unrolled,  or  the  sun  and  moon  hui^ 
up,  or  Time  created.  Love  arose  as  the  eldest  born  of  Eter- 
nity.f  Over  all  things,  at  their  creation,  this  Love  had  pre- 
sided ;  he  had  breathed  his  spirit  into  all  things,  and  the 
Greek,  filled  with  the  sweet  effluence,!  turned  to  nature  and 
his  gods,  which  were  nature  embodied,  with  an  ardor  and 
almost  frenzy  of  affection  which  we  can  scarcely  conceive. 
The  gods  of  the  Orientals  were  far,  infinitely  far  removed 
above  them ;  between  them  and  man  there  could  be  no  in- 
tercourse but  that  of  prayer,  and  often  the  only  prayers  were 
the  deprecations  of  despair, — but  to  the  Greek  the  divinities 
themselves  descended, — the  Nymphs  met  him  in  his  wander- 
ings, the  Fauns  danced  around  him  as  he  passed,  Fan  whis> 
pered  to  him  in  the  solitudes  and  greeted  his  ear  with  the 
pastoral  music  of  Arcadia. 

Here  is  another  point  of  the  most  marked  dissimilarity, 
when  compared  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  East.  The 
gods  of  the  Orientals  were  invisible,  spiritual  essences,  in 
Greece  thev  were  all  incarnated, — in  the  East,  the  idolatrous 
symbols  which  represented  them  were  either  grotesque,  un- 
couth monsters,  or  singular  animals, — always  receding  as 
far  as  possible  from  humanity  and  ordinary  forms, — in 
Greece  they  were  rapturous  idealisms  of  a  purified  and  spi- 
ritualized humanity.  The  gods  of  the  Greeks  were  their 
friends,  their  brothers,  their  companions ;  like  themselves 
they  were  dwellers  upon  earth,  and  were  subject  to  like 

♦  Vide  Soph.  OEd.  Col.  v.  487.  Ed.  Hermann.,  and  that  most  beaatifiil  of 
chorasses  in  their  honor,  v.  674,  which  Bulwer  has  translated  with  much 
grace,  in  his  Athens,  B.  v.,  c.  iv.,  5  6,  note. 

t  Hesiod.  Theogon.  v.  121.  Ed.  Winterton.  Plato.  Symposium,  tom.  ii., 
p.  180.    Ed.  Stephani.    Simmiae  Rhodii  Alas. 

i  See  the  chorus  in  Soph.  Antig.  v.  777— in  Eurip.  Hippol.  v.  I2l3.  Ed. 
Bothe :  and  the  opening  of  Lucretius.  De  Nat.  Rer.  whicn  is  an  evident 
translation  irom  some  Greek  original. 
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passions  and  like  pains  with  themselves.  The  only  percep- 
tible difference  between  them  was,  that  the  God  was  immor- 
tal, the  man  mortal.*  Yet,  even  this  distinction  was  narrowed 
down,  lor  certain  divinities  had  put  off  their  immortality, 
and  the  instances  were  numerous,  and  fresh  in  their  memo- 
ry, of  men,  elevated  from  the  mortal  state,  to  partake  of  the 
ambrosia  and  nectar  of  heaven.  The  divinities  were,  in- 
deed, to  them,  only  a  higher  order  of  the  same  race,*  more 
|;lorious  in  beauty,  more  excellent  in  attributes,  more  mighty 
m  power,  and  enjoying  a  more  enduring  and  blissful  exist- 
ence than  themselves.  They  had  the  same  frailties,  the  same 
virtues,  and  instead  of  being  reverently  adored  as  gods,  they 
were  enthusiastically  loved  as  fellow-beings. 

The  grand  enigma  of  Grecian  civilization  seems  to  be  the 
absorption  oLall  things  into  humanity, — the  gods  are  human, 
nay,  sometimes  mortal.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  the 
spiritualized  affection  of  man  for  his  fellow-creatures.  There 
is  no  longer  any  cringing  subservience  to  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. The  atmosphere  which  they  breathe  is  an  atmosphere 
of  love,  but  there  is  no  awe  mingled  with  it.  Every  where 
there  is  life — human  life, — and  as  if  mankind  were  riotous 
in  this  first  emancipation  from  the  thmldom  of  the  powers  of 
this  world, — "the  dark  and  beggarly  elements," — there  is  a 
rapturous  display  of  freedom  and  a  continual  manifestation 
of  energy.  These  characteristics  reveal  themselves  clearly 
in  the  manners,  polity,  arts,  literature  and  science  which  they 
have  formed.  They  have  no  hierocracy, — ^no  constituted 
order  of  priests, — they  have  despotism  neither  in  religion 
nor  in  state.  Unshackled  by  restraint,  they  develope  their 
feelings  in  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  forms, — they  have 
naturalized  the  divinities  on  earth,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
have  brought  down  the  ideal  from  heaven,  and  crystalized  it 
in  terrestrial  shapes. 

When  the  difference  between  the  Eastern  nations  and 
Greece  was  so  great,  it  may  be  asked,  where  was  that  simi- 

♦  TheSiith  Nemean  opens  thus, 

Ev  dv^f  oj,  ^v  dsGJv  yhiag  ix  luS^  SI  ^ioy^ 

fMzrpo^  dfi^orspoi.    Find.  Nem.  vi.  v.  1.  -  Ed.  Boeckle. 

Boeckle's  explanation  of  the  passage  gives  it  a  different  meaning  from  that 
in  which  we  qaote  it.  Bat  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  is  supported  by 
the  Scholiast,  and  bv  comparison  with  the  Schol.  Venet.  ad.  II.  a.  v.  222, 
cit  apod  Bloms.  P.  V.  v.  85,  with  the  Orphic  Hjrmn,  apud  Clem.  Alexandr. 
incohortat  ad  Gentes.  e.  vii.  and  Hesiod,  Op.  et  Dier.  liv.  L  v.  106.  Ed. 
Winterton. 
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larity  which  should  unite  the  two  together,  as  successive  de- 
velopments of  the  same  fundamental  and  actuating  spirit? 
First,  it  is  to  be  traced  in  the  constant  presence  of  divinity 
among  these  people.  The  Greek  could  not  eat,  nor  drinl^ 
nor  travel,  nor  do  any  important  act  in  life  without  lit^oos 
or  sacrifices,  while  the  public  observance  of  the  deities  may 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  that  there  were  seventy  festi- 
vals annually  at  Athens  alone.  Secondly,  their  religious 
system  was  still  the  worship  and  deifications  of  nature  and 
her  powers.  Thirdly,  it  was  still  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  state.  Thus,  humanity  had  been .  progressively 
emancipating  itself  from  the  tyranny  of  the  external  world, 
but  had  never  yet  left  the  stadium  in  which  it  had  started. 
Nature-worship  is  the  grand  phenomenon  of  this  earlier  pe- 
riod of  the  world's  history,  and  explains  its  spirit  and  its 
productions. 

With  Greece,  ends  the  first  grand  era  of  human  progress. 
Rome  collected  into  herself  all  the  forms  of  preceding  civili- 
zation,— all  the  shades  of  previous  opinion.  She  absorbed 
them,  confused  them,  amalgamated  them,  and  undermined 
the  colossal  fabric,  which  was  composed  of  incongruent  map 
terials,  "part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay."*  Christianity  intro- 
duced the  ^erm  of  a  new  system  and  noore  perfect  civiliza- 
tion, it  precipitated  the  elements  of  the  crumbling  fabric  and 
swept  the  wrecks  away.  The  old  world  had  exhausted  itseli| 
a  renovated  and  re-impregnated  world  conmienced.  And 
here,  for  the  present,  we  must  stop.  The  examination  of  the 
Jews  and  Romans  is  the  preliminary  to  this  new  inquiry, 
but,  as  we  have  been  already  led  far  beyond  our  design,  and 
though  we  confess  our  sketch  to  be  partial,  and  lamentably, 
perhaps  hopelessly,  imperfect,  yet  we  have  struck  out  some 
new  suggestions  which  may  be  profitably  attended  to  by 
other  wnters,  who  have  that  time,  learning  and  ability  to 
make  them  available,  which  we  have  not. 

The  necessity  of  closing  this  long;  and  tedious  article 
brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,— the 

♦  The  foregoing  obsenrations  on  India,  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
written  without  any  reference  to  the  Scriptures.  In  rerilpng,  however, 
the  qaotation  just  made^  we  read  the  whole  chapter  of  Daniel,  (the  second^ 
in  which  it  occurs.  It  has  given  us  new  confidence  in  our  inferences,  ana, 
at  the  same  time,  has  become  more  profoundly  significant  to  ourselves  from 
our  researches.  That  part  which  reiers  to  Rome,  though  a  prophecy,  ton- 
tains  more  of  his  Philosophy  of  History  than  we  can  pretend  to  develope. 
We  entreat  our  readers  to  study  it. 
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consideration  of  Herder  and  his  Philosophy  of  History.. 
The  course  of  our  reflections  has  led  us  into  paths  nerer 
trodden  by  Herder,  and  so  wholly  foreign  to  the  style  and 
tone  of  his  book,  that  we  have  long  lost  sight  of  hiin  and 
have  almost  forgotten  him.  Hesi(3,  and  the  early  Greek 
poets,  commence  their  songs  with 

"All  things  begin  with  Jove,  and  all  things  end  with  Jove." 

We  will  follow  the  example,  and  as  we  commenced  with 
Herder,  so  we  will  end  with  him.  After  our  long  and  weary 
investigations  we  have  become  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  assumed  by  him ;  and  we  feci 
therefor^,  a  tenderness  for  his  failures,  and  a  gratitude  for 
whatever  good  may  be  in  his  volumes.  But  we  have  been 
no  less  thoroughly  convinced  of  his  utter  incapacity  for  the 
labor  set  before  hini.  ^md  as  the  world  is  to  be  benefitted  or 
injured  by  the  good  or  bad  results  of  the  work,  not  by  the 
palliations  which  may  be  alleged  in  compassion  for  the 
author,  we  must  condemn  Herder's  Philosophy  of  History, 
without  introducing  any  saving  clause.  We  would  say  of 
ity  in  rather  awkwwl  Latin,  but  most  profound  truth 

Sunt  mala,  sunt  qusedam  mediocria — ^pessima  plura 
€lu8B  legis  htec : 

Others,  desirous  of  taking  the  sting  out  of  these  words,  may 
add,  if  they  please, 

Aliter  non  fit,  Avite  liber.* 

*  Martial.  Epigram,  lib.  i.  Ep.  xvii.,  slightly  altered. 
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Art.  II. — The  Reformed  Israelites. 

1.  Twelve  Sermons^  delivered  in  the  New  Tepiple  ef  the 
Israelites  at  Hamburgh,  by  Dr.  Gotthold  Salomon. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  Anna  Maria  Goldsmid. 
First  American  Edition.    London  and  Charleston.    1841. 

2.  Instructions  in  the  Mosaic  Religion,  from  the  Gernaan 
of  Johlson,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Leeser.  Phila- 
delphia.   5594. 

3.  The  Mosaic  System,  in  its  fundamental  principles,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis  Salomon,  Minister  of  the  Congrega- 
tion Rodif  Shalone.    Philadelphia.    5601. 

4.  The  Voice  of  Jacob, — Newspaper, — Semi-Monthly. — 
London. 

There  are  Manifestations  of  late  of  a  considerable  move- 
ment among  the  Israelites  of  England  and  America,  having 
for  its  object  some  radical  reforms  in  their  doctrines  and 
modes  of  worship.  What  we  note,  is  not  an  abandonment 
by  modem  Jews  of  their  ancient  name  and  their  ancient  re- 
ligion, but  a  disclaimer  of  the  authority  of  mere  tradition, — 
a  disuse  of  idle,  superstitious  and  burthensome  ceremonies^ — 
a  higher  respect  for  the  unadulterated  Law  of  God,  than  for 
the  human  testimony  of  dogmatical  Rabbins, — for  the  Bible 
than  for  the  Talmud.  What  we  note,  is  a  determination,  on 
their  part,  to  restore  Judaism  to  its  original  simplicity,  to 
render  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets, — the  inspired 
Scriptures, — more  authoritative  than  "the  commandments  of 
men,"  and  without  altering  the  substance  of  their  religion, 
and  fully  retaining  its  spirit,  to  adapt  their  institutions  and 
their  worship,  in  some  good  degree,  to  the  demands  of  an 
enlightened  age,  and  to  the  feelings,  expectations,  and  even 
necessities  of  an  intelligent  and  ^ucated  people.  Such  a 
reform  is  greatly  needed.  The  Jews  have  long  owed  it  to 
themselves,  to  their  children,  their  country  and  their  age,  to 
render  their  religion  respectable  by  rendering  it  intelligible, 
not  only  to  the  mass  of  those  who  are  to  be  more  immediate- 
ly Jbenefitted  by  the  worship  of  the  synagogue,  but  to  all 
others,  who  are  curious  to  know  what  the  real  faith  of  the 
Israelite  is.  On  this  subject  much  might  be  said,  and  much 
in  which  the  honest  Israelite  might  not  concur  with  us,  as 
our  standards  of  faith  are  different,  and  the  measures  of 
reform,  which  we  might  respectively  consider  demanded  in 
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order  to  render  religion  and  its  observances  perfect,  would 
be  different  also,  but  we  rejoice,  and  have  a  right  to  do  so, 
in  any  decided  indications, — and  such  are  beginning  to  at- 
tract general  attention,  of  the  religious  advancement  of  the 
Israelite. 

In  order  to  appreciate  fully,  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Reform  party,  and  their  present  plans,  purposes  and  pros- 
pects, it  will  be  necessary  to  review,  briefly,  the  history  of 
the  theological  opinions  professed  and  maintained  by  the 
Jewish  nation. 

The  theological  history  of  the  Jews,  since  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
great  epochs.  1.  The  period  that' elapsed  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem.  2.  That 
which  has  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  modem  times. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  descend- 
ants of  the  patriarchs  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  na- 
tion. From  that  period  they  lost  their  distinctive  appellation 
of  Hebrews,  atid  have  since  been  callea  Jews,*  probably  from 
Judah,  the  name  of  the  principal  of  the  two  tribes  who  re- 
turned to  Palestine.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  theology  is 
the  history  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  this  remnant,  that 
of  the  other  ten  tribes  being  involved  in  so  much  doubt  and 
obscurity,  that  little  is  satisfactorily  known  respecting  it. 

The  first  epoch  in  their  religious  history  embraces  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Jewish  sects,  which  severally  maintained 
their  influence  for  centuries.  The  origin  of  these  sects  has 
not  been  well  ascertained.  It  appears,!  however,  that  soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  prophetic  age,  a  disposition  was 
manifested  to  introduce  innovations,  particularly  by  setting 
up  the  claims  of  an  oral  and  traditionary  law  as  supplemen- 
tary to,  and  of  equal  value  with,  the  written  law  of  Moses. 
The  Jews  were  thus  divided  into  two  classes  of  religionists, 
who  respectively  maintained  the  claims,  the  one  of  me  writ- 
ten and  the  other  of  the  traditionary  law.  These  were  again 
sub-divided,  by  reason  of  some  peculiarities,  into  other  sects, 
forming,  altogether,  four  leading  ones,  viz :  the  Sadducees, 
the  Karaeites,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Essenes. 

The  Sadducees  were  so  called  from  Sadoc,t  their  founder. 
They  adhered  to  the  written  law,  as  contained  in  the  five 

♦  Basnage  Hist.  Jud.  1.  vU.  c.  4.    Budd.  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  T.  t,  iL  p.  523. 
t  Enf,  Hist.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  1.  p. 388.         t  Eni;  Hist.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  l.p.  388. 
40  VOL»  V. NO.  10. 
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books  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  rejected  all  laws  and 
traditions,  not  contained  in  these  sacred  records,  as  human 
inventions.*  They  maintained  the  doctrines  of  free  agency 
and  of  a  superintending  Providence,  but  denied  those  of  d^ 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits, 
and  a  future  state  of  .rewards  and  punishments.  For  a  lon^ 
period,  the  Sadducees  were  a  powerful  sect  in  Judea,  ana 
were  elevated  to  high  civil  and  sacerdotal  offices.t  They 
were  always,  however,  obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  Pha- 
risees, on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the  traditionary  law, 
of  which  the  latter  were  the  special  advocates  and  cham- 
pions. After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  lost  their 
mfluence,  and  became  the  object  of  contempt,  both  to  Jews 
and  Christians.^ 

The  term  Karaeite,  given  to  another  of  the  leading  Jewish 
•sects,  denotes  a  scripturist  or  textuary.§  This  sect,  like  that 
of  the  Sadducees,  adhered  strictly  to  the  written  law  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets,  as  the  only  law  of  binding  authori- 
ty, rejecting  traditions  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  they  differed  from  them  widely  in  some  of 
the  opinions  which  they  deduced  from  the  written  law. 
They  maintained  the  doctrines  of  Providence  and  of  a  di- 
vine agency,  as  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty,  but 
they  insisted  that  penitence  takes  away  guilt,  that  the  soul  is 
immortal,  that  the  good,  afler  death,  "ascend  to  the  intellec- 
tual world  to  live  there  forever,"  but  that  the  guilty  are 
"consigned  to  a  state  of  pain  and  ignominy."ll  This  sect 
continued  to  flourish  and  maintain  its  doctrines  through 
several  successive  generations,  but,  afler  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  traditionary  theology  became  generally 
popular,  its  power  sensibly  declined.  In  the  eighth  century, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rabbi  Amari  ben  David,^ 
it  was  restored  to  much  of  its  former  consequence.  It  has 
produced,  from  time  to  time,  many  able  expounders  of  the 
law,  and  although  it  has  suffered  miich  from  the  persecution 
of  its  own  countrymen,  it  is  said  still  to  exist  as  a  distinct 
body  in  Turkey,  Russia  and  Lithuania.** 

♦  TertuU.  de  Prascript,  1.  i.  c.  14.    Orig.  Contr.  Cels.  1.  i.  p.  39. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xiii.  c.  18, 24.    Basnage,  1.  ii.  c.  15. 

t  Novell,  146. 

f  Enf.  Hist.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  1,  p.  390. 

II  R.  Japhet.  Lev.  Conf.  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  1.  i.  p»  671. 

IT  Abr.  Ben  Dior.  Kabb.  Hist,  secU  66. 

••  Basnage,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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The  Pharisees  constituted  by  far  the  most  powerful  and 
numerous  of  the  Jewish  sects.  The  term,  Pharisee,  means 
a  separatist^  The  separation  implied  by  it  consisted 
in  certain  differences  of  food,  clothing  and  religious  obser- 
vances, which  distinraished  them  from  the  other  sects.t  The 
Pharisees -maintainep  the  authority  of  the  oral  law,  ''which 
they  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses  by  an  arch- 
angel, during  his  forty  days  residence  on  Mount  Sinai,  and 
to  have  been  by  him  committed  to  Seventy  Elders,  who 
transmitted  it  to  posterity ."t  They  regarded  this  law  as  of 
equal  importance  with  the  written  law.  It  had  respect,  prin- 
clpcdly,  to  mere  external  ceremonies,  such  as  fasting,  alms- 
giving, ablutions,  confessions  and  the  like.  By  observing 
both  laws,  they  supposed  that  they  would  not  onlv  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  favor  of  heaven,  but  would  be  able 
to  attain  a  degree  of  perfection  which  the  written  law  had 
neither  anticipated  nor  required.§  Their  apparent  sanctity 
rendered  them  exceedingly  popular  with  the  multitude,  who, 
mistaking  the  pomp  which  they  spread^-around  worship^  for 
the  spirit  and  substance  of  religien  itself,  looked  upon  them 
with  a  degree  of  superstitious  veneration.  The  origin  of 
the  Pharisees  may  be  traced  to  the  period  of  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  the  introduction 
of  traditionary  rites  and  legends  among  them.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  their  possessing  or  claiming  a  higher  antiquity. 
They  were  probably  cotemporaneous,  m  their  origin,  with 
the  Sadducean  sect,  II  from  whom  they  yet  differed  widely  in 
opinions.  The  Pharisees,  though  not  denying  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  yet  believed  in  the  Pythago- 
rean notion  of  metempsycosis,  which  they  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians.1f 

The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  sect  of  Essenes,** — a 
fraternity  of  religious  ascetics — are  points  upon  which  learned 
writers  have  differed,  but,  fortunately,  the  objects  of  their 
association,  and  the  doctrines  professed  by  them,  are  better 
understood.    This  singular  sect  appears  to  have  been  the 

«  Snidas  in  Pharis. 

t  Lightfoot  ad  loc.  cit.  (jk>odwin  Mos.  and  Aaron  p.  180, 203. 

X  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xiii.  c.  18,  23, 24, 1.  xvli.  c.  3. 

f  Enf.  Hist.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c.  1,  p.  392. 

U  Enf.  Hist.  Phil.  1.  isr.  c.  1,  p.  392. 

^  Enf.  Hist.  Phil.  1.  iv.  c  1,  p.  393. 

*•  The  name  is  derived  finom  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies  holy. 
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first,  which  practically  carried  out  the  theory  of  a  community 
of  rights  and  of  property.*  Between  them  and  our  modem 
Shakers,  Owenites,  Transcendentalists,  and  Equal-Rights- 
Men,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance : — Like  the  Shakers,  they 
practised  celibacy,  the  women  living  separately  from  the 
men,  and,  like  them,  they  adopted  the  children  of  other 
people  to  bring  up  and  educate  in  their  peculiar  principles 
and  customs.   Jn  their  reli^ous  assemblies,  their  preachers 

r':e  under  the  impulse  of  .mimediate  inspiration,  or,  in  the 
nee  of  that  gift,  they  enjoyed  a  silent  meeting.  Dancing, 
formed  also  a  part  of  their  religious  rites,  as  in  the  Shaker 
meetings.  So  strict  a  regard  was  paid  to  silence  in  their  as- 
semblies, that  no  one  was  permitted  to  whisper  or  even 
breathe  aloud.  The  Essenes  were  not  a  single  conmiunity, 
but  consisted  of  many  distinct  societies,  formed  in  the  coun- 
try, where  they  practised  agriculture.  They  held,  with  the 
Socialists  of  our  own  country  and  Europe,  that  all  domina- 
tion of  one  man  over  another,  is  unjust  and  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  nature.    They  were  averse  to  war  and  had  a 

Serfect  community  of  goods.  A  portion  of  their  fraternity, 
etaching  themselves  wholly  from  secular  affairs,  withdrew 
into  solitary  places,  where  they  devoted  themselves  to  a  holy 
life,  thus  furnishing  a  model  of  those  monastic  orders  and 
institutions  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  history  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Were  it  not  that  both  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus  speak  of  the  Essenes  as  a  leading  Jewish  sect,  existing 
m  their  day,  we  might  naturally  have  suppled,  that  they 
were  a  school  of  Pagan  philosophers,  who  had  adopted  this 
peculiar  mode  of  life  as  most  promotive  of  virtue,  and  most 
conducive  to  happiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
title  to  be  ranked  with  the  Jewish  body,  and,  of  all  the  Jew- 
ish sects,  they  seem  to  us  have  been  the  best,  the  purest,  the 
least  worldly,  the  most  conscientious,  the  lei^t  dogmatical, 
and  the  most  worthy  of  respectful  mention,  and,  in  some  res- 
pects, even  of  imitation, — we  do  not  mean  in  the  matter  of 
celibacy,  or  a  community  of  goods,  but  we  may  very  safely 
recommend  their  respect  for  religion,  their  peaceful  propen- 
sities and  habits,  their  moderation  and  self-control,  and  their 
industrious  devotion  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

•  Joseph deBdl.  J.l.  ii  c.  12.  Anl.  J.  1.  xviii.  c.  2, 1.  xiii  c.9.    Philo dc 
Essen.  Op.  p.  876. 
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The  Jews  form  a  striking  contrast  to  Christians  in  the 
number  of  sects  which  have  divided  the  two  bodies.  Amonj; 
the  former,  we  reckon  only  four  leading  ones,  which  we 
have  just  described ; — among  Christians,  sects  are  almost 
numberless,  and  the  mantle  of  our  heaven-descended  religion 
is  torn  into  a  thousand  fragments,  through  which  the  winds 
blow  keenly  and  unmercifully,  till  they  freeze  up  all  the 
sweet  charities  of  life.  '  What  is  the  reason  of  this  T  Why 
should  the  Jews  form  so  compact  a  body,  united  in  most  of 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  faith,  while  the  Christian  world 
is  so  miserably  divided  ?  The  answer  is, — that  the  spirit  of 
party  in  the  Jewish  communion  has  been  kept  down  and 
smothered  effectually  by  the  spirit  of  persecution,  to  which, 
as  a  nation,  the  Jews  have  always  been  exposed,  and  from 
which  -  they  have  every  where  severely  suffered.  Ill-fatedt 
isolated  nation  I  They  have  stood  up  against  a  world  in 
arms^ — a  world  ready  to  devour  and  exterminate  them. 
Their  strength  has  been  expended  in  warding  off  the  assaults 
of  a  common  enemy,  rather  than  in  fratricidal  quarrels  with 
their  own  countrymen.  Yet  the  animosities  and  bitter  feud» 
that  existed  between  the  Pharisees  and*  Sadducees,  about 
^questions  of  their  law,"  and  between  both  and  the  Samari- 
tans, whom  they  unjustly  charged  with  idolatry,  furnish  suf- 
ficient evidence,  that  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves, 
without  any  external  foes  to  combat,  the  spirit  of  sectarian 
bigotry  might  have  raged  as  fiercely  and  extensively  in  their 
ranks,  as  it  has  amon^  the  followers  of  a  peaceful  Prince, 
so  often  shaking  Christendom  to  its  centre. 

During  the  first  epoch  of  their  theological  history,  the 
Jews  produced  some  distinguished  scholars,  and  some  emi- 
nent moralists  and  historians.  Among  these  arato  be  reckon- 
ed the  author  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  Jeshua,  who 
flourished  about  300  years  before  Christ ;  the  renowned 
Hillel,  and  his  equally  famous  disciple,  but  subsequent  oppo- 
nent, Shammai, — the  founders  of  two  opposite  schools  in 
theology,  the  one  of  the  written,  and  the  other  of  the  oral  or 
traditionary  law ;  the  accomplished  Philo,  who  devoted  him- 
self with  so  much  assiduity  to  the  study  of  Grecian  elo- 
quence, that  he  has  been  called  a  second  rlato ;  and,  finally, 
the  celebrated  historian,  Josephus,  born  in  the  d7th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  who  accompanied  Titus  in  the  seige  of 
Jerusalem,  studied  philosophy  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria, 
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and  whose  voluminous  annab,  familiarly  known,  exhibit  evi- 
dence, at  once,  of  his  national  vanity,  rare  attainments  and 
varied  learning. 

The  history  of  the  Jewish  theology,  from  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  modem  times,  which  constitutes  its  second 
epoch,  is  characterised  by  an  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the 
Jewish  doctors  and  rabbins  to  the  study  of  the  heathen  phil- 
osophy, as  taught  in  the  Oriental,  Egyptian,  Pythagorean, 
Platonic  and  Peripatetic  schools ;  and  it  may  be  distinguish- 
ed, at  this  perick],  into  two  branches,  the  esoteric  or  public, 
and  the  exoteric,  hidden  and  cabbalistic. 

The  exoteric  doctrine  consisted  of  the  popular  articles  of 
faith  and  rules  of  manners,  whether  derived  from  the  writ- 
ten law,  tradition  or  the  lessons  of  the  Alexandrian  schools, 
with  which  last  it  appears  to  have  had  an  intimate  alliance. 

The  esoteric,  or  concealed  doctrine,  consisted  of  the 
Cabbala.  The  traditionary  law  was  embodied  in  the 
Mischna  and  the  Gemara,  both  of  which  form  the  Talrauds, 
of  which  last  there  were  two,  the  productions  of  different 
schools,  the  one  framed  at  Babylon,  the  other  at  Jerusalem, 
usually  known  by  the  names  of  the  Jerusalem  and  the 
Babylonian  Talmuds.  The  Mischna,  according  to  Mr. 
Milman,  was  founded  on  the  written  law  of  Moses,  on 
the  oral  law,  supposed  to  have  been  received  by  him  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  handed  down  by  uninterrupted  tradition, 
on  the  decisions  and  maxims  of  the  Wise  Men,  on  opinions 
of  particular  individuals  upon  which  the  schools  were  di- 
vided, and  which  still  remained  open,  and,  finally,  upon 
ancient  usages  and  customs.  Truly  a  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture of  elements,  partly  divine  and  partly  human!  The 
Mischna,  like  our  modern  law  books,  was  soon,  however, 
discovered  to  be  deficient  in  authorities.  It  did  not  provide 
for  many  cases  that  arose  in  the  practice  of  ecclesiastical 
law,  and  to  meet  the  dtfliculties  that  were  constantly  arising 
from  the  want  of  established  precedents,  new  traditions  of 
the  archangel  were  ffathered  in,  and  new  opinions  of  the 
Wise  Men  and  of  the  schools  were  sported,  which  being 
added  to  the  Mischna,  formed  the  Gemara. 

The  commentaries  and  additions  which  make  up  the  Je- 
rusalem Gemara  were  collected,  according  to  Brucker,  by 
the  Rabbi  Jochanan  ben  Eliezer  in  the  fifth  century.  Those 
which  constitute  the  Babylonian  Gemara  were  commenced 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Asche, 
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and  were  completed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centu- 
ry. Thirty  years  were  expended  upon  the  latter  work, 
which  being  added  to  the  Mischna,  forms  the  Babylonian 
Talmud.  This  comprises  the  great  body  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditionary law,  which,  being  recorded,  has  lon^  since  ceased 
to  be  traditionary,  but  constituting  now  a  written  code,  has 
become  a  permanent  oracle  of  faith,  conduct  and  manners, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  sacred  book,  equal  to  the  inspired  vo- 
lume, by  all  orthodox  Israelites.  '^Its  influence  on  European 
superstitions,  opinions,  and  even  literature,'^  says  Milman, 
"remains  to  be  traced.  To  the  Jew,  it  became  the  ma^ic 
circle,  within  which  the  national  mind  patiently  labored  for 
ages  in  performing  the  bidding  of  the  mighty  enchanters, 
who  drew  the  sacred  line,  beyond  which  it  might  not  ven- 
ture to  pass.'' 

As  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  rests  on  mere  opin- 
ion, it  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  respect  which  is  usu- 
ally extended  to  the  fallibility  of  all  human  judgments. 
Regarded  as  a  collection  of  traditions,  it  is  entitled  to  no 
respect  whatever,  especially  when  the  monstrous  pretension 
is  set  up,  that  these  traditions  were  actual  revelations  from 
heaven !  That  a  law  of  divine  enactment,  intended  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct,  should  be  transmitted  from 
age  to  age  and  from  generation  to  ^neration,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  tradition,  depending  for  its  integrity  and 
permanence  on  the  frail  tenure  of  human  memory,  and  liable 
to  any  additions  which  a  warm  imagination  or  a  sectarian 
interest  might  suggest,  is  too  absurd  and  even  monstrous  a 
proposition  to  be  believed  by  any  man  in  his  sober  senseSy 
however  credulous  or  however  unenlightened. 

The  cabbalistic  tenets  of  the  Jews,  date  their  origin  many 
centuries  earlier  than  the  Talmudical  traditions  delivered  to 
Moses.  They  were  called  C(Mala,  from  a  Hebrew  word 
which  signifies  to  receive,  and  Adam,  our  great  progenitor, 
was  the  first  to  receive  them,  and  that,  too,  strange  to  say, 
in  the  shape  of  a  book,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
angel  Rasiel, — we  believe  on  his  birth-day, — as  a  kind  of 
keepsake.  This  book  contained  many  wonderful  revelations, 
and  Adam,  we  are  told,  had  a  great  regard  for  it  So  inter- 
esting and  extraordinary  were  its  contents,  that  the  angels 
of  heaven  frequently  came  down  from  their  celestial  abodes 
and  solicited  him  to  submit  the  work  to  their  inspection. 
But  Adam  was  placed  in  possession  of  arcana  too  important 
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to  be  revealed,  even  to  angels,  and  he  would  not  gratify  their 
curiosity.  After  his  fall,  the  book  was  taken  from  him,  by 
way  of  punishment,  and  carried  back  to  heaven,  upon  which 
occasion,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  mortification,  he 
wept  like  a  child.  Eve  did  not  more  grievously  lament  her 
expulsion  from  Paradise,  so  pathetically  described  by  Milton, 
than  did  Adam  mourn  over  the  loss  of  his  Cabbala.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  confessions,  tears  and  entreaties,  God  had 
compassion  on  him  and  returned  him  the  book,  with  injunc- 
tions that  he  should  not  again  transgress,  or  the  heavenly 
revelations  would  be  taken  from  him  forever.  Adam  gave 
the  book  to  Seth,*  as  a  most  precious  legacy ;  Seth  lost  it, 
but  after  the  flood,  the  contents  were  communicated,  by  spe- 
cial revelation,  to  Abraham,  who  committed  them  to  wri- 
ting in  a  book  called  Yetsera.  This  book,  which  we  may 
presume  Abraham  wrote  on  the  bark  of  trees,  (as  paper  was 
not  then  invented,  and  the  papyrus  had  not  come  into  use,) 
was  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the  patriarch,  and  the 
revelation  was  renewed  to  Moses,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
received  the  Talmudical  traditions.  The  book  was  lost  a 
third  time  by  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  in  the  midst  of  their  ca- 
lamities, and  its  contents  were  once  more  revealed  to  Esdras. 
It  was  afterwards  preserved  with  great  care  in  Egypt,  and 
transmitted  to  posterity  through  the  hands  of  Simeon  ben 
Setach,  Elkanah,  Akhiba,  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  and  others-f 
It  would  thus  seem,  that  the  book  of  the  Cabbala  rests  on 
higher  authority  than  even  the  Talmud.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  the  Jews  should  regard  a  system  of  revelation 
which  they  believed  to  have  been  actually  five  times  com- 
communicated  from  heaven,  as  altogether  divine.  The  Tal- 
mud was  revealed  but  once,  the  Cabbala  five  times.  It  was 
revealed  to  Adam  in  his  state  of  innocence,  but  the  Talmud 
was  not  given  until  the  world  had  grown  wicked,  and  peo- 
ple were  unable  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  so  high  an  order 
of  truth.  There  are  several  things  in  respect  to  the  Cabbala 
that  strike  us  as  remarkable ;  1st,  The  great  carelessness  of 
our  primeval  ancestors  in  preserving  their  sacred  records, 
by  reason  of  which  this  rare  production  was  repeatedly  lost 
to  the  world.    3d.  The  exceeding  value  of  those  records, 

*  Eisenminger,  Jud.  Detut.  p.  i.,  c.  8,  p.  ii.,  c.  13.    Basnage,  1.  iii.,  c.  10. 
Wachter.  Euclid.  Cabbal.  c.  i.^  sec  1. 

t  Boxtorff.  Bib.  Rabbv  p.  184.  RenchliD.de  arte  Cabb.  1.  i«,  p.  622.  Wolf. 
Bib.  H.,  p.  i.,  p.  112. 
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which  should  be  worthy  of  five  direct  interpositions  of  the 
Deity,  with  a  view  to  their  restoration  and  perpetuation 
among  men.  3d.  The  difficulty  of  recording  revelations  at 
a  period  when  libraries  were  unknown,  and  before  the  arts 
of  writing  and  printing  were  invented.  As  for  the  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  such  a  work,  at  a  period 
so  long  antecedent  to  the  invention  of  letters,  it  has  been 
regarded  by  the  rabbins  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the 
Cabbala  came  directly  from  heaven,  where  the  best  arts 
were  practised  long  before  they  were  known  or  even 
dreampt  of  in  this  sublunary  state  of  being ;  and  that  if  the 
angels,  who  set  the  types,  were  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  book,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what  happens,  every  day, 
to  our  worthy  friends,  the  publishers,  who,  although  they 
practise  **a  mystery,"  which  is  seldom  revealed  to  vulgar 
eyes,  are  yet  often  themselves  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
ligbt  which  they  shed  upon  the  world  by  their  labors. 

We  are  sorry  to  detract,  in  the  slightest  degree,  from  the 
merits  of  the  angel  Rasiel,  whether  he  be  regarded,  in  the 
present  instance,  in  the  light  of  author  of  the  Cabbala,  or 
only  as  publisher  of  the  book,  but  we  shrewdly  suspect 
the  Rabbins  have,  on  this  occasion,  conferred  upon  him  an 
unmerited  honor,  and  that  they  have  made  use  of  his  name, 
as  well  as  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Abraham,  Moses  and  the  oth- 
er worthies,  in  order  to  gain  credit  for  opinions,  which  they 
have  appropriated  to  themselves  as  peculiarly  national,  but 
which  they  borrowed,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  Pagan 
philosophers  4vith  whom  they  Were  on  terms  of  intimacy.* 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cabbala  is-^if  we  mistake  not — the 
Chaldean  or  Persian  doctrine  of  emanations, — a  refined  and 
sublimated  pantheism,  in  which  God  is  regarded  not  so  much 
the  Author  and  Creator  of  a  world,  which  is  distinct  from 
him  in  all  its  several  parts  of  mind  and  of  matter,  but  in 
which  God  is  every  thing,  and  every  thing  is  God,  even 
to  a  ray  of  sunshjne,  a  drop  of  water,  or  the  thought  of  a  hu- 
man soul.  This  strange  theory  has  some  advocates  in  our 
day,  and  that,  too,  in  a  very  polite  meridian,  but  it  was  not 
invented  in  Boston,  where  these  advocates  are,  nor  by  the 
Cabbalists,  who  claim  it  as  a  trophy,  or  rather  bulwark,  of 
the  Hebrew  faith.  It  was  wholly  of  Oriental  parentage, 
having  been  first  taught  by  the  Chaldean  and  Persian  na- 
tions, and  adopted  from  them  by  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
♦  Enf.  Hist.  Pbil.  I.  iv.,  c  3,  p.  413. 
41  VOL.  V. NO.  10. 
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Shers  of  the  iiclectic  school,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
ewish  Rabbins,  who  studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,  after 
their  dispersion.*  No  system  of  religious  opinions — if  they 
are  not  rather  to  be  regarded  as  philosophical  vagaries* — 
has  so  little  claim  to  divinity,  as  the  Cabbala,  if  we  consider 
the  external  evidence  by  which  it  is  supported ;  and,  when 
we  consider  the  internal  proofs,  resulting  from  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  tenets  themselves,  we  are  at  no  loss  in  what 
light  speculations  so  fanciful,  unphilosophical  and  unscriptu- 
ral  are  to  be  regarded.  Yet  the  Jewish  doctors,  with  an 
unparalleled  degree  of  effrontery,  insist  that  Pythagoras, 
Plato,  Zoroaster,  and  the  founders  of  the  various  Oriental 
and  Egyptian  schools,  were  indebted  to  the  Cabbala  for  the 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  tenets  of  their  respective  sys- 
tems ;  and  it  was  doubtless  under  such  impressions,  that  t|ie 
early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church,  Pantaenus,  Ori^en, 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and  others,  addicted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  the  Platonic,  and  even  the  Peripatetic  phil- 
osophy, under  the  vain  expectation  of  deriving  froni  those 
obscure,  secondary  sources,  additional  light  in  respect  to  the 
sacred  mysteries  of  religion.  If  there  be  in  the  Scriptures 
a  hidden  sense  which  the  letter  does  not  reveal, — if  there  be 
a  veil  thrown  over  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  order  to  protect  it 
from  the  profane  eye  and  from  vulgar  handling, — and  this 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  deny, — it  is  very  certain,  that  this 
higher  and  more  spiritual  troth  is  no  where  to  be  found  in 
the  senseless  jargon  of  the  Cabbalists. 

We  have  said,  that  the  Cabbala  were  wholly  of  Oriental 
origin.  This  much  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  Theoretical, 
and  not  to  the  Enigmatical  and  Practical  Cabbala,  which  lat- 
ter were  doubtless  of  Jewish  invention.  The  Enigmatical 
Cabbala  consisted  of  certain  curious  transpositions  of  the 
words  or  letters  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Practical  Cabbala 
of  the  rules  by  which  such  transpositions  might  be  eflica- 
ciously  employed  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  for  protection 
against  the  influence  of  evil  spirits.  Of  the  names  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  Jews,  for  example,  reckoned  seventy- 
two  ;  from  which,  by  different  arrangements  in  sevens,  they 
produced  seven  hundred  and  twenty.  The  principal  of  these 
were  arranged  in  a  figure,  which,  from  its  potency  in  guard- 
ing off  all  assaults,  spiritual  and  physical,  they  calfed  the 

*  Wachter.  Euclid.  Cabb.  c.  ii.,  p.  19.    Knorr.  Cabb.  Denud.  t  ii^  p.  389, 
181.    PhiloOp.p.877,893. 
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Shield  of  David.*  This  figure  consisted  of  two  equilateral 
triangles,  transversed  and  intersecting  each  other,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  in  each  angle  of  which  was  placed  the  ineffable  name. 
The  Jewish  devotee  wore  this  amulet  in  battle,  and  it  was  a 
security  against  wounds,  or  it  healed  them  if  received.  If 
«ick,  it  restored  his  health ;  if  bewitched^  it  cast  out  the  evil 
demon ;  if  distressed,  it  brought  cheerfulness ;  if  angry,  it 
subdued  his  passions.    It  was,  in  short, 

"A  sort  of  fmiversal  charm. 

To  keep  the  pions  Jew  fh>m  harm.'' 

Among  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  scholars  who  flour- 
ished during  the  second  epoch  in  their  history,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  Moses  Maimonides  and  Moses  Mendelsohn. 
The  former  was  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  flourished  in  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  master  of  many  Eastern  langua- 
ges, and  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  which  he  studied  the  doc- 
trines of  the  schools.  Rismg  above  the  superstitions  of  his 
country  and  his  age,  he  inculcated  opinions  and  insisted  on 
reforms  which  exposed  him  to  much  persecution.  Sir  James 
Mcintosh  says  of  him,  that  he  was  **the  first  in  times  that 
are  to  be  called  modern,  who  attempted  to  rationalize  a  po- 
sitive religion.  He  was  produced  by  the  infidelity  of  his 
masters,  the  Mussulmen,  Peripatetics,  Averroes,"  &c.  "He 
retreated,"  says  Milman,  "to  the  court  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 
at  Cairo,  where  he  lived  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the  fa- 
mily physician,"  being,  in  Eastern  phrase,  called  "the  Eagle 
of  l)octors."  He  rejected  the  Talmudical  fables  and  tradi- 
tions, with  which  the  religion  of  his  ancestors  was  encum- 
bered, and  out  of  the  intricate  mass  reduced  the  law  to  a 
system.  His  opponents  accused  him  of  innovation  and 
teresy,  and  would  gladly  have  committed  both  him  and  his 
book  to  the  flames. 

Mendelsohn,  who  flourished  during  the  last  century,  was 
scarcely,  in  his  life-time,  in  better  repute,  while  "Phsedon," 
translated  into  almost  every  living  and  dead  language,  has  car- 
ried his  fame  over  Europe.  The  great  effort  of  his  life 
seemed  to  be  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
brethren  of  the  house  of  Israel.  He  brought  all  the  resour- 
ces of  his  learning  and  genius  to  the  illustration  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  and  his  translation  of  the  books  of  Moses 
and  the  Psalms — the  latter  in  verse — are  among  his  greatest 

«  EnC  Hist  Phil.  1.  iv.,  c.  3,  p.  410, 411. 
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efforts.  He  attempted  a  periodical  work,  to  consist  of  short 
essays  of  such  parts  of  science  and  morals  as  could  be  most 
easily  made  popular  and  interesting,  called  the  "Moral  Preach- 
er." "Of  this  work,  the  first  in  which  Mendelsohn  tried  his 
powers  as  a  public  writer,  only  two  numbers  appeared ; 
when  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  discontinue  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  outcry  raised  against  it  by  his  more  bigotted  brethren,  to 
whom  such  an  attempt  to  displace  their  ancient  rabbinical 
manuals  of  instruction,  seemed  fraueht  both  with  presump- 
tion and  profanity.  Had  the  friend  of  Lessing  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  his  duty  and  his  ambition  would  have  bad  ample 
scope."* 

It  might  be  interesting  to  consider,  what  influence  has 
been  exerted  upon  the  theology  of  the  Jews  by  different  po- 
litical institutions,  both  their  own  and  those  of  other  nations, 
by  the  downfall  of  the  priestly  power  and  the  growth  of 
Rabbinism,  by  the  establishment  of  theological  schools  both 
in  the  East  and  West,  by  the  study  of  the  Pagan  philosophy, 
to  which  they  were  greatly  addicted,  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Temple  and  its  worship  and  the  substitution  of  that  of 
the  Synagogue,  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  Ma- 
hometanism,  and  by  the  persecutions  to  which  they  have 
been  exposed  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  the  wars 
they  have  waged  in  defence  of  it.  To  do  justice  to  these 
interesting  matters,  would  require  volumes.  We  wouM 
barely  remark,  therefore,  that  the  position  which  the  Jews 
have  for  ages  occupied,  has  been  peculiarly  unfavorable  to 
their  progress  and  improvement  Denationalized  by  cir- 
cumstances, without  any  connecting  bond  but  their  reli- 
gion, and  enjoying  little  sympathy  from  those  nations  whi- 
ther they  fled  for  refuge,  their  situation  has  been  truly  de- 
plorable. It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Rabbinical  and  Tal- 
mudical  institutions,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Cabbala,  held 
longer  sway  among  them  than  did  the  doctrines  of  the  school- 
men during  the  dark  ages  of  Christendom.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  Jewish  Reformation  was  postponed  firbm  the 
16th,  to  be  commenced,  as  we  have  reason  to  hope  and 
trust  it  will  be,  in  this  19th  century.  The  struggle  which 
has  existed,  since  the  age  of  the  prophets,  between  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  written  and  inspired  law,  on  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  oral,  traditionary  and  human  law,  on  the  other, 
seems  more  likely  than  ever,  now,  to  be  broOght  to  a  crisis. 
*  Life  by  Samnel. 
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The  testimony  of  frail  and  erring  man,  as  a  rule  of  moral 
action  and  as  a  raide  to  happiness,  is  to  be  gradually  put 
down,  and  that  of  the  Arbiter  of  man's  destiny  is  to  be  ulti- 
mately set  up  as  the  only  paramount  law.  A  great  and  rad- 
ical revolution  is  thus  to  take  place  in  the  religious  principles 
of  the  majority  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  contest,  though 
fidrly  commenced,  and  with  prospects  of  final  success  for  tne 
Reform  party,  will  be  a  severe  and  protracted  one. 

The  position  of  the  twQ  parties  at  present  seems  to  be 
this :  The  Reform  party  maintain  that  the  old  written  law, — 
the  law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  is  the  only  divine  and 
binding  law,  but  that  the  Talmud  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Rabbins,  though  to  be  viewed  with  respect,  are  not  divine 
and  not  binding  on  the  conscience.  This  position  is  not  as 
bold  as  we  could  wish.  It  is,  however,  high  and  tenable 
ground,  and  a  higher,  more  imposing,  and  equally  tenable 
position  mav  be  taken  hereafter.  The  Reform  party  also 
insist,  that  tne  u^  of  the  Hebrew, — a  dead  language, — shall 
be  at  least  partially  abandoned  in  the  worship  of  the  Syna- 
^gue,  and  that  religious  instruction^  shall  be  given  in  a  liv- 
ing, spoken  and  intelligible  tongue, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  the 
vernacular  language  of  the  worshipper, — a  sensible  and  rea- 
sonable measure  of  reform  certainly.  They  insist  further, 
that  the  Talmudical  ceremonies  and  observances,  and  many 
of  the  festivals,  which  have  no  other  authority  than  tradition, 
are  non-essentials  of  true  religion,  which  consists  simply  in 
a  reasonable  laith  and  a  gc^  life.  They  maintain  also, 
that  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  kindle  pure  devotional 
sentiment  and  raise  the  soul  to  God,  forms  a  proper  ac- 
companiment of  religious  worship,  and  such  they  consider 
the  Jewish  practice,  of  chaunting  the  hymns  of  praise,  with 
the  aid  of  instrumental  music,  especially  that  of  "the 
high  sounding  organ,'*  which  the  ancient  and  sweet  'dinger 
of  Israel"  employed  in  his  devotions,  and  recommended  to 
others  to  do  likewise  in  theirs.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  law 
often  requires  an  interpreter  and  expounder,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  living  and  breathing  orator,  coming  from  a  clear 
understanding  and  a  heart  deeply  nK>ved,  are  often  found 
more  effective,  than  the  recorded  wisdom  of  the  most  learned 
sages,  in  producing  salutary,  holy  and  ennobling  impressions, 
and  in  awakening  the  best  resolutions,  they,  therefore  insist 
that  discourses  composed  and  prepared  by  scribes  well  in- 
structed in  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  form  also 
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a  very  appropriate  portion  of  the  religious  service,  in  an  age 
of  inquiry  and  intelligence,  and  in  countries  where  sudi 
modes  of  religious  teaching  universally  prevail,  and  are 
found  to  be  eminently  beneficial.  Such  are  the  positions 
assumed  by  the  Beform  party  among  the  Israelites,  at  the 
present  time,  and  such  are  the  measures  which  they  propose 
to  carry  out  into  action  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
their  children,  and  for  the  honor  and  vindication  of  their 
ancient  faith.  We  need  not  say,  that  we  heartily  approve 
of  these  measures.  They  are  worthy  of  their  authors  and 
worthy  of  the  age,  and  creditable  to  the  country  where  they 
originated,  wheSier  it  be  England,  Germany  or  America.  If 
they  are  accomplished,  those  who  are  agents  in  the  j^reat  and 
good  work,  will  be  eminently  entitled  to  the  praise  ofReform- 
ers  and  of  real  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  soUdisarU  orthodox  piuty  are  the 
special  advocates  of  the  oral  and  traditionary  law,  of  the 
authority  of  the  Rabbins,  the  Talmud  and  the  Cabbala. 
These,  they  insist,  are  divine,  and  must  be  obeyed  to  the 
letter,  as  well  as  the  written  law  of  Moses,  whose  divinity 
they  do  not  denv,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  efibrts  are 
chiefly  expended, — where  they  are  certainly  most  needed, — 
in  vindicating  the  integrity  and  divine  original  of  the  oral 
revelations.  They  dislike  any  abandonment  of  the  use  of 
the  Hebrew  tongue  in  the  Synagogue,  regarding  it  as  a 
wholly  sacred  language, — the  only  proper  vehicle  of  divitie 
truth.  They  insist  upon  the  strict  observance  of  all  the  cer- 
emonies and  festivals,  handed  down  as  essential  by  the  Rab- 
bins, and  maintain  that  forms  are  not  only  right  and  becom- 
ing, but  indispensable,  if  a  man  would  be  saved.  They  are 
opposed  to  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  the  Synagogue. 
Tne  harp  has  no  favor  with  them,  and  the  organ  they  detest 
as  abominable.  Written  discourses^lso,  are  regarded  as  in- 
novations, unless  adapted  to  enforce  Kabbinism.  Such  is  the 
position  of  these  two  parties  in  respect  to  the  principles  which 
divide  them.  As  to  their  relative  stiength,  if  numbers  are 
to  settle  the  question,  the  Orthodox  is,  by  far,  the  stronger 
party.  The  great  body  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  America, 
embracing  the  majority  of  the  Rabbins,  are  with  them.  The 
Reform  party  constitute  a  respectable  minority,  but  they  have 
intelligent  leaders,  and  are  altogether  a  well  informed  class 
or  portion  of  the  nation,  strongly  attached  to  principles  which 
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they  believe  to  be  ri^ht,  and  detenmned  to  maintain  them 
with  zeal,  energy  and  perseverance.  It  is  no  cause,  we  think,, 
for  despair,  that  their  numerical  force  is  less  than  that  of  the 
other  party.  Truth  does  not  depend  for  her  victories  on 
such  a  contingency.  When  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  commenced,  Luther  stood  alone. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  the  Reform  party,  and  what  are 
the  obvious  (difficulties  they  will  have  to  encounter  in  the 
progress  of  their  labors?  The  Christian  world,  doubUess, 
stands  well  affected  towards  this  movement.  It  should  do 
so,  consistently  with  its  own  principles  and  its  own  convic- 
tions. The  written  law  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets  is  equally 
claimed  by  the  Christian  and  the  reformed  Jew,  as  a  portion 
of  iqspired  revelation,  and  both  are  equally  opposed  to  the 
binding  authority  of  any  traditionary  law.  No  opposition 
nor  hindrances,  therefore,  but  rather  sympathy  and  co-ope- 
ration are  to  be  expected  in  this  (quarter.  The  shadow  of 
persecution,  which,  under  v^ous  gigantic  forms,  has  so  often 
terrified  the  conscientious  Jew,  now  sinks  to  dwarf-like  di- 
mensions, and  is  about  to  pass,  if  it  have  not  already  pa^ed, 
from  the  earth's  orbit  forever !  The  power  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmen  is  in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Christianity  is 
not  what  she  was,  in  the  days  of  Ximenes  and  Torquemada. 
No  one  dreams  of  a  fourth  Crusade,  even  for  the  rescue  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  In  our  century.  Peel,  or  Guizot,  or 
Mettemich  (the  country  of  each  possessing  more  means  for 
the  object  than  all  Christendom  auriug  the  age  of  enthusi- 
asm) would  smile  alike  at  such  a  project,  and  Louis  Philippe, 
or  Nicholas,  or. any  other  Catholic  potentate,  would  deem  it 
a  pleasantry,  if  his  Holiness  were  to  thunder  from  the  Vati- 
can an  old-fashioned  mandate  interfering  with  their  concerns. 
The  world  is  changed  in  its  character,  and  changed  for  the 
better.  The  Christian  perceives  it ;  the  Jew  feels  it ;  all  re- 
joice at  it.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  letters,  to  the  spirit 
of  liberty,  to  the  light  of  Revelation,  the  principles  of  which 
hftve  now  begun  to  operate ! 

In  a  political  aspect,  also,  the  position  of  the  Jew,  whether 
Reformed  or  Orthodox,  is  sensibly  improved.  This  amelio- 
ration cannot  be  referred  to  any  Established  Church  in  Eu- 
ropean States,  but  is  the  result  of  more  general  causes, 
marching  with  popular  feelings,  controUiiig,  where  the  laws 
are  partial,  and  also  of  increased  liberality  on  the  part  of 
rulers,  where  public  opinion  is  unenlightened.    Tims,  we 
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find,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  in  Protestant  countries,  great 
intolerance,  while,  in  some  Catholic  countries,  countenance 
is  extended  to  the  Jews,  on  the  part  of  the  government 
We  have  all  distinctions  destroyed  in  France,  under  the 
Gallican  Church,  and  even  the  clergy  sustained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges  by  the  power  of  the 
State.  Equal  rights  are  enjoyed  by  Israelites  m  Protestant 
Holland;  and  while,  at  present,  the  law  disqualifies  in 
England,  and  party  feeling  sustains  a  majority  of  Lords  and 
Bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  passing  laws  for  their 
relief,  the  Commons,  the  mouth-piece  of  public  sentiment  in 
England,  appears  as  much  advanced  in  liberality  as  their 
French  ana  Dutch  neighbors.  In  this  spirit  of  universal 
toleration,  as  in  all  the  great  rigfhts  of  man,  our  own  country 
presents  the  beau-ideal  which  will  slowly  find  adoption  every 
where.* 

The  difficulties,  on  the  other  hand,  which  the  Reform 
party  will  have  to  encounter  are  sufficiently  obvious  The 
Jews  remain  scattered,  and  if  a  General  Congress  were  cdled 
amone  them,  such  a  convention  might  have  representatives 
from  the  most  enlightened  down  to  the  most  barbarous  con- 
dition of  society,  reflecting  the  character  of  their  various 
countries.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  any  comprehen- 
sive scheme  of  religious  improvement  be  aoopted  with  a 
prospect  of  success?  There  is  no  central  mass  to  act  upon. 
£3ach  broken  fragment,  scattered  over  the  earth,  seems  to 
have  acquired  a  peculiar  cohesion  for  the  soil  where  it  is 

,  «  After  the  spirited  career  of  Gtoejal  Eaton,  he  received  instmctiaiis  to 
seek  oat,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Dey  of  Tripoli,  the  heir  of  a  certain  Jew, 
whose  vessel  had  been  captured  for  a  violation  of  blockade,  though  finally 
released  by  the  Federal  Court.  During  the  law's  delay  and  pending  tto 
trial,  the  owner  committed  suicide,  and  government  was  anxious  to  make 
restitution.  After  great  search,  Eaton  found  the  proper  heir,  and  informed 
him  what  the  Amer.can  government  was  ready  to  do.  "He  wept,  and  tum- 
ing  his  face  upwards  in  devotion,  added,  <Is  there,  then,  a  government  so 
just  as  to  seek  out  and  render  justice  to  a  poor  despised  Jew  V  "  Despatch  of 
£aton. 

"The  history  of  the  Jews,"  says  D*Israeli.  no  indifferent  observer,  **like 
the  chameleon,  reflects  the  color  of  the  spot  they  rest  on.  Like  waters  run- 
ning through  vast  countries,  tinged,  in  their  course,  with  all  the  varieties  of 
the  soil  in  which  thev  deposit  themselves,  after  some  generations  the  Jew 
assimilates  with  the;character,  and  is  actuated  bv  the  feelings,  of  the  nation 
of  which  he  becomes  a  naUve,  and  politically  becomes  d^tinct  from  the 
Jews  of  any  other  nation."  And  as  tnere  is  an  advance  in  all  things,  even 
with  this  people  of  unshaken  habits,  it  is  obvious  that  their  character,  and 
even  their  opmions,  will  be  favorably  affected  by  the  influence  of  free  in- 
stitutions. 
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imbedded.  The  Rabbin,  generally  a  dependent  being,  if 
inabued  with  the  spirit  of  reform,  would  at  once  be  pronoan- 
ced  an  infidel,  the  moment  he  should  attempt  to  expose  what 
was  irreligious  or  absurd.  The  difficulties  increase,  where 
the  reformer  has  to  contend  with  a  fixed  ritual,  which  every 
ignorant  person  believes  to  be  identical  every  where,  and 
where  form  appears  to  supersede  all  things, — where  devotion 
to  the  ceremonial  law  excludes,  for  the  time  being,  devotion 
of  the  heart.  In  such  a  state  of  religion,  there  never  fails  to 
exist  a  strong  repugnance  to  a  pure  and  rational  worship  of 
a  spiritual  Being.  It  is  true,  the  Israelite  learns  this  lesson 
fixHn  most  of  the  sublime  prayers  fbunded  on  scriptural  Ju- 
daism, but  it  is  a  feather  in  the  scale  against  prescriptive  au- 
thority, which  holds  the  mind  in  iron  fetters,  and  insists, 
that  salvation  depends  on  the  judgment  of  men,  whose  con- 
flicting and  contradictory  interpretations  entitle  them  to  but 
little  credit  for  ecclesiastical  infallibility.  .  ' 

Besides,  there  is  little  or  no  pulpit  eloquence  to  lay  siege 
to  the  heart,  nor  has  there  been  any  theological  preparation, 
practically  to  supersede  the  dead  letter  statutes  of  Rabbinism, 
for  the  enlightened  German,  Englishman,  Frenchman,  Ital- 
ian and  Pole,  and  we  must  add,  also,  American.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  Ritual  in 
HebcBw  alone,  while  the  vernacular  language  of  the  wor- 
shipper, so  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  heart, 
is  considered  as  unworthy,  and  as  too  unholy  to  be  employed 
in  the  service  of  addressing  the  Deity.  Under  all  these  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  any  attempt  to  eflect  the  immediate 
overthrow  of  Rabbinism,—  a  system  so  long  and  «o  well  es- 
tablished, and  held  in  such  high  esteem  and  veneration  by 
the  great  mass  of  the,  Jewish  nation,  would  be  futile  and 
impracticable.  The  most  that  can  be  expected,  at  present, 
is.  to  induce  people  to  listen, — ^ta  iarry  out  practically 
what  the  most  ajble  sages  themselves  have  made  the  law, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  rid  themselves  of  the  grosser 
absurdities  never  authorised  by  the  wisest.  This  is  the  first 
step  preparatory  to  ulterior  measures,  and  its  influence  will 
be  sensibly  felt,  although  it  may  not  be  apparent.  In  the 
great  transitions  of  human  opinion,  our  sagacity  seldom  an- 
ticipates results  which  have  been  secretly  fermenting,  and 
which  aro  developed  unexpectedly.  There  is  an  under- 
current at  work,  which,  we  think,  will  appear  on  the  surface 
in  the  next  generation.    The  alarm  of  reform  has  set  in 
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motion  the  honest  endeavors  of  the  Orthodox  Jew  to  repair 
Orthodoxy.  So,  hundreds  of  schools,  infant,  adult,  d[aily 
and  weekly,  have  been  established,  to  explain  the  why  and 
the  wherefore  of  Judaism.  The  works  and  materials,  in  the 
hands  of  the  rising  generation,  are,  it  is  true,  for  the  most 
part,  Talmudical,  but  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  admirable 
in  many  respects.  In  this  country,  we  have  seen  some  of 
the  Christian  Sunday  School  books,  adopted  by  the  Sunday 
Schools  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Jewish  children, — 
of  course  excluding  dogmas,  and  such  things  as  render  them 
improper  for  Judaic  instruction. 

These  schools  are  almost  universal  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, originated,  organized  and  perfected  by  that  sex  always 
associated  with  what  is  lovely  in  goodness  and  virtue,  and 
this  fact  alone  furnishes  evidence  that  the  popular  Jewidi 
mind  is  awakened  to  the  subject, — that  the  vis  inertuB  no 
longer  exists, — that  inquiry  is  in  progress,  endeavoring  to 
revive  an  old  but  mistaken  'school.  If  every  book  were  rab- 
binical in  its  ethics,  and  every  school  orthodox,  yet  so  long 
as  enlightened  Jews  of  all  parties  agree  to  add  to  reli^ous 
instruction  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  science  and  litera- 
ture generally,  it  will  be  enough  to  develope  and  confirm 
fundamental  principles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  suggest  the 
most  appropriate  means  of  carrying  them  out  successfully; 
and,  from  the  signs  given  by  the  press,  especially  in  German 
ny,  there  is  evidence  of  activity  having  succeeded  supine- 
ness,  notwithstanding  the  intolerance  ofgovemment,  which, 
almost  every  where  in  Europe,  seems,  for  its  own  views  ot 
policy,  doubtless,  more  disposed  to  give  ecclesiastical  power 
to  the  Synagogue,  than  political  freedom  to  the  Jews.  TbuB, 

**The  Wurtemburg  Jews,"  (under  political  disqualificalionj  being 
ineligible  to  office,)  '^haye  an  ecclesiastical  code,  sanctioned  afid  en- 
forced  by  the  State  in  every  detail.  They  (the  Jews)  are  congratu- 
lated on  the  advantages  they  enjoy,  in  a  religious  sense,  over  the 
Jews  of  France,  Holland  and  other  countries,  where  full  emancipa- 
tion has  been  conceded  ;  inasmuch  as  in  those  countries  the  ecclesi- 
astical government  is  only  not  interfered  with ;  in  Wurtemburg,  it  is 
fostered,  protected  and  maintained  !"    Voice  of  Jacob  (Newspaper.) 

It  is  a  good  evidence,  too,  that  reform  is  needed,  and  will 
certainly  take  place,  when  those,  among  whom  the  greatest 
abuses  exist,  voluntarily  confess  their  errors.  From  a  file  of 
the  above  paper,  now  lying  before  us,  we  quote  the  following 
answer  of  the  Rabbi  I.  Embden,  to  questions  propounded  to 
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hhn  regarding  the  Payuteero, — certain  prayers  bequeathed  by 
the  Great  Synod  in  the  daily  service,  and  in  the  hymns  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud, — said  to  be  crude  specimens  of  com- 
position : 

*' Whilst,"  vAya  he,  "incongruitieB,  never  eontemplated  by  our  an- 
^-cestore,  are  adhered  to,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself)  that  which 
our  sages,  of  blissful  memory,  have  ordained  as  its  safeguard,  is  cast 
aside,  albeit  the  institutioa  is  good  and  laudable,  and  xlivested  of  the 
inconvenience  attendant  on  the  lengthy  Payuteero,  which  are  gabbled 
and  mattered,  and  which  fail  in  efiect  Hence,  it  is  apparent  to  every 
intelligent  mind,  that  alas!  all  we  do  is  perverted  atid  that  we  retro- 
grade. Never  have  I  rebelled,  nor  deviated  from  the  decisions  of  our 
pious  ancestors, — decisions  on  which  our  very  existence  depends ; 
Dut  oh !  that  G^d  would  direct  our  minds  to  correct  our  customs  in 
consonance  with  the  sublime  opinions  and  traditions  of  our  erudite 
Talmudists,  who  strove  to  bequeath  them  to  us  for  an  everlasting  in- 
heritance,-purified  from  the  d!;os8  and  alloy  which  ^re  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  contumely  of  all  around  us,  and  to  render  our  prayers 
exceptionable.  Unintelligible  to  the  angels  themselves  must  be  the 
jargon,  incongruous  and  various,  with  which  they  are  woven,  and 
which  rather  cause  them  to  resemble  the  efi^usions  of  an  untutored 
people^  than  the  productions  of  a  nation  peculiar,' and  favored  with  a 
flOund  and  pure  language." 

Here  is  corruption  worse  corrupted,  showing  how  much 
is  to  be  done  by  the  Israelite  to  restore  to  the  standard  even 
of  the  traditionary  code,  what  the  inroads  of  vicious  customs 
have  eflected,  making  it  heresy  now  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  written  law,  against  the  alloy  of  tradition,  and  the 
isame  crime  to  sustain  the  Talmud  against  the  corruptions  of 
custom.  And  this  fact  leads  us  to  remark,  that  the  conflict 
or  question,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be,  not  so  much 
between  written  revelation  and  tradition,  as  between  the 
latter  and  the  corniption  of  custom.  Even  the  Talmud  has 
been  cofrupted,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Wise  Men  have  been 
misunderstood;  Ceremonies  and  practices,  derogatory  to  re- 
ligion, have  crept  into  the  Synagogue,  for  which  even  the 
orthodox  conformist  finds  no  authority  in  the  embodied  tra- 
ditionary law.  Of  this  he  is  beginning  to  be  conscious,  and 
it  is  against  these  corrupt  customs,  acknowledged  as  such 
by  the  very  party  that  is  addicted  to  them,  that  the  efforts  of 
reform  are  to  be  first  directed.  The  Talmud  will  be  suffered 
to  stand,  at  present,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  embodied  wis- 
dom of  the  Jewish  sages.  Its  divinity  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  disputed,  but  whiatever  it  contains  of  value  will  receive 
the  respect  that  is  paid  to  any  other  human  composition  of 
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merit,  and  it  will  be  still  used  as  an  aid  to  reli^on,  where 
any  substantial  benefit  can  result  to  the  pious  Jew  from  the 
use  of  it.  • 

"Let  the  sages,"  say  the  Reform  party,  'deceive  the  respect  which 
we  pay  to  other  men  and  no  more ;  that  is,  their  authority  shopld  be 
in  proportion  to  their  knowledge,  godd  sense,  freedom  frotn  preiudice,  • 
honesty  and  opportunities  of  lorming  a  correct  judgment  Tne  dis- 
advantages they  labored  under,  place  many  df  them  below  the  first 
class  of  students  of  a  latet  time.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  were  men 
of  genius,  of  large  erudition  (suchi  as  it  was)  and  portions  of  their 
writings  may-  be  read  with  profit. — but  they  were  all  of  them  more 
or  less  tainted, — most  of  them  aeeply,  with  the  false  maxims  and 
pernicious  prejudices  of  their  day ;  and  from  the  influence  of  whiclL 
without  bemg  more  than  human,  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
be  free.  This  is  no  disparagement  to  their  genius  or  their  learning, 
any  more  than  it  is  disrespectful  to  Des  Cartes  or  Kepler  to  affirm, 
that,having  been  early  imbued  with  false  principles  ofscience,  they 
constrOctea  theories,  which  we  do  not  feel  bound  to  reverence,  because 
we  respect  the  men." 

The  Jewish  Reform,  then,  will  firsti  be  directed  to  the 
overthrow  and  abandonment  of  such  ceremonies  and  cus- 
toms as  doriye  no  authority  even  from  the  Talmud,  and 
which  are  recommended  not  by  any  intrinsic  merit  they 
possess  themselves,  but  are  the  result  merely  of  vicious  usage 
long  acquiesced  in.  2dly.  The  Talmud  itself  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  scrutiny  and  revision, — what  is  good 
will  be  retained,  What  is  bad  rejected  froin  it;  and,  3dly,  all 
the  precepts  of  this  code,  being  framed  by  men,  however 
wise  and  pious  they  may.have  been,  will  be  placed  on  the 
footing  of  the  lessons  and  dicta  of  qninspired  persons,  to  be 
estimated  according  to  their  real  worth,  or  their  real  weak« 
ness,  and,  in  no  case,  to  be  regarded  as  of  co-ordinate  autho- 
rity with  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  which  will  be  hence- 
forth set  up,  in  contradistinction  to  all  inferior  and  humaa 
standards,  as  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  conduct 
To  expect  that  a  plan  of  Reform  so  thorough  and  radical,  will 
be  peacefully  accomplished,  would  be  idle.  The  strongest 
opposition  will  be  raised  by  the  uninstructed  mass,  by  whom 
customs  and  ceremonies  are  always  held  in  the  highest  ven- 
eration,— a  homage  that  never  stops  to  inquire  into  the  utiJity 
or  reasonableness  of  any  practice,  but  which  simply  asks, 
Has  it  long  existed  ?  and.  Has  age  consecrated  it?  But  the 
Rabbins  themselves  will  not  be  indifferent  to  this  movement. 
There  are  men  among  tliem  whose  theological  acumen  and 
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toleraiiGe  are  not  unlike  those  of  Fielding's  orthocioz  parson, 
and  who  are  ready  to  say  with  him,  '*What  I  mean  by  reli- 
gion  is  the  Jewish  religion,  and  what  I  mean  by  the  Jewish 
religion  is  the  unconditional  belief  in  the  Talmud,  as  interpre* 
ted  by  our  orthodox  Rabbin»;  and  what  I  mean  by  this  is 
Custom,  which  your  infidelity  wishes  to  destroy.*'  To  men 
iivho  rehson  thus,  it  would  be  vain  to  talk  of  reform  or  im- 
provement, ^ith  the  Rabbins,  therefore,  who  are  learned, 
but  prejudiced,  the  Reform  party  ^'ill  have  the  strongest 
battle  to  wage. 

Two  years  ago,  an  important  elSTort  was-made  in  London, 
for  the  first  time  in  England,  establishing  a  Reform  Syna- 
gogue, composed  of  highly  respectable  persons,  under  the 
name  of  the  "British  Jews,"  proposing  to  restore  purity  to 
the  worship,  denying  the  divinity  of  the  oral  law,  but  ac- 
knowledging the  opinions  of  distinguished  Rabbins  as  aida 
to  the  faith,  adopting  their  reasoning  when  in  accordance 
with  the  Mosaic  code,  rejecting  the  second  days  generally 
kept  of  the  Festivals,  but  enforcing  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Mosaic  )aws,  especially  the  Sabbath,  curtailing  the  ser- 
vice and  prayers,  and  publishing  their  rituals,  omitting  all 
but  those  of  scriptural  authority,  and  making  other  salutary 
improvements  to  suit  the  times,  and  excluding  antiquated 
customs  both  useless  and  ofT^sive  to  pious  feelings.  Amqpg 
the  supporters  of  this  establishment,  we  understand  that 
there  are  persons  of  great  intelligence,  worth,  influence  and 
wealth.  Since  the  organization  of  this  Synagogue,  it  has 
met  with  opposition,  but  the  weapons  employed  against  it 
were  novel, — such  as  we  had  supposed  Out  of  fashion  in  our 
day,  and  examined  only  occasionally  by  the  curious  antiqua- 
rian. They  were  hurlec)  first,  in  the  shape  of  a  "Proclama- 
tion," from  the  chief  Synagogue,  ordering  the  Declaration  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  he  read  before  every  congre- 
gation, and  circulated  every  where  abroad  for  effect.  This 
Declaration  being  a  curious  document,  we  have  copied  it 
from  the  newspaper  whose  title  is  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
as  follows: 

"DeIlaration.  24  Elul,  5601  A.  M. 

"Information  hsiving  reached  me,  from  which  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain persons,  calling  Uiemselves  British  Jews,  nubiicly  and  in  their 
Subhshed  book  of  prayer,  reject  the  oral  law,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to 
eclare,  that  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  held  sacred  by  the 
whole  house  of  Israel,  any  person  or  persons  publicly  declaring  that 
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he  or  tbey  reject  aod  do  not  believe  in  the  authority  of  the  otal  law, 
canoot  be  permitted  to  have  any  communion  with  us  ae  IsraeHtes,  in 
any  religious  rite  or  sacred  act.  1  therefore  earnestly  entreat  and 
exhort  all  God-fearing  *  Jews,  especially  parents,  to  caution  and  in- 
struct all  persons  belonging  to  our  faith,  that  they  be  careful  to  at- 
tend to  this  declaration,  and  that  they  be  not  induced  to  depart  from 
our  btoly  laws. 

J.  HiRBOBBLL,  Chief  RabbL" 

The  excommunication  "in  religious  rites  and  sacred  acte," 
may  be  made  to  extend  to  all  the  social  relations  of  life,  from 
birth  to  marriage,  and  to  the  grave,  possibly  beyond  it,  if 
there  be  yet  vitality  in  the  edict.  It  has  several  degrees  of 
severity,  and  may  extend  even  to  those  who  approfich  with- 
in a  certain  distance  of  the  outlawed,  inflicting  excommimi- 
cation  on  such  also.  This  clause  of  the  law  remains  musty 
on  the  statute  book,  and  while  it  is  too  absurd,  possibly,  to 
attempt  to  use  it  in  Western  Europe,  we  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  thercis  sufficient  moral  power  to  expunge  it.  The 
enlightened  orthodox  taity,  no  doubt,  will  see  this  policy ; 
but  if  no  relief  can  be  looked  to  from  this  quarter,  or  if  the 
abstract  right  to  meddle  with  this  mouldy  excrescence  be 
questioned,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  ut$ual  efiect  even  on  the 
ignorant,  and  will  defeht  itself.  It  has  been  shown,  however, 
in  Wurtemburg,  where  political  disqualification  prevails, 
that  ecclesiastical  power  is  viewed  as  a  compensation  of 
more  value,  and  those  wilfing  to  launch  such  thunder,  would 
have  little  objection  to  see  it  armed  with  an  electric  power 
beyond  mere  sound. 

A  similar  missile  appears  to  have  been  issued  from  the 
spiritual  chief  in  Hamburg,  against  the  reformers  of  the 
••Temple,**  where  the  mattei"  had  b^en  brought  before  the 
Hamburg  Senate,  which  body  ordered,  "that  the  manifesto 
concerning  the  seceders,  over  whom  there  is  no  legal  control, 
should  be  withdrawn,  under  a  penalty  named — also  a  cen- 
sure on  the  synagogue  authorities  for  giving  it  currency ;" 
and  a  censure  on  the  Templars  for  promulgating  a  rejoinder, 
instead  of  referring  the  matter  to  the  ecclesiastical  court  of 
the  Senate.  But  m  this  utilitarian  age,  when  reason  sup- 
plants poetry  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  such  empty 
vauntings,  unaided  by  the  power  of  imagination,  are  spirit- 
less and  flat.  Early  in  the  17th  century,  the  following,  was 
the  mode  of  excommunication  fulminated  against  the  philo- 
sopher Spinoza  at  Amsterdam,  as  described  by  his  biogra- 
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phers,  and  extracted  fi-om  the  Westminster  Review  of  May 
last: 

''The  day  of  excommunication  at  length  arrived;  and  a  vast  eon- 
course  of.Jews  assembled  to  witness  the  awAiL  ceremony.  It  bep^an 
by  the  solemn  and  silent  lighting  of  a  quantity  of  black  wax  candles, 
and  by  opening  the  tabernacle  wherein  was  deposited  the  books  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Thus  were  the  dim  imaginations  of  the  faithful 
prepared  for  all  the  horror  of  the  scene.  Monteiro,  the  ancient  friend 
and  master,  now  the  fiercest  enemy  of  the  condemned,  was  to  order 
the  execution.  He  stood  thece  pained, ,  but  implacable ;  the  people 
fixed  their  eager  eyes  upon  him.  He,  above  the  chanter,  rose  and 
chanted  forth,  in  loud,  lugubrious  tones,  the  words  of  execration ;  . 
while,  from  the  opposite  side,  another  mingled  with  these  curses  the 
thrilling  sound  or  the  trumpet ;  and  now  ue  black  candles  were  re- 
versed, and  were  made  to  melt,  drop  by  drop,  into  a  huge  tub  filled 
with  blood  !  This  spectacle — svmbol  of  the  most  terriole  faith — 
made  the  whole  assembly  shudder ;  and  when  the  final  Anathema 
Maranatha  !  were  uttered,  and  the  lights  all  suddenlv  immersed  in 
the  blood,  a  cry  of  religious  horror  and  execration  burst  from  all ; 
and  in  that  solem^  darkness,  and  to  those  solemn  curses,  they  shout- 
ed. Amen !  Amen !" 

Looking  backward  into  a  dark  and  persecuting  age,  we 
are  not  surprited  that  such  contrivances  w^re  in  part  resort- 
ed to,  as  the  most  eflfectual  means  of  forcing  spiritual  alle- 
giance, and  that  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  people  of  all  de- 
nominations made  them  a  prey,  through  the  operation  of 
their  fears,  to  unspeakable  oppression.  The  greater  the 
attachment  to  priests,  the  -more  imposing  became  such  a 
spectacle.  The  tdea  of  tampering  with  the  right  'of  coit- 
science,  and  the  absurdity  of  coercion  to  force  it,  were  as 
unknown,  as  the  belief  of  a  sacred,  inalienable  right  to  resist 
was  held  wicked.  But  the  animus  remains,  stript  of  the 
means  of  inflicting  miserv*  and  ecclesiastical  influence  now 
relies  on  the  stronger  links  of  reverence  and  love,  than  of 
revolting  fear.  Notwithstanding  the  manifesto,  ''The  British 
Jews,**  it  appears,  have  stood  this  fire  without  blenching. 

"I  may,  (recently  writes  an  English  Jew  of  undotibted  authority,) 
I  believe,  with  truth  infer,  that  you  will  hear  with  satisfaction,  that  the 
West  London  Synagogue  more  than  realizes  the  best  hopes  of  the 
small  body  of  British  Jews,  its  founders.  In  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  the  generating  deeper  feelings  of  devotion,  and  a  higher  sense 
of  religious  obligation,  they  have  been  entirely  successful.  For  the 
success,  however,  they  feel  they  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to 
the  zeal,  capability  and  talent  of  their  young  but  efiicient  minister.  A 
service  so  conducted,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  salutary  influence  (as 
we  find  it  has)  on  all  who  join  it    The  gladdening  change  which  is 
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evenj  tohm  going  ow-^lowfy  but  mtrely^ih  the  polHieal  conditioo  of 
our  co-religionists  from  without ;  and  more,  far  more  actively  and  ra- 
pidly in  their  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  state  from  within, — 
teachea  us,  that  no  one  should  abstain  from  contributing  his  or  her 
efforts,  however  humble  and  feeble  those  efforts  may  be,  to  the  great 
cause  of  Israelitish  regeneration,  mental  and  material.  Surely  the 
dawn  of  that  day  is  breaking,  at  whose  noon-tide  hour  we^hall  hear 
the  name,  Israelite,  used  not  as  a  term  of  disgrace,  but  as  a  title  of  ho- 
nor. We,  in  our  own  persons,  perhaps,  may  not  greet  that  meridian 
sun,  but  we  may  hasten  him  on  his  course,  by  doing  all  we  can  to  ren- 
der the  generations  to  come  worthy  to  enjoy  his  brightness." 

We  hope  so  too,  in  all  sinQerity,  and,  as  we  have  already 
hintod,  are  clearly  of  the  belief,  that  scriptural  Judaishn,  for 
many  centuries,  has  been  trodden  down  so  harshly  by  the 
Church  and  State,  that  the  pressure  has  assisted  the  corrup- 
lions  complained  of.  Where  injustice  is  exercised  in  the 
State,  and  the  Jew  has  no  choice  of  private  judgment  among 
his  co-religionists,  losing  all  respect  for  what  is  forced  on 
that  judgment  by  inferior  men, — in  such  a  condition,  he  finds 
fewer  scruples  that  bind  him  to  early  impressions, — these 
become  less,  intense  by  the  powerful  influence  of  distinction 
awaiting  his  derelictions. 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  how  corruption  of  custom 
pioneers  the  way  to  this,  by  producing  levity  and  indiffer- 
ence, because  solemnity  is  v^anting ;  becailse  the  heart  can- 
not respond  in  a  language  the  ear  cannot  understatuL  Con* 
eiMentious  bigotry  may  support  bigots,  but  what  is  to  satisfy 
the  conscience  of  others,  or  stop  the  almost  positive  tenden- 
cy of  such  a  course,  when  iiulifference  prevails,  to  the  next 
step,  viz :  deism,  or  the  denial  of  all  religion  ?  More  of  the 
nauseating  dose  is  forcibly  to  be  administered  on  a  disgusted 
stomach,  which  turns  for  relief  any  where. 

This  is  the  cry  every  where.  We  fix  our  eye  on  the  file 
of  orthodox  newspapers,  (the  Voice  of  Jacob,)  which  shows 
occasionally  the  light  shining  through  the  obscurity. 

"The  Jewish  youth  (says  an  article  dated  Stettin.  Sept  1841,)  are 
reproached  for  levity  and  indifference  to  religious  ooservances.  All 
is  attributed  to  a  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Elders  to  adapt  the  man- 
ner of  public  worship  to  the  effect  which  ought  to  be  produced  on  the 
mind  and  heart  In  proof  that  th^ir  impulses  are  of  the  right  order, 
they  give  the  evidence  of  having  recently  founded  a  charitable  insti- 
tution on  Jewish  principles." 

We  have  but  access  through  this   partisan  print  to  what 
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is  passing  in  continental  Europe,*  where  the  press  is  busily 
at  work,  in  periodical  journals  and  newspapers ;  but  enough 

•  Since  writing  the  above,  wd  have  seen  the  following  interesting  state- 
ment, from  "Kohl's  Aostria." 

"The  changes  introdaced  into  their  temples  of  late  vears  by  the  more  en- 
l^htened  Israelites,  have  altered  none  of  the  essential  parts  of  divine  ser- 
vice, which,  in  spirit  and  form,  remains  precisely  sach  as  it  is  prescribed 
by  the  ancient  law.  It  is  only  the  innovations,  that  had  crept  in  daring  the 
coarse  of  time,  that  have  been  reformed :  and  in  compljring  with  the  letter 
of  the  law,  they  have  endeavored  to  avoid,  as  mach  as  possible,  whatever  is 
calcalated  to  offend  the  enlightenment  of  modem  times.  Thus,  in  the  re- 
formed Jewish  temples,  the  women  still  continue  to  be  separated  from  the 
men;  bat  by  open  railings,  and  not  by  thick  walls.  The  ancient  hymns 
have  been  retained ;  bat  they  are  more  carefoUyperformed,  and  a  suitable 
choir  of  singers  is  maintained  for  the  purpose.  The  doctrine  of  the  sermon 
may  be  also  little  altered ;  but  some  oratorical  ability  is  lookedfor  inthe 
preacher,  who  is  expected  to  cultivate  a  purer  style,  and  to  refrain  from  a 
perpetual  repetition  of  Hebrew  quotations. 

"It  was  in  Berlin  and  Hamburg  that  the  first  associations  were  fom^ed 
among  the  Jews,  with  a  view  to  bring  about  these  reforms,  and  the  example  ' 
was  soon  followed  in  every  part  t»f  Germany.  In  Prague,  about  a  hundred 
men  joined  together,  built  a  new  synagogoe,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Berlin 
and  Hltn^urg,  to  obtain  more  complete  information  respecting  the  reformed 
mode  of  wor^p,  and  to  select  a  preacher  of  learning,  piety,  and  oratorical 
ability.  The  first  selection  was  not  a  fortunate  one ;  for  the  new  teacher 
obtained  bat  little  favor  in  the  eyes  of  his  flock.  The  second,  Mr.  Sax,  who, 
like  his  predecessor,  came  from  Berlin,  has.  however,  become  ^  popular, 
thai  even  Protestants  and.  Catholics  will  oAen  go  to  hear  him  preach.  I 
went  to  hear  him  on  the  day  kept  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus  j  but,  unfortunately,  I  arrived  too  late,  the  sermon  be- 
ing just  over.  The  women,  like  the  men,  were  sitting  in  the  lower  space  of 
the  temple,  iHth  this  difiTerence  onlv,  that  the  men  occupied  the  centre,  and 
the  women  the  side  aisles.  The  choir  was  composed  ota  number  of  young 
men  and  boys,  in  a  black  costume,  with  small  black  velvet  caps.  As  they 
ponff,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  small  organ,  and  the  psalms  had  been 
rendered  into  a  pure  and  well-written  Gtermaiv  version. 

**The  reform  m  the  Jewish  temple  took  root  in  Vienna  somewhat  sooner 
than  in  Prague,  and  is  now  extending  its  influence  from  these  two  centres 
to  all  the  Hebrew  communities  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Schools,  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  connected  more  or  less  with  religion,  will  not  rail  to 
be  beneficially  affected  by  the  movement ;  which,  indeed,  they  already  feel, 
as  I  had  subsequently  more  than  one  occasion  to  remark.  The  Austrian 
government  has  tolerated  and  even  encouraged  these  reforms;  the  more 
readily,  as  they  have  not  hitherto  led  to  any  religious  cabals  and  dissen- 
sions. These,  indeed,  the  friends  of  reform  and  progress  are  sedulous  to 
avoid,  and  for  that  very  reason  they  alwajrs  protest  against  their  being  call- 
ed or  treated  as  a  separate  party.  Nevertheless,  something  like  a  feeling  of 
aversion  shows  itselr  between  those  of  the  old  faith  and  the  new.  The  old 
Jews  look  upon  their  innovating  brethren,  however  cautious  they  may  be, 
as  violators  of  the  law,  and  murmur  at  their  proceedings  accordingly ;  but 
if  the  reformers  continue  to  observe  the  same  moderation,  they  will  carry 
their  whole  nation  with  them  in  time.  "Our  chief  rabbi,  Kappoport,  is  an 
enlightened  man,"  said  one  of  the  Reformers  to  me,  "and  in  his  heart  he  is 
certainly  on  our  side ;  but  he  must  not  quarrel  with  either  side,  and  there- 
fore does  not  choose  to  pronounce  himself  too  openly  against  the  old  ones.' " 
43  VOL.  V. NO.  10. 
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is  seen  to  ascertain  that  there  is  agitation,  not  fully  devel- 
oped. 

Doctor  Jost,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  latest  History 
of  the  Jews,  gives  his  impressions  of  his  English  co-religion- 
ists, after  a  tour  in  that  country,  assuming  what  follows  to 
be  a  correct  report,  which  we  copy  from  the  newspaper  al- 
ready named.  After  assigning  national  causes  for  it.  Doctor 
Jost  says : 

"There  is  a  dislike  of  neutrality  which  the  English  Jew  has  in  com- 
mon with  bis  countrymen ;  but  it  is  the  more  strongly  marked,  from 
the  circumstance  that  his  religious  laws  are  so  minutely  prescribed  by 
established  usage,  that  tangible  principles  for  dissent  are  difficult  <x 
attainment  Hence  it  is,  that  we  mid  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Eng- 
land a  constant  unity  of  purpose,  opposed  to  which  and  its  innate 
qualities  of  endurance,  the  few  who  are  non-conformists  almost  sink 
into  insignificance. 

"The  punctilious  observance  of  religious  requirements,  which  is 
found  there,  both  in  the  Synagogue  and  at  home,  astonishes,  if  we 
cu*e  not  mistaken,  the  most  orthodox  German.  Whatever  sentiment 
this  produces  in  the  reflecting  mind,  whether  of  profound  respect  for 
the  mdependence  (?)  of  principle  which  it  betokens,  (a.  princi^ 
which,  though  the  consciousness  of  it  be  weak,  is  still  powerful  in  its 
manifbstations,)  or  whether  the  sentiment  be  that  of  regret  at  the  con- 

§  eating  influence  in  which  all  movement  is  extinct — be  is  unable  to 
ecide.  His  own  feeling  inclines  to  the  former,  notwithstcmding  his 
reverence  for  a  truly  religious  progression,  and  his  ardent  wish  that 
Such  an  impulse  should  operate  more  vigorously  and  bring  upon  the 
stage  more  numerous  representations  of  genius  than  have  yet  appear^ 
ed.  In  therepresentations  of  Jewish  doctrine,  especially  in  the  spi- 
ritual heads,  Doctor  Jost  sees  men  who  discharge  merely  their  avo- 
cations as  counsellors  in  matters  of  conscience  and  church  govern- 
ment, and  as  necessary  agents  in  certain  social  rites^  (as  marriages, 
etc.)  but  who  do  not  aspire  to  further  influence  than  is  due^  in  some 
measure,  to  their  functions,  and  is  partly  conceded  from  feelings  of 
piety.  Therefore,  they  ioaividually  present  no  scale  by  which  we 
can  estimate  or  define  the  sentiment  or  relatioi\to  the  mass ;  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  pious  deference  of  an  octogenarian,*  who 
has  for  a  half  century  presi<£ed  over  spiritual  aflairs,  may  have  been 
carried  too  far,  and  to  the  obstruction  of  a  progriess  suited  to  the  times. 
But  the  less  the  impulse  towards  amelioration  has  been  felt  by  the 
spiritual  guides,  (probably  from  the  attachment  totK>me  forms  as  hal- 
lowing in  their  tendency,)  the  more  have  the  civil  leaders  in  the 
community,  men  selected  for  their  intelligence  and  accomplishment^ 
yielded  to  the  impulse.  These  have  been  conscious  of  the  inaptitude 
of  certain  forms,  especially  in  public  worship,  and  their  opinions  have 
so  far  prevailed,  that  many  excellent  modifications  have  already  been 

•  Since  dead. 
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effected.  notwithBtanding  the  persevered  indispofiitioii  to  them  of  the 
^iritual  head. 

^^He  states  that  the  London  commnnity  yearns  after  the  living 
word,  and  consequently  a  private  inquiry  was  made,  if  he  would 
preach  a  sermon  in  English,  if  invited.  He  adds  that  the  invitation 
was  resolved  upon,  but  the  chief  Rabbi  declined  to  confirm  it,  as  he 
eujqposes,  from  a  hostility  to  English  lectures,  and  partly  from  a  dif- 
ference of  views." 

The  newspaper  then  remai^ : 

''That  Doctor  Jost,  in  his  examination  of  all  things,  makes  those 
remarks  which  might  be  expected  from  an  observant  stranger,  not 
famUiarized  with  old  defects?^ 

This  of  a  philosopher  and  historian,  who  has  given  the 
ftdlest  History  of  the  Jews  down  to  the  present  time,  in  nine 
volumes,  8vo  I  The  editor  adds,  that,  '*In  comparing  the 
Synagogues  with  each  other,  Doctor  J.  prefers  those  in  which 
the  interpolations  which  interrupt  the  service  have  been 
abolished ;"  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  principle 
of  immutability  is  abandoned.  Doctor  J.  concludes  this  part 
of  his  remarks,  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  improved  state 
of  the  music  in  the  Synagogues  he  visited ;  and  it  is  admitted 
^that  religious  sentiment  is  by  no  means  torpid,  only  needing 
a  fit  nourishment  to  blossom  still  more  freshly  and  vigor- 
ously.'* 

"Doctor  J.  in  184jL"  (continues  this  paper  devoted  to  the  conform- 
ists,) '^treated  the  effort  of  the  seceders  as  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
form  of  public  worship.  In  remarking  on  a  pastoral  letter  to  call  back 
the  reformers,  he  says,  no  effect  can  be  expected  from  it,  chiefly  be- 
cause it  neglects  tp  point  out  where  thfi  principles  of  the  attempt  are 
tchismcUic, 

"In  reference  to  the  selections  of  the  new  Liturgy  of  the  British 
Jews,  Doctor  J.  characterizes  them  as  made  with  much  ability,"  and 
adds,  according  to  this  version,  "It  seems  from  all  which  has  trans- 
pired, that  with  regard  to  the  Integral  principles  by  which  they  are 
to  be  regulated,  much  is  lefl  to  time,  since  even  the  most  material 
points  have  not  been  developed  i  and  the  members,  generally  educa- 
ted men,  cannot  express  an  opinion  on  theolo^cal  questions  as  long 
as  thev  have  no  spiritual  guideof  comprehensive  views  and  learning, 
and  of  character  competent  to  such  an  undertaking — ^the  young  man 
they  have  assuming  no  responsibility. 

"He  finds  fault  with  the  manner  in  which  the  genera]  Sjniagogue 
service  is  now  conducted  in  London,  saying  that  propriety  and  so- 
lemnity have  yet  to  be  properly  appreciated,'  theological  studies  'still 
lie  fallow,'  *Homiletics  are  only  now  cultivated,  and  that  mainly  by 
Liturgies.'  He  does  not  draw  a  favorable  picture  of  the  elementary 
•chooiB,  and  refers  to  the  reports  for  the  justness  of  his  strictorei; 
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%ut  from  the  Jews,  who  of  themselvee  have  ever  been  wdl  disroeed 
to  an  intellectual  training,  more  might  have  been  expected.  From 
■die  infant  schools  since  established  and  the  Jewish  educational  as- 
sociation, which  he  applauds,  he  hopes  a  better  era  is  dawning.' " 

There  is  enough  in  this,  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  an 
opponent  to  proper  reform,  to  assure  the  distant  reader  that 
all  is  not  stagnant,  and  that  the  immutable  principle,  extended 
to  disputes  about  trivial  matters  that  offend  propriety,  is 
shaken  only  to  be  overthrown. 

There  appears  little  doubt,  to  those  vfho  look  calmly  on 
this  question  for  a  pi^ctical  purpose,  that  the  introduction,  at 
present,  of  unfruitful  polemics  regarding  the  written  and 
oral  law,  unnecessarily  clogs  the  subject  with  endless  and 
useless  controversy,  and  tends  to  defeat  what  really  appears 
to  be  the  honest  desire  of  all  men,  except  inveterate  bigots 
and  the  uneducated  mass, — we  mean  reform.  The  Talmud, 
80  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  when  it  speaks  for 
itself  in  sensible  language,  is  itself  a  Reformer. 

The  second  work  prefixed  to  this  article,  adopted  for  the 
use  of  schools,  is  an  orthodox  manual,  and  the  American 
translator,  who  is  a  strict  conformist,  aJso  avows  his  object 
to  be — 

''To  aive  his  brethren  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  religion  i^ich  they 
have  iimerited  from  their  ancestors.  Having  been  appointed  lately 
a  fellow  laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  I  thought  it  best  to 
translate  this  foreign  shoot  into  that  part  of  the  vineyard  entrusted  to 
my  care,"  etc. 

Recognizing  this  authority,  we  read  in  page  113 : 

**What  duties  do,  according  to  this  law,  (Dent  17th  chap.,  11th  v.) 
devolve  upon  the  teachers  of  the  people,  the  Rabbins  and  eonsiBte- 
ries  of  every  generation  ? 

"They  must  instruct  the  people  in  matters  of  faith,  that  they  may 
learn  to  distinguish  between  true  religion  on  the  one  side,  and  super- 
stition and  foolish  addition  on  the  other. 

"They  ought  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  to  their  real  duties, 
which  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  State  demand  of  them.  They 
(^ould  have  a  watchful  eye  over  the  rehgious  education  of  children; 
and,  in  short,  make  such  regulations  and  provisions,  as  the  circum- 
stances and  wants  of  any  particular  time  may  demand  as  necessary 
and  expedient  And  if  they  should  in  some  cases  act  even  against 
established  customs,  which  have  become  almost  of  equal  force  with 
laws,  through  public  opinion,  they  ought  to  say  with  the  above-named 

gious  teacher  of  the  people,  ^There  is  a  time  when  such  a  law  should 
e  repealed^  in  honor  of  the  Eternal.'  " 
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To  this  the  translator  adds,  that, 

''As  the  words  of  Mr.  Johlson  may  perhaps  be  misunderstood,  an 
explanation  is  offered,"  which  is  curious  enough.  "From  the  tenor  of 
our  law,"  says  he,  '4t  is  apparent  that  no  old  'established  custom, 
which  has  become  general,  can  ever  be  abolished  for  the  benefit  of 
one  particular  section  of  country,  as  through  such  means  the  unifor- 
mity of  our  institutions  would  be  abolished.  Let  us,  for  instance, 
name  the  worship  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  now  universal 
throughout  all  the  dispersions  of  Israel  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  mis- 
fortune, that  the  Hebrew  is  so  little  understood  by  many  persons ; 
but  it  would  nevertheless  be  more  injurious  to  adopt,  as  the  sole  lan- 
guage of  public  worship,  the  langua^  of  the  country  in  which  we 
live ;  for  the  uniformity  of  our  institutions  would  be  greatly  injured  by 
the  substituting  of  many  languages  for  the  single  energetic  Hebrew. 
My  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  at  greater  length  into  a  discus- 
sion of  this  point,  which  would,  besides,  be  also  out  of  place  here ; 
but  this  one  example  will  clearly  prove,  that  reform  such  as  our  au- 
thor recommends  from  time  to  time,  must  be  confined  to  excrescences 
only,  but  should  never  be  extended  to  essentials.  What  the  essentials 
in  the  ceremonial  part  of  our  law  are,  I  am  unable  to  detail ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  all  those  rules  and  regulations  which  we  have  adop- 
ted as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  our  people  from  other  nations,  which 
can,  therefore,  never  be  stigmatized  as  superstitious. 

"The  remarks  of  our  author,  however,  are  directed  against  super- 
stitious customs  solely,  and  tJiese  should  be  abolished,  no  matter  how 
sacred  they  may  be  regarded  by  the  mass  of  our  nation,  since  all  su- 
perstition IS  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law." 

We  confess  that  we  understand  the  text  better  than  the 
interpretation.  The  suppositious  case  of  dispensing  entirely 
with  Hebrew,  has  no  existence,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  re- 
concile the  tested  and  popular  exposition  of  Johlson  to  the 
common  sense  capacity  of  the  general  reader,  than  to  the 
explanation  and  interpretation  of  his  translator,  which  task 
we  must  leave  to  our  readers.  It  would  have  been  curious, 
perhaps,  to  have  read  what  the  translator  considered  super- 
stitious, if  *Hhe  essentials  were  part  of  the  ceremonial  law 
he  is  unable  to  detail,  but  in  general  adopted  as  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  Jews  from  other  people." 

If  this  be  the  case,  essentials  of  the  most  decided  kind,  and 
of  a  practical  bearing,  have  unfortunately  been  abandoned. 
What  could  have  been  stronger,  for  instance,  to  "mark  the 
Jews  from  other  people,"  than  the  yellow  cap  of  the  middle 
ages,  or  confining  and  impounding  them  in  fixed  quarters  of 
a  town?  And,  seriously  speaking,  why  is  not  the  beard 
worn  by  orthodox  Jews,  as  directed  ?  These  orthodox  evi- 
dences of  *'a  distinguishing  mark,''  should  scarcely  be  looked 
for  in  a  comment  on  a  law  that  reflects  honor  on  the  sages, 
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and  which  should  be  regarded  with  wonder,  as  the  light  shi- 
ning through  the  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written. 

It  is  enjoined  and  made  a  duty  to  read  certain  prayers  in 
the  Hebrew,  "or  in  any  other  language,  so  as  to  avoid  incor- 
rect phrases,"  and  they  (the  Rabbins)  "make  it  a  requisite 
condition  in  reading,  that  a  person  should  well  understand 
what  he  is  saying."  lb.  page  119.  The  same  is  enforced 
on  page  121, — "The  Talmudists  teach,  that  he  who  under- 
stands not  the  Hebrew,  would  do  well  to  pray  in  any  lan- 
guage he  may  understand." 

Now  we  are  not  aware  that  practically,  the  most  ultra  re- 
former could  reasonably  ask  more,  if  as  much,  as  this  autho- 
rity has  yielded.  There  must  be  something  stronger  than 
the  law  book  or  the  school  book,  that  opposes  itself  to  this 
high  authority,  but  to  which  the  scrupulous  have  alwajrs 
beon  willing  to  subscribe,  as  a  proper  and  expedient  measure 
suitable  to  the  age. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  same  work,  giving  some  account 
of  the  ceremonial  laws  and  customs,  page  136,  38th  article, 
we  extract  the  following  reason  why  the  Israelites  residing 
out  of  Palestine  always  prolong  the  prescribed  duration  of 
the  Festivals  one  day : 

*ln  the  olden  time,  when  the  calculation  of  the  year  was  yet  uncer- 
tain, and  the  rules  for  regulating  the  calendar  were  not  yet  laid  down, 
it  was  impossible  to  know,  if  a  month  should  have  twenty-nine  or 
thirty  days,  until  a  formal  decree  of  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  issued  concerning  the  same.  This  decree  could  not  be  made 
till  after  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon ;  but  immediately  there- 
after messengers  were  sent  out  to  the  provinces,  who  travelled  witk 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  make  those  at  a  distance  acquainted  with 
the  day  on  which  the  Festivals  ought  to  commence.  Those  Israel- 
ites, therefore,  who  lived  so  far  from  Jerusalem,  if  they  cx)uld  not  re- 
ceive the  account  till  after  the  14th  of  the  month,  were  compelled, 
since  they  were  ignorant  of  the  proper  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  feast,  to  observe  two  days,  instead  of  one,  not  to  miss  the  proper 
period  of  the  festival.  And  this  second  day  of  the  festival,  of  the 
at9/an/.  (captives,)  was  sanctioned  by  the  Talmudists;  and  it  was 
decreed,  that  it  should  be  observed  By  the  Israelites  out  of  Palestine, 
even  then  when  the  calendar  had  been  every  where  established  ac- 
cording to  fixed  and  certain  rules."    Maimonides. 

When  this  was  written,  the  luxury  of  a  printed  almanac 
was  certainly  unknown,  and  astronomical  knowledge,  since 
the  days  of  the  Talmudists,  or  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Maimonides  wrote,  has  sufficiently  increased  to  remove  this 
observance  from  "the  essentials,"  as  now  "contrary  to  the 
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Mosaic  Law,"  "however  sacred  it  may  be  regarded  by  the 
mass."  There  can  he  no  possibility  of  committing  error, 
and  it  is  too  monstrous  and  absurd,  that  the  same  law,  to 
ffovern  the  same  people,  should  enjoin  in  Palestine  what  is 
lorbidden  out  of  it;  more  especially  when  the  higher  mandate 
of  the  Scripture  confirms  what  is  so  obvious  in  its  imperative 
law  on  the  subject,  made  inexorable  by  Deut.  iv.  v.  2.*  "Ye 
shall  not  add  unto  the  work  which  I  command  you,  neither 
shall  ye  diminish  ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you." 

It  is  curious  to  trace  how  it  is,  that  custom  fastens  itself 
upon  society,  when  the  necessity  that  first  made  its  intro- 
duction expedient  no  longer  has  existence  ;  tending,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  undermine  the  very  cause  that  first  gave 
it  existence.  There  appear  to  besome  curious  facts  connected 
with  this  corruption,  now  so  universal  in  Western  Europe. 

Esthori  B.  Parchi  "the  first  and  most  important  author 
on  the  topography  of  Palestine,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Zunz, 
was  prompted  by  a  desire  of  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  real  position  of  biblical  sites, 
spent  seven  years  in  his  researches  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century."  Touching  this  point,  our  traveller  533^8, 
(c.  61,  p.  426,) 

"Lod  celebrates  only  one  of  the  holydaye,but  Gath,  (Rarola)  though 
but  fifteen  h,undred  yards  distant  therefrom,  keeps  two  days.  Adshluo, 
a  town  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  keeps  only  one  day, 
but  in  the  adjacent  Gadara,  (implying  a  hill,)  two  days  are  celebrated, 
c  14,  fol.  97a.  Usha,  Shefaran,  Lod,  Jabneh,  Nob,  Tiberias,  cele- 
brate only  one  day  holyday."t 

This  would  agree  with  the  extract  from  Maimonides, 
excepting  the  discrepance  in  the  instance  of  Gath.  This 
matter,  turning  on  no  principle  except  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  still,  it  appears,  is  simply  a  custom  and  corruption  de- 
fined by  geographical  limits,  but  supported  by  no  reason  for 
its  continuance,  unless  conjecture  is  resorted  to. 

*  SomethiDg  like  these  reasons,  delivered  by  the  learned  and  estimable 
minister  of  the  Synagogue  in  Hasell-slreet,  Charleston,  Wt£  Rev.  O.  Poz- 
nansH,)  while  expounding  the  Divine  Law,  we  understand,  gave  great  of- 
fence to  some  of  his  congregation,  and  for  this  strong  measures  have  been 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  their  admirable  worship,  at  least 
as  far  as  strangers  can  judge.  From  what  we  have  seen  published,  we 
regret  the  necessity  that  calls  upon  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  interfere. 

t  Vide  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  London  and  Berlin.  Ed.  by 
Asher.    2  vols.  p.  446.  , 
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Doubtless,  some  laudable  purpose,  under  the  sanction  of 
authority,  tolerated  its  exclusive  practice  amon^  the  Wes- 
tern Jews.     From  the  higher  state  of  civilization  m  the  East, 
the  condition  of  the  poor  was  far  superior  to  that  of  their 
Western  brethren.    The  charitable  example,  under  the  mo- 
nastic system,  around  them  in  Europe,  was  a  hint  to  carry 
out  the  charitable  impulses  among  the  spiritual  guides,  cmd 
"giving  this  practice  of  keeping  two  days,  their  entire  and 
legal  sanction,  was  the  means  of  increasing  two-fold  the 
support  of  the  poor,  always  maintained  duing  such  a  time. 
Even  at  this  d^y,  the  itinerant  poor  flock  to  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  are  fed,  lodged  and  billetted  among  the  res- 
idents.   If  charity,  by  virtue  of  the  forms  and  sanction  of  a 
statute,  could  be  made  of  two-fold  force,  the  end  justified 
the  means.    It  might  have  secretly,  according;  to  this  con- 
ey been  one  of  the  ''pious  frauds  that  humanity  par- 
'    It  gave  two  days  of  food  and  lodging  during  '*the 
sonvocations,"  when  but  one,  without  such  a  contri- 
,  stinted  the  obligations  of  charity  due  to  religion. 
B  policy,  aside  from  other  considerations,  at  the  present 
SI  pernicious,  even  though  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
y  claim  respect.    They  must,  however,  be  made  to 
to  the  force  of  truth,  and  spiritual  rulers,  where  the 
population  is  numerous,  have  a  serious  moral  responsibility 
of  more  weight  than  is  apparent. 

The  poor  Jew,  in  efforts  to  support  himself  or  his  family, 
must  achieve  as  much  in  five  days,  as  his  Christian  neighbor 
in  six,  taking  no  holydays  into  account.  "^  Why  should  his 
efforts  be  so  cruelly  tasked  ?  It  is  seen  how  this  violation  of 
Scripture  has  become  a  custom.  Why  press  the  poorest 
class  of  men  with  improper  and  additional  burthens  that  are 
ruinous  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  to  the  frightful  mass  of  destitu- 
tion in  Europe,  to  connect  it  with  this  usage,  as  partly  the 
cause.  We  know  that  the  operatives  in  some  cities  of  the 
South  of  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa  are  of  this  faith 
and  scrupulously  conform.  The  interesting  work  of  Mr. 
Borrow,  (the  Bible  in  Spain,)  shows  that  excommunication 
has  all  its  moral  vigor,  and  if  labor  be  so  fearfully  over- 
burthened,  what  possible  consequence  can  result,  but  desti- 
tution or  dishonest  practices  ?  It  well  becomes  those,  more 
especially  in  Europe,  whose  position  and  intelligence  give 
them  influence,  humanely  to  look  into  this  matter,  and  ex* 
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amine  the  connection  between  these  comiptions  and  the  evili 
that  surround  poverty.  The  remedy  is  not  difficult,  in  mar 
kin^  humanity  concur  with  the  Judaic  law. 

The  introduction  of  instrumental  music,  or  an  orgfan, 
into  the  Synagogue,  is  no  novelty.  According  to  Doctor 
Burney,  there  was  one  in  the  City  of  Prague,  nearly  a  cen- 
tury affo,  ^^allowed"  says  a  German  historian,  (JostJ  "as  a 
reward  for  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Israelites  for  the  aefence 
pf  that  city  during  the  thirty  years  way;"  and  organs  occa- 
sionally appear,  when  allowed,  and  disappear,  when  privile- 
ges are  revoked,  by  petty  despots.  . 

Instrumental  music  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Christian  Church  about  the  twelfth  century,  according 
to  Bingham,  Jennings  and  others.*  The  Fathers  made  strong 
objection,  "because  it  would  judai^e  the  Church."    It  appears 
that  the  nineteenth  century  is  as  wise  as  the  twelfth  in  the 
like  notion,  but  reversing  the  phrase  in  relation  tc 
duction,  when  first  the  oracles  of  God  Qommande( 
an  auxiliary  that  is  used  for  its  solemnity,  and,dev( 
Psalms,  it  is  exclusively  Judaic,  as  these  sacted  m 
often  show.  These  sounds  accomp^iny  them  in  the 
in  which  the  royal  and  sacred  poet  wrote  them, 
sociation  of  our  nature  uplifts  the  inward  man,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  it  is  jiot  enviable  to  be  proof  against  such  impres- 
sions.    Instruments  ,are  introduced  under  the  sanction  of 
Judaism  and  its  laws,  (except  the  cavil,  that  it  violates  the 
fourth  command,)  as  mere  Church  utensils ;  those  who  are 
indifferent  about  their  ai(](,  are  willing  to  see  them  serve  as  a 
means  by  which  others  are  won  to  attend  for  higher  pUrpo- 

*  ^'The  use  of  organs  came  into  the  Church  since  the  time  of  7^4mias 
Ajuiruis,  A9. 1250.  For  he,  in  his  sermons,  has  these  word^,  our  Church 
does  not  use  musical  instruments,  as  harps  and  psalteries  to  praise  God 
withal,  thai  ^ke  may  not  seem  to  Judaize,  The  same  may  be  gathered  from  the 
words  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who  says,  it  was  only  permitted  to  the  Jews  as 
sacrifice  was,  for  the  heaviness  and  grossness  of  their  souls ;  God  conde- 
scended to  their  weakness,  because  they  were  lately  drawn  off  from  idols. 
But  now,  instead  of  organs,  we  may  use  our  own  bodies  to  praise  him  withal." 
Bingham  Antq.  vol.  iii.  233 

Nevertheless,  the  evidence  of  six  centuries  leaves  the  Church  safe  from 
this  musical  heresy,  and  that  even  Saints  and  Fathers  are  not,  in  all  things, 
infallible. 

The  mandate  of  pious  Saints  and  learned  Doctors  in  Israel  proclaims,  as 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  same  sentiment,  substituting  Synagogue  for 
Church.  The  absurdity  is  far  greater  now,  considering  the  century  and  the 
judaic  origin  of  instnmental  music.  The  Synagogue  promises  to  be  at 
least  as  safe,  for  the  next  six  centuries,  as  the  Church  has  proved  to  be  for 
the  past  six. 

•      44  VOL.  V. NO.  10. 
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6es,  involving  no  reasonable  scruple  of  conscience.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  believe  that  the  order  of  prayers  and  their  selec- 
tion are  identical  in  all  countries; — they  .vary  in  every  coun- 
try in  some  degree  ;  but  there  is.  little  alike  in  the  music  of 
the  Synagogue  in  different  countries.  Its  melodies  are  gen- 
erally antiquated,  but  it  is  not,  properly,  ancient  music  If 
that  were  the  case,  a  fact  so  interesting  to  the  learned  world, 
would  indeed  be  highly  prized.  The  melodies  appear  to 
have  been  introduc^,  from  time  to  timo,  without  any  re- 
ference to  authority,  as  the  taste  of  the  chanter  or  singer 
directed. 

The  old  Hebrew  Spanish  ritual  books  have  the  popular 
names  of  the  Spanish  tunes  over  the  Psalm  for  direction, 
but  other  tunes  have  superseded  them.  The  chants,  with 
their  measured  and  peculiar  rythms, — the  recitcuive  mode  of 
reading  the  law,  and  some  others,  with  the  responses,  may 
possibly  be  exceptions;  but  comparison  and  research  have 
never,  tested  so  interesting  a  subject,  that  possibly  might  fur- 
nish some  fact  to  accord  with  some  one  of  the  theories  on 
the  subject  of  the  music  of  the  ancients.  Dr.  Burney  toof 
the  pains  of  introducing  into  his  "History  of  Music  many  of 
the  "Lamnafsaachs,"  (or  Psalms  to  the  Chief  Musician,)  bat 
he  could  majce  nothing  of  them  for  his  purpose.  He  does 
not  notice,  however,  the  recitadve  reading  of  the  pentatench 
and  the  lyrical  changes,  where  impressive  parts  or  the  song 
of  triumph  occur.  But  even  in  the  reading  of  the  Penta- 
teuch there  is  a  variation  in  different  countries,  yet,  with  all 
this,  it  carries  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  melodies. 

Benjaniin  of  Tudela,  who  appears,  by  his  Itinerary,  to 
have  visited  Bagdad,  from  1160  to  1X73,  (Vol.  L  p.  100,) 
describes  the  ten  Jewish  Ck)I leges  of  that  city. 

"El'azar  Ben  Tocmach,  presiding  over  the  5th  College,  is  master 
of  the  Rludies,  and  possesses  a  pedigree  of  his  descent  from  the 
Prophet  Sh'muel,  who  rests  in  peace ;  and  he  and  his  brothers  know 
the  melodits  that  were  aung  in  the  Temple^  during  its  existence." 

From  this  statement  it  is  obvious,  that  Benjamin  did  not 
know  them,  nor  could  they  have  been  in  use^  as  no  mode  of 
notation,  that  we  know  of,  existed,  when  they  were  in  use. 
It  is  certain  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  not  pretended 
that  the  melodies  of  the  Synagogue  were  those  of  the  Tem- 
ple, and  their  disagreement  in  every  part.of  the  world  at  this 
day,  shows  how  slovenly,  not  to  say  irreverently,  many,  of 
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multifarions  character,  have  found  theirnray  into  the  worship^ 
So  the  conformity  and  immutability  of  subordinate  things 
have  no  existence  to  give  them  importance.  If  we  consult 
our  worthy  traveller,  honest  Benjamin,  whose  name  is  so 
respected  in  the  republic  of  letters,  we  shall  find  that  in 
more  important  matters  of  form,  there  is  no  identity  : 

''Four  days,  sayTs  he,  (Itinerary  Vol.  I.  p.  147,)  from  thence  to 
Mtfsraim,  (Memphis,)  this  large  city  stands  on  th6  banks  of  the 
NiloB,  called  Al-nil,  and  contains  two  thousand  Jews.*  Here  are  two 
Synagogues,  one  of  the  congregation  of  Palestine  called  Syrian,  the 
other  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  (or  those  of  Irac.)  They  follow  differ- 
ent customs,' regarding  the  division  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Parashioth 
and  SMarim.t 

'*The  Babylonians  read  one  Paraslra  every  week,  as  is  the  custom 
throughout  Spain,  and  finish  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  every  year, 
whereas  the  Syrians  have  the  custom  of  dividing  every  parasha  into 
three  S'darim  and  concluding  the  lecture  of  the  whole  once  iu  three 
years.  They  uphold,  however,  the  long  established  custom  to  assem- 
ble both  congregations  and  to  perform  public  service  together,  as  w^ell 
on  the  day  of  the  Joy  of  the  Law,  as  on  that  of  the  dist)ensation  of  the 
Law.»t 

But,  in  what  are  supposed  fimdamental  points,  from  Tal- 
mudical  arrangements,  there  is  certainly  discrepance.  Thus 
we  find  the  creed  of  Maimonides,  or  "Articles  of  Jewish 
Faith,"  as  inscribed  on  the  tablets  in, the  new  Synagogue  in 
Charleston,  which  appear  to  be  identically  the  same  as  col- 
lated by  that  great  light,  vary  from  other  authority  held  in 

•  "In  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Stales  there  are,  at  present,  652,000  Jews; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole,  265,000,  being  included  within  Austrian 
Poland,  and  nearly  as  many,  260,000,  in  Hungary.  Abeut  one-sixth,  or 
110,000:  inhabit  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and  the  remainder  afe  distributed, 
in  small  portionsi  over  the  remaining  provinces  of  the  empire.  Thus,  in 
Transylvania,  there  are  3,500;  in  Tyrol,  1,900;  in  Dalmatia,  500:  in  Lom- 
bardy,  2,000;  in  Venetian Lombardy,  4,000;  in  the  Military  Frontier,  400,  ' 
d&c.  Hence,  it  woold  seem,  that  in  ancient  limeji,  the  Slavonians  and  Mag- 
yars must  have  been  the  most  tolerant  to  the  Israelites,  while  the  Germans 
and  Italians  must  always  have  beea  less  willing  to  admit  them  as  residents. 
The  purely  German  provinces  of  Austria  contain  only  5,000  Jews,  the 
purely  Italian  only  7,000;  whereas,  in  those  provinces  in  which  the  Slavo- 
nian and  Magyar  elements  of  population  preponderate,  the  Jews  number 
no  less  than  620,000.  Moreover,  in  the  German  and  Italian  provinces,  the 
Jews  is  yearly  decreasing  in  numbers,  although  the  population  generally  is 
increasing;  in  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jews  are  increasing  at  a  far 
more  rapid  ratio  than  any  other  class  of  the  population."    Kohl's  Austria. 

t  Exod.  I.  2.  The  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  fifty-six  Parashioth  of  seven 
portions  each,  and  the  custom  of  the  Babylonians,  as  described  in  the  text, 
IS  practised  universally. 

t  The  former  celebrated  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
(Deut.  xvi.  13-15.)    The  latter  with  the  feast  of  Weeks.    (Ibid.  9.) 
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equal  estimation  in  his  day.     The  thirteen  articles  refened 
to,  in  the  Synagogue,  from  Maimonides,  are  as  follows : 

ELEMENTS  OF  JEWISH  FAITH. 

I.  We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  created, 
governs  and  sustains  the  Universe. 

II.  We  believe  that  this  Being  is  the  only  true  and  living  God, 
the  ONLY  Divine  Being,  only  one  in  unity,  and  without  plurality  in 
any  sense  whatever. 

III.  We  bfelieve  that  God  is  incorporeal  and  incompreshensible, 
that  He  has  never  put  on  the  figure  or  body  of  any  thing  in  Creation, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  like  him  in  the  Universe. 

IV.  We  believe  that  God  is  without  beginning  and  without  end, 
and  that  He  is  the  only  ETER;fAL  Being. 

V.  We  believe  that  God,  reigns  alone  over  the  Universe;  that 
there  exists  no  Mediator  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  that  it  is 

E roper  to  pray  to  Him  only,  and  not  through  the  merits  of  any  other 
eing. 

YI.  We  believe  that  the  Prophets  were  the  only  persons  inspired 
by  God,  and  that  all  their  worda  are  true. 

VII.  We  believe  that  Moses  was  the  greatest  of  the  Prophets,  and 
that  none  has  appeared  like  unto  him. 

VIII.  We  bdieve  that  the  Divine  Law  in  our  possess'on,  is  that 
^hich  was- delivered  to  our  Fathers  by  Moses,  ana  that  all  Divine 
communication  ceased  with  Malachi, — the  last  of  the  Prophets. 

IX.  We  believe  that  th^  Divine  Law  delivered  by  Moses,  will  never 
be  changed  nor  altered. 

X.  We  believe  that  Grod  knows  all  our  thoughts  and  ^tions. 

XI.  We  believe  that  God  rewards  all  who  observe  His  commands, 
ana  punishes  those  who  transgress  them. 

XII.  We  believe  that  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  Prophets  is 
NOT  come, — the  Prophecies  in  relation  to  his  coming  not  beimr  ful- 
filled. 6  -^ 

XIII.  We  believe  that  the  soul  is  Immortal,  and  that  we  shall  be 
accountable  for  our  actions  in  the  life  to  come. 

There  certainly  is  some  obscurity  regarding  the  twelfth, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  and  on  such  an  imposing  subject, 
we  can  only  turn  to  the  great  theplogians, — the  Rabbins,  as 
far  as  they  have  unsealed  their  documents  from  the  Talmud 
by  translation.  So  far  as  we  know  the  opinions  of  their 
learned  men,  there  is  any  thing  but  a  conformity  of  views 
among  them. 

In  3ie  book  for  the  use  of  schools,  called  "the  Mosaic  Sjrs- 
tem,"  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salomon,  the  title  of  which  is 

Jrefixed  to  this  article, — a  work  approved  by  another  eruc^jte 
ewish  minister,  also  presiding  over  a  congregation,  the  au- 
thor introduces,  in  substance,  the  thirteen  articles, 
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^But,"  eavs  the  Rev.  Teacher,  "they  are  aU  comprehended  in  the 
following  Three  fundamental  articles: 

I.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  Gtod. 
II.  Belief  in  a  Divine  Revelation. 
III.  Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 

The  learned  Doctor  then  proceeds  to  attach  this  note  to 
the  thirteen  articles  according  to  Maimonides : 

"This  sketch  agrees  with  Maimonides'  method  of  teaching  the 
thirteen  articles  of  faith.  I  have  presented  the  thirteen  articles  in 
three  divisions,  not  only  because  in  instructing  youth,  a  survey  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  varipus  contents,  is  unavoidably  necessary 
for  awakening  thoughts  and  strengthening  roen^iory,  but  also  because 
the  Rabbi  Joseph  Albo,  (aee  his  work,  *The  Book  of  Elements,'  pub- 
lished in  Florence,  1425,)  who  is  held  in  equal  regard  ioith  Maiwxh 
nides,  afforded  me  powerful  aid  for  arranging  them  in  this  manner. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  above  named  celebrated  work  contains 
a  vehement  dispute  on  the  thirteen  articles  of  faith  of  Maimonides, 
and  that  they  are  reduced,  by  Rabbi  Simon  Cairo,  in  his  'Reception 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,'  (or  heaven,)  to  one  single  article^  namely, 
the  b^ef  in  the  existence  of  Grod.  But  it  would  be  unbecoming  m 
me  to  offer  a  decision  of  my  own,  ^tween  these  great  contending 
learned  men."    p.  155. 

And  in  p.  173,  he  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  Sanhedrim  11. 

"When  will  the  Messiah  come  1 
To-day,  if  you  will  obey  the  voice  pf  God, 
The  Son  of  David  will  not  appear,  till  the  pride  of  Israel  shall 
cease." 

These, opinions  are  made  still  more  conflicting,  by  the 
learned  and  subtle  Orobio,  Whose  sincerity  and  Judaism  have 
the  recommendation  of  tlie  Inquisition  stamp,* — he  having 
undergone  the  torture.  No  copy  of  his  work,  that  we  know 
of,  can  be  procured  in  this  country,  but  there  in  is  Bayle,  7th 
vol.  p.  86,  Eng.  Ed.  the  report  of  his  controversy  with  the 
learned  Limborch,*  from  which  it  appears,  that  Orobio  does 
not  recognize,  in  his  creed,  a  Messiah  at  all. 

Here  are  three  giants  in  theology  difiering,  Maimonides 
giving  thirteen  articles  of  faith,  Joseph  Albo  three,  and  Orobio 
not  making  the  belief  of  a  Messiah  mdispensable.  We  have 
strayed  almost  into  a  road  in  which  we  may  be  lost,  and  return 
to  say,  that  from  the  si^s  of  what  is  passing,  in  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  the  activity  of  the  press,  in  Germany  especial- 
ly, the  increased  and  increasing  number  of  public  schools, 

♦  De  Veritate  ReUgiouis  Christiana,  Amico  CoUaiio  cum  erudito  Judao 
Bade  1740»  is  the  favorite  production  of  this  subtle  disputant  referred  to. 
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using  the  vernacular  tongue  in  religious  instruction^  and 
even  from  the  folly  of  excommunication,  serving  ''as  a  neg- 
ative example  to  deter,"  in  future,  others  from  such  teach- 
ings; it  is  evident  that  improvement  has  become  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  every  where,  chastened  with  all  veneration 
for  the  hoary  head  of  antiquity,  and  tempered  with  respect 
for  all  time-honored  things,  that  belong  to  a  mind,  imbued 
with  reverence  for  that  volume,  which  enjoins  to  "take  away 
the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  then  shall  come  forth  a  vessel 
for  the  finer."  Such  movement  may  be  traced,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  same  causes  that  govern  society  under  the  pro- 
gressive diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  increased  and  in- 
creasing sympathy  that  we  trust  man  is  feeling  for man. 

If  the  surest  means  of  securing  happiness  in  domestic  life,  . 
is  to  render  home  attractive  teyond  all  other  places,  the 
same  view  must  point  out,  to  the  ancient  and  faithful  house 
of  Israel,  the  necessity  of  reforming  themselves.  This  is  the 
view  of  the  Jewish  reformers,  who  propose  carefully  to 
separate  the  pure  from  the  impure, — to  repair  what  corrup- 
tion has  made  defective, — to  restore  what  time  has  decayed. — 
to  engraft  upon  the  heart  what  is  venerable  and  sublime,  and 
to  arrest  enfeebled  decrepitude  with  its  demoralizing  effects. 

We  now  turn  from  the  subject  of  Reform  to  the  work  of 
Dr.  Salomon,  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  Reform 
party  in  Germany,  and  who  is  represented,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  justly,  as  being  one  of  the  most  learned,  able  and  elo- 
quent teachers  in  that  land  of  profound  Hebrew  historians, 
scholars  and  theologians. 

The  Sermons,  lying  before  us,  published  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  we  have  an  American  reprint,  make  part 
of  many,  delivered  by  their  author  in  the  New  Teuiple  of 
the  Israelites  at  Hamburgj  and  which  have  already  appeared 
from  the  German  press.  The  accomplished  translator,  Anna 
Maria  Goldsmid,  informs*  the  EJnglish  public,  that  her  object 
in  translating  the  work,  is  the  hope  of  being  useful  to  such 
of  her  co-religionists  as  are  unacquainted  with  German,  and 
therefore  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  varied  sources  of 
reliarious  instruction,  which  a  knowledge  of  tliat  language 
opens  to  its  readers,  and  she  believes  likewise  and  correctly, 
that  they  will  be  found  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  clear 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  Mosaic  faith,  by  her  Chris- 
tian countrymen,  whom  she  supposes  to  be  ignorant  of  the 
real  tenets  of  the  Israelite. 
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*^  do  most  sincerely  rejoice,"  (writes  an  individual  of  the  Jewish 
persMiion,  whose  position  in  English  society,  and  whose  varied 
Knowledge  and  worth  entitle  the  opinion  to  respect,)  ^Hhat  my  Ame- 
rican co-religionists  have  found  a  means,  in  this  volume,  of  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  Dr.  Salomon's  salutary  and  exalted  teachings. 
I  rejoice  vet  more,  in  the  evidence  this  reprint  affords,  that  Judaism 
is  indeed  every  where  awaking  from  its  long  slumbers, — that  in 
America,  as  well  as  throughout  continental  Europe,  and  more  espe- 
eiiilly  in  Germany,  our  co-reli^ionists  are  once  more  becoming  alive 
to  the  high  duties  they  are  caMed  on  to  perform  for  posterity,  as  well 
as  the  exalted  vocation  that  is  theirs,  m  which  they  are  the  living 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  that  revelation,  which,  by  their  means,  has 
become  the  portion  of  the>civilized  world." 

The  republication  of  these  discourses,  doubtless,  widens  the 
sphere  of  the  Rev.  author's  usefulness,  and  we  hope  that  the 
seed  sown  will  prove  fruitfill  among  the  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs.  They  breathe  a  mild  benevolence  and  love,  un- 
mixed with  less  exalted  feelings,  winning  the  most  indiffer- 
ent by  powerful  appeals  to  the  better  parts  of  our  nature, 
soothing  those  who  seek  relief  from  the  aids  of  religion,  and 
directing  such  as  are  struggling  wjth  cares  andtnisfortunes 
to  the  great  and  never  failing  Source  of  consolation.  They 
may,  indeed,  be  read  with  profit  by  any  denomination,  whe- 
ther Jew  or  Chi'istian,  and  those  whom  feeling  and  educa- 
tion have  prepared  to  relisi^  such  a  work,  cannot  fail  to  ad-  * 
mire  in  its  pages,  much  that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  morals, 
and  just  and  elevated  in  religious  sentiment. 

We  qi^ote  from  the  first  sermon,  on  "the  Path  of  Light," 
the  following  striking  passages,  as  conveying  a. good  idea 
of  thi3  Hebrew  theologian's  style  of  writing  and  mode  of 
thinking : 

^^LifffU,  my  friends,  js  synonimous  with  reaswL-  Without  light  we  • 
should  grope  in  eternal  t>bscunty,  eten  tn  the  most  beaten  path. 
Without  reason,  without  this  fountain  of  li^ht,  we  should  be  incapa- 
ble of  perceiving,  in  all  things,  what  }b  good  or  evil,  true  or  false.  If, 
then,  God  calleth  upon  us  to  weUk  in  his  lights  He  calleth  upon  us  to 
seek  to  know  Him  and  His  holy  word  according  to  reason  and  truth; 
to  meditate  and  search  for  light  upon  the  matters  most  important  to 
us, — upon  Our  destiny,  our  duties,  our  view  of  the  future,  our  relation 
to  our  fellow-men,  and  to  our  Creator  himself.  To  seek  after  truth, 
to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  to  allow  to  the  reason  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  rights,  will  bring  us  near  unto  the  Lord,  and  enable  us  to 
behold  Him  in  his  light.  To  this  goal  we  are  all  to  approach ;  the 
whole  fiottse  of  Jacobs  says  our  text,  should  be  led  towards  this  goal; 
we  should  combat  pernicious  errors  and  prejudices;  we  should  cor- 
rect fklse  representations  and  opinions;  we  should  oppose  superstition 
and  ftinaticiem,  in  order  that  there  may  be  day  within  us  and  aroond 
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us, — in  order  that  we  may  walk  in  the  UgJU  of  the  Lord,  To  walk  in 
^e  light  of  the  Lord,  to  use  our  reason  iti  the  examination  of  His 
word,  we  term  enlightenment, — religious  enlightenment.  Doubtless, 
my  friends,  you  have  often  heard  reUgiom  enlightenment  lauded  by 
some  of  our  co-religionists  as,  the  greatest  ^lessing  granted  to  man; 
and  we  have  all,  in  truth,  ourselves  experienced  the  good  and  cheering 
results  which  this  heavenly  gift  has  produced.  But  are  you  not 
aware  that  others  of  our  brethren,  shuader  and  recoil  at  the  mention 
of  its  name  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  this  portion  of  our  community 
regard  enlightenment  as  a  disturber  of  peace, — as  the  deadly  foe  of 
religion?  Whence  does  it  arise,  that  one  and  the  same  thing  can  be 
80  differently  judged  and  treated  ?  that  one  sees  hght  where  another 
beholds  nought  but  darkness,  which  is  to  htm,  as  to  the  lisping  child, 
an  object  of  terror  ?  Whence  does  it  arise,  my  brethren,  thait  one 
feels  the  blessing  of  heaven,  where  another  fears  the  curse  of  hell? 
Whence  does  it  arise,  that  one  considers  this  enlightenment  as  the 
herald  of  evil,  another  of  good  ?"    pp.  15,  16. 

^^Religious  enlightenment  consists,  in  the  correcting  and  fixing 
of  our  opinions  on  aH  matters  which  are  oonnected  with  our  religion, 
in  the  purifying  our  belief,  and  in  freeing  it  from  the  additions  heapea 
on  it  by  pernicious  fanaticism  and  silly  prejudices,  in  forcinc^  on  us 
the  conviction  that  true  religion  is  not  a  matter  or  memory,  but  the 
occupier  of  the  heart;  religious  enlightenment  relieves  our  spirit  from 
slavish  dread  of  worldly  rulers ;  it  points  out  to  us  the  true  end  of  our 
existence,  and  the  true  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  our  Creator,  and 
leaches  us,' that  to  serve  our  brother,  is  to  serve  God ;  to  love  our 
brother,  is  also  to  love  our  Heavenly  Father.  It  taaches  us,  that  a 
pure  and  true  faith  leads  men  by  the  chords  of  love;  and  bids  us  not 
raise  the  sword  of  vengeance  against  those  whose  belief  differs 
from  ours,  if  they  do  but  right,  and  fulfil  their  duties.  It  teaches  us 
to  seek  to  imitate  our  Heavenly  Father,  wlio  embraces  all  creation 
with  the  bond  of  love,  who  presses  them  fast  to  His  parental  heart, 
on  which  each  of  His  children  may  pour  out  alike  joy  and  sorrow, 
and  there  seek  eternal  repose!  It  teaches  us,  that  between  our  future 
and  our  present  being,  there  exists  the  closest  connection, — that  the 
former  is  but4  continuation  of  the  latter, — that  the  degree  of  advance- 
ment Which  we  reach  here,  will  determine  our  position  in  the  world 
to  come ;  and  that  he  who  voluntarily  disregards  the  object  of  his 
existence  while  on  earth,  must  not  expect  acceptance  in  heaven." — 
pp.  16,  17. 

"  ^But,'  continue  the  opponents  of  enlightenment,  Hook  what  fruit 
enlightenment  produces !  What  monsters  follow  in  its  train !  Scep- 
ticism— sensuality-^JoUy — the  most  holy  is  ridiculed :  the  boy  exalts 
himself  above  the  old  man :  the  son  censures  the  father,  and  looks 
down  with  contempt  upon  his  actions ;  the  closest  family  tie3  are 
loosened,  and  parents  and  children  live  in  animosity  and  disunion. 
Thev  begin  with  the  unimportant,  and  go  on  to  all  that  is  most  es- 
sential ;  and  thus  do  they  proceed,  from  corruption  to  corruption,  un- 
til the  whole  fabric  of  religion  lies  in  ruins  before  our  eyes !' 

"What  shall  we  reply  to  these  accusations  ?  Do  they  not  appear 
to  be  well-founded  ?  and  do  they  not  reduce  us  to  silence  ?    Have  we 
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not  ourselves  come  in  contact  with  men  who,  priding  themselves  on 
their  enlightenment,  term  this  establishment,  where  yoath  and  age 
are  taught,  and  where  we  seek  to  raise  our  thoughts  in  pious  devotion 
to  heaven,  a  retrograding  step,— to  whom  it  appears,  (to  use  a  mild 
expression,  for  let  me  not  utter  their  thoughts,)  to  whom,  I  say,  it  aji^ 
pears  strange  and  inconsistent  with  reason  to  worship  God.  x  es ;  if 
such  opinions  are  the  rei^ult  of  enUghtenment^  then  those  of  our 
brethren  are  indeed  in  the  right,  who  maintain  that  we  ought  still  to 
wander  blipdly  in  our  path  of  nighu  But  no,  no;  those  who  thus 
speak  are  wanting  in  enligJUenment ;  they  are  wanting  in  clear  ap- 
prehension, they  are  wanting  in  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  the  immaterial  and  the  material,  they  are  want* 
ing  in  all  the  lovely  qualities  which  true  eidightenment  must  devel- 
ope.  What  these  term  enlightenment,  is  the  hve  qfeaseL^a  disposir 
turn  to  sensuality,  selfishness,  iU-digested  erudition,  drawn  (rom  impure 
sources,  pride,  self-interest,  error  and  darkness.  Hence,  the  notion 
appears  to  them  ridiculous,  that  there  should  be  something  transcen- 
dent, something  beyond  the  reach  of  their  senses ;  yes,  that  what  is 
invisible,  should  be  more  powerful  and  more  glorious  than  what  is 
visible.  What  they  cannot  see  and  hear,  and  taste  and  handle,  is  to 
themof  little  worth.  The  enlightenment  ofwhicht^  speak,  should 
serve  tomak&lile  agreeable.  What  did  they?  Ancient  and  vener- 
able ordinances  were  rejected ;  even  the  most  beneficial  religious 
emotions  were  ridiculed,  as  if  they  were  unnecessary  to  their  ^lief^ 
as  though  they  were  so  Aill  of  the  spiritual,  that  they  needed  the  spi- 
ritual alone.  Sensuality  began  to  take  the  place,  of  reason,  and  what 
was  not  in  accordance  with  it,  was  rejected,  dismissed ;  for  they  regu- 
lated, as  one  of  the  wise  men  beautifully  and  truly  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  similar  cisiss,  ihey  regulated  their  understanding  according 
to  their  desires^  and  not  their  desires  according  to  their  understand' 
ing.^^ 

From  ihe  seventh  sermon,  entitled  "Manna  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, or  Dally  Bread,"  we  cite  the  following  impressive  views 
on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
the  serious  attention  of  Christiaii  denominations : 

K)nly  consider  what  fine  and  flattering  ^ings  are  composed  and 
written  in  honor  of  rich  men ;  consider  how  their  word  is  every  where 
respected,  and  what  numbers  are  constantly  pressing  around  them, 
courting  their  favoi^  and  their  society.  And  wherefore  ?  On  account 
of  their  wealth.  Surely  it  is  not  ta  be  wondered  at,  if  rich  men  adopt 
the  idea  that  money  is  invaluable,  4s  of  power,'  as  the  sage  says,  *to 
render  an  unclean  thing  clean.'  Add  to  this,  the  everlasting  pushing 
and  striving  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  more  and  more,  and  you 
will  see  that  men  can  hardly  fail  to  persuade  themselves  at  last,  that 
*^M(mey  ansvfereth  all  things,^  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  to  counter- 
act a  deliidion  so  injurious,  and  to  point  out  to  both  rich  and  poor,  the 
real  worth  of  all  worldly  advantages'?  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  discover  a  method ;  but  that  method  has  been  disclosed  to  us  by 

*  Eccles.  X.,  19. 
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€rod.  The  same  means  which  he  commanded  our  ancestors  to  use 
in  th^  wilderness,  will  be  found  excellent  and  efficacious  for  us  also. 
Let  us  look  again  at  our  text:  ''Six  days  shall  ye  gather  U^  but  on 
the  severUh  day  is  the  SabbathJ  1  speak  unwillingly  on  this  subject, 
because  I  find  my  admonitions  are  of  so  little  avml.  I  almost  think 
it  would  be  easier  to  indude  you  to  keep  holy  all  the  six  working  days, 
than  the  one  Sabbath.  There  are  persons  in  our  congregation  wha 
have,  in  all  other  respects,  a  ready  and  keen  susceptibility  to  good 
impressions,  and  an  honest  desire  of  improvement,  on  whom  God  has 
bestowed  so  much,  that  truly  they  have  no  need  to  use  the  Sabbath 
as  a  working  day ;  yet  these  persons  cannot  resolve  on  laying  aside 
their  business,  even  for  one  hour.  Ought  I  to  be  silent  on  such  a 
subject?  I  must  not  be  silent;  for  I  say  unto  you,  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  making  you  attentive  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  not  for  earth  and  her  golden  entrails  only,  that  ye 
live  and  ought  to  live.  Observe,  my  brethren,  that  all  oar  prophets, 
who  teach  in  their  discourses  nothing  but  pure  morality  and  the  sim- 
ple truths  of  religion,  and  who  scarcely  made  mention  of  the  ceremo- 
nial law, — all  the  prophets,!  say,  insist  on  the  celebration  of  the  Sab- 
bath day.  You  cannot  regard  them  as  being  in  the  dark  on  such  mat- 
ters ;  would  to  Ood  that  the  enlightened  among  us  possessed  as  much 
light !  Neither  can  you  class  3iem  with  the  Rabbis  of  later  times, 
Who  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  outer  shell  of  religion,  loading 
the  husk  witlr  ornament  and  neglecting  the  kernel  The  prophetEL 
in  particular,  strive  to  impress  on  men  the  worth  of  the  kernel,  ana 
represent  the  shell  as  despicable  and  ridiculous  without  it  And 
these  men  insist  On  the  solemnization  of  the  Sabbath.  The  greatest 
of  them  all,  Isaiah,  thus  speaks:*  *lf  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the 
Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  My  holy  day,  and  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  the  holy  or  the  Lord,  honorable,  and  shalt  honor  Him, 
not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speak- 
ing thine  own  words,  then  thou  shalt  delight  tijyself  in  the  Loro,  and 
I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth.'  In  your 
incessant  striving  afler  worldly  aims,  you  must  soon  learn  to  imagine 
that  you  have  the  same  lot,  the  same  destination,  as  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den. You,  especially,  my  poorer  friends,  who  pass  the  whole  week 
in  hard  and  mechanical  labor,  like  your  soulless  half-brethren,  may 
but  too  easily  adopt  this  dangerous  idea.  And  you  too,  ye  rich  men, 
will  and  must  at  last  say  unto  silver,  ^Thou  art  my  confidence,  and  to 
gold,  behold  thy  gods,  O  Israel !'  ^Gather  during  six  days,  but  on  the 
seventh  is  the  Sabbath.'  It  is  true,  that  I  cannot  say  to  you,  as  our 
text  goes  on  to  say,  that  */n  it  ye  shall  find  none.^  Could  I  say  this, 
I  should  at  once  have  gained  my  point  ^  for  when  ye  shall  find  noth- 
ing on  the  seventh  day,  ye  will  leave  off  seeking  soon  enough.  But 
you  ought,  with  power  of  finding,  not  to  desire  to  find.  For  the  sake 
of  God,  think  you  ?  No,  I  say  unto  you,  but  for  jour  own  sakes,  that 
you  may  save  the  man  within  you,  lest  your  animal  nature  gain  the 
ascendancy.  It  was  necessary  that  your  ancestors  should  be  com- 
pelled, like  children,  to  do  what  was  for  their  good.  You  should  con- 
gratulate yourselves  that  you  are  no  longer  treated  like  children,  by 
the  Divine  Master  who  is  educating  you.  Ye  are  men,  and  able  to 
*  Isaiah,  Iviii.,  13,  14. 
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do  that  of  your  own  free-will,  which  they  were  to  do  from  compulsion. 
Your  fathers  gathered  a  double  portion  on  the  sixth  day,  that  they 
might  not  want  on  the  seventh.  You,  my  more  highly  favor^  friends, 
can,  during  all  the  six  days,  be  gathering  manna  tor  the  seventh ;  and 
can  thence,  on  the  Sabbath,  not  only  here  in  the  sanctuary,  but  like* 
wise  in  your  domestic  circles,  feel  yourselves  higher  bemgs  in  the 
scale  of  humanity.  The  Sabbath  is  peculiarly  the  day  on  which  you 
ought  to  look  inwards,  both  to  yoursdves  and  to  your  families.  Ob- 
serve your  sons  and  daughters ;  examine  what  advances  they  have 
made  and  are  making ;  see  what  they  are  and  what  they  will  be, 
when  you,  my  dear  friends,  stand  by  tnem  no  iQnger,  but  are  gone  to 
seek  manna  m  other  fields.  It  is  on  the  Sabbath  ^at  you  can  enjoy 
with  your  families,  the  intercourse  of  the  soul,  that  communion  of 
spirits,  which,  alas  I  is  too  rare  a  fruit,  to  Biany,  airuit  entirely  un- 
known. It  is  the  Sabbath,  and  the  Sabbath  only,  which  can  bring 
this  fruit  to  maturity.  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  the  rich  and  poor  alike 
would  not  permit  the  grasping  world  to  rob  them  of  this  day,  they 
would  find  its  blessedness  poured  forth  on  every  other  day.  You 
would  then  devote  your  refreshed  energies  to  the  right  work, — you 
would  then  learn  to  exercise  and  to  value  the  virtue  of  temperance. 
This  day  would  teach  you  to  consider  well  the  right  way  of  giving 
and  distributing  the  blessings  which  you  have  received.  This  is  the 
very  knowledge  which  we  so  especially  Want,  and  for  want  of  which 
the  world  abounds  in  poverty  in.  the  midst  of  riches.  The  poor  roan 
would  learn  better  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  him  as  man,  and 
would  refrain  from  siffhing  and  craving  for  the  most  ^perishable  of  all 
earthly  things ;  and  me  rich  man  would  know,  for  he  would  have 
time  to  learn  that  he  is  indeed  little,  if  riches  be  his  all,  and  that  his 
Wealth  can  be  valuable,  only  in  proportion  as  he  uses  it  to  a  good 
end,  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

The  discourse  on  "the  Spirit  of  the  Mosaic  Religion,"  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  collection,  and  explaitis  the 
views  entertained  by  Reformed  Israelites  on  the  subject  oiF 
local  institutions,  and  the  importance  of  introducing  a  spi- 
ritual and  rational  worship  suited  to.  the  age  and  country  of 
the  worshipper,  in  place  of  the  forms  and  obseryances  of  the 
ancient  ritual,  whose  life  and  power,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
divine,  passed  away  with  the  occasions  that  gave  birth  to 
them: 

*nrou  have  heard  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Mosaic  religion  to  make 
us  good  and  useful  members  of  society ;  so  that  we  may,  with  all  the 
powers  we  possess,  labor  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  which  we 
belong.  These  men,  however,  ignorant  of  the  world  and  human  life, 
-act  and  speak  as  though  Israel  still  formed  a  distinct  and  separate 
€tate ;  consequently,  mey  observe  as  parts  of  the  universal  religion 
of  Israel,  institutions  which  possessed  value  in  Palestine  only,  because 
there  omy  they  had  spirit  and  life.  They  require  and  inculcate  the 
atrict  observance  of  these,  although,  by  such  observance^  much  of 
our  power  to  act  usefully  aa  citizens  must  necessarily  be  destroyed. 
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Besides  this,  they  envelope  the  j(fWel  of  religion  in  so  many  folds, 
that  numbers  of  our  brethren  cannot,  or  will  not,  penetrate  the  cover- 
ing, see  not  the  jewel  itself.  It  is  true  that  gold,  when  pure- and  soft, 
must  be  mixed  with  copper  before  it  can  be  wrought ;  but,  my  friends, 
be  moderate  in  the  use  of  the  ignoble  alloy.  Do  you  not  consider 
that  the  gilded  copper,  or  the  coppered  gold,  must,  oy  degrees,  lose 
all  its  lustre  1  Do  you  not  reflect  that  tli^  impression  that  gives  va- 
lue to  your  coin,  will  be  corroded  and  eaten  away  by  the  aqua  regia 
of  the  world  1  Or  are  you  quite  ignorant  of  the  aspect  of  things 
around  vou  1  Ignorance  would^  perhcrps,  be  pardonaole ;  but  with 
many  of  you  there  is  more  than  iff norance — there  is  obstinacy.  Ma- 
ny (I  ffrieve  to  say  it)  belong  to  Sie  hypocrites,  jvho  have  more  re- 
gara  for  their  own-  wilfulness  and  advantage  than  for  our  religious 
weal.  They  care  not  whether  some  treasures  may  not  be  saved 
from  the  wreck  or  all  be  lost  in  the  bottomless  abyss.  Were  you 
real  servants  ol  Qod,  true  shepherds  in  Israel,  like  those  who  have 
gone  before  you,  your  care  would  be  to  save  v>hat  is  essentiaL,-^-you 
ipould  be  the  fint  ta  impnws  our  temples  and  the  form  ofwrrship, — 
you  would  be  the  first  to  prepare  for  our  youth  books  of  religion,  in 
which  the  husk  should  be  distinguished  from  the  kernel,  out  of  which 
they  should  learn  that  the  religion  of  the  Israelite  never  is,  and  how 
it  never  is,  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  any  of  our 
duties  as  subjects  or  as  citizens.  But,  alas !  ye  are  like  the  woman 
who  feigned  a  mother's  affection  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Sok>- 
mon;  for  ye  say,  respecting  the  child  that  was  not  destroyed  in  the 
night-time,  fieither  of  us  slwU  have  it.  Yet  you  know  what  the  real 
mother  didi  she  yielded  her  claim  willingly  to  save  from  destruction 
the  child  that  had  lain  on  her  bosom.  (1  Kings  iii.,  16—28.)  If  re- 
ligion really  lies  near  your  hearts,  teach  it  and  preach  it  in  its  real 
purity  and  simplicity ^  and  divest  it  of  all  tKat.can  make  us  ridiculous 
to  the  eyes  of  other  nations^ — divest  it  of  all  excrescences  and  addi- 
tions, so  that  it  may  be  again  what  it  was  originally ;  and  all  truly 
rational  and  wise  men  ma^  be  forced  to  exclaim,  in  the  words  of  our 
text,  *Surely  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people,' " 

The  sanne  subject  is  dwelt  upon  more  at  length  in  the  last 
sermon  iij  the  collection,  entitled  "Outward  Aids  to  Relir 
gion,"  in  which  the  line  is  distinctly  drawn  between  reason- 
able observances  and  rites  and  such  as  are  regarded  burthen- 
some  and  superstitious : 

"The  outward  man  is  usually  the  reflection  of  the  inward  man. 
Thus,  and  not  otherwise  is  it  with  religion ;  she  must  and  does  make 
known  her  inward  being,  by  outward  manifestations.  Ceremonies 
and  customs  should  present  a  faithful  image.  The  religion  of  the 
Israelites  is  great,  is  pure,  in  its  doctrines  and  truths ;  the  ceremonies 
by  which  that  religion  is  expressed,  must  be  in  accordance  with  that 
greatness,  that  purity.    That  which  is  superadded  and  manifestly  op- 

})osed  to  its  spirit,  that  which  offends  the  moral  sense,  shocks  the 
feelings,  and  disregards  the  laws  of  order  and  beauty,  should  not 
be  accepted  and  practised,  either  in  our  domestic,  or  m  our  public 
worship.    The  elders  and  teachers  of  the  congregation,  if  they  would 
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be  wordiy  of  these  names,  should  direct  all  their  energies  to  giving 
to  the  public  service  of  God,  a  form,  more  lovely,  more  pleasing  unto 
Him,  in  order  that  pie^  and  devotion  may  return,  and  dwell  in  hou- 
ses whence  they  have  long  since  disappeared.  Alas,  O  Israel !  that 
in  so  many  of  thy  synagogues,  the  house  of  God,  the  gate  of  heaven, 
should  no  longer  be  found.  Thy  houses  of  God  should  present  a  true 
picture  of  the  doctrine  which  refreshes  the  soul,  rejoices  the  heart, 
enlightens  the  eyes,  makes  wise  the  simple.  But  is  it  thusi  The 
jewel  is  so  precious,  so  rare ;  Wherefore  do  ye  not  seek  for  it  in  a  fit- 
ter setting?  Employ  all  physical,  visible  means,  for  the  promotion 
of  piety,  rationally  and  advisecjly.  If  reason  is  not  exercised,  if  she 
is  not  permitted  to  use  her  right  of  judgment,  then  imagination  as- 
sumes unbridled  sway,  and  customs  and  ceremonies  come  tc^  be  con- 
sidered as  religion  itself,  in  the  observance  of  which  reason  can  dis- 
cover nothing  reasonable,  of  whose  signification  and  appropriateness 
it  can  furnish  no  account  Men,  then,  delight  in  vague  feelings,  and 
are  satisfied  if  the  heart  is  touched  for  a  time,  but  not  permanently 
improved.  Many  among  the  educated  classes  are  disposed  now  to 
this  mysticism,  this  visionary  and  dreamy  state.  They  find  pleasure 
in  this  childish  sport  with  feelings  and  emotions.  You  will  object  to 
me,  that  among  us  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  What  mean  you  by 
this  reply?  for  in  Israel,  truly,  there  are  but  too  many  men  and  wo- 
men, who  are  satisfied  with  this  half-light,  and  consider  it  pietv.  Do 
you  mean  that  there  is  no  danger  for  you,  because  you  seek  often  this 
house  of  prayer;  for  you,  you  would  say,  who  are  tolerably  enlight- 
ened, have  selected  out  a  few  of  the  many  ceremonies.  But,  I  say 
unto  you,  that  your's  is  not  a  reasonable  selection,  for  I  know  many 
-among  you,  who,  in  the  few  physical  aids  they  do  employ,  make  ma- 
ny errors ;  they  adhere  to  empty,  superstitious  customs,  to  cabalistic 
mysteries  and  sayings,  and  reject  suitable  and  appropriate  aids  to  vir- 
tue. Do  you  desire  examples  ?  I  will  give  you  some.  The  holy 
solemnization  of  the  Sabbath  and  festivafs,  is,  to  many  among  you, 
a  matter  of  indifference ;  but  ye  fear,, yc  observers  of  times^  to  com' 
mence  a  business,  or  to  remove  into  a  new  dwelling  on  certdin  days. 
Some  of  you  consider  prayer  and  devotion  as  objects  of  email  impt)rt, 
but  when  you  do  pray,  you  fear  to  pray  in  any  language  except  He- 
brew, which  you  do  not  comprehend.  You  disobey  the  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances for  the  Day  of  Atonement  without  self-reproach,  but  you  fear 
to  be  present  at  the  service  of  the  dead,  lest  it  should  injure  your  pa- 
rents, who  are  stilL  living.*  Religious  customs  that  would  ennoole 
and  exalt  life,  remain  unobserved )  but,  in  cases  of  death,  customs 
are  observed,  which  owe  their  existence  to  prejudices,  which,  proba- 
bly, originally  sprang  from  heathenism.  Why  is  this  ?  Whence  is 
this  ?  because  imagination  rules,  and  reason  is  become  her  hand- 
maiden. But  where  the  reason  is  not  exercised,  it  is^impossible  to 
look  around  freely,  to  judge  rightly.  Who  can  deny  that  profound, 
heartfelt  devotion,  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  true 
piety?  But,  if  reason  is  not  consulted,  you  adhere  anxiously  to  cer- 
tain modes  and  moments  of  prayer,  that  are  directly  opposed  to  the 
essenee  of  prayer  itself  Wiio  can  deny,  that  the  outward  distinc- 
tion of  festival  and  fast-days  may  give  a  pious  tendency  and  tone  to 
♦  An  ancient  prejudice  among uDthinkin^men. 
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the  hea^t,  and  in  this  way  lead  it  to  religion.  But,  if  vou  do  not  also 
cmployyour  reason,  you  may  be  induced  to  consider  that  observance 
as  a  sufficient  pretext  for'4)egging  91  borrowing  the  outlay  it  involves ; 
nay,  you  might  even  thus  find  an  excuse  for  dishonesty,  when,  in 
fact,  it  would  be  better  even  to  make  the  day  of  the  festival  a  day  of 
work  for  honest  maintenance,  than  thus  render  religion  a  pretext 
for  a  recourse  to  fraud.  In  short,  if  you  do  not  employ  these  means 
according  to  reason,  error  cannot  be  avoided,  and  you  will  lose  much 
more  than  you  appear  to  gain.  (Isaiah  i.  and  Iviii.)  Do  not  place 
too  high  a  value  on  such  aids  to  virtue ;  they  are  the  means  and  not 
the  end.  There  ever  w^re,  and  are, yet,  many  individuals  in  Israel, 
who  imagine  themselves  m  be  pious  and  better  than  the  rest,  because 
they  observe  cC  vast  number  of  ceremonies,  whose  whole  meaning 
has  long  been  forgotten ;  because  they  keep  many  fast  days,  utter 
many  prayers,  read  much  and  oflen  in  the  sacred  writings,  as  if  the 
dead  letter  could  open  heaven  to  them.  And  these  things  are  held 
to  be  religion,  while  religion  itself  is  disregarded.  O,  it  is  a  grievous 
disease,  from  which  ye  suffer  much,  ye  children  of  my  people  I 
Thence  there  arise  so  many  pretended  ,saintB.  who  form  such  imper- 
fect and  pernicious  conceptions  of  a  godly  life,  which  consists  really 
in  the  most  exact  fulfilment  of  our  duties.  Thence  the  ridieulous 
blindness,  with  which  so  many  look  down  with  contempt  on  such  as 
think  diflerently  and  more  justly.  Pride  is  concealed  beneath  their 
tatters.  Thence  the  blind  zeal  with  which  they  oppose  all  institutions 
that  agree  not  with  their  ideas.  Thence  it  is  that  important  objects 
are  neglected,  because  they  are  occupied  with  liiinor  matters.  They 
have  written  those  words  on  the  nand,  the  brow,  the  door-posts, 
*Love  the  Lord,  serve  him  with  all  your-  heart,  worship  not  idols,  de- 
dicate your  children  to -virtue ;'  but  they  are  but  lifeless  tokens,  they 
sustain  not  life  in'Ufe,  dead  letters  and  words  they  remain.  O  delu- 
ded ones !  they  hope  to  be  healed,  merely  because  they  read  the 
I)rescription  ol  their  physician,  and  frequently  comprehend  not  the 
anguage  in  which  that  prescription  is  written.  No !  to  over-value 
these  means  is  just  as  smful  as  to  neglect  their  use  altogether,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  because  we  may  at  last  persuade  ourselves  that 
they  are  in  themselves  religion,  whereas  they  can  only  lead  man  to 
religion." 

We  do  not  know  when  we  have  been  more  edified  and 
delighted,  than  by  the  perusal  of  these  high-toned  and  elegant 
Discourses  of  the  Hamburgh  Israelitish  Pastor.  They  do 
not  exhibit  the  vehemence  and  impassioned  eloquence  of  the 
French  prelates  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  ihey  have  all 
the  unction  and  earnestness  displayed  by  the  best  German 
divines  of  that  and  a  subsequent  era.  We  are  strongly  re- 
minded, when  reading  them,  of  Zollikoffer.  There  is  the 
same  earnest  tone  of  expostulation,  as  in  the  discourses  of 
that  distinguished  divine,  the  same  masculine  good  sensjB,  the 
same  indifference  to  formality,  the  same  respect  for  heart 
worship,  and  equal  devotional  feeling,  clothed  in  a  style  of 
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even  greater  power,  freedom  and  beauty.  In  his  deep  and 
thrilling  tones,  we  almost  seem  to  hear^nother  Moses  speak- 
ing to  the  wprld,  and  announcing  the  everlasting  truths  of 
religion  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophet,  and  in  language 
scarcely  less  sublime  and  moving.  We  are  glad,  inasmuch 
as  the  Reformed  Israelites  have  determined  to  introduce 
pulpit  exercises  into  their  forms  of*  worship,  that  they  have 
so  perfect  a  tnodel  of  pulpit  oratory  as  these  Discourses 
furnish  to  the  Jewish  student  of  theology, — nor  can  we  envy 
the  feelings  of  the  Christian,  who  can  rise  up  from  the  peru- 
sal of  them  without  an  increased ;  respect  for  those  great 
truths  of  religion  which  they  so  powerfully  and  eloquently 
enforce. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remark,  that  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
Christendom  are  open  to  the  movements  of  the  Reformed 
Israelites,  in  all  parts  of  the  world.     The  tie  that  connects 
Jew  and  Christian  is  very  intimate,  although  it  may  not  have 
been,  in  times  past,  of  the  most  tender  and  endearing  char- 
acter.    The  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion  was  by  birth 
a  Jew.  So  were  his  Apostles  Jews.  Judaism — that  of  the' Old 
Testament — receives  its  full  development   in  Christianity^ 
They  both  form  parts  of  one  and  the  same  system,  though 
the  connecting  links  are  not  recognized   by  the  Jew,  nor, 
perhaps,  as  fully  understood,  as  they  some  day  will  be,  by 
the  Christian.     The  enlightened  Israelite,  witnessing  the  sad 
corruptions  into  which  primitive  Judaism  has  run,  insists 
upon  Reform.     Probably  the  Christian  world  stands  equally 
in  need  of  it  at  present ;— probably  the  vaunted  triumphs 
of  Christianity  during  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, were  only  the  first  important  steps  in  a  still  greater 
revolution  that  the  world  is  yet  to  witness.     Will  any  one 
who  reflects  for  a  moment  on  the  bitter  wars  of  churchmen, 
and  the  mischievous  quarrels  of  the  numberless  sects  into 
which  Christendom  is  divided,  venture  to  assert,  that  Chris- 
tendom is  not  corrupt, — foully  so, — and,  that  a  misp»'«^^J'^  ^"^ 
fatal  disease — the  disease  of  party  spirit,  engenc 
worst  and  basest  of  passions,  is  not  at  this  momei 
upon  her  vitals  and  mingling  the  springs  of  life  witi 
poison  ?  The  Jews  are  to  have  their  golden  age.  T 
some  day  to  take  down  their  harps  from  the  wil 
chaunt  the  song  of  God  in  a  new  Jerusalem.     Bu 
where  ?     Now— every  where — if  it  so  please  Goc 
are  so  disposed  themselves.    Religion  is  the  same 
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princijple  in  every  age,  and  among  all  nations — ^true  reli- 
gion, we  mean.  What  is  it?  Opinion,  certainly,— or 
rather  principle, — but  leas  opinion  than  feeling,  less  feeling 
than  practice,  in  which  the  opinion  should  be  sound,  the  feel- 
ing kind  and  correct,  and  the  practice  good.  If  Judaism, 
rightly  understood, — if  the  moral  law,  properly  interpreted, 
be  love  to  God  and  love  to  the  human  race,  imbuing  and 
controlling  the  thoughts,  feelings,  motives,  actions  and  lives 
of  individuals,  Christianity,  we  hope,  is  nothing  less^ — for  if 
it  be,  it  is  worthless,  since  these  two  elements  comprise  the 
sum  and  substance  of  religion,  whether  it  be  called  by  one 
name  or  by  another.  It  is  idle  to  look  for  any  improvement 
or  any  reform,  where  these  principles  are  not  fully  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon.  They  are  the  goldeix  links  that  are 
yet  to  bind  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  aH  the  tribes  of 
men  together.  Then  will  there  be  one  kin^om,  of  which 
God  alone  shall  be  sovereign, — and  one  brotherhood,  of 
which  all  good  men  shall  be  members  I  The  theocracy  of 
the  Jews,  which,  in  an  evil  hour,  they  abandoned,  will  then 
be  restored,  not  for  them  alone,  but  for  the  race  of  man- 
kind,— a  thing  at  which,  in  our  folly,  we  now  smile ;  and  it 
will  then  at  length  be  discovered,  after  ages  of  pride,  usur- 
pation and  misrule^  that  men  are  not  fit  to  govern  men,  or 
even  to  govern  themselves,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
higher  and  controlling  Power,  which  is  to  be  constantly  ex- 
erted, and  perpetually  acknowledged  with  deep  homage  and 
reverential  awe. 
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Art.  ni. — American  Oratory. 

1.  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Delivered  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  from  1811  to  the  present  time. 
New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff-street.    1843. 

2.  The  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  2  vols.  New- 
York  :  Greely  &  McElrath,  Tribune  Buildings.    1843. 

An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  the  reading  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  publication  of  the 
works  prefixed  to  this  article,  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  public  hves  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen 
of  their  age  and  country.  Justly  celebrated  as  they  are,  by 
common  consent,  above  most  of  those  who  are  with  them  on 
the  stage  of  life,  these  volumes  tell  the  tale  of  their  history 
in  a  way  that  is  both  instructive  and  authentic.  Each  nar- 
rates his  own  story, — each  is  the  witness  and  advocate  in 
his  own  case.  If,  therefore,  the  proof  be  wanting,  or  the 
argument  feeble,  the  conclusions  that  are  fairly  drawn  are 
just  results,  and  even  the  parties  to  be  affected  have  no  right 
to  complain.  These  volumes,  also,  have  the  undoubted  and 
most  desirable  quality  of  being  considered  accurate  on  every 
question  that  can  arise  of  a  public  nature,  in  relation  to  these 
distinguished  men.  Biography,  although  the  most  delightful 
mode  in  which  information  can  be  communicated,  is  too  of- 
ten affected  by  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  writer,  to 
come  to  us  with  the  strong  recommendation  it  should  pos- 
sess. And  the  zeal  of  friendship,  the  selfishness  of  enmity, 
or  some  other  circumstance,  too  often  makes  it  the  distorted 
medium  through  which  we  contemplate  the  passion  of  the 
writer,  and  not  the  character  of  the  subject.  From  all  these 
objections,  the  materials  before  us  are  free.  The  parties 
have  spoken  for  themselves,  and  out  of  their  own  mouths,  if 
there  is  conviction,  will  it  be  rendered. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Calhoun  have  now  passed  through  life's 
most  eventful  scenes.  Each,  endowed  with  mental  gifts 
of  the  highest  order,  has  found,  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  times,  a  wide  sea  on  which  to  launch  the  bark  of  enter- 
prize  ;  and,  in  the  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  their  coun- 
trymen, a  gale  that  has  wafted  that  bark  to  a  haven  of  high 
renown.  Neither  found,  in  birth,  the  adventitious  aid  which 
so  often  calls  on  the  descendant  of  an  illostrious  sire  to  per- 
petuate, but  not  to  create,  the  character  that  consecrates  his 
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name.  Each  sprung  from  an  ori^n,  respectable  though 
humble.  The  one  by  birth  was  entitled  to  a  small  patrimo- 
ny,— the  other  had  not  even  this  advantage.  Each  studied 
law,  intending  to  pursue  it  as  the  means  of  livelihood.  Each 
has  found  in  it  a  system  of  logic,  admirable  in  the  advantages 
it  has  afforded.  The  one  soon  relinquished  its  active  duties 
for  the  more  noisy  contest  of  a  legislative  hall ;  the  other 
has,  to  this  day,  bowed  an  obedient  head  to  the  call  of  his 
first  and  favorin^^mistress,  and  has  obtained  a  name  as  im- 
perishable  in  the  Forum,  as  in  the  wider  theatre  of  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  of  this  country.  On  sonie  few  occasions  they 
have  been  united,  and  then  the  result  of  such  an  union  of 
strength  could  only  be  in  triumphant  victory.  But,  through- 
out a  long  life,  they  have  found  in  each  other  worthy  foe- 
men, — and  allowing  to  both  the  merit  of  honesty  in  the 
opinions  they  have  formed,  we  may  yet  conclude  that  the 
natural  jealousy  which  is  implanted  in  the  bosom  of  man, 
has  made  each  look  to  the  other,  as  a  rival  to  be  overcome ; 
and  contemplate  the  glory  of  that  conquest,  as  the  highest 
reward  of  the  most  lofty  ambition. 

Each  is  identified  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  and 
useful  acts  of  legislation,  that  are  recorded  in  the  statute 
book  of  the  land.  Nor  is  it  only  in  matters  of  public  utility, 
where  the  proposer  could  be  secure  in  looking  to  the  imme- 
diate support  of  the  people,  that  these  distinguished  men  have 
alone  been  concerned.  Each  has  given  evidence  of  a  higher 
devotion  on  more  than  one  occasion ;  each  has  risen  supe- 
rior to  the  narrow  calculations  which  limit  and  confine  the 
sphere  of  action,  and  exhibited  a  willing  and  high  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  the  public  good,  that  emulates  the  briefest  sto- 
ries of  Grecian  patriotism  or  Roman  firmness.  Rome,  in 
her  palmiest  day,  has  no  brighter  instance  of  chivalrous  de- 
votion, than  is  A)und  in  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  the 
progress  of  imperial  sway  under  the  rule  of  President  Jack- 
son, in  the  early  contest  with  his  Cabinet;  and  the  disgrace- 
ful scenes  which  marked  that  period  of  politico-domestic 
history.  And  illustriously  as  his  patriotism  shone  forth  on 
that  occasion,  it  pales  before  the  more  noble  and  high  pur- 
pose with  which,  throwing  aside  all  considerations  of  private 
gain,  in  the  war  of  Nullification,  he  made  his  duty  superior 
to  his  place, — and,  like  the  far-famed  soldier  of  a  former 
day,  stood  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  whole  army,  sooner  than 
be  secure,  where  the  faintest  tinge  of  dishonor  would  attach 
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to  his  name.  Men  seldom  so  act.  The  strong  impulse  of 
present  interest,  too  far  outweighs  the  "still,  small  voice  of 
conscience."  And,  when  the  most  noted  individuals  of  their 
day,  afford  to  their  countrymen  these  examples  of  hiffh  and 
noble  conduct,  they  are  then  truly  the  benefactors  of  their 
race.  The  well-being  of  a  people  can  be  advanced  by  a 
law,  that  the  next  year  may  be  repealed.  But  the  lesson  of 
true  patriotism  that  is  told  and  seen  in  such  acts,  lives  • 
throughout  all  times;  becomes  the  inheritance  of  the  age  and 
the  people,  and,  like  the  stamp  that  gives  a  fixed  value  to  a 
precious  metal,  will  circulate  through  all  classes,  and  make 
every  person  familiar  with  the  form  and  feature  of  its  ex- 
cellence. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Clay  has  ever  been  remiss, 
when  the  occasion  required  that  he  should  do  battle  single- 
handed  in  the  cause  of  his  country ;  or  when  the  chances  of 
politics  would  seem  to  show  that  danger  and  difficulty  envi- 
roned the  way  in  which  his  duty  directed  him  to  go.  In  the 
much  famed  Missouri  controversy,  he  exhibited  a  wide  love 
to  his  whole  country,  that  has  justly  made  him  dear  to  all 
classes  of  his  fellow-citizens.  And,  perhaps,  no  contest  will 
ever  occur  again,  when  a  single  individual  will  be  able,  by 
the  gallant  exposure  of  his  own  name  and  fortune,  so  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  the  growing  spirit  of  faction  and  discon- 
tent, and  lead  back  into  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 
the  passions  that,  like  untamed  bea^s,  roamed  uncontrolled 
in  the  madness  of  their  rage.  On  a  still  later  occasion,  the 
same  love  of  country  has  been  developed,  in  the  question 
that  seemed  to  threaten  a  fatal  interruption  of  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  State  of  South-Carolina  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government  To  us,  it  has  always  seemed  that,  in  this 
instance,  no  picture  in  the  history  of  our  common  country  is 
more  beautiful,  than  that  which  records  his  interposition  in 
this  much-excited  dispute.  The  only  man,  perhaps,  in  the 
nation,  who  could  have  then  brought  back  quiet  to  a  stormy 
aea,  he  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  the  occasion.  Lifting 
himself  above  the  angry  passions  of  men,  he  stood  forth  the 
advocate  and  exponent,  not  of  the  State,  or  of  the  General 
Government,  but  of  an  assembled  nation  of  freemen  in  this 
hemisphere, — of  suffering  humanity  throughout  the  world 
He  sided  not  with  either  of  the  parties  who  contended  for 
the  right  to  offer  sacrifice  at  the  altar  of  Liberty.  He  stood 
the  representative  of  Liberty  herself;  and  so  acted  that  if  he 
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failed,  he  would  not  live  to  see  either,  in  so  dreadful  a  con- 
test, adorn  the  march  of  triumph  with  his  person  and  name, 
as  a  captive  or  conqueror.  It  was  an  occasion  where  high 
intellect  abne  would  not  have  been  sufficient  More,  much 
more  was  required.  The  heart,  that  element  of  true  great- 
ness, so  seldom  asserting  its  existence  in  the  conduct  of  a 
public  man, — the  good  heart,  to  make  interference  available, 
•  must  be  equal  to  the  good  head.  Both  were  united  eminent- 
ly in  Mr.  Clay.  Both  were  taxed  to  the  highest  pitch,  but 
each  yielded  full  tribute  to  the  requisition. 

In  this  very  momentous  contest,  which  we  know  as  the 
war  of  Nullification,  the  two  master-spirits  of  the  day  were 
the  distinguished  men  with  whose  works  we  are  now  en- 
gaged. Entertaining,  as  we  do,  the  same  principles  that 
were  then  upheld  by  the  strong  intellect  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
and  ranged,  as  we  then  were,  under  his  banner,  it  is  but  jus- 
tice  in  us  to  render  to  Mr.  Clay  the  fullest  measure  of  praise 
for  the  part  he  played  on  that  occasion.  The  conduct  of 
public  men,  like  that  of  more  private  individuals,  is  much 
determined  by  the  position  they  occupy  in  reference  to  the 
particular  question  which  agitates  the  community  in  which 
they  are.  And  though  the  assertion  be  bold,  it  has  always 
been  a  fevorite  opinion  with  us,  that  if  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
been  in  the  Senate  Chamber  from  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Clay 
the  Senator  from  South-Carolina,  the  latter  would  have  been 
the  advocate  of  State  Interposition,  and  the  former  the  pa- 
cificator of  the  nation.  Both  have  cherished  a  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  whole  country  in  which  they  lived.  Both  have 
looked  to  the  union  of  these  States,  as  not  only  a  proud  the- 
atre for  their  genius  and  power,  but  also  as  one  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  world, — of  great  moment  to  the  people  of  the 
States  to  which  they  are  respectively  attached.  But  each 
loves  his  own  State,  with  a  love  that  seems  almost  in  its 
fineness  to  rival  the  soft  love  we  bear  the  mother  who  has 
watched  our  infancy,  and  is  proud  of  our  manhood.  Both 
have  been  favorite  sons,  and  both  have  returned  that  love 
with  intense  earnestness. 

The  written  and  spoken  eloquence  of  these  two  states- 
men, is  perhaps  as  accurate  a  reflection  from  nature  as  can 
be  exhibited  by  any  men  who  have  been  so  much  on  the 
theatre  of  public  life.  Neither  in  manner  nor  style  have 
they  sought  to  bend  the  gnarled  oak  of  the  forest  to  the 
graceful  form  which  the  tree  of  the  parterre  exhibits,  when 
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contrasted  with  the  wild  but  singular  luxuriance  of  the 
woods.  To  each  Nature,  in  the  gifts  of  mind,  has  been  so 
prodigal  and  lavish,  that  it  would  have  been  the  meanness 
of  avarice  for  either  to  have  borrowed  from  weaker  asso* 
ciates  the  aid  which  art  affords  to  those  who  are  not  so  for- 
tunate. Dissimilar  as  are  many  of  the  opinions  they  enter- 
tain, these  are  not  more  dissimilar  than  either  the  mode  or 
style  of  speaking  they  exhibit.  All  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  * 
Calhoun  are  distinguished  by  great  reflection.  Perhaps  no 
man  ever  lived,  whose  opinions  bear  a  deeper  impress  of  the 
thorough  investigation  of  the  particular  question  which  he 
discusses.  His  mind  seems  a  vast  machine  which  acts  only, 
for  the  time  being,  on  the  one  subject  with  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. In  every  conceivable  form  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
sidered, it  is  well  digested.  The  good  that  it  possesses  is 
extracted,  without  the  alloy  of  any  other  matter.  The  ill 
that  it  contains  is  sifted  out  in  the  same  manner.  No  mathe- 
matical demonstration  is  more  exact,  than  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws.  No  train  of  reasoning  so  well  spun.  So 
intent  is  he  upon  the  conclusion,  that  although  occa- 
sionally a  figure  obtrudes  itself  on  his  mind,  it  is  overborne 
in  the  onward  sweep  of  his  intellect.  To  the  understanding 
alone  he  appeals,  and  would  as  soon  think  of  playing  with 
the  fancy  of  his  hearer,  as  Hercules  would  of  doing  battle 
with  the  distaff  of  Omphale. 

It  would  be,  however,  doing  great  injustice,  if  we  would 
even  seem  to  imply,  that  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun  are 
deficient  in  spirit,  or  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  serve 
to  keep  excited  the  mind  of  his  auditor.  On  the  contrary, 
no  one  ever  speaks  to  an  audience  more  attentive.  It  is  not 
the  attention  of  idle  curiosity, — it  is  not  the  attention  we  give 
to  one  who,  skilled  as  a  rhetorician,  makes  us  admire  the 
perfection  of  art.  Far  different  from  this  is  the  interest  which 
he  awakens.  To  the  indifferent  auditor,  he  is  commanding, 
because  his  exposition  is  the  most  lucid  and  conclusive  in 
respect  to  the  opinion  he  advocates ;  to  him  who  agrees  with 
him,  because  he  gives  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him ; 
to  his  opponent,  because  every  thing  that  can  be  said,  he  is 
certain  of  having  said  in  its  simplest  form,  and  in  a  manner 
which,  if  it  fail  to  convince  when  coming  from  Mr.  Calhoun, 
will  most  assuredly  be  weak  from  any  other  sourcer 

Nor  are  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun  wanting  in  fervor. 
On  the  contrary,  in  many  of  them  there  are  passages  of  deep^ 
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very  deep  passion  and  feeling.  It  is  in  these  that  his  elo- 
quence is  best  exhibited.  Like  his  demonstration,  his  pas- 
sion seems  to  be  sui  generis.  It  borrows  nothing  ifrom  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  single  intense  expression  of  deep,  heartfelt 
sympathy  or  indignation.  When  it  bursts  forth,  it  needs  not 
the  adventitious  aid  of  words  to  fan  the  flame,  or  keep  it 
from  expiring.  Coming  from  the  inaccessible  depths  of  the 
soul,  living  while  it  bums,  it  leaves  its  ineffiaceable  marks 
upon  the  place  where  it  rages.  Before  the  spectator  has  re- 
covered from  the  surprise  and  terror  it  produces,  it  has  end- 
ed,— a  calm  and  sullen  darkness  reigns  over  the  scene, — and 
the  orator  marches  onward  to  the  end  he  has  to  accomplish, 
while  his  course  is  marked  with  the  evidences  of  retributive 
punishment,  as  just  as  it  is  terrible. 

Of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  contained  in  the  volume 
before  us,  we  give  the  preference  to  that  on  the  Force  Bill, 
and  the  one  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  delivered  the  26th  Feb., 
1833.  When  we  say  that  we  prefer  these,  we  do  not  assign 
to  them  any  intrinsic  superiority  on  the  score  of  adaptation 
to  the  subject,  over  many  other  efforts  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume ;  but  as  exhibitions  of  the  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  style  of  reasoning,  which  distinguishes  Mr.  Calhoun,  we 
know  no  better  specimens.  They  are  interesting  to  us  as 
philosophical  essays  on  government.  They  are  instructive, 
as  spoken  lectures  on  its  origin  and  structure,  from  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  the  admitted  head  of  one 
of  the  leading  parties  into  which  the  country  is  divided ; — 
and  they  should  be  read  as  the  exposition  of  the  acts  and 
opinions  of  an  individual,  who  is  now  identified  with  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  on  whose  opinions  and  conduct 
posterity  will  give  judgment.  Nothing,  that  we  are  aware 
of,  is  better  than  his  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  at  p.  100 : 

"The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  his  argument  against  the  re- 
solutions, directed  his  attack  almost  exclusively  against  the  first,  on 
the  ground,  I  suppose,  that  it  was  the  basis  of  the  other  two,  and  that, 
unless  the  first  could  be  demolished,  the  others  would  follow  of 
course.  In  this  he  was  right  As  plain  and  as  simple  as  the  facts 
contained  in  the  first  are,  they  cannot  be  admitted  to  oe  true  without 
admitting  the  doctrines  for  which  I,  and  the  State  I  represent,  con- 
tend. He  (Mr.  W.)  commenced  his  attack  with  a  verbal  criticism  on 
the  resolution,  in  the  course  of  which  he  objected  strongly  to  two 
words,  ^constitutional'  and  ^accede.'  To  the  former,  on  me  ground 
thai  the  word  as  used,  (constitutional  compact,)  was  obscure, — that  it 
conveyed  no  definite  meaning, — and  that  the  Constitution  was  a  noun- 
substantive,  and  not  an  adjective.    I  regret  that  I  have  exposed  my- 
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self  to  the  criticism  of  the  senator.  I  certainly  did  not  intend  to  use 
any  expression  of  a  doubtful  sense,  and  if  I  have  done  so,  the  senator 
must  attribute  it  to  the  poverty  of  my  language,  and  not  to  design.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  senator  wiri  excuse  me,  when  he  comes  to 
hear  my  apology.  In  matters  of  criticism,  authority  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  I  have  an  authority  of  so  high  a  character,  in  this 
case,  for  using  the  expression  which  he  considers  so  obscure  and  so 
unconstitutional,  as  will  justify  me  even  in  his  eyes.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  authority  of  the  senator  himself— given  on  a  solemn  occasion,  (the 
discussion  on  Mr.  Foote's  resolution,)  and  doubtless  with  great  deli- 
beration, after  having  duly  weighed  the  force  of  the  expression. 

(Here  Mr.  C.  read  from  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Hayne,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  delivered  Jan.  26, 1830,  as 
follows :) 

'The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it — in  the 
hands  of  their  own  governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor 
do  I  complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that  po- 
pulation has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  States  in  the 
other  house  is  not  equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that 
respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the  slave-holding  States ;  and  we  know,  too, 
that  the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage,  that  is  to  say,  the 
imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same  ratio,  has  become  merely  nomi- 
nal: the  habit  of  the  government  being  almost  invariably  to' collect 
its  revenues  from  other  sources,  and  in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  complain,  nor  would  I  countenance  anjr  movement  to  alter  this 
arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original  bargain — the  com- 
pact—let  it  stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be.  fully  enjoyed.  The 
Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefits  to  be  hazarded  in  proportions  for 
changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and  for 
the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit  in  silence  to  ac- 
cusations, either  against  myself  individually,  or  against  the  North, 
wholly  unfounded  and  unjust :  accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  dis- 
position to  evade  the  constitutional  compact,  ana  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  government  over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condi- 
tion of  the  States.' 

*'It  will  be  seen,  by  this  extract,  that  the  senator  not  only  uses  the 
phrase  'constitutional  compact,'  which  he  now  so  much  condemns, 
Dut,  what  is  still  more  important,  he  calls  the  Constitution  itself  a 
compact — a  bargain ;  which  contains  important  admissions,  having  a 
direct  and  powerful  bearing  on  the  main  issue  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion, as  win  appear  in  the  course  of  his  remarks.  But,  as  strong  as 
his  objec  tion  is  to  the  word  'constitutional,'  it  is  still  stronger  to  the 
word  'accede,'  which,  he  thinks,  has  been  introduced  into  the  resolu- 
tion with  some  deep  design,  as  I  suppose,  to  entrap  the  Senate  into 
an  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  state  rights.  Here,  again,  I  must 
shelter  myself  under  authority.  But  I  suspect  that  the  senator,  by  a 
sort  of  instinct,  (for  our  instincts  often  strangely  run  before  our  know- 
ledge,) had  a  prescience,  which  would  account  for  his  aversion  for  the 
word,  that  this  authority  was  no  less  than  Thomas  Jefferson  himself, 
the  great  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  state  rights.  The  word  was  bor- 
rowed from  him.    It  was  taken  from  the  Kentucky  Resolutions,  as 
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well  as  the  substance  of  the  resolution  itself.  But  I  trust  that  I  may 
neutralize  whatever  aversion  the  authorship  of  this  word  may  have 
excited  in  the  mind  of  the  senator,  by  the  introduction  of  another  au- 
thority— that  of  Washington  himself,  who,  in  his  speech  to  Congress, 
speaking  of  the  admission  of  North-Carolina  into  the  Union,  uses  this 
very  term,  which  was  repeated  by  the  Senate  in  their  reply.  Yet,  in 
order  to  narrow  the  ground  between  the  senator  and  myself  as  much 
as  possible,  I  will  accommodate  myself  to  his  strange  antipathy 
against  the  two  unfortunate  words,  by  striking  them  out  of  the  reso- 
lution, and  substituting  in  their  place  those  very  words  which  the 
senator  himself  has  designated  as  constitutional  phrases.  In  the 
place  of  that  abhorred  adjective  ^constitutional,'  I  wUl  insert  the  very 
noun-substantive  'constitution ;'  and  in  the  place  of  the  word  'accede,' 
I  will  insert  the  word  'ratify,'  which  he  designates  as  the  proper  term 

to  be  used." 

**  *  ♦  *  *  *  * 

"I  fear  the  senator,  in  calling  it  a  compact,  a  bargain,  has  called 
down  this  heavy  denunciation  on  his  own  head.  He  finally  states 
that  'It  is  founded  on  compact,  but  not  a  compact  results  from  it'  To 
what  are  we  to  attribute  the  strange  confusion  of  words?  The  sen- 
ator has  a  mind  of  high  order,  and  perfectly  trained  to  the  most  exact 
use  of  language.  No  man  knows  better  the  precise  import  of  the 
words  he  uses.  The  dilHculty  is  not  in  him,  but  in  his  subject  He 
who  undertakes  to  prove  that  this  Constitution  is  not  a  compact,  un- 
dertakes a  task  which,  be  his  strength  ever  so  great,  must  oppress 
him  by  its  weight.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  argument  of  the  sena- 
tor together,  I  would  say  that  it  his  impression  that  the  Constitution 
is  not  a  compact,  and  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  reason  which 
he  has  assigned  for  this  opinion. 

He  thinks  there  is  an  incompatibility  between  constitution  and  com- 
pact. To  prove  this,  he  adduces  the  words  'ordain  and  establish,' 
contained  in  tlie  preamble  of  the  Constitution.  I  confess  I  am  not 
capable  of  perceiving  in  what  manner  these  words  are  incompatible 
with  the  idea  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  The  senator  will 
admit  that  a  single  State  may  ordain  a  constitution ;  and  where  is 
the  difficulty,  where  the  incompatibility  of  two  States  concurring  in 
ordaining  and  establishing  a  constitution?  As  between  the  States 
themselves,  the  instrument  would  be  a  compact;  but  in  reference  to 
the  government,  and  those  on  whom  it  operates,  it  would  be  ordained 
and  established — ordained  and  established  by  the  joint  cmthorUy  of 
two^  instead  of  the  single  authority  of  one. 

The  next  argument  which  the  senator  advances  to  show  that  the 
language  of  the  Constitution  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing a  compact,  is  taken  from  that  portion  of  the  instrument  which  im- 
{)oses  prohibitions  on  the  authority  of  the  States.  He  said  that  the 
anguage  used  in  imposing  the  prohibitions,  is  the  language  of  a  su- 
perior to  an  inferior ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  the  language  of  a 
compact,  which  implies  the  equality  of  the  parties.  As  a  proof,  the 
senator  cited  the  several  provisions  ^f  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vide that  no  State  shall  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  confedera- 
tion, lay  imposts,  &c.,  without  the  assent  of  Congress.  If  he  had 
turned  to  the  articles  of  the  old  confederation,  which  he  acknowledges 
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to  have  been  a  compact,  he  would  have  found  that  those  very  prohi- 
bitory articles  of  the  Constitution  were  borrowed  from  that  instru- 
ment ;  that  the  language  which  he  now  considers  as  implying  supe- 
riority, was  taken  verbatim  from  it  If  he  had  extended  his  researches 
still  farther,  he  would  have  found  that  it  is  the  habitual  language 
used  in  treaties,  whenever  a  stipulation  is  made  against  the  perform- 
ance of  any  act  Among  many  mstances  which  I  could  cite  if  it  were 
necessary,  I  refer  the  senator  to  the. celebrated  treaty  negociated  by 
Mr.  Jay  with  Great  Britain  in  1793,  and  in  which  the  very  language 
used  in  the  Constitution  is  employed. 

To  prove  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  compact,  the  senator  next 
observes  that  it  stipulates  nothing,  and  asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph. 
Where  are  the  evidences  of  the  stipulations  between  the  States  1  1 
must  express  my  surprise  at  this  interrogatory,  coming  from  so  intel- 
ligent a  source.  Has  the  senator  never  seen  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  several  States  ?  Did  he  not  cite  them  on  this 
very  occasion  f  Do  they  contain  no  evidence  of  this  stipulation  on 
the  part  of  the  States?  Nor  is  the  assertion  less  strange  that  the 
Constitution  contains  no  stipulation.  So  far  from  regardmg  it  in  the 
light  in  which  the  senator  regards  it,  I  consider  the  whole  instrument 
but  a  mass  of  stipulation:  what  is  that  but  a  stipulation  to  which  the 
senator  refers  when  he  states^  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  that 
each  State  had  agreed  to  participate  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  others? 

But  the  principal  argument  on  which  the  senator  relied  to  show 
that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  dompact,  rests  on  the  provision  in  that 
instrument  which  declares  that  Hhis  Constitution,  ana  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority,  are  the 
supreme  laws  of  the  land.'  He  asked,  with  marked  emphasis,  Can  a 
compact  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ?  I  ask,  in  return,  whether 
treaties  are  not  compacts,  and  whether  treaties,  as  well  as  the  Con- 
stitution, are  not  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  His 
argument,  in  fact,  as  conclusively  proves  that  treaties  are  not  com- 
pactB,  as  it  does  that  this  Constitution  is  not  a  compact  I  might  rest 
this  point  on  this  decisive  answer;  but,  as  I  desire  to  leave  not  a  sha- 
dow of  doubt  on  this  important  point,  I  shall  follow  the  gentleman  in 
the  course  of  his  reasoning." 

As  another  argument  on  the  same  question,  we  introduce 
the  following  from  p.  83,  which  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  great  perspicuity  and  closeness  which  marks  the  rea- 
soning of  Mr.  Calhoun : 

'^Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  must  say  that  neither 
the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton,)  nor  any  other  who  has 
spoken  on  the  same  side,  has  directly  and  fairly  met  the  great  ques- 
tions at  issue:  Is  this  a  federal  union?  a  union  of  states,  as  distinct 
from  that  of  individuals  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  in  the  several  States, 
or  in  the  American  people  in  the  aggregate  ?  The  very  language 
which  we  are  compelled  to  use,  when  speaking  of  our  political  insti- 
tutions, affords  proof  conclusive  as  to  its  real  character.  The  terms 
union,  federal,  united,  all  imply  a  combination  of  sovereignties,— a 
confederation  of  States.  They  are  never  applied  to  an  association  of 
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indhridiials.  Who  ever  heard  of  the  United  Slate  of  New-York,  of 
Massachusetts,  or  of  Virginia  ?  Who  ever  heard  the  term  federal  or 
union  applied  to  the  aggregation  of  individnals  into  one  community? 
Nor  is  tne  other  point  less  clear — that  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  that  our  system  is  a  union  of  twenty-four  sovereign 
powers,  under  a  constitutional  compact,  and  not  of  a  divided  sover- 
eignty between  the  states  severally  and  the  United  States.  In  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereignty  ii  in  its  nature 
indivisible.  It  is  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  and  we  mifi^ht  just  as 
well  speak  of  half  a  square,  or  naif  of  a  triangle,  .as  of  half  a  sover- 
eignty. It  is  a  gross  errcw  to  confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  pow- 
ers with  sovereignty  itself,  or  the  delegation  of  such  powers  with  a 
surrender  of  them.  A  sovereign  may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  as  many  agents  as  he  may  think  proper,  under  such  con- 
ditions and  with  such  limitations  as  he  may  impose ;  but  to  surrender 
any  portion  of  his  sovereignty  to  another,  is  to  annihilate  the  whole. 
The  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton,)  calls  this  metaphysical 
reasoning,  which,  he  says,  he  cannot  comprehend.  If  by  metajihy- 
sics  he  means  that  scholastic  refinement  which  makes  distinctions 
without  difference,  no  one  can  hold  it  in  more  utter  contempt  than  I 
do ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means  the  power  of  analysis  and  com- 
bination,— that  power  which  reduces  the  moet  complex  idea  into  its 
elements,  which  traces  causes  to  their  first  principle,  and,  by  the  pow- 
er of  generalization  and  combination,  unites  the  whole  in  one  harmo- 
nious system — then,  so  far  from  deserving  contempt,  it  is  the  highest 
attribute  of  the  human  mind.  It  ie  the  power  which  raises  man  above 
the  brute, — which  distinguishes  his  faculties  from  mere  sagacity, 
which  he  holds  in  common  with  inferior  animals.  It  is  this  power 
which  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being  a  mere  gazer  at  the 
s^rs,  to  the  high  intellectual  eminence  of  a  Newton  or  Laplace,  and 
astronomy  itself  from  a  mere  observation  of  insulated  facts,  into  that 
noble  science  which  displays  to  our  admiration  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse. And  shall  this  high  power  of  the  mind,  which  has  effected 
such  wonders  when  directed  to  the  laws  which  control  the  material 
world,  be  forever  prohibited,  under  a  senseless  cry  of  metaphysics, 
from  being  applied  to  the  high  purpose  of  political  science  and  legis- 
lation ?  I  hold  them  to  be  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as  matter  itselil 
and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject  for  the  application  of  the  highest  intellectual 
power.  Denunciation  may,  indeed,  fall  upon  the  philosophical  in- 
quirer into  these  first  principles,  as  it  did  upon  Galileo  and  Bacon, 
when  they  first  unfolded  the  great  discoveries  which  have  immortal- 
ized their  names ;  but  ihe  time  will  come  when  truth  will  prevail  in 
spite  of  prejudice  and  denunciation,  and  when  politics  and  legislation 
will  be  considered  as  much  a  science  as  astronomy  and  chemistry.'' 
*♦*♦♦**♦ 

'^In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
without  regard  to  the  means.  And  how  is  it  proposed  to  preserve  the 
Union  ?  By  force !  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  this 
beautiful  structure — this  harmonious  aggregate  of  states,  produced 
by  the  joint  consent  of  all — ean  be  preserved  by  force  *?  Its  very  in- 
troduction will  be  certain  destruction  of  this  Federal  Union.  No,  no. 
You  cannot  keep  the  states  united  in  their  constitutional  and  federal 
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bonds  hj  force.  Force  may,  indeed,  bold  tbe  parts  together,  bot 
such  umoD  would  be  the  bond  between  master  and  slave:  a  union  of 
exaction  on  one  side,  and  of  unqualified  obedience  on  the  other.  That 
obedience  which,  we  are  told  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr. 
Wilkins,)  is  the  Union !  Yes,  exsu^tion  on  the  side  of  the  master  j 
for  this  very  bill  is  intended  to  collect  what  can  be  no  longer  called 
taxes — the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  free  people, — but  tribute — tri- 
bute to  be  collected  under  the  mouths  of  the  cannon  I  Your  custom- 
house is  already  transferred  to  a  garrison,  and  that  garrison  with  its 
batteries  turned,  not  against  the  enemy  of  your  country,  but  on  sub- 
jects, (I  will  not  say  citizens,)  on  whom  you  propose  to  levy  contri- 
butions. Has  reason  fled  from  our  borders  ?  Have  we  ceased  to  re- 
flect 7  It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be  preserved  by 
force.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the  bill,  should  it  pass,  cannot  be  en- 
forced. It  will  prove  only  a  blot  upon  your  statute-book,  a  reproach 
to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  American  Senate.  I  repeat  that  it 
will  not  be  executed :  it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  open  their  eye^  to  the  approach  of  des]x>tism.  The  country  has 
sank  mto  avarice  and  political  corruption,  from  which  nothing  can 
arouse  it  but  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  folly 
and  madness,  such  as  that  now  under  considerat^n. 

^iDisguise  it  as  you  may,  the  controversy  is  one  between  power 
and  liberty ;  and  I  will  tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me, 
that,  as  strong  as  may  be  the  love  of  power  on  their  side,  the  love  of 
liberty  is  still  stronger  on  ours.  History  furnishes  many  instances  of 
similar  struggles,  where  the  love  of  hberty  has  prevailed  against 
power  under  every  disadvantage,  and  among  them  few  more  striking 
than  that  of  our  own  Revolution ;  where,  as  strong  as  was  the  parent 
eoontry,  and  feeble  as  were  the  colonies,  yet,  under  the  impulse  of  li- 
berty, and  the  blessing  of  God,  they  gloriously  triumphed  m  the  con- 
test There  are,  indeed,  many  and  striking  analogies  between  that 
and  the  present  controversy ;  they  both  originated  substantially  in 
the  same  cause,  with  this  difference,  that,  in  the  present  case,  the 
power  of  taxation  is  converted  into  that  of  regulating  industry ;  in 
that,  the  power  of  regulating  industry,  by  the  regulation  of  commerce, 
was  attempted  to  be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation.  Were  I 
to  trace  the  analogy  farther,  we  should  find  that  the  perversion  of  the 
taxing  power,  in  one  case,  has  given  precisely  the  same  control  to 
the  Northern  section  over  the  industry  of  the  Southern  section  of  the 
Union,  which  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  gave  to  Great  Britain 
over  the  industry  of  the  colonies :  and  that  the  very  articles  in  which 
the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade,  and  those  in  which 
the  mother  country  had  a  monopoly,  are  almost  identically  the  same 
as  those  in  which  the  Southern  States  are  permitted  to  have  a  free 
trade  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  in  which  the  Northern  States  have,  by 
the  same  act,  secured  a  monopoly:  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
means.  In  the  former,  the  colonies  were  permitted  to  have  a  free 
trade  with  all  countries  south  of  Cape  Fimsterre,  a  cape  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Spain ;  while  north  of  that  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was 
prohibited,  except  through  the  moiher-coifhtry,  by  means  of  her  com- 
mercial regulations.  If  we  compare  the  products  of  the  country  nor^ 
aoMl  aonth  of  Cape  Finisterre,  we  shall  find  them  almost  identical  with 
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the  list  of  the  protected  and  unprotected  articles  contained  in  the  act 
of  last  year.  Nor  does  the  analogy  terminate  here.  The  very  argu- 
ments resorted  to  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  measures  adopted,  and  the  motives  assigned  to  bring  on  that 
contest,  (to  enforce  the  law,)  are  almost  identically  the  same." 

The  cursory  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  pas- 
sage,— the  statesman  and  logician  will  regard  it  with  great 
admiration.  It  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  reasoning  as  exists 
in  written  language.  There  is  no  superabundance  of  words. 
Every  sentence  is  full  of  meaning.  Add  any  thing,  and  the 
severe  and  simple  beauty  of  the  argument  is  lost.  Attempt 
to  take  the  least  away,  and  you  find  that  the  pruning  hook 
has  nothing  on  which  it  can  operate.  In  the  heat  and  con- 
flict of  battle,  with  the  keenness  of  the  scimetar  of  Saladin, 
his  argument  descends  through  the  cloud  of  dust  and  smoke, 
like  the  flash  of  lightning,  and  cleaves  it»  way  through  the 
heaviest  head-piece ;  and  even  whet>  at  rest,  its  tone  and 
temper  are  so  well  preserved,  that  the  idle  gossamer  that 
floats  on  its  edge  is  severed  in  twain,  and  falls  dissected  to 
the  ground. 

There  is  no  charge  to  which  an  American  statesman  is 
more  obnoxious — none  so  often  thrown  out  reproachfully — 
and  yet  none  to  which  less  blame  is  justly  to  be  attached, 
than  that  involving  a  change  of  opinions,  which  may 
have  been  entertained  either  on  matters  of  governmental 
policy  or  constitutional  law.  No  one  should  be  ever  so 
weak  and  uncertain  in  purpose,  as  to  give  occasion  for  the 
suspicion,  that  his  conclusions  as  a  statesman  were  matters  of 
whim,  or  that  his  recommendations  were  not  the  result  of 
the  most  careful  deliberation.  His  own  self-respect  would 
require  this  at  his  hands,  and  a  decent  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  those  whose  trusted  agent  he  is,  should  prompt  him  not 
to  expose  their  interests  to  Ae  curse  of  fickle  change.  But 
a  more  fatal  error  than  this,  would  be  found  in  an  obstinate 
adherence  to  any  opinion,  when  he  who  professes  it  has  be- 
come satisfied  that  it  was  conceived  in  error.  Our  govern- 
ment was  an  experiment,  and  the  only  light  which  the  fra- 
mers  of  the  Constitution  had  to  guide  them,  was  that  derived 
from  their  experience  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  old  articles 
of  confederation.  Through  these,  they  knew  the  deficiencies 
that  were  to  be  remedi^  in  time  of  war ;  but  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  country  having  become  established,  this  was 
destined  to  become  a  matter  of  comparative  unconcern. 
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When  England  admitted  her  inability  to  keep  her  colonies 
in  North- America  longer  in  subjection,  she  gave  them  the 
evidence  and  badge  of  perpetual  freedom.  The  separate 
existence  Mrhich  the  American  people  had  so  dearly  won, 
they  were  well  able  to  protect  forever,  unless  internal  divi- 
sions should  intervene  to  break  the  unity  of  strength  the 
nation  then  possessed,  and  make  each  separate  State  a  mark 
for  the  conquest  of  a  bold  invader.  But  Peace,  with  Com- 
merce, and  the  thousand  ramified  interests  springing  from 
it,  were  matters  full  of  difficulty.  The  jarring  interests  of 
so  many  sovereignties,  where  rights  were  surrendered  not 
in  whole,  but  in  part,  and  that,  too,  for  special  purposes,  was 
a  subject  calling  for  the  gravest  deliberation,  and  one  in 
which  previous  experience  existed  only  to  a  limited  extent 
with  the  members  of  the  Convention  who  framed  the  Con- 
stitution. The  polar  star,  therefore,  that  alone  could  be  con- 
sulted either  then,  or  in  afler  times,  was  and  is  the  good  of 
the  whole.  But,  although  this  would  seem  to  be  sufficient, 
when  brought  to  the  actual  workings  of  government,  what 
so  difficult  to  decide  as  what  is  the  good  of  the  whole  ?  Be- 
sides, who  are  to  judge  of  what  is  the  good  of  the  whole  ? 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  adjustment  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  is,  in  practice, 
often  found  almosttimpossible  to  be  so  made,  as  to  give  sa- 
tisfaction. All  admit,  that  in  every  written  charter,  impli- 
cation, to  some  extent,  must  increase  the  expressed  power ; 
but  how  far  shall  this  implication  extend  ?  who  is  to  fix  the 
limit  ?  Very  far  is  it  from  removing  ihe  difiiculty  to  say, 
that  implication  only  extends  to  such  power  as  necessarily 
results  from  the  granted  power.  For  who  will  be  the  umpire 
to  decide  whether  the  implication  is  necessary  or  not  ?  It 
changes  only  the  course  of  the  argument,  without  in  the 
least  degree  removing  the  difficulties  which  ever  have  and 
ever  will  be  in  the  way  of  a  harmonious  adjustment  of  the 
powers  of  the  government,  upon  any  settled  principle  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  is  but  a  law  ;  and  we  all 
know  that  in  the  enactments  even  of  a  local  legislature,  the 
doubts  and  differences  are  almost  without  number;  and 
were  it  not  that  our  Courts  are  the  final  resort,  where  the 
construction  that  must  govern  is  had,  upon  what  an  endless 
sea  of  difficulties  should  we  be  launched,  in  questions,  for 
instance,  under  the  act  abolishing  Primogeniture,  or  any 
other  statute  where  a  principle  was  to  be  established,  and 
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its  application  decided  ?  We  allude  not  to  these  matters  to 
signify  dissatisfaction.  Not  if  it  were  in  our  power,  with  a 
dash  of  the  pen,  to  alter  a  word  in  that  venerable  Charter  of 
our  Rights,  would  we  do  so  sacrilegious  an  act.  In  the 
word  of  God, — in  the  Revelation  made  to  man  from  the 
source  of  all  goodness, — theliuman  mind  has  found  sources 
of  disagreement  in  opinion,  and  wise  and  good  men  have 
been  mutually  astonished  at  the  mental  obliquity  exhibited 
in  the  interpretations  which  each  has  made  of  that  which 
they  read  in  the  same  language.  Shall  the  law  made  by  man 
command  that  unanimity,  which  the  law  of  God  fails  to  pro- 
duce ?  But  it  is  not  because  men  differ  in  certain  particu- 
lars, that  the  Bible  is  cast  aside.  It  is  not  because  doctrinal 
points  are  learnedly  discussed,  that  therefore  men  cease  to 
pray.  Nor  should  it  be, — and  thank  Heaven  it  is  not  so, — 
because  men  in  our  land  differ  in  opinion,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  articles  of  our  compact,  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  is  less  worshipped,  or  a  generous  love  of  country, 
and  admiration  of  her  institutions,  less  warmly  characterize 
the  happy  citizens  of  our  land,  whether  they  live  at  the 
North  or  the  South, — whether  they  call  themselves  Feder- 
alists  or  Republicans.  But  these  matters  of  difference  fur- 
nish us  with  abundant  reason  why,  in  all  portions  of  the 
country,  we  perceive  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  active 
life  of  politics,  either  entirely  changing,  or  altering,  in  some 
particular,  the  views  and  opinions  which  they  had  previous- 
ly entertained,  perhaps  strenuously  urged.  The  opinion  of 
a  statesman  as  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  power,  might 
very  well  be  in  its  favor,  when  the  proposition  was  nakedly 
submitted  to  him ;  but  if,  in  its  practical  operation,  he  found 
it  full  of  abuse, — if  he  considered  it  not  the  means  of  doing 
good,  but  the  instrument  of  working  deadly  injury,  when  in 
the  hands  of  an  ambitious  or  unprincipled  man,  he  would  be 
well  justified  in  reconsidering  that  opinion,  and,  if  he  changed 
it  totally,  should  be  entitled  to  as  much  praise  for  so  doing, 
as  he  would  earn  obloquy  and  contempt  from  obstinately 
adhering  to  it,  although  convinced  of  its  error. 

Although  there  is  no  one,  the  least  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  would  not  agree  with  us,  and  consider  that  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  a  politician  shouM 
change  his  opinion,  nevertheless  the  mere  suspicion  of  it  is 
enough  to  raise  a  popular  clamor  against  him. 

Foenum  habet  in  coma. 
Hone,  ta  Romane,  caveto. 
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And  few  are  the  charges  against  which  the  individual  will 
contend  with  more  eagerness.  For  a  long  portion  of  his 
life,  mixed  up  with  the  most  active  political  affairs  of  his 
country,  and  introduced  on  the  theatre  of  life  at  an  early 
age,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, often  uttered  in  the  heat  of  debate,  were  the  same 
opinions  which,  after  mature  reflection,  and  the  experience 
derived  from  the  practical  tendencies  of  such  an  opinion, 
should  in  every  case  have  been  such  as  he  would  be  willing 
to  continue  through  life.  If  he  has  a  prominent  weakness, 
it  is  his  earnest  desire  to  be  classed  among  those  who 
have  never  changed  the  opinions  they  have  once  expressed. 
It  is  true  that,  in  many  cases,  he  has  been  unjustly  charge^l 
in  this  particular ;  yet  there  are  instances  in  which  his  pow- 
erful intellect  has  developed  its  gigantic  power  in  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  opinions  he  may  have  maintained  at  dif- 
ferent times,  when,  to  our  limited  conception,  they  were  as 
dissimilar  and  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  In  all  these  excul- 
pations, there  is  the  same  earnestness  and  directness  that 
belongs  lo  his  other  efforts;  and,. as  a  specimen >of  their 
style,  we  will  let  him  on  one  occasion  speak  for  himself: 

"The  charge  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  protective  syetem,  has  no 
other  foundation  but  that  I,  in  common  with  the  almost  entire  South, 
gave  my  support  to  the  tariff  of  1816.  It  is  true  that  I  advocated  that 
measure,  for  which  I  may  rest  my  defence,  without  taking  any  other, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection, 
which  I  have  established  beyond  the  power  of  controversy.  But  my 
speech  on  the  occasion  has  been  brought  in  judgment  against  me  by 
tne  senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have  since  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
speech ;  and  I  will  surprise,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  senator,  by  telling 
him  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  hasty  and  unguarded  expres- 
sions, 1  retract  nothing  1  uttered  on  that  occasion.  I  only  ask  that  I 
may  be  judged,  in  reference  to  it,  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice 
which  is  due  to  the  occasion :  taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivered,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
subiect  was  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection ;  for  reducing, 
and  not  raising  the  revenue.  But,  before  I  explain  the  then  condition 
of  the  country,  from  which  my  main  arguments  in  favor  of  the  mea- 
sure were  drawn,  it  is  nothing  but  an  act  of  justice  to  myself  that  I 
should  state  a  fact  in  connexion  with  my  speech,  that  is  necessary  to 
explain  what  I  have  called  hasty  and  unguarded  expressions.  My 
speech  was  an  impromptu ;  and,  as  such,  1  apologized  to  the  House, 
as  appears  from  tne  speech  as  printed,  for  offering  my  sentiments  on 
the  question  without  having  duly  reflected  on  the  subject  It  was 
delivered  at  the  request  of  a  friend,  when  I  had  not  previously  the 
least  intention  of  addressing  the  house.  I  allude  to  Samuel  D.  Ing- 
ham, then  and  now,  as  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  personal  and  political 
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friend — a  man  of  talents  and  integrity— with  a  clear  head,  and  firm 
and  patriotic  heart;  then  among  ihe  leading  members  of  the  house: 
in  the  palmy  state  of  his  political  glory,  though  now  for  a  moment 
depressed— -depressed,  did  I  say  ?  no !  it  is  his  state  which  is  de- 
pressed— Pennsylvania,  and  not  Samuel  D.  Ingham !  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  deserted  him  under  circumstances  which,  instead  of  de- 
pressing, ought  to  have  elevated  him  in  her  estimation.  He  came  to 
me,  when  sitting  at  my  desk  writing,  and  said  that  the  house  was 
faUing  into  somS  confusion,  accompanying  it  with  a  remark,  that  I 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  rally  ro  large  a  body  when  once  broken 
on  a  tax  bill,  as  had  been  experienced  during  the  late  war.  Having 
a  higher  opinion  of  my  influence  tlian  it  deserved,  he  requested  me  to 
say  something  to  prevent  the  confusion.  I  replied  that  1  was  at  a 
loss  what  to  say ;  that  I  had  been  busily  engaged  on  the  currency, 
which  was  then  in  great  confusion,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated,  had 
been  placed  particularly  under  my  char^,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  that  subject .  He  repeated  his  request,  and  the  speech 
which  the  senator  from  Penn^lvania  has  complimented  so  highly 
was  the  result 

"I  will  ask  whether  the  facts  stated  ought  not,  in  justice,  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  those  who  would  hold  me  accountable,  not  only  for 
the  general  scope  of  the  speech,  but  for  every  word  and  sentence 
which  it  contains  ?  But,  in  asking  this  question,  it  is  not  mv  inten- 
tion to  repudiate  the  speech.  All  I  ask  is,  that  I  may  be  judged  by 
the  rules  which,  injustice,  belong  to  the  case.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  bill  was  a  revenue  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  constitu- 
tional. I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that,  when  tlie  measure  is  con- 
stitutional, all  arguments  calculated  to  show  its  beneficial  operation 
may  be  legitimately  pressed  into  service,  without  taking  into  consider- 
ation whether  the  subject  to  which  the  arguments  refer  be  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Constitution  or  not  If,  for  instance,  a  question  were 
before  this  body  to  lay  a  duty  on  Bibles,  and  a  motion  were  made  to 
reduce  the  duty,  or  admit  Bibles  duty  free,  who  could  doubt  that  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  motion,  that  the  increased  circulation  of  the 
Binle  would  be  in  favour  of  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  country, 
would  be  strictly  proper  ?  Or  who  would  suppose  that  he  who  ad- 
duced it  had  committed  himself  on  the  constitutionality  of  taking  the 
religion  or  morals  of  the  country  under  the  charge  of  the  Federal 
Grovernment?  Again:  suppose  the  question  to  be  to  raise  the  duty 
on  silk,  or  any  other  article  of  luxury,  and  that  it  should  be  supported 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly  consumed  by  the  rich 
and  extravagant,  could  it  be  fairly  inferred  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker.  Congress  had  a  right  to  pass  sumptuary  laws  ?  I  only  ask 
that  these  plain  rules  may  be  applied  to  my  argument  on  the  tariff  of 
1816.  They  turn  almost  entirely  on  the  benefits  which  manufactures 
conferred  on  the  country  in  time  of  war,  and  which  no  one  could 
doubt  The  country  had  recently  passed  tlirough  such  a  state.  The 
world  was  at  that  time  deeply  a^ritated  by  the  effects  of  the  great 
conflict  which  had  so  long  raged  m  Europe,  and  which  no  one  could 
tell  how  soon  again  might  return.  Bonaparte  had  but  recently  been 
overthrown;  the  whole  southern  part  of  this  Continent  was  in  a  state 
of  revolution,  and  was  threatened  with  the  interference  of  the  Holy 
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Alliance,  wMoh,  bad  it  occurred,  mufit  almost  neeesBarily  have  in- 
volved this  country  In  a  d€^ngerou«  conflict  It  was  under  these  cir- 
cumstances that  I  delivered  the  speeek  ii;i  which  I  urged  the  house 
that,  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariE  reference  ought  to  be  had  to  a 
state  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  and  tnat'its  provisions  tfught  to  be  &ced 
on  the  compound  vieDys  of  the  two  periods — maklngsome  sacrifice 
in  peace,  m,  order  that  less  might  be  made  in  war.  Was  this  princi- 
ple false  1  and,  in  urging  it,  did  I  commit  myself  to  that  system  of 
oppression  since  grown  up,  and  which  ha^  for  its  object  the  enriching 
of  one  portion  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  other?" 

There  are,  we  i«peal»  few  finer  specimens  of  Parliamen- 
tary eloquence  in  any  language,  than  th6  speeches  he  delir- 
ered  in  opposition  to  the  measores  of  the  administration  of 
General  Jackson.  At  the  head  of  a  small  but  gaHant  band, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  by  com* 
mon  consent^  the  chief  place  in  the  contest  wits  assigned 
him.  Professing  to  contend  for  principle,  be  sought  not  his 
share  of  the  spoils,  even  when  victory  was  perched  on  Us 
banner.  Retiring  from  the  companionship  of  tho^  with 
whom  he  was  lately  connected,  and  satisfied  that  the  battle 
be  intended  to  fight  was  but  half  won,  he  again  buckled  on 
his  armor,  and,  though  at  desperate  odds,  and  against  those 
with  whom  he  was  lately  united,  we  find  him  again  espousing 
the  caus^  of  the  Constitution,  and  casting  oflf  the  laurels  of 
former  tnumpfas  only  to  enwreath  his  brow  with  fresher  and 
more  imperishable  evidences  of  &me. 

We  do  not  think  it  derogating  fi*om  the  reputation  of 
Mr.  Ctay  to  say,  that  his  command  over  his  audience  lies 
in  the  key  with  which  he  unlocks  tfaejr  syn^pathies  and  pas- 
sions, and  the  power  of  controlling  and  directing  them,  he 
possesses.  Bred  to  the  bar,  and  much  of  l)is  fame  having 
ari^n  from  his  successful  efibrts  in  the  Forum,  his  keen  in- 
sight into  human  character  gave  him  early  in  life  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  created  in  him  a  necessity,  to  cultb^te  the  power 
which  eloquence  gives  over  the  passions  of  an  audience. 
Few  men  in  the  United  States,  who  have  been  transplanted 
from  the  Bar  to  the  council  chamber,  can  be  found,  with 
whom  this  talent  does  not  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  most  gifted  lawyers  have  been  distinguished  for  the 
quick  perception  they  possessed  of  the  feelings  of  a  jury, 
and  for  the  adroitness  with  which  they  have  wielded  this 
knowledge  to  their  own  purposes;  and  no  one  has  ever 
practised  ^  the  Bar,  who  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of  keep- 
mg  in  view  this  most  important  feculty.    The  natural  coi^ 
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sequence  of  the  great  success  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Clay  in 
this  particular,  while  at  the  Bai*,  has  caused  him  on  all  occa- 
sions since,  to  value  it  highly  as  an  element  of  his  power. 
We  would  not  be  understood  as  entertaining  the  idea  that 
there  is  trick  in  hi^  eloquence, — the  tinsel  and  foil  which 
merely  dazzle  thq  sight,  while  the  head  and  heart  remain  un- 
affected. Far  from  it.  Mr.  Clajr  may  well  be  conscious  of 
the  lofty  superiority  which  he  enjoys  over  any  audience  he 
may  address;  and  he  may.  well  be  excused  if,  when  their 
assent  is  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  should  select  the  short- 
est roaa  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  Whether,  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  we  consider  his  schemes  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  wi^e,  or  the  reverse,  none  will  refuse  him 
the  justice  of  expressing  his  opinions  in  bold  and  touching 
language.  Under  whatever  prejudices  we  may  labor,  in 
passing  judgment  on  him  as  a  statesman,  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion  of  him  as  a  man.  In  every  address  that  he  de- 
livers, we  never  fail  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  speaker,  and 
to  re-echo  the  heart-stirring  appeals  with  which  he  has 
moved  his  hearers  to  the  highest  pitch  of  feeling.  As>  from 
the  eloquent  description  of  an  individual,  the  mind  will  re- 
create, and  its  eye  behold,  as  it  were, the  unseen  form,  so  from 
his  speeches,  without  seeing  him,  we  can  fancy  the  tall  and 
spare  Kentuckian, — the  son  of  Nature, — the  favorite  of  the 
West,  erect  and  proud  in  the  simplicity  and  unadorned  figure 
he  supports,— with  a  Consciousness  that  Nature  is  not,  in  his 
presence,  ashamed  of  her  handiwork.  And  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  the  United  States,  that  field  where  trophies  of 
his  fame  lie  in  heaps  of  careless  confusion, — where  the  gar- 
lands of  victory  he  no  longer  seeks  for  his  brow,  are  allowed 
to  remain  at  his  feet, — there  is  no  one  whose  name  is  recor- 
ded higher  in  the  niche  that  enrolls  the  memories  of  the  wise 
and  good  who  have  tenanted  its  walls.  He  is  there  a  Sena- 
tor,— a  Senator  such  as  Rome  would  boast  of  even  in  the 
days  of  Cato  and  Scipio, — a  Senator  with  all  the  stem  and 
unbending  courage,  the  high  honor,  the  severe  character  of 
him,  whose  fame  is  identified  with  the  history  of  Syracuse ; 
and  seldom  have  we  listened  to  the  proud  and  eloquent  self- 
vindication  of  Damon,  w;ithout  having  in  our  mind  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman  of  our  day. 

In  closeness  of  reasoning, — in  the  uninterrupted  linking  of 
one  argument  to  another,  until  the  whole  chain  is  compk^,  . 
Mr.  Clay  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Calhottn.    His  mind 
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has  never  gone  through  the  same  process  of  training.  We 
would  not  say  that  it  had  been  trained  less,  but  that  it  has 
not  been  trained,  in  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  own  cotwiction,— *he  has  much  of  the  zeal 
.of  the  proselyte,  and  will  make  others  either  coincide  with 
him,  or  appear  unreasonable  in  their  opposition.  Mr.  Clay 
has  not,  by  any  means,  the  same  spirit,  to  the  same  extent 
He  cares  little  for  controversy,  because -he  feels  that  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  fVom  conflicts  of  that  kind.  Success  in  such 
encounters  can  add  nothing  to  the  admitted  superiority  which 
he  commands  over  all.  He  avoids  not  the  contest,  when  it 
is  offered,  but  when  he  advances  to  the  attack  we  consider 
him  as  9  political  Bonaparte.  His  plan  of  assault  is  no  where 
laid  down  in  the  books  of  tactics, — and  the  shame  of  de- 
feat, on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  is  more  than  half  removed, 
by  their  admiration  of  the  glittering  genius  that  seems  to 
flash  over  them  like  the  sword  pf  a  destroying  angel,  supe- 
rior to  the  power  of  resistance  which  mortals  can  oppose. 
As  illustrations  of  what  we  have  stated,  we  refer  to  the  fol- 
'  lowing  extracts  from  his  speeches.  We  begin  with  his 
speech  01^  the  emancipation  of  South-America,  p.B2 : 

*ln  contemplating  the  great  struggle  in  which  Spanish  America  is 
now  engaged,  our  attention  is  first  fixed  by  the  immensity  and  char- 
lu^ter  ofthe  country  which  Spain  seeks  again  to  subjugate.  Stretch- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  about  the  fortielh  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude to  about  the  fifiv-fiflh  degree  of  south  latitude,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  (exclusive  of  East  Florida,) 
around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  alon^  the  South  Atlantic  to  near 
Cape  Horn ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  in  'some 

E laces  near  three  thousand  in  breadth.  Within  this  vast  region  we 
ehold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects  of  creation ;  the  lof- 
tiest mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the  world ;  the  richest 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
^rth.  We  benold  there  a  spectacle  still  more  interesting  and  sub- 
Kme — the  glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  people,  struggling 
to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free.  When  we  take  a  little  nearer 
and  mart  detailed  view,  we  perceive  that  nature  has,  as  it  were,  or- 
dained that  this  people  and  this  country  shall  ultimately  constitute 
several  different  nations.  Leaving  the  United  States  on  the  north, 
we  come  to  New  Spain,  or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  on  the  south; 
passing  by  Guatemala,  we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New-Granada, 
the  late  captain-generalship  of  Veneziieta^  and  Gmiana,  lying  on  the 
east  side  ofthe  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Brazils,  we  arrive  at  the 
united  provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili 
on  thieir  west  side,  and,  further  north,  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  or 
Peru.  Each  of  these  several  parts  is  sufiicient  in  itself,  in  point  of 
limits,  to  constitute  a  powerful  State ;  and,  in  point  of  population, 
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that  which  ha»  the  smallest,  contains  enough  to  make  it  respectable. 
Throttghout  all  the  extent  of  that  great  portion  of  the  world,  which 
I  have  attempted  thus  hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
the  dominion  of  Spain  has  manifested  itself.  The  revolution  has  been 
attended  with  vanous  desrees  of  success  in  the  several  parts  of  Span- 
ish America.  In  some  it  has  been  already  crowned,  as  I  shalf  en- 
deavor to  showj  with  complete  success  ;  and  in  all,  I  am  persuaded 
that  independence  has  struck  such  deep  root  that  the  power  of  Spain 
can  never  eradicate  it  What  are  the  causes  of  this  great  move- 
ment? 

"Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins^  of  the  thrones  of  Mon- 
tezuma and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  tremendous 
system  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  most 
vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  principle  and  object  of  this 
system,  has  been  to  render  one  of  the  largest  portions-  of  the  world 
exdusively  subservient,  in  all  its  faculties,  to  die  interests  of  an  in- 
considerable spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this  aim  of  her  policf  , 
she  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the  rest  of  the  wQrld,  and 
*  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penaliies,  any  foreigner  from  entering 
any  part  of  it  To  keep  the  natives  themselves  ignorant  of  each 
other,  and  ^of  the  strength  and  resources  of  the  several  parts  of  her 
Americab  possessions,  she  next  prohibited  the  inhabitants  of  one 
vice-royalty  or  government  from  visiting  those  of  another ;  so  that 
^the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  for  example,  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
vice-royalty  of  New  Granada.  The  agriculture  of  those  vast  regions 
was  so  regulated  and  restrained,  as  to  prevent  all  collision  with  the 
agriculture  of  the  peninsula.  Where  nature, -by  the  character  and 
composition  of  the  soil,  had  commanded,  the  abominable  system  of 
Spain  has  forbidden,  the  growth  of  certain  articles.  Thus  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  to  which  Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  pro- 
hibited, wherever  their  culture  can  interfere  with  the  plive  and  the 
vine  of  the  peninsula.  The  copimerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direc- 
tion and  obiects  of  the  exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the 
narrow  and  selfish  views  of  Spain — and  fettered  by  the  odious  spirit 
of  monopoly  existing  in  Cadiz.  She  has  sought,  by  scattering  dis- 
cord among  tiie  several  castes  of  her  American  population,  and  by  a 
debasing  course  of  education,  to  perpetuate  her  oppression.  What- 
ever concerns  public  law,  or  the  science  of  government,  all  writers 
upon  political  economy,  or  that  tend  to  give  vigor,  and  freedom,  and 
expansion  to  the  intellect,  are  prohibited.  Gentlemen  would  be  as-, 
tonished  by  the  long  list  of  distinguished  authors  whom  she  pro- 
scribes, to  be  found  in  Depon's  and  other  works.  A  main  feature  in 
her  policy,  is  that  which  constantly  elevates  the  European  and  de- 
presses the  American  character.  Out  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  viceroys  and  captains-general,  whom  she  bas  appointed  since 
the  conquest  of  America,  about  eighteen  only  have  been  from  the 
body  of  the  American  population.  On  all  occasions,  she  seeks  to 
raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects,  and  to  degrade  and.  humi- 
liate the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her  sway  extends,  every 
thing  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its  baneful  influence.  The 
Jichest  regions  of  th^  earth)  man,  his  happiness  and'  his  education^ 
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all  the  fioe  faculties  of  hi84oul,  are  regulated,  and  modified,  and  moul- 
ded to  suit  the  execrable  purposes  of  an  inexorable  despotism. 

^^Such  is  ai)riefand  imperfect  picture'  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spanish  America  in  1808,  when  the  fanM>us  transactions  of  Baycmne 
occurred.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  /for  Spanish  America 
has  always  constituted  an  mtegral  part  of  the  Spanish  empire)  abdi- 
cated his  throne  and  became  a  voluntary  captive.  Even  at  this  day, 
one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most  condemn  the  baseness 
and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise  the  meanness  and  imbecility 
of  the  ether.  If  the  obligation  of  onedience  and^  allegiance  existed 
on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the  king  of  Spain,  it.  was  founded  on 
the  duty  of  protection  which  he  owed  them.  By  disqualifying  him- 
self for  the  peribrmance  of  this  duty,  they  became  released  from  that 
obligation.  The  monarchy  was  dissolved ;  and  each  integral  part 
bad  a  right  to  seek  its  own  happiness,  by  the  institution  of  any  new 
j^overnment  adapted  to  its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor 
de  facto  of  Ferdinand,  recognised  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colq- 
kMe^,  and  recommended  them  to  establish  their  independence.  Thus, 
upon  the  ground  of  strict  right, — upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal 
question^  governed  by  forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved  oy 
^ke  acts  of  the  parent  country  from  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  had 
an  indisputable  right  to  set  up  f^|^  themselves.  But  I  take  a  broader 
and  ,a  bolder  position.  1  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people  are  au- 
thorized, whenever  they  can,  to  rise  and  bi^k  their  fetters.  .  This 
was  the  great  principle  of  the  Ehiglish  rev^ution.  It  was  the  great 
princ^»le  of  our  own.  VatteL  if  authority  were  wanting,  expressly 
supports  this  right.  We  must  pass  sentence -of  condemnation  upon 
the  founders  of  our  liberty — say  that  they  were  rebels — traitors,  and 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  legislating  n^thout  competent  powers,  be- 
i^^  we  can  condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  America.  Our  revolution 
was  mainly  directed  against  the  mere  theory  of  tyranny*  We  had 
suffered  comparatively  but  Httle ;  we  had,  in  some  respects,  been 
kindly  treated ;  but  our  intrepid  and  intelligent  fathers  saw,  in  the 
usurpation  of  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the  long  train 
of  oppressive  acts  that  were  to  follow.  They  rose ;  they  breasted  the 
storm ;  they  achieved  our  freedom.  Spanini  America  for  centur iea 
hi|s  been  doomed  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious  tjrraany.  If  we 
were  justified,  she  is  more  than  justified. 

"I  am  no  propagandist  I  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other  na- 
tions our  prmciples  and  our  Uberty,  if  they  do  not  want  them.  I 
would  not  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  de^tism.  But,  if 
an  abused  and  oppressed  people  will  their  freedom ;  if  they  seek  to 
establish  it ;  ii^  in  truth,  they  have  established  it,  we  have  a  right,  as 
a  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact,  and  to  act  ae  circumstances  cmd 
our  interest  require*  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the  venerated 
father  of  my  country :  *Bom  in  a  land  of  lil^rty,  my  anxious  recol- 
lections, my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes,  are  irresisti- 
bly exerted;  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation 
unfurl  Ae  banners  of  freedom.'  Whenever  I  think  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica, the  image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  of  an  elder  bro- 
ther, whose  education  has  been  neglected,  whose  person  has  beisn 
abused  and  maltreated,  and  who  &s  been^lisinherited  by  iheun- 
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kindness  of  an  unnaturat  parent.  And,  when  I  eonteiaplate  the  glo- 
rious strtiggle  which  that  country  is  now  making,  I  think  I  behold 
that  brother  rising,  by  the  power  and  energy  of  his^ne  native  genius, 
to  the  manly  rank  which  nature,  and  nature's  God,  intended  tor  him." 

The  next  extract  wiH  be  found  at  p.  141,  in  his  speech  on 
Protection  to  Home  Industry : 

"The  wants  of  man  may  be  classed  under  three  heads — food,  rai- 
ment and  defence.  They  are  felt  alike  in  the  state  of  barbarism  and 
of  civilization.  He  must  be  defended  against  the  ferocious  beasts  of 
prey  in  the  one  condition,  and  against  the  ambition,  violence  and 
mjustice,  incideht  to  the  other.  If  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
those  wants  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he  is  a  beggar  or  a  robber ; 
if  by  promising  an  equivalent  which  he  cannot  give^ne  is  fraudulent ; 
ana  it  by  a  commerce,  in  which  there  is  perfect  freedom  on  his  side, 
whilst  he  meets  with  nothing  but  restrictions  on  the  other,  he  sub- 
mits to  an  unjust  and  degrading  inequality.  What  is  true  of  indivi- 
duals is  equally  so  of  nations.  The  countiy,  then^  which  relies  upon 
.  foreign  nations  for  either  of  those  great  essentials,  is  not,  in  fact,  in- 
dependent Nor  is  it  any  consolation  for  our  dependance  upon  other 
nations,  that  they  are  also  dependant  upon  us,  even  were  it  true. 
Every  nation  should  anxiously  endeavor  to  establish  its  absolute  in- 
dependence, and  consequently  be  able  to  feed,  and  ebthe,  and  defend 
itself.  If  it 'rely  upon  a  foreign  supply^  that  may  be  cut  off  by  the 
caprice  of  the  nation  yielding  it,  by  war  with  it,  or  even  by  war  with 
other  nations :  it  cannot  be  independent  But,  it  is  not  true  that  any 
other  nations  depend  upon  us  in  a  degree  any  thing  Uke  equal  to  that 
of  our  dependence  upon  them  for  the  ^reat  necessaries  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Every  other  nation  seeks  to  supply  itself  with  them 
from  its  own  resources;  and,  so  strong  is  the  desire  which  they 
feel  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  that  they  exclude  the  cheaper  foreign 
article  for  the  dearer  home  production.  Witness  the  English  policy 
in  regard  to  com.  So  selfisn,  in  this  respect,  is  the  conduct  of  other 
powers,  that  in  some  instances,  they  even  prohibit  the  produce  of  the 
mdustry  of  tneir  own  colonies,  when  it  comes « into  competition  with 
the  produce  of  the  parent  country.  All  other  countries  but  our  own 
exclude,  by  high  duties,  or  absolute  prohibitions,  whatever  they  can 
respectively  produce  within  themselves.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  in 
vain  to  disguise  it,  that  we  are  a  sort  of  independent  colonies  of  Eng- 
land— politically  free,  commercially  slaves.  Gentlemen  tell  tie  of  the 
advantages  of  a  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  world.  But  they 
tell  us  of  what  has  never  existed,  does  not  exist,  and  perhaps  never 
will  exist  They  invoke  us  to  give  periect  freedom  on  our  siae,  whilst 
in  the  ports  of  every  other  nation,  we  are  met  with  a  code  of  odious 
restrictions,  shutting  out  entirely  a  great  part  of  our  produce,  and 
letting  in  only  so  much  as  they  cannot  possibly  do  without  I  will 
hereskfter  examine  their  favorite  maxim,  of  leaving  things  to  them- 
selves, more  particularly.  At  present  I  will  only  say  that  I  too  am  a 
friend'  to  free  trade,  but  it  must  be  a  free  trade  of  perfect  reciprocity. 
If  the  governing  consideration  were  cheapness ;  if  national  indepen- 
dence were  to  weigh  nothing ;  if  honor  nothings;  why  not  subsidize 
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foreign,  powers  to  defend  ub  t  why  not  hire  Swiss  or  Hessian  merce- 
naries to  protect  us  ?  why  net  get  our  arms  of  all  kinds,  as  we  do,  in 
part,  the  blankets  and  clothing  of  our  soldiers,  from  abroad?  We 
should  probably  consult  economy  by  these  dangerous  expedients. 

'^ut,  sa)r  gentlemen^  there  are  to  the  n>anuiacturing  system  some 
inherent  objections,  which  should  induce  us  to  avoid  its  introduction 
into  this  country ;  and  we  are  warned  by  the  example  of  England, 
by  her  pauperism,  by  the  vices  of  her  population,  her  wars,  &c.  It 
would  be  a  strange  order  of  Providence,  if  it  were  true,  that  he 
should  create  necessary  and  indispensable  wants,  and  yet  should  ren- 
der us  unable  to  supply  them  without  the  degradation  or  <^ntamina- 
tion  of  our  species. 

^^Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  overflowing  population. 
Manufactures  may  undoubtedly  produce  a  redundant  population ;  but 
so  may  commerce,  and  so  jsaoy  agriculture.  In  this  respect  they  are 
alike ;  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disproportion  of  a  population  to 
the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country  may  proceed,  its  effect  of  pauper- 
ism is  the  same.  Many  parts  of  Asia  would  exhibit,  perhaps,  as  af- 
flicting effects  of  an  extreme  prosecution  of  the  agricultural  system, 
as  England  can  possibly  furmsh,  respecting  the  manufacturing.  It 
is  not,  however,  fair  to  argue  fVom  these  extreme  cases,  against  either 
the  one  system  or  the  other.  There  are  abuses  incident  to  every 
branth  of  industry,  to  every  profession.  It  would  not  be  thought  very 
just  or  wise  to  arraign  the  honorable  professions  of  law  and  physic, 
because  the  one  produces  the  pettifogger,  and  the  other  the  quack. 
Even  in  England  it  has  been  established,  by  the  diligent  search  of 
Colquhoun,  From  the  most  ai^thentic  evidence^  the  iudicial  records  of 
the  country,  that  the  instances  of  crime  were  mucn  more  numerous 
in  the  agricultural  than  in  the  manufacturing  distiicts ;  thus  proving 
that  the  cause  of  wretchedness  and  vice  in  that  country  was  to  be 
sought  fbrj  not  in  this  or  that  system,  so  much  as  in  the  fact  of  the 
density  of  its  population.  France  resembles  this  country  more  than 
England,  in  respect  to  the  employments  of  her  population ;  and  we 
do  not  find  that  there  is  anv  thinfl:  in  the  condition  of  the  manufactur- 
ing portion  of  it,  which  ought  to  dissuade  us  from  the  introduction  of 
it  mto  our  own  country.  But  even  France  has  not  that  great  securitjr 
against  the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing  system,  against  the  effects 
of  too  great  a  density  of  population,  which  we  possess  in  our  waste 
lands.  While  this  resource  exists,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 
Do  capitalists  give  too  low  wages ;  are  the  laborers  too  crowded  and 
io  danger  of  starving? — the  unsettled  lands  will  draw  off  the  redun- 
dancy, and  leave  the  others  better  provided  for.  If  an  unsettled 
province,  such  as  Texas,  for  example,  could,  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature,  be  walled  alongside  of,  and  attached  to,  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  instantaneous  effect  would  be,  to  draw  off  the  redundant 
portion  of  the  popiilation,  and  to  render  more  comfortable  both  the 
emigrants  and  those  whom  they  would  leave  behind.  I  am  aware 
that  while  the  pubho  domain  b  an  acknowledged  security  against  the 
abuses  of  the  manufacturing,  or  any  other  system,  it  constitutes,  at 
the  same  time,  an  imped  iment^  in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  th^  success 
of  manufacturing  industry,  by  Its  tendency  to  prevent  the  reduction 
of  the  wages  of  labor.    Those  who  urge  this  objection,  have  their 
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eyes  too  much  fixed  on  the  ancient  BjBten  of  mamifeicturiBg,  wtas 
manual  labor  was  the  principal  instrument  Which  it  employed  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,  since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  the 
long  train  of  improvements  which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  w 
principally  fised.  I  have  understood,  ftom  sources  of  information 
which  I  believe  to  be  accurate,  that  the  combined  force  of  all  the  ma> 
chinery  employed  by  Great  Britain,  in  manaiacturing,  is  equal  to  the 
labor  of  one  hundred  millions  of  able-bodied  men.  If  we  suppose  the 
aggregate  of  the  labor  of  all  the  individuals  which  she  employs  in 
t^t  branch  of  industry  to  be  equal  to  the  united  labor  of  two  mil- 
lions of  able-bodied  men,  (and  1  should  think  it  does  not  exceed  it,) 
meu^hine  labor  will  stand  to  manual  labor,  in  the  proportion  cf  one 
hundred  to  two.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we  nave  skill  and  en- 
terpcise  enough. to  command  the  requisite  amount  of  machine  power. 
'^There  are,  too,  some  checks  to  emigration  from  the  settled  parts 
of  our  country  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  west  Distance  is^  one,  and 
it  is  every  day  becoming  greater  and  greater.  There  exists,  cdso,  a 
natural  repugnance  (felt  less,  it  is  true,  in  the  United  States  than 
elsewhere,  but  felt  even  here)  to  abandoning  the  place  of  ournaiivity. 
Women  and  childreiL  who  ^could  not  migrate,  and  who  would  be 
comparatively  idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be  profitably 
employed  in  them.  This  is-  k  very  great  benefit.  1  witnessed  thie 
^vantage  resulting  from  the  emplojrment  of  this  description  of  oor 
population,  in  a  visit  which  I  lateiy  made  to  the  Waltham  manafaie- 
toiy,  near  Boston.  There,  some  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  were 
occupied  in  separate  apartments.  The  greatest  order,  neatness  and 
apparent  comfort,  reigned  throughout  the  whole  estabHshoEient  The 
daughters  of  fespectable  farmers^ — in  one  instance  I  remeraber^  the 
daughter  of  a  senator  in  the  Stato  legislature,  were  usefully  em^y«- 
ed.  They  would  come  down  to  tro  manumctory,  remain  perhaps 
some  months,  and  retoni,  with  their  earnings^  to  tfaieir  families,  to  as- 
sist them  thhHighout  the  year.  But  one  instance  had  occurred,  I  was 
informed  by  the  intelligent  manager,  of  doubtful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  females^  and,  after  she  was  dismissed,  there  Was  reason 
to  believe  that  injustice  had  been  done  her.  Suppose  that  establish- 
ment to  be  destrc^ed,  what  would  become  of  all  Uie  persons  who  are 
there  engaged  so  beneficially  to  themselves,  and  so  usefully  to  the 
Stato"?  Can  it  be  doubted  that^  if  the  crowds  of  little  mendicant 
boys  and  girls  who  infest  this  edifice,  and  assail  us,  every  day,  at  its 
very  thresholds,  as  we  come  in  and  go  out,  begging  for  a  cent,  wete 
employed  in  some  manufacturing  establishment,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  and  the  city?  Those  who  objeet  to  the  manufacturing 
system  should  recollect,  that  constant  occupation  is  the  best  security" 
for  innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  idleness  is  iht  parent  of  vice  and 
crime.  They  should  eontem]^te  the  laboring  poor  with  employment 
and  pisk  themselves  what  would  be  their  condign  without  it  If 
there  are  instances  of  hard  task-masters  ampng  the  manufacturers, 
so  also  are  there  in  agriculture.  The  cause  is  to  be  sou^t  for,  not 
in  the  nature  of  this  or  that  systom,  but  in  the  nature  of  beicui.  If 
there  are  particular  species  or  unhe^althy  empdovment  in  manufac- 
tures, so  there  are  in  agriculture  also.  There  has  oeen  an  jdle  attempt 
to  ridicule  the  maaufacturing  system,  and  we  have  heard  theexpres-, 
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don,  %ptniiiiig4«Aoy  tenure.'  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  inventions  of 
haman  skill.  It  has  diffased  eomforts  among  thousands  who,  without 
iC,  would  never  have  enjoyed  them ;  and  millions  yet  unborn  will 
biees  the  man  bv  whom  it  was  invented.  Three  important  inventions 
have  distinguished  the  iMt  half  century,  each  or  which,  if  it  had 
happened  at  long  intervals  of  time  from  tne  other,  would  have  been 
sutncieot  to  constitute  an  epoch  In  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 
The  first  was  that  of  Arkwnght ;  and  our  own  country  is  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  the  other  two.  The-  world  is  indebted  to  Whitney  for 
the  one,  and  to  Fulton  for  the  other.  Nothing  is  secure  against  the 
shafts  of  ridicule.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should 
^)eak  of  a  col||p*gin  tenure,  or  a  steamboat  tenure?" 

We  next  introduce  an  extract  from  his  speech  on  the 
Compromise  Bill,  at  p.  153.  There  are  passages  in  this 
speech  that  makes  us  respect  and  admire  the  man,  however 
strongly  we  may  be  opposed  to  certain  political  principles 
he  advocates : 

"Taking  this -We w  of  the  subject,  South-Carolina,  is  doing  nothing 
more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with  more  rashness,  than  some  other 
States  have  done — that  respectable  State^  Ohio,  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  Slate  of  Virginia  also.  An  opinion  prevailed  some  years 
ago,  that  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a  State  anto  a  penal  form,  you  could 
oust  federal  jurisdiction  out  of  the  limits  of  that  State,  because  the 
State  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  penalties  and 
crimes,  and  it  was  infbrred  that  no  federal  court  could  wrest  the  au- 
thority from  them.  According  to  that  principle,  the  State  of  Ohio 
passed  the  laws  taxing  the  branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  and 
high  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against  every  person  who  should 
attempt  to  defeat  her  taxation.  The  (question  was  tried.  It  happened 
to  be  my  lot  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  bring  the  suit  against  the  State, 
and  to  maintain  the  federal  authority.  The  trial  took  place  in  the 
State  of  Ohio ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  .many  circumstances  which  re- 
dounds to  the  honor  of  thatpatriotic  State,  she  submitted  to  the  fed- 
eral force.  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  public  treasury  myself,  to  which 
was  taken  the  money  of  the  Bank  of  me  United  States,  it  having  re- 
mained there  in  se(^uestration  until  it  was  peaceably  rendered,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  decision  of  the  court,  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  In 
a  building  which  I  had  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  the  trectsury,  I  saw 
the  most  Drilliant  display  of  arms  and  musquetry  that  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life ;  but  not  one  was  raised  or  threatened  to  be  raised  against  the 
due  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  then 
enforced.  Ii\  Virginia  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  correct  in  the 
history  of  it,)  there  was  a  case  of  this  kind.  Persons  were  liable  to 
penalties  for  selling  lottery  tickets.  It  was  contended  that  the  State 
tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  The  case 
was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court — the  parties  were  a  Mr.  My- 
ers and  somebody  else,  and  it  decided,  as  it  must  always  decide,  no 
matter  what  obstruction — no  matter  what  the  State  law  may  be,  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  must  follow  and  defeat  it,  in 
its  attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful  au- 
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thority.  South-Carolina  has  attempted— and,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  mncb 
more  offensive  way,  attempted  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  But  it  seems  that,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  she  has.  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop  here,  m  order 
that,  by  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  adrao- 
cing  any  further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the  expediency  of 
legislation  at  this  time.  Although  I  came  here  impressed  wim  a 
dilerent  opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become  reconciled. 

*^The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  feel  aa 
unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should  have 
passed,  because  of  me  consequences  that  were  to  ensue.  I  hoped 
that  the  day  would  go  over  well  I  feel,  and  I  think  that  we  mast 
all  confess,  we  breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint  was  upon 
us.  But  tnis  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South-Carolina  has  prac- 
tically postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting  it  go  into  efl^t,  tiB 
the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed  the  course  of  events^ 
can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still  farther  legislation,  if  Con- 
gress should  rise  without  the  settlement  of  this  question.  I  was 
going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  postpone  it  to  a  period  sabseqoeni 
to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the  natural  course  of  events*  Sooth- 
Carolina  must  perceive  the  embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She 
must  be  desirous — it  is  unnatural  to  suppose  that  she  is  not — to  re- 
main in  the  Union.  What !  a  State  whose  heroes  in  its  gallcmt  an- 
cestry fought  so  many  glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other 
States  of  Siis  Union — a  State  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked 
by  bonds  of  such  a  powerful  character!  I  have  sometimes  fancied 
what  would  be  her  condition  if  she  goes  out  of  this  Union ;  if  her  Gv^ 
hundred  thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources.  She  is  out  of  the  Union.  What  is  the  conseoueoce  7  She 
is  an  independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do  7  She  must  have 
armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government — ^have  foreign  mis- 
sions— she  must  raise  taxes — enact  this  very  tarifi^  which  has  driven 
her  out  of  the  Union,  ia  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money,  and  to 
sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should  have  no 
force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to  piratical,  in- 
cursions. Their  neighbour,  St  Domingo,  might  pour  down  a  horde 
of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  plantations.  She  must 
have  her  embassies,  therefore  must  she  have  a  revenue.  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence — an  inevitable  one ;  she  has  a 
certain  description  of  persons,  recognized  as  property  south  of  the 
Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  would  be  no  longer  re- 
cognized as  such,  except  within  their  own  limits.  This  species  of 
property  would  sink  to  one-half  of  its  present  value,  for  it  is  Louisia- 
na and  the  south-western  States  which  are  her  great  market 

"But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  South-Csirolina  ever  desired,  ior  a  moment,  to  become 
a  separate  and  independent  State.  If  the  existence  of  the  ordinance, 
while  an  act  ol  Congress  is  pending,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  motive 
for  not  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  be  found  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws.  South-Carolina^  by 
keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even  before  us,  as  she  has  it  in 
her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to  time,  would  defeat  our  legkla- 
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Hon  (brevet .  I  wotdd  repeat  that,  under  all  the  circumstancei  of  the 
eadCL  the  conditioa  of  Sooth-Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  a 
oomoination,  the  whole  of  which,  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of 
action  which  renders  it  expedient  to  resort,  dnring  the  present  session 
of  Coiigress,  to  son^  measure,  in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquillize  the 
oomitry. 

*^f  mere  be  any  who  want  civil  war — who  want  to  see  the  blood 
of  any  portion  of  otlr  countrymen  spilt — I  am  not  one  of  them.  I 
wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind ;  out,  above  all,  i  do  not  desire  to  see  a 
civil  war.  When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or  foreign,  no  human 
■i^t  is  competent  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or  where  it  is  to  termin- 
ate. But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighted  up  in  the  bosom  of  our" 
own  happy  land,  and  armies  are  marching,  and  commanders  are  win- 
ning their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in  motion  on  our  coast — tell  me,  if 
vou  can,  tell  me  if  any-human  being  can  tell  its  duration.  God  aloi^e 
knows  where  such  a  war  would  end.  In  what  a  state  wiH  be  lefl 
our  institutions  1  In  what  state  our  liberties  1  I  want  no  war ;  above 
all,  no  war  at  home. ' 

^ir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South-Carolina  has  been  rash,  intem- 
perate, and  greatly  in  the  wrong;  but  I  do  not  want  to  disgrace  her, 
nor  any  other  member  of  this  Union.  No :  I  do  not  desire  to  see  the 
lustre  of  one  single  star  dimmed,  of  that  glorious  confederacy  which 
eonstitutes  our  political  system ;  stUl  less  do  I  wish  to  see  it  blotted 
out,  and  its  light  obliterated  forever.  Has  not  the  State  of  South- 
Carolina  been  one  of  the  members  of  this  Union  in  'days  that  tried 
men's  souls  V  Have  not  her  ancestors  fought  alongside  our  ances- 
tors ?  Have  we  not,  conjointly,  won  together  many  a  glorious  battle  7 
If  we  had  to  go  into  a  civil  war  with  such  a  State,  how  would  it  ter- 
minate ?  Whenever  it  should  have  terminated,  what  would  be  her 
condition  t  If  she  should  ever  return  to  the  Uliion,  what  would  be 
liie  condition  of  her  feelings  and  affections ;  what  the  state  of  the  heart 
of  her  people  ?  She  has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  ancestors 
mingled  in  the  throng  of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posterity  will  min- 
gle with  hers,  for  ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  me  united  defence 
ef  liberty ;  and  for  me  honor  and  glory  of  the  Unipn,  I  do  not  wish  to 
•ee  her  degraded  or  defaced  as  ^  member  of  this  confederacy." 

The  two  succeeding  extracts  are  specimens  of  that  ear- 
nest eloguence  for  which  Mr.  Clay  is  distinguished,  and 
which,  if  read,  require  no  apology  foF  introducing  them' — 
no  comment  on  them  when  read.  The  extracts  will  be  found 
at  pp.  566,  567 : 

*Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambition,  often  accused  of 
ambition.  I  beheve,  however,  that  my  accusers  will  be  generally 
fbund  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  friends  of  aspirants  in  whose 
way  I  was  ^supposed  to  stand,  and  it  was  thought,  therefore,  necessa- 
ry to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  or  in- 
stance of  my  life,  in  which  I  have  sought  the  attainment  of  office  by 
dishoOorable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  ambition, 
when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  l^adison,  I  declined  a  foreign 
miMionoftheflrBt  grade^and  an  Executive  Department,  both  of 
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which  he  raccesaively  kindly  tendered  to  me?  When,  under  that  of 
his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe.  I  was  first  importuned  (as  no  one  knows 
better  than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Jonathan  Roberta^  ngw  threaten- 
ed, as  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from  an  office  which  was 
never  filled  with  more  honesty  ana  uprightness,  because  he  decknea 
to  be  a  servile  instrument,)  to  accept  a  Secretaryship^  and  was  after* 
wards  ofiered  a  carte  blanche  of  all  the  Foreign  missions?  At  the 
epoch  of  the  election  of  1825, 1  believe  no  one  doubted  at  Washing- 
ton that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  vote  for  General  Jackson,  he 
would  have  invited  me  to  take  charge  of  a  Department  And  snch 
undoubtedly  Mr.  Crawford  would  have  done,  if  he  had  been  elected. 
When  the  Harrisbur^  Convention  assembled,  the  general  ejEpecta- 
tion  was  that  the  nomination  would  be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to 
the  lamented  Harrison.  Did  I  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when, 
cheeifully  acquiescing,  I  threw  myself  into  the  canvass,  and  made 
every  .exertion  in  m^  power  to  ensure  it  success?  Was  it  evidence 
of  unchastened  ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat ' 
in  the  Senate — to  resign  the  Dictatorship,  with  which  my  enemies 
bad  so  kindly  invested  me,  and  come  home  to  thexjuiet  walks  of  pri- 
^vatelile? 

"But  I  am  ambitipus  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen  fit 
to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  th^  Presidential  office. 
Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done,  or  not  dope, 
in  connection  with  that  object?  Have  they  given  themselves  die 
trouble  to  inquire  at  all  into  anv  agency  of  mine  in  respect  to  it?  I 
believe  not  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach  with  all  the  delicacy 
which  belongs  to  it,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  dignily  of  the  ex- 
alted station ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the  same  time,  speak  to  you, 
my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  reserve,  and  with  the  utmost 
candor. 

"I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people,  of 
which  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are 
altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me,  but 
most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my  part 
That  1  am  thankful  and  grateful,— profoundly  gratuul,— for  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  nor 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain,  a  passive,  if  not  indif- 
ferent spectator.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  seen  enough  of 
high  official  stations,  to  enable  me  justly  to  appreciate  their  ^ue, 
their  cares,  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties.  That  esti- 
mate of  their  worth,  ma  personal  point  of  view,  would  restrain  me 
from  seeking  to  fill  any  one.  the  highest  of  them,  in  a  scramble  of 
doubtful  issue,  with  political  opponents,  much  less  with  political 
friends.  That  I  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a  call  from  a  majori^ 
of  the  People  of  this  country,  to  the  highest  office  within  their  ffift, 
I  shall  not  deny ;  nor,  if  my  health  were  preserved,  might  I  feet  at 
liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authoritative  and  commanding.  But 
I  declare  most  solemnly  that  I  have  not,  up  to  this  moment,  deter* 
mined  whether  I  will  consent  to  the  use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Chief  Majy^strckcy.  That  is  a  grave  question,  which 
should  be  decided  by  allattainable  li^ts,  which.  I  think,  is  not  ne- 
eessary  yet  to  be  decided,  and  a  decision  of  whico  I  reserve  to  my- 
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•el^  as  far  ac  I  ean  reserve  k,  until  the  period  arrivei^  when  it  ought 
to  be  fiolved.  That  period  has  not,  as  I  think,  y^t  arrived.  When  it 
does,  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the 
state  of  pnbUc  opinion  properly  considered,  and  one's  personal  con- 
ditioB,  physical  and  intellectual,  duly  examined  and  weighed.  In 
thus  announcing  a  course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessa- 
ry to  remark  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express 
any  opinion  whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  which  have 
been  made,  or  may  be  contemplated|  in  respect  to  the  next  election 
of  a  Prerident  of  the  United  States. 

"If  to  have  served  my  country,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  with 
fervent  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity^  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war,  at 
home  and  abroad,  in  the  Legislative  Halls  and  in  an  Executive  De- 
partment,— if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  embar- 
rassment and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  Union ;  and  when 
they  came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the  extra  session,  and 
at  this,  to  devise  heeding  remedies, — if  to  nave  desired  to  introduce 
economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration,  curtail  enormouQ 
Executive  power,  and  amply  provide,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  wants 
of  the  Government  and  the  wants  of  the  People,  by  a  Tariff  which 
wo^ld  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection, — if  to  have  earnestly 
soiight  to  establish  the  bright  but  too  rare  example  of  a  party  in 
power,  faithful  to  its  promises  and  pledges  made  when  out  or  power ; 
if , these  services,  exertions  and  endeavors  justify  the  accusation  of 
ambition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

"I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world ;  but  I  defy  the  most 
malignant  of  my  enemies  to  show  that  I  have  attempted  to  gain  it  by 
any  low  or  grovelling  arts,  by  any  mean  or  uni^orthy  sacrifices,  by 
the  violation  of  any  of  /the  ooligations  of  honor,  or  by  a  breacn  of 
any  of  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  country." 

In  fine  pathos  Mr.  Clay  has  no  superior ;  we  should  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  too  much  tp  say  he  had  'no  equal.  In 
bis  allusions  to  his  own  fortunes^ — his  narrative  of  his  early 
misery,— his  story  of  his  rise* — and  the  "still,  small  voice  of 
gratitude,^  that  seems  to  falter  in  its  utterance,  until  the  heart 
from  whence  it  comes  thaws  t^e  chilling  reserve^ — in  all 
theae  his  eloauence  i^  both  simple  and  moving,  without  dis^ 
ffuise,  fresh  from  the  heart  Unresisting,  we  are  content  to 
be  borne  away  in  the  tide  of  pure  feelings  he  is  expressing, 
for  we  know  that  however  much  we  are  affected,  the  orator 
speaks  as  if  in  the  presence  of  his  God. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  are  furnished  with  a  finer  vindi- 
cation of  one's  self,  than  can  be  found  in  the  address  of  Mr. 
Clay  to  his  constituents,  in  reply  to  the  famous  charge  of 
bribery  and  corruption  made  against  him  in  the  Presidential 
contest  of  182&»  We  well  remember  the  time  when,  in  the 
beat  and  contest  of  the  battle,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  charge 
was  triumphantly  sustained,  and  that  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  eye 
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of  posterity,  would  be^  forever  disgraced.  But  time,  and  a 
more  even  temper,  have  produced,  here,  all  the  results  that 
his  best  friends  could  desire,  and,  fresh  from  the  perusal  of 
this  defence,  we  are  ready  to  give  him,  if  indeed  he  now  re- 
quires it,  the  verdict  of  acquittal.  What  is  most  remarkable* 
is  the  truthfulness  which  is  stamped  upon  every  line.  It  is 
the  production  of  one  who  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  not 
writing  for  a  day,  or  for  those  who  were  then  around  him. 
but  for  those  who  were  to  come  on  the  stage.  It  is  an  ar- 
gument to  be  read  and  admired  by  those  who  would  hear  the 
charge,  and  pronounce  their  decision;  when  the  subject  of  the 
discussion  has  laid  his  head  upon  his  mound  of  earth,  and  his 
spirit  passed  from  its  earthly  tenement  to  a  purer  habitation. 
It  is.  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  compare  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  so  as  to  agree  in  the  superiority  of  the  one 
over  the  other.  Both  are  eminent — atid  each  is  superior  to 
the  other  in  the  department  which  they  have  respectively 
allotted  to  themselves.  There  is  little  exaggeration  in  say- 
ing, that  they  are  the  masters  of  this  Western  world,  and 
each  supreme  in  his  own  dominiops.  *Both  are  eminently 
skilled  in  controversy,  but  each  combats  in  his  own  mode. 
The  one  wields  the  mighty  battle-axe  of  Richard — the  other 
the  blade  of  Saladin.  The  one  is  worthy  of  the  heroic  me- 
morial which  Poetry  has  given  to  the  armor  and  eourage  of 
» Roderick  Dhu, — the  other  no  less  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Fitx 
James,  "whose  blade  was  sword  and  shield."  As  an  expon- 
tor  of  constitutional  law,  Mr.  Oalhoun  is  superior  to  Mr. 
Clay, — in  closeness  of  reasoning,  in  the  refinement  of  lan- 
guage, in  the  microscopic  vision  which  detects  discrepancies 
that  lie  hidden  from  the  common  gaze,  in  t^e  power  of  deep 
and  searching  analysis,  which,  like  the  diving-bell,  carries 
him  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  and  enables  him  to  bring  up 
buried  treasure  to  enrich  himself  and  all  who  listen  to  him— ^ 
in  fine,  in  his  power  as  a  philosophical  enquirer  of  the  truth, 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  no  superior,  perhaps  no  equal.  Inferior  in 
originality,  Mr.  Clay  is  certainly  not  inferior  in  the  power 
of  illustration.  Giving  greater  latitude  to  feeling,  his  arma- 
ment seldom  appears  so  remarkable  fdr  the  closeness  of  hid 
logic ;  yet  we  shall  always  find  it  a  brilliant  commentary  on 
his  subject.  His  speeches  on  many  of  the  contested  subjects 
of  the  day»  are  of  the  finest  kind.  That  on  the  subject  of 
Internal  Improvements,  and  that  upon  the  Tariff,  as  argu- 
ments, can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  printed  speeches  of 
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vhiob  we  have  any  reoprd.  In  administrative  offices,  both 
have  given  evidence  of  ability  of  the  very  highest  order. 
Mr.  Clay,  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  a  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghentjjmpported  tumself  with  an  ability  that  entitled  him 
to  the  universal  admiration  which  he  received.  And  Mr. 
CMhoun  is  admitted,  in  his  direction  of  the  war  bureau,  to 
have  exhibited  administrative  powers  of  the  highest  order, 
entitling  him  to  be  considered  a  statesman  whose  efficiency 
iti  practice  is  equal  to  his  brilliancy  in  theory. 

To  the  high  fame  which  each  has  aleady  earned,  there  can 
be  but  little  increase.  The  memory  of  their  deeds,  will  live 
after  them.  And  when  they  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
principles  which  they  have  combated  with  each  other,  will 
still  divide  the  opinions  of  posterity,  and  their  names  will  be 
jGuniliar,  when  their  bodies  shall  be  mingled  with  the  dust. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Collections  oftkeGe(frgia  Historical  Society. 

Vol.  1.    Savannah :  1840. 
2.  Manuscripts  of  Don  Manuel  de  Montiano,  1740. 

History,  which  should  be  the  faithful  record  of  the  real 
occurrences  or  facts  of  by-gone  ages,  condensed,  and  purified 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  after  times,  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  mankind,  too  generally  the  work  of  ardent  tem- 
peraments, whose  natural  propensities  have  led  them,  like 
I>octor  Johnson  when  reporting  speeches  made  in  Parlia- 
ment, always  to  give  their  own  friends  the  best  of  the  ar- 
gnment,  the  more  especially  when  they  treat  of  that  last 
argument  of  Sovereigns — war,  and  the  circumstances  of 
war — thus  throwing  us  upon  philosophy,  which  reconciles 
doubts,  perplexities,  obscurities,  and  absurdities,  rather  by 
deductions  from  results  produced,  than  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  alledged  causes.  We  search  for  truth  through  the  mazes 
of  skepticism,  and  establish  bur  belief  in  facts  upon  a'disbelief 
of  the  narration  of  the  profane  author,  who  alone  has  recorded 
the  events  of  his  age.  Conquerors,  on  destf  oying  nations,  or 
opposing  factions,  destroyed  also  their  archives — in  many 
cases  their  language, — leaving  us  to  grope  in  darkness  for  thk 
story  of  remote  generations,  wiser,  more  polished,  and  farther 
advanced  in  the  arts,  than  their  barbarous  successors.    Men 
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have  written  history  for  ages,  and  men  have  read  hist^  far 
a^fes ;  but  it  has  remained  for  profound  ^scholars  of  Francei 
Italy,  and  Germany,  in  our  day,  to  teach  men  how  to.  under- 
stand history. 

The  powerful  victor  nation,  is  represented  as  uncunbitiouSi 
unoppressive,  and  the  perfect  ideal  of  ^ood  faith,  while  the 
weak  is  ever  faithless,  turbulent  and  aggressive,  retumingi  at 
all  times,  the  most  unnatural  treachery,  for  the  most  un* 
bounded  generosity.  If  Rome  has  been  destroyed  by  Cat- 
thage,  who  would  have  ever  heard  of  "Punic  faith  ?"  On 
the  contrary,  might  we  not  have  heard  of  the  Romans,  only 
as  a  horde  of  home-despising,  marauding  soldiers,  despoilers 
of  the  fair  things  of  the  earth,  wanton  barbarians,  whom  the 
gods  annihilated  for  their  avaricious  atrocities  ?  What  would 
have  been  the  consequences  to  mankind,  had  the  merchant 
nation,  thus  early  have  destroyed  the  military  ?  Might  not 
the  descendants  of  Hiram  of  Tyre,  and  of  those  skilful 
navigators  his  townsmen,  have  crossed  the  broad  Atlantic, 
and  opened  new  worlds,  before  the  Christian  era,  while  civi- 
lization marching  onward  with  peace,  commerce,  and  the 
arts,  would  have  escaped  that  chaos  which  marked  the  de- 
cline of  Roman  greatness,  and  those  darker  ages  which 
ensued,  shadowing  with  a 'dark  mantle  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  all  the  mental  illumination  of  mankind. 

Who  were  the  proprietors  of  those  ponderous  vestiges  of 
a  mighty  people  in  Central,  and  South- America  ?  Can  the 
naked  Indian,  in  his  half-thatched  rancho,  pointing  to  a  splen- 
did edifice,  rich  in  the  gorgeous  sculpture  of  ancient  days, 
say,  "that  was  the  mansion  of  my  ancestor?"  Can  any  of 
the  race-of  Indian  Rancheros,  pointing  to  Uxmal,  Palenque, 
or  Copan,  exclaim^  "those  were  the  palaces  of  our  kings  ?" 
If  so,  written  evidence  can  be  found  in  pubjic  archives,  ot 
private  hands,  in  the  Spanish  possessions,  or  those  which 
once  were  possessions  of  Spain.  If  not,  we  must  await  the 
reading  of  these  mysterious  tablets,  on  which  a  doomed  and 
forgotten  people  have  carefully  transmitted  a  history,  that  to 
its  discoverers,  is  as  unintellis^ible  as  though  smooth  slabs 
were  found  in  the  place  of  hignly  laboured  symbols,  memo- 
rials, as  they  doubtless  are,  of  heroic  deeds,  and  the  concen- 
trated wisdom  of  unknown  men,  in  a^  unknown  time* 

It  is  not  by  written  words,  not  by  the  simple  text,  who- 
€|ver  may  be  jts  author,  or  however  elaborately  it  may  be 
wrought,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  what  the  woria  has.  been, 
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through  its  changeful  vicissitudes  of  doubtful  prosperity,  and 
real  desolation,  but  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  books,  and 
all  the  relics,  handed  down  by  those  who  have  preceded  us 
in  the  pathway  of  life,  that  the  rational  mind  must  decide  the 
curious  problem  which  makes  the  world  what  we  find  it. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Collections  published  by  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  there  is  a  life  of  Oglethorpe,  the  founder 
of  the.  Colony  of  Georgia ;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  on 
tracing  the  connection  of  a  man  ^o  distinguished,  with  that 
important  enterprise,  due  researches  would  be  made,  to  throw 
light  upon  whatever  might  be  obscure  in  the  memoirs  left 
behind  him.  The  writer,  however,  forgetful  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful in  enterprises,  not  having  always  like  Xenophon,  the 
glory  of  the  retreat  of  a  ten  thousand  to  record,  are  seldom 
anxious  to  preserve  records  of  their  failure,  has  contented 
himself  in  regard  to  one  most  important  event,  to  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  with  transcribing  a  short,  and  barren  narrative, 
oft  before  repeated,  without  enquiring  in  a  matter  of  such 
lively  interest,  what  fiirther  information  could  be  obtained. 
We  allude  to  the  invasion  of  Florida  by  General  Oglethorpe 
in  1740,  with  regulars  raised  expressly  for  his  new  Colony, 
and  militia  from  Carolina. 

In  the  public  archives  at  St.  Augustine,'remain  preserved, 
in  the  original  Spanish,  copies  of  the  reports,  and  letters,  of 
Justis  and  Montiano,  Governors  of  East  Florida,  to  the 
Grovemor  of  Cuba  (of  which  Florida  was  a  dependency) 
from  the  year  1737  to  the  year  1741,  which  cover  several 
hundred  sheets.  There  they  remain  as  when  first  written, 
except  that  the  worm  has  claimed  her  tribute  in  many  per- 
forations, and  even  the  ink  has  in  places  eaten  through  the 
substance,  on  which  it  was  laid  to  preserve  a  memorial.  Not 
written  for  the  public  eye,  or  for  party  efiect;  but  the  confi- 
dential official  reports  of  a  subordinate,  to  a  superior,  they 
arc  entitled  to  the  highest  credence ;  and  very  difierent  would 
have  been  the  opinion  of  our  forefathers,  concerning  Spanish 
power,  could  they  have  been  exhibited  to  the  Colonial  Le- 
gislatures one  hundred  years  ago,^  freely  as  they  have 
lately  been  exhibited  to  us. 

Florida  is  now  a  portion  of  our  Union.  Her  history  is 
our  history,  and  therefore,  from  what  may  be  called  the  Diary 
of  Montiano,  the  cotemporary  of  Oglethorpe,  (for  his  reports 
contain  a  running  detail  of  occurrences,)  we  have  translated 
his  own  statement  of  his  position  in  Florida,  as  a  thing 
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interesting  in  itself,  and  useful  in  reconciling  the  conflicting' 
statements,  of  our  own  writers  of  the  same  period. 

Neither  the  author  of  the  "Life  of  Oglethorpe,"  nor  Car- 
roll, in  his  "Historical  collections  of  South-Carolina,"  make 
any  mention  of  an  invasion  of  Florida,  about  the  close  of  the 
year  1739 ;  but  Bancroft,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Moravian 
ministers  then  settled  in  Georgia,  says  that  Oglethorpe  en- 
tered Florida  in  the  first  week  of  1740,  and  captured  two 
small  places  of  the  Spaniards,  which  were  the  outposts  of 
St.  Augustine.  To  show  what  the  Spaniards  knew  of  this 
invasion,  we  publish  Montiano's  diary  entire,  and  as  an 
apology  for  its  length,  would  remark,  that  it  is  interesting,  as 
furnishing:  information  upon  an  event  that  has  been  over- 
looked, and  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  minute  reports, 
which  the  once  haughty  naonarchy  of  Spain,  expected  from 
the  despotic  rulers  of  her  distant  possessions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  no  outposts  of  St,  Augustine  were  taken  ;  but  only 
Picolata,  which  is  eighteen  miles  west  of  it,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  St.  John,  and  Papo  on  the  opposite,  two  small 
wooden  defences,  the  first  garrisoned  by  seven  men,  and  the 
other  by  a  Sergeant,  and  ten  men,  intended  for  the  protection 
of  runners,  carrying  despatches  to  St  Marks,  against  hostile 
Indians.  They  had  resisted  several  attacks,  and  if  we  had 
only  this  Spanish  report,  there  would  be  a  possibility,  that 
their  destruction  was  entirely  the  work  of  Indians  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  white  men,  and  vessels,  being  exaggerations  of  the 
Leoats  ;  but  Bancroft,  expressly  says,  that  Oglethorpe  went 
to  Charleston  for  reinforcements,  after  making  this  expedition. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  Montiano  put  down  without  comment, 
each  report  as  delivered. 

"I  have  now  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  on  the  22d  of  December, 
there  arrived  at  this  place,  a  cavalry  soldier,  of  the  guard  of  St  John 
Bar,  which  is  about  twelve  leagues  north  of  this  place,  who  sajrs, 
that  he  saw  the  tracks  of  25  or  35  men,  at  the  small  creeks  about  half 
way  of  the  road  ;  and  immediately  another  cavalry  soldier  of  the 
same  guard,  came  with  the  news,  that  one  of  our  Indians  had  repor- 
ted, that  on  the  Banks  of  tl^e  St  Johns,  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of 
more  than  three  hundred  white  men." 

*K)n  the  23d,  arrived  at  this  place  the  Comet  ( Alferez)  af  cavalry 
Don  Lorenzo  Joseph  de  Leon,  and  one  soldier,  with  report  of  having 
seen  at  the  same  small  creeks,  a  great  number  of  Indians,  and  white 
people." 

"On  the  24th,  held  a  council  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  demolish  the  fort  of  Diego,  or  reinforce  it,  and  whether  our 
force  was  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  the  enemy.    We  resolved  to 
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send  a  relief  of  eleven  men,  and  that  it  would  not  be  expedient  to 
weaken  this  garrison,  for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  minutes  of  the 
council.  The  same  day,  commenced  works  for  the  security,  and  de- 
fence of  the  place." 

'^On  the  25th,  there  came  a  horseman,  and  some  of  our  Indians, 
bringing  intelligence,  that  they  had  discovered  the  fresh  tracks  of  30 
men,  at  the  distance  of  four  leagues  from  this  place;  and  notice  from 
the  father,  Doetrtnero  (Indian  teacher  or  curate)  Gomez  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ayamon,  where  the  Indians  of  Pozatalaca  established  them- 
selves last  year  to  cultivate  more  fertile  lands,  that  they  had  discov- 
ered in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place,  seven  or  eight  leagues  from 
this,  about  10  Uchises  Indians. 

"On  the  26th,  sent  the  Cornet  of  cavalry,  JDon  Alonzo  Joseph,  to 
scout  the  country,  and  gather  all  the  cattJe  possible,  to  be  crossed  to 
St  Anastatia  Island ;  also  sent  out  four  Indians  to  scout,  charging 
them  with  the  promise  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  make  prisoner  of  an 
Englishman,  or  hostile  Indian.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Cornet  returned 
with  93  head  of  cattle,  and  I  sent  the  Sub-lieutenant  Don  Manuel 
Cktrcia,  with  boats,  to  cut  stakes  for  different  uses  of  the  Royal  ser^ 
vice,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  place." 

''On  the  27th,  despatched  the  Ensign  (Alferez)  Don  Antonio  So- 
lana,  to  gather  in  the  horses.  Don  Cristobal  de  Torres,  Bartolome 
Ramirez,  and  other  residents  went  out  on  their  own  affairs.  Char- 
ged Don  Francisco  Menendez,  and  other  residents,  to  cross  the  cattle 
to  St  Anastatia  Island.  Sent  the  Indian  Juan  Ignacio,  with  ^ve 
other  Indians,  to  the  nver  of  Picolata,  which  is  that  called  St  Johns, 
to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy." 

"On  the  28tb,  sent  out  four  other  Indians  by  land,  who  went  on  their 
own  affieurs ;  and  in  the  night,  two  of  the  Indians  who  went  with  Juan 
Ignacio,  returned  with  the  news,  that  on  that  day,  the  fort  of  Picolata 
was  attacked  by  240  English,  and  Indians,  and  that  its  garrison  of 
Mven  men,  had  defended  it  valiantly,  from  ten  in  the  morning,  till  5 
in  the  aHemoon.    The  enemy  were  now  retiring  disgracefully." 

"On  the  29th,  despatched  the  Chief  Chislala,  with  eight  chosen 
Indians,  to  scout  the  country,  and  charged  to  make  prisoner  of  a  hos- 
tile Indian,  or  Englishman,  alive.  This  same  day,  came  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  was  in  the  attack  on  the  fort  of  Picolata,  and  with  him 
came  the  Indians  Juan  Ignacio,  and  Juan  Savina,  who  say,  that  those 
who  attacked  the  fort,  were  150  English,  and  30  Indians,  that  our 
damage  was  the  wounding  of  the  artillery-man  (artillero,)  and  that 
two  of  the  enemy  were  seen  to  fall ;  one  of  whom  appeared  to  be  an 
officer,  for  he  wore  a  trimmed  hat,  and  was  taken  off  by  four  men. 
The  soldier  informs  me,  that  they  battered  (batido)  with  lour  mor- 
tars of  small  bombs  (Orenadas  Reales)  and  represents  that  none  fell 
in  the  fort." 

"On  the  30th,  arrived  the  before  mentioned  Father,  Doctrinero,  of 
Ayamon  with  news,  that  on  the  29th  they  killed  Uchises  Indians  at 
Fayannisca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  This  day  four  Indi- 
ans who  went  out  on  the  26th,  returned,  and  informed  me,  that  having 
been  at  St  Mateo,  which  is  on  the  St  Johns,  they  saw  the  tracks  o€ 
Indians  who  roamed  about  there,  and  though  they  made  every  exer- 
tion to  discover  whether  they  had  made,  or  were  constructing  a  fort  in 
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the  vicinity  of  that  river,  they  could  only  see  boats  that  came,  and 
went  from  the  Banks  of  the  St  Johns,  and  saw  in  them  whites,  and 
Indians." 

"On  the  4th  of  January,  1740,  the  Chief,  Chislala  returned  with  all 
his  Indians,  and  assured  me  that  having  been  at  St  Johns,  a  place 
which  they  know  very  well,  they  saw  only  the  camps  (rancbos)  where 
the  Indians  had  been,  and  that  there  were  134  of  them.  They  made 
thirty-si^  fires,  which  covered  the  English,  who  were  in  number  200." 

"On  the  7th,  despatched  Juan  Ignacio,  and  Greronimo,  with  three 
other  Indians,  each  to  scout,  and  examine  the  landing  places." 

"On  the  8th,  the  artillery  man,  wounded  at  Picolata,  died.  This 
same  day,  dispatched  Don  JPedro  Lamberto,  with  25  horsemen  of  his 
company,  25  infantry,  and  30  Indians  and  free  negroes,  (of  those  who 
are  fugitives  from  the  English  Colonies)  to  scout  the  country,  smd 
use  diligence  to  capture  an  Indian  scout  who  is  supposed  to  be  m  this 
neighbourhood." 

."On  the  13th,  am  informed  by  the  Father  of  the  before  mentioned 
town  of  Ayamon,  that  at  9  in  the  morning,  they  were  attacked  by  46 
Uchises  Indians,  who  badly  wounded,  and  scalped  an  Indian  who  was 
outside  the  fort" 

"On  the  18th,  the  Indian  Juan  Ignacio  returned  with  some  of  bis 
Indians,  and  report  having  seen  on  the  St  John's  river,  at  a  place 
c€dled  St  Nicholas,  12  vessels  (embarcaciones)  comprising  3  schoon- 
ers, 2  sloops,  and  7  flat  boats  (piraguas) ;  and  there  came  on  them 
700  men.  This  day,  despatched  two  dragoons,  and  two  Indians,  to 
see  if  the  vessels  landed  people  at  Salamatoto,  and  the  two  Indians 
to  pass  to  Picolata,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy." 

"On  the  19th,  the  Indian  Geronimo,  companion  of  Juan  Ignacio  re- 
turned, to  report  that  he  had  seen  on  the  St.  Johns,  two  boats  which 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  to  discover  if  any  armament  of  ours 
entered  at  the  bar.  In  that  case  one  would  be  detached  to  alarm  the 
English  Colonies,  and  the  other  to  alarm  the  12  vessels  at  St  Nicho- 
las. The  Indians  returned  who  went  out  yesterday y  and  say,  they 
went  near  to  Picolata  and  could  see  nothing;  afterwards,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  these  two  Indians  did  not  go  half  the  way.  The  two 
dragoons  reconnoitered  the  Lake  of  Nicoloa,  and  finding  it  unoccu- 
pied returned." 

"On  the  same  19th  day,  despatched  Laurcano  Solana,  Serjeant  of 
dragoons,  \yith  eight  soldiers,  and  four  Indians,  to  discover  irthe  be- 
fore mentioned  landings  on  the  Picolata  River  held  out,  and  whether 
they  had  taken  the  fort  of  Pupo." 

"On  the  20th,  the  Sergeant  returned  at  1  in  the  morning,  with  re- 
port of  having  seen  a  great  number  of  men,  and  fires,  but  being  night 
the  position  ol' the  lights  prevented  his  seeing  the  fort,  nor  can  he  say 
precisely  how  many  men  there  were." 

"On  the  same  day,  despatched  Juan  Ignacio,  and  eleven  Indians, 
to  make  a  proper  reconnoisance,  and  endeavor  to  take  an  Indian,  or 
Englishman,  aZirc." 

"On  the  21st,  the  Indian  Juan  Ignacio  returned  with  his  party,  and 
assured  me,  that  on  arrivinff  at  Picolata,  they  found  the  fort  in  ashes, 
and  from  there,  saw  the  English  vessels  near  the  Fort  of  Papo. 
That  all  about  it,  were  many  people  in  Red   Coats   (Casacas 
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Bncarnadas,)  and  that  the  said  fort  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  for 
they  saw  many  people  go  out  and  in,  both  above  and  below." 

"On  the  22d,  despatched  Diego  de  Espinosa,  who  is  a  resident  of 
this  place,  well  acquainted  with  the  coonti^,  to  reconnoitre,  and  mark 
the  landings  of  St  Johns,  St  Mateo,  and  St  Nicholas." 

''On  the  24th,  Diego  de  Espinosa  returned,  with  liis  six  dragoons 
that  accompanied  him,  who  reports  that  he  saw  three  soldiers'  tents 
on  the  St  Johns,  opposite  St  Nicholas  (now  Jacksonville.)  He  en- 
deavored to  jp^t  near  to  discover  what  they  contained  but  hearing  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  which  appeared  to  be  a  signal  that  his  party  was 
discovered,  he  retired  quickly,  that  they  should  not  cut  off  his  retreat" 

''On  the  27th,  despatched  the  Lieutenant,  Don  Romaoldo  Ruiz  dd 
Moral,  with  25  horsemen,  25  Indians  and  25  free  negroes,  to  scour 
the  country,  reconnoitring  Picolata  and  Papo,  with  the  greatest  cir^ 
cumspection,  and  precaution.  To  endeavor  to  make  prisoner  of  an 
Indian,  or  Englistunan  cUivey  by  attacking  those  on  this  side  (of  the 
St  Johns)  if  it  could  be  done,  with  the  prudence  necessary  in  a  vigi- 
lant march,  and  exact  examination  of  the  river,  in  order  to  estimate 
the  number  of  people  on  this  side." 

"On  the  29th,  the  Lieutenant  Don  Romauldo  Ruiz  del  Moral  re- 
turned with  his  party,  with  report  that  when  they  reached  Picolata, 
they  could  not  on  account  of  rain  and  fog,  inform  themselves  of  the 
state  of  the  Papo,  but  they  thought  ihey  Doth  saw  it,  and  heard  Uie 
sound  of  a  drum  from  it" — MSS.  of  montiano. 

The  enclosure  containing  the  foregoing,  is  dated  31st  of 
January,  and  a  schooner  was  despatched  to  carry  it  to  Cuba. 
Montiano  a  brave,  cool,  circumspect  officer,  jealous  for  the 
honor  of  his  King  and  country,  and  who  had  lon^  foreseen 
the  intentions  of  Oglethorpe,  makes  no  further  mention  of  the 
enemy ;  but  considering  them  in  complete  possession  of  the 
country  outside,  confin^  himself  to  preparing  St  Augustine 
for  defence.  As  the  cause  of  not  marching  out  against  them, 
he  wisely  wgues  the  imprudence  of  movmg  against  an  un- 
known  force,  which  might  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  leave  the 
City  exposed  to  capture  by  sea,  or  land.  Besides,  he  was 
destitute  of  every  description  of  water -crafl,  required  on  the 
St.  Johns,  and  in  urging  upon  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  proper  vessel,  makes  the  following 
remarkable  statement 

"El  Rio  de  San  Juan,  o  Pacolata,  es  un  brazo  de  mar,  de  tres 
quatros  de  legua  de  ancho,  medido  exactamente  por  distintos  En- 
generos,  que  entra  por  la  barra  del  mismo  nombre,  y  va  d  derra- 
marse,  d  la  entrada  de  Apalache,  o  Costa  del  Sud,  segun  piensan 
los  Indies  mas  practices." — MSS. 

["The  River  St  Johns,  or  Picolata,  is  an  arm  bf  the  sea,  three 
quarters  of  a  league  broad,  measured  exactly  by  different  Engineers, 
which  comes  in  by  the  bar  of  the  same  name,  and  discharges  at  the 
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entrance  of  Apalache,  or  Southern  Coast;  so  think  the  Indians  most 
experienced." — MSSJ^ 

On  first  reading  this,  we  in  our  wisdom,  smiled  at  a  pre- 
sumed ignorant  credulity  of  the  Spaniard,  who  continually 
styles  his  post,  "esa  Isla"  (this  Island  ;)  but  upon  enquiry  of 
persons  who  have  visited  the  head  waters  of  the  St  Johns, 
we  think  it  quite  possible  that  this  river  was  formerly  an  arm 
of  the  sea.  We  are  even  told  that  boats  have  in  rainy  sea- 
sons, crossed  from  it  to  Indian  River,  or  Mosquito  Lagoon, 
(both  salt  water.)  Whether  this  be  true,  or  not,  the  distance 
between  them  is  very  short,  (some  10  or  20  miles,  flat,  and 
intersected  by  grassy  ponds,)  and  the  streams  which  come 
fix)m  the  eastward  falling  into  Lake  Monroe,  or  further  south, 
must  rise  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  falling 
into  Indian  River.  As  to  dividing  "highlands,"  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  find  them  on  the  north-eastern  boundary — even 
French  diplomacy  would  be  puzzled  to  discover  la,  ligne  des 
Versanfs  ;  which  phrase,  by  the  by,  had  it  been  us«l,  as  it 
should  have  been  used,  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  would  have 
saved  a  world  of  trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  another  thing 
equallyimportant  to  considerate  republicans — expense.  Such 
steam 'boats  as  navigate  "between  this  City  and  Florida,  as- 
cend as  high  as  Lake  Monroe — we  do  not  remember  whether 
they  have  entered  Lake  Harney,  though  the  navigation  is 
free  ;  and  from  any  point  at,  or  between  these  lakes,  the  cost 
of  excavating  a  canal,  which  would  complete  an  inland  navi- 
gation from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  in  latitude  30  20, 
(and  from  Charleston)  to  the  bottom  of  the  lagoon  called  St. 
Lucie  Sound,  in  latitude  27  20,  would  apparently  be  insig- 
nificant. If  on  the  other  hand  this  "brazo  de  mar"  ever  did 
discharge  into  the  bay  of  Apalache,  or  waters  now  flowing 
into  the  ^ulf  of  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  utter  impossibility  of 
making  it  do  so  again  ;  and  thus  the  great  national  desidera- 
tum of  a  ship  canal  across  the  peninsula,  would  become  a 
work  (though  long  and  circuitous)  not  beyond  accomplish- 
ment. The  impossibility  of  a  direct  ship  canal,  arises  from 
(what  writers  forget)  the  want  of  water  to  "feed"  the  higher 
levels.  Unless  a  cut  were  made  from  the  Okefenake  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  it. 

Many  persons  have  written,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  the 
action  of  Congress  has  been  invoked,  on  the  subject  of  con- 
necting by  a  succession  of  canals,  the  streams  and  lagoons 
known  as  Pal^lo  Creek,  North  River,  Matanaas  River,  Halifax 
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River,  Hillsborough  Lagoon,  Indian  River,  St.  Lucie  Sound, 
&c.,  which  lay  parallel  to,  and  immediately  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  thus  completing  an  inland  navigation  from 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  to  Cape  Florida ;  but  to  our  view, 
the  route  by  the  river  claims  the  earliest  attention.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  nearly  made  already ;  second,  it  has  abun- 
dance of  water,  which  the  other  has  not,  to  say  nothing  of 
opposing  and  uncertain  tides ;  third,  it  opens  the  centre  of 
the  country,  while  the  other  only  passes  along  the  skirt ;  and 
fourth,  the  St.  Johns  is  inland,  protected  in  time  of  war,  while 
the  other  line  parallel,  might  be  commanded  by  the  guns  of 
an  enemy's  ships. 

But  to  return  to  our  history.  After  the  invasion  by  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe,  in  a  most  perilous  position  was  Don  Manuel 
de  Montiano.  English  ships  of  war,  the  regiment  of  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  militia  of  Georgia,  Carolina,  and  as  he  thought, 
of  Virerinia,  with  countless  bands  of  Indians,  were  preparing 
for  a  deadly  descent  upon  the  devoted  City  for  whose  defence 
he  was  responsible  ]  and  there  stood  he  alone,  with  a  small, 
but  gallant  detachment,  far  away  from  any  Spanish  posses- 
sion, on  an  isolated  place,  surrounded  by  wilderness ;  for  the 
Spaniards  had  in  Florida  simply  three  military  posts,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Marks,  and  Pensacola,,each  distant  from  the 
other,  around  which,  cultivation  was  unknown,  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  people  consequently  still  dependent  upon  foreign 
places  for  daily  food.  To  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  upon  whom 
alone  he  relied  for  aid,  he  poUrtrays  all,  in  appeals  so  earnest 
and  incessant,  that  the  reader  even  at  this  day,  cannot  but 
sympathise  in  his  distresses.  The  answers  are  not  preservqd, 
but  jud^ng  from  others  that  we  have  seen  from  these  haugh- 
ty Spanish  superiors,  we  can  imagine  them  to  have  been  in 
one  of  the  three  usual  laconic  forms.  First,  "Your  requisi- 
tion will  be  attended  to ;"  second,  **I  forwarded  supplies  late- 
ly, and  wonder  why  you  ask  again,  so  soon ;"  or  third,  "We 
are  as  badly  off  ourselves." 

He  intimates  no  apprehension  of  being  vanquished  by  force 
of  arms,  however  numerous  may  be  his  enemy — he  doubts 
not  his  own  power  of  resistance — he  breathes  no  suspicion 
of  the  determined  valor,  devotion,  or  fortitude  of  his  people ; 
but  with  a  population  already  wretched,  surrounded  on  land 
by  hostile  Indians,  and  blockaded  by  sea,  his  proud  spirit 
shrinks  in  prospective,  at  the  thought  of  being  compelled 
when  reduced  by  famine,  to  disgrace  the  service  of  the  King 
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his  Royal  master,  by  the  delivery  of  a  City  and  Province, 
into  the  hands  of  his  country's  foes.  '^Mt  mayor  cuidado," 
sa3rs  he,  '^n  los  viveres,  y  si  estos  no  nos  vienen,  no  ha 
duda,  que  moriromos  &  mano  de  la  hambre."  In  May,  he 
writ^  ^'Si  no  Uegando  aqui  el  socorro,  a  la  mas  tarde,  el  20 
de  Junio,  parece  cosa  naturel,  que  esta  Presidio  perezca." — 
["My  greatest  anxiety  is  for  provisions,  and  if  these  do  not 
come  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  all  die  by  the  hands 
of  hunger."  "If  the  relief  does  not  arrive  here  at  the  latest, 
by  the  20th  of  June,  it  appears  a  thing  natural,  that  this  place 
must  perish,"] 

For  four  years,  there  had  been  no  regular  appropriation  for 
the  maintenance  of  East  Florida,  payment  of  the  troops,  or 
payment  of  persons  employed  by  Government,  the  Governor 
was  without  funds,  and  the  greatest  poverty  prevailed.  Flour 
was  brought  from  Vera  Cruz,  and  St  Domingo,  coming  al- 
ways dilatorily,  like  other  supplies,  in  short  quantities,  and 
at  uncertain  periods.  The  inhabitants,  destitute  of  money, 
and  for  months  closed  in  from  the  world,  were  possessed  in 
the  aggregate  of  but  a  trifling  stock,  and  many  in  their 
wretchedness,  even  before  the  formal  siege,  were  seen  b^- 
ging  their  bread,  from  door  to  door.  In  May,  Montiano  had 
but  213  barrels  of  flour — but  one  month's  supply,  as  the 
service  required  of  him  daily  rations  for  1046  persons.  To 
Cuba  alone  were  his  eyes  directed,  but  relief,  notwithstanding 
his  imploring  urgency,  was  delayed  until  the  presence  of 
British  ships  upon  the  coast,  rendered  the  possibility  of  throw- 
ing it  in,  a  question  more  than  doubtful.  The  six  gallejrs, 
which  in  the  "Life  of  Oglethorpe,"  are  represented  as  getting 
in  a  few  da3rs  before  the  arrival  of  that  General,  got  in  on 
the  14th  of  April,  or  nearly  two  months  previous.  Each 
was  mounted  with  a  midship  gun  (Canon  de  Craxia,)  and 
rendered  most  important  service  during  the  seige. 

^he  Castle  of  St  Augustine,  is  built  of  sofl  stone,  with  foxir  bas- 
tioos,  the  curtain  is  60  yards  in  length,  the  parapet  9  feet  thick,  the 
rampart  20  feet  hi^h,  casemated  undemeatn  for  lodgings,  arched 
over,  and  newly  made  bomb-proof,  and  they  have  been  for  some  time 
working  on  the  covert-way,  which  is  nearly  finished." — Ldfe  of  Og- 
lethorpe^ p.  265. 

The  curtain  of  the  fort  of  St.  Augustine  is  only  about  40 
yards  long,  and  consequently  that  above  described,  would 
cover  an  area  twice  greater  than  the  one  which  did,  and  does 
actually  exist;  the  parapet  is  only  four  and  a  half  feet  thick, 
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not  one-thifd  of  the  casemates  ttrere  then  finished,  and  to  this 
day  none  have  been  made  bomb-proof. 

"This  fort  has  50  pieces  of  cannon  on  it,  16  of  which  are  brass  and 
24  pounders." — Ibid, 

After  making  a  small  unfinished  fort,  so  formidable,  it  was 
but  fair  to  provide  artillery  for  its  defence ;  but  we  are  incli- 
ned to  consider  this  another  exaggeration.  Montiano  wrote 
in  November,  1737,  that  he  found  here  no  artillery  fit  for 
service ;  or  as  he  expresses  it,  not  a  cannon  that  could  stand 
bein^  fired  twenty-four  hours,  nor  does  he  appear  to  h^ive 
received  any,  except  two  24,  two  18,  and  eight  six  pounders, 
which,  came  in  May,  1738,  with  the  six  slug  guns,  subse- 
quently mounted  on  the  galleys  to  replace  six  smaller  guns 
brought  in  them,  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable,  from 
his  writing  ii)  January,  1740,  for  the  exact  number  of  carria- 
fi^es,  corre^nding  to,  and  suitable  for  these  identical  guns  : 
furthermore  he  had  but  thirty-two  artillery-men  and  but  small 
space  for  mounting  guns  which  are  all  "on  the  terre-plein." 

The  fort  of  St.  Augustine  is  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  for  one  in  so  good  preservation,  and  as  persons  are 
prone  to  attach  to  it  an  undue  antiquity,  we  would  state  that 
its  very  plan  shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  commenced 
much  before  1700,  (completed  in  1766.)  It  is  a  small  regu- 
lar polygon^  of  four  equal  curtains,  and  four  equal  bastions, 
(nearly  equal,)  on  flat  ground,  a  little  above  high  water  mark, 
which  served  in  1702  to  shelter  the  inhabitants,  during  the 
time  that  Colonel  Moore  of  Carolina,  (without  artillery)  abor- 
tively took  possession  of  the  town.  In  1737,  Montiano  found 
merely  four  naked  walls,  without  any  out-work  whatever,  or 
rather  three  walls,  for  the  western  curtain,  and  south-west 
bastion  were  completed  by  himself.  The  interior,  was,  as  He 
expresses  it,  without  soul  (sin  alma,)  there  were  merely  some 
dilapidated  buildings,  used  as  store-houses,  supported  by 
props,  and  ascents  to  the  bastions  were  in  a  falling  state. 
He  had  previous  to  Oglethorpe's  second  invasion,  with  the 
labor  of  168  convicts,  sentenced  to  hard  labor,  mostly  from 
Mexico,  (he  calls  them  all  "Gauchenangos,"  a  nickname  for 
Mexicans,)  11  exiles^  and  other  laborers,  in  all  200,  comple- 
ted eight  casemates  (there  are  now  three  times  that  number) 
and  put  the  place  in  some  state  of  defence.  There  was  no 
glacis,,  or  outer  work.  In  August,  1740,  he  was  hurrying  on, 
the  covert- way,  and  a  heavy  shot,  now  seen  low  down  on  the 
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eastern  cuFtain,  shows  that  th6  scarp  was  then  entirely  un- 
protected on  the  water  side.  Paris  of  the  fort,  have  to  this 
day,  been  destined  to  confine  prisoners,  and  many  good  people 
have  discovered  traces  of  the  "Inquisition,"  but  unfortunately 
for  modem  imagination,  the  holy  office  was  not  extended  to 
St.  Augustine,  a  Governor  with  absolute  power  over  the  per- 
sons, and  property  of  every  one,  being  quite  sufficient  inqui- 
sition for  a  small  place.  If  visiters  find  queer-shaped  dark 
chambers,  queerly  situated,  they  should  just  remember  that 
they  are  inside  of  a  polygon — not  of  a  tetragon. 

A  few.  years  since,  a  room  was  discovered,  with  the  door 
walled  up,  on  the  north-east  bastion,  upon  which  it  was  im- 
mediately decided,  that  somebody  had  been  walled  in — an 
idea  very  creditable  to  imagination,  since  it  is  void  of  any 
other  foundation  ;  and  those  shrewd  gentlemen,  who  publish 
their  travels  in  the  newspapers,  have  for  ye^rs  converted  this 
speculation  into  a  fact.  This  room  which  is  the  safest  in  the 
fort,  may  have  been  used  as  a  powder  magazine,  or  the  En- 
glish who  were  twenty  years  in  possession,  may  have  use<J  it 
as  a  black-hole,  a  thing  as  necessary  in  their  garrisons,  as 
d^ly  bread ;  or  if  the  commander,  during  a  bombardment, 
wished  to  enjoy  his  cigar  and  glass  of  wine  with  his  friends 
peaceably,  he  might  here  do  so,  in  comfort.  If  we  remember 
rightly,  old  Ohass^  enjoyed  himself  in  one  ^inailar,  at  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  a  few  years  ago,  until  a  bomb  of  a  mag- 
nitude theretofore  unknown  in  warfare,  broke  in  upon  his 
quiet.  Travellers,  if  not  keen-sightfed,  are  at  least  keen-eared 
mortals,  wonderfully  prone  to  discover  facts,  unknown  to  die 
"oldest  inhabitants."  We  doubt  not  that  a  stranger  might 
know  as  much  of  Herculaneum,  as  the  vine-dresser,  whose 
cottage  stood  over  its  buried  palapes ;  but  the  recorders  of 
flying  tours,  are  apt  to  repeat  on  hearsay,  which  is  not  ad- 
missable  evidence  in  courts  of  law,  and  in  many  cases  should 
be  doubtfully  received  elsewhere. 

However,  in  return  for  dashing  a  vase  of  incipient  mar- 
vellous romance,  of  men  walled  in,  we  will  note  that  seven 
culprits  got  out,  in  1738,  by  one  of  the  same  loofhholes,  that 
Co-a-coo-ch6  (Wild-cat)  escaped  from,  with  20  followers,  in 
1837.  Montiano  was  quite  willing  that  his  bad  subjects 
should  carry  their  good  morals  into  Georgia,  and  stay  there 
to  teach  them — he  Would  not  exchange  runaway  negroes  for 
them ;  but  we  paid  Oo-a-coo-ch6  for  coming  back  with  his 
brethren,  who  within  four  years  after  their  escape,  approached 
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as  new  to  St.  Augustine,  and  killed  more  people,  than  the 
whole  of  Oglethorpe's  army.  It  would  have  been  well,  had 
4h(U  door  been  walled  up. 

''The  town  w  entrenched  with  ten  saicent  angles,  on  each  of  which 
are  some  cannon.  The  number  of  troope  now  there,  are  tiiirteen 
liMadred  and  twenty-four  regulsu^  besides  the  militia  of  the  town, 
and  aXew  Spanish  Indians." — Ibid.  p.  265. 

This  is  totally  incorrect  Very  possibly  the  town  was  not 
entrenched  at  6rf/,  or  but  partially,  for  Montiano  states  ex- 
pressly, when  Oglethorpe  o^ned  his  batteries,  that  it  was  an 
open  field  (campo  abierto,)  with  no  defence  but  the  fort,  and 
shortly  before  be  had  expressed  his  regret,  that  want  of  means 
prevented  him  from  running  a  wall  from  the  fort,  to  the  river 
si.  Sebastion,  north  of  the  City,  a  distance  of  about  five 
hundred  yardis,  where  there  is  now  a  ditch,  and  breastwork. 
In  August,  after  the  departure  of  Oglethorpe,  he  wrote  that 
the  necessity  of  completing  the  covert-way,  prevented  him 
from  commencing  the  equally  important  work,  of  running  a 
line  of  gabions  to  the  same  river.  East  of  the  City  are  no 
remains  of  fortifications — south  and  west,  are  but  the  vestige 
of  a  few  small  redoubts.  . 

Montiano  had  122  n^n,  to  man  the  galleys,  and  only  613 
on  shore,  of  whom  only  462,  were  regulars ;  a  woful  deduc- 
tion from  the  English  accounts,  which  sometimes  range  to 
2,600.    By  his  Retdm  of  the  25th  March,  1740,  they  are 
thus  enumerated : 
^Infantry  of  the  eight  Companies,         -        -        308 
Do.     of  the  GarridDn,       ....      80 
-   Artillery^   -        - 32 

Cavalry, 42 

462 

Militia, -       -         61 

.  Armed  Indians, 60 

Free  Negroes,    -       * 40 

161 

613 
.  (This  ia  exclusive  of  the  eighty  men  at  St  Marks  de  Apa- 
lache.) 

Here  can  be  no  mistake.  Montiano  could  not  much  de- 
ceive his  superior  in  Cuba,  to  whom  this  return  was  made, 
even  had  he  been  inclined  to  under-state  his  force,  and  more- 
over his  interest  was  the  reverse,  for  he  wanted  not  men>  but 
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food  ;  and  complained  of  having  already  too  many  mouths 
to  feed,  namely  1046,  which  included  200  convicts,  and  la- 
bourers, the  crews  of  the  galleys,  troops,  and  all  male  and 
female  connected  with  them,  or  with  the  govemn^ent  service. 
The  total  population  of  St.  Augustine^at  that  time,  that  is  to 
say  the  whole  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed,  old  and  young, 
was  but  little  over  2,400.  Subsequently,  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, 1740,  a  corresponding  return  was  made,  with  a  requisi- 
tion for  394  men,  to  complete  the  number  of  750,  which  the 
place  required,  and  on  the  1st  of  September,  200  dismoun- 
ted dragoons  arrived. 

We  are  thus  precise,  because  nothing  so  confuses  history, 
or  renders  the  narratives  of  campaigns  so  inexplicable,  as 
misrepresentations' in  respect  to  the  number  of  combatants 
respectively  engaged.  Many  of  the  accounts  of  that  last 
battle  of  importance-^ Waterloo,  have  more  than  doubled  the 
number  of  troops,  thit  could  on  that  day,  hi^ve  by  any  pos- 
sibility been  concentrated  on  the  ground.  Probably  the 
lowest  estimate  is  the  most  corre<;t  for  both  parties,  and  this 
can  be  easily  ascertained,  by  a.  reference  to  the  rolls,  or  re- 
turns of  the  regiments.  We  once  knew  of  32  men  cold  in 
death,  for  several  days  awaiting  a  Catholic  burial:  There 
were  hundreds  of  witnesses  who  could  name  them  ,all»  the 
mother,  the  wife,  the  sister,  the  child,  were  there,  claiming 
their  own,  in  the  anguish  of  sudden  bereavement;  yet  this 
32,  was  masrnified  into  300  or  400.r-so  published  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  presently^  came  an  official  te^ti  from 
a  Governor  and  Captain-general,  fixing  the  precisely  ascer- 
tained number,  at  125,  which  report  can  be  now  found  in 
London,  or  by  a  rule  nisi,  wherever  her  Majesty  may  be  in 
England,  and  njiay  serve  as  the  true  authority  of  future  au- 
thors. If  then  we  find  such  variations  in  events  of  our  own 
times,  or  under  our  own  eyes,  what  confidence  can  we  at- 
tach to  the  statements  of  ancient  dajrs,  or  ^listant  countries. 
That  a  body  of  one  thousand  vigorous,  organized  and  disci- 
plined men,  might  cut  its  way  through  300,000  (or  less) 
hastily  drawn  together,  as  We  often  read,  may  be  imagined^ 
especially  if  the  individuals  composing  this  inmiense  mass, 
have  assembled  rather  to  witness  a  fight,  than  to  act  the  part 
of  fighters  y  but  in  countries  where  there  are  no  Pay-master 
Generals,  Quarter-master  Generals,  waggon  train,  dr  stor^ 
of  provisions,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  hordes  very 
frequently  collect,  for  the  certainty  of  but  one  fesult — star- 
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vation.  The  truth  is,  writers  strangely  overlook  the  power 
of  ciphers.  In  themselves  they  are  nothing ;  but  when  pre- 
ceded by  a  positive  numeral,  the  addition  of  one,  or  two, 
sadly  deran^  calculation.  Men  may  be  bom  equal,  but 
they  are  <\a\Xe  unequal  as  mathematicians.  "We  can  admit 
that  Leomdas  had  but  300  at  Thermopylae,  because  we  are 
partial  to  low,  and  probable  estimates ;  but  if  Xerxes  entei^ 
CUeece,  with  one-fifth  of  his  reputed  army,  we  must  at  least 
say,  that  ho'  embarrassed  himself  unnecessarily,  with  quite 
too  tnuch  company,  however  good  it  might  be. 

"On  the  Qjnth  of  May,  1740,  the  General  passed  ov6r  info  Florida, 
wkh  fotir  hundred  select  men  of  his  regiment,  and  a  considerable 
party  of  Indians,  and  on  the  day  followmg,  invested  Diego,  a  smaH 
fort  about  twenty-five  miles  north  of  St.  Augustine." — UmL  p.  268. 

How  comes  this  mistake  in  date?  The  Spanish  Governor, 
in  minute  reports  of  the  9th,  14th,  15th,  and  19th  of  May, 
makes  no  mention  of  Oglethorpe ;  but  he  states  (what  the 
historians  do  pot]  that  two  Ens'lish  ships  of  war  arrived  off 
the  port  of  St.  Augustine  on  me  18th  of  April,  and  that  a 
blockade  had  been  conthiued.  His  galleyis  had  £One  out 
ajgainst  one,  and  finding  her  toe  heavy,  retired,  ana  on  the 
10th  of  Mav,  a  sloop  which  he  had  sent  out  bv  the  bar  of 
Matanzasi  tne  night  previous,  with  six  thousana  dollars,  to 
purchase  flour  at  Gaurico,  St.  Domingo,  was,  to  his  great 
distress,  captured  by  one  of  the  cruisers.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  he  writes  that  Di^o  (not  a  fort  to  be  invested,  but 
merely  the  station  of  a  picket)  was  assailed  by 'fifty  Indians 
who  aid  not  effect  an  entrance,  the  r^)ort  being  brought  by 
ESspinosa's  cattle-keeper ;  and  subsequently  he  states  that  the 
fbrmal  seigne  commenced  on  the  13th.  Now  it  is  impossible 
that  Oglethorpe  passed  a  month  between  Dieg^  and  St  Au- 
gustine, and  equally  impossible  that  the  Spaniard  forgot  the 
day  of  the  month,  when  writing.  At  first  he  thought  of 
meeting  the  enemy,  but  learning  that  they  were  much  supe- 
rior in  forc^  abandoned  the  design — the  detachment  sent 
out,  retired. 

The  next  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Cuba,  sent  by  an  Indian, 
via  St.  Marks,  dated  the  24th  of  June,  is  as  follows.  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  undaunted  spirit,  whicb  fears  nothing 
but  starvation,,  and  continues  asking  for  bread,  amidst  a 
storm  of  something  harder  than  stones.  ^♦Surrender"  belongs 
not  to  this  brave  man's  vocabulary — his  alternatives  are  foc^, 
(HT  death.  * 
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^Afy  L(xrd  {Muy  SefSor  mio,)— 

"CoDaidering  that  in  case  thia  arrives  in  time  to  be  of  any  benefit, 
your  Lordship  may,  with  reflection  upon  its  contents,  take  the  most 
concerted  measures,  I  give  you  notice  that  the  enemy  remains  sta- 
tioned at  this  bar,  and  Siat  of  Matanzas,  and  in  possession  of  the  Is- 
land of  St  Afiastatia,  and  its  watch-tower,  of  all  the  beach  of  SL 
Mateo  (north  point  pf  the  harbour.)  and  maintains  a  casap  at  the 
village  (Pueblo)  of  Moses.  The  shipping  with  which  we  are  block- 
ade(^  consists  of  seven  ships  of  23  to  30  guns,  two  brigs  of  10  or  12 
cuns;  six  schooners,  three  sloops,  and  twelve  launches,  exclusive  of 
boats,  and  launches  belonging  to  the  vessels." — [He  meaiis  on  the 
coast— all  not  having  been  seen ;  he  was  told  that  one  at  the  St 
John's  bar  was  a  50  gun  ship  from  Bermuda.]  . 

"At  this  moment,  which  is  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  firing 
has  commenced  with  a  mortar  of  small  bombs  (grenades  reales)  of 
which  some  shells  have  fallen  into  the  fort,  but  the  most  have  pa^ed 
over  to  the  lines,  and  beyond  them. 

^'I  assure  your  Lordship  that  it  is  impossible  to  sprees  the  confii- 
sion  of  this  place,  for  we  nave  here  no  protection  eaxept  thejbrt,  and 
all  the  rest  is  open  field  (campo  abierto.)  The  famihes  have  aban- 
doned their  houses,  and  come  to  put  themselves  under  the  artillery 
(bajo  la  aictilleria^) — [in  the  fort  we  presume,]  which  ia  pitiable, 
though  nothing  gives  me  anxiety  but  the  want  of  provisions,  and  if 
your  Lordship  for  want  of  competent  force,  cannot  send  relief,  we 
must  all  undubitably  perish.  With  this  intbrmation,  I  am  fissured 
ydur  Lordship  will  excuse  the  hyperboles  in  which  the  conflict  we  are 
m,  may  be  pourtrayed,  arid  hope  you  will  give  every  attention  to 
^measures  conducing  to  relieve  this  eminent  pehl,  as  a  matter  of  such 
moment,  and  of  the  first  service  to  the  King.' 

"I  remain  your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  and  with  assurances  of 
regard,  I  pray  Grod  topreserve  your  Lordship  many  happy  yea^s. 

^St,  Augustine,  of  Ftoridoj  2ith  June,  1740. 

(Signed)  "Manuel  De  Montianq. 

"Sefior  Don  Juan  Ffanciseo  de  Guemes,  y  Horcawta.^ 

IMSS.  of  Moatiano. 

The  celebrated  sortie  on  Moses^  jibout  two  miles  from  the 
City^  is  thvis  described.  There  is  at  present  but  one  house 
on  the  spot,  but  we  know  nof  what  might  hare  been  its  con- 
dition at  that  time.  Montiano,  who  sets  down  all  with  honest 
precision,  Sa3rs,  it  was  capable  of  cdnsiderable  defence.  The 
affair  was  very  sanguinary.  Oglethorpe  confined  himself 
afterwards  to  St.  Anastatia,  the  Carolina  troops  crossed  the 
North  River,  to  a  point  two  or  three  miles  distant,  and  all 
abandoning  the  main  land  continued  their  *fire  from  across 
the  water,  thus  relieving  the  Spaniards  from  all  danger,  on 
their  weakest  side. 

"I  have-  now  to  inform  vour  Lordship,  that  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  25th  of  June,  there  sallied  from  this  place,  300 
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iDfn  to  attack  the  fort  of  Mose«,  which  wasexecated  at  day-break  od 
Sunday  morniDg;  our  people  passing  over  it,  with  the  impetuosity  of 
such  a  violent  charge,  that  it  fell,  leaving  68  dead,  (four  more  were 
found  alter  wards,)  and  34  were  made  prisoners. 

^The.body  of  people  which  maintained  this  place,  was -140  men 
according  \o  some  of  the  prisoners,  and  170  according  to  others. 
They  were  composed  of  one  Company  of  Scotch  militia  (Miliciaaa 
de  Efscosesyof  70  men,  incloding  their  officers,  15  infantry,  40  horse- 
men, and  ^  Indians  Yuches,  and  Yuchises,  with  a  white  man  for 
their  chief.  This  detachment  or  garrison  was  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Palmer,  who  with  one  of  his  sons  was  evidently  lefl  dead  in  the 
action*  An  Indian  prisoner  affirms  positively  that  he  saw  Colonel 
Palmer  dead,  and  his  head  cutoff.  That  he  mfers  that  his  two  sons 
were  dead,  though  he  did  not  see  them  dead  \  because  he  saw  their 
hats  in  the  hands  of  our  people ;  of  whom  ten  have  died — among 
them  the  Ensign,  Don  Joseph  ae  Aguilera.''^-AfiSf/S. 

'^In  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  commander,  observing  the  besieg- 
era  embarrassed  in  their  operations,  began  to  relajL,  sent-  out  a  de- 
tachment of  three  hundred  (six  hundred)  men  against  CoL  Palmer ;. 
who  surprised  hira  at  Fort  Moesa,  and  while  most  of  the  party  lay 
asleep,  cut  them  almost  entirely  to  pieces." — Life  oj  OgletKorpe^ 
p.  269. 

Now  hear  the  Spaniard,  who  subsequently  in  noticing  the 
good  conduct  of  those  under  his  command,  writes  as  follows, 
arid  as  the  translation  involves  military  technicalities  we  in- 
sert the  passaff^,  in  both  lanmiages.  The  truth  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  Seath  of  ten  of  his  men',. for  people  seldom  kill 
each  other  while  asleep ;.  and  it  is  weU  known  that  comm$m- 
ders  never  exaggerate  their  otm,  killed  in  battle,  as  the  di- 
minution of  an  army  can  always  be  accounted  for  by  returns, 
less  disagreeable  to  a  commaqdef's  vanity. 

^l>on  Antonio  Salgado  que  mando  la  salidatle  Moze,  obr6  como 
verdadero  oficial,  aprovechando  que  lee  dieren  la  discarga  para  cor* 
gerlos  disarmados,  con  lo  que,  se  introdujo  en  el  Fuerte  d  su  salvo^^ 
y  16s  paso  por  enoima,sin  embargo  de  ser  el  Fuerte  capaz  de  muchap 
rcsiatentia.^'— A/iS5. 

[^^Don  Antonio  Sal^do  who  comn>anded  the  sortie  on  Moses,  acted 
like  a  true  officer,  taking  the  advantage  of  receiving  their  fire,  that  he 
might  take  them -as  unarmed,  on  which  he  entered  the  fort  safely  and 
overthrew  them,  although  this  Fort  is  papable  of  mucl^  resistence."] 

In  plain  English,  Salgado  charged  at  the  point  of  the  bay- 
onet, and  receiving  the  first  fire,  entered  the  fort  before  its 
defenders  had  time  to  re-load :  which  is  an  evidence  that  the 
Spanish  infantry  of  1740,  were  more  resbhite  than  the  Bri- 
tish in  1775 ;  for  the  latter  at  Bunker  Hill,  could  not  be  urged 
to  the  same  gallantry. 
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*/Some  of  the  Cbiokasaw  Indians,  coming  from  that  fort,  hanng 
met  with  a  Spanianl,  cut  off  his  headf  agreeably  to  their  savage  man- 
ner of  waging  war,  and  presented  it  to  the  General  at  his  camp,  but 
he  rejected  it  with  abhorrence,  calling  them  barbarous  dogs,  and  bid- 
ding them  begone.  At  this  disdainful  behaviour,  however,  the  Chiclca- 
saws  were  o&nded,  declaring  that  if  they  had  carried  the  head  of  an 
Englishman  to  the  French,  thev  would  not  have  treated  them  so,  and 
perhaps  the  General  discoverea  more  human^,  than  good  policy,  by 
It,  for  those  Indians  who  knew  nothing  of  Eairopean  customs,  and 
refinement  of  war,  soon  deserted  him.'^Z^e  of  Oglethorpe^  p.  269. 

This  is  worthy  of  notice  only  for  its  puerility — if  a  fkct, 
it  is  hardly^  worthy  of  a  place  in  history,  nor  is  the  value  of 
the  story  much  enhanced  by  its  absurdity.  It  is  morally  im- 
possible that  the  Indian  could  have  met  with  any  Spaniard 
at  the  time  in  that  quarter.  From  another  Indian  whe  lold 
the  truth  in  other  respects,  we  hear  that  he  saw  the  headless 
body  of  Ck>lonel  Palmer.  This  was  recorded  in  6t  Augus- 
tine from  the  Indian's  mouth  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1740, 
and  we  read  in  a  book  printed,  in  Savanpah  precisely  one 
hundred  years  after,  that  a  head  was  at  that  time  carried  to 
Oglethorpe.  Thus  (without  collusion)  there  being  but  one 
head,  ana  one  body  to  join  together,  it  would  not  te  unnatu- 
ral to  suppose  that  qiki  Indian,  with  the  usual  artful  cupidity 
of  his  race  presenleda  head  anything  but  Spanish,  which  the 
General  could  not  behold  without  emotion.  After  killing  a 
man,  decapitation  adds  little  to  the  inhumanity,  but  the  prac- 
tice happehs  to  be  precisely  one  of  those  ^^refinements  of 
war,*'  which  the  Indians  have  learned  from  Europeans,  for 
among  themselves  a  scalp,  more  easy  of  transportation,  was 
a  fuU  certificate  that  an  enemy  was  butchered.  We  mttst 
also  protest  against  the  insinuation  upon  the  French,  because 
of  all  nations  who  have  usurped  the  inheritance  of  the  W^- 
em  worid,  they  have  the  least  to  answer  either  for  injuries 
inflicted  "upon  Indians,  or  bad  practices  taught  them.  Thus 
do  we  adopt  the  foplish  stories  of  prejudk^  British  writers, 
and  waste  our  talents  in  defending  or  excusing,  the  errors  of 
weak  or  bad  men  who  by  chance  once  controlled  the  desti- 
nies of  these  States. 

The  strength  of  Oglethorpe's  force  was  variously  stated 
by  the  prisoners,  at  from  1500  to  2^00  men,  who  said  th^t 
Oglethorpe  would  keep  the  militia  a  year,  if  necessary,  though 
only  enlisted  for  four  months ;  but  nothmg  daunted,  the  ener- 
getic Montiano,  on  the6th  of  July,  continues :    < 
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"From  the  beginning  of  the  fire  up  to  this  day  they  have  thrown 
122  small  bombs  (grenades  reales)  and  31  grenades,  from  which, 
fflory  to  the  Lord,  we  have  received  no  corpond  injury.  On  the  Is- 
uind  of  Anastatia,  they  have  a  battery  of  5  guns,  tmee  of  18,  and 
two  of  6  pounders,  the  first  to  batter  the  fort  and  town,  and  the  others 
for  tiie  galleys,  and  with  them  they  make  incessant  fire ;  but  ours 
answers  them,  and  wq  are  informed  that  they  receive  more  damage 
than  ourselves." 

"On  the  first  day  of  the  month,  they  beat  a  call  with  a  white  flag, 
and  sent  us  three  letters,  which  comprehends  the  demand  which  your 
Lordship  will  see  by  their  tenor.  We  answered  them  in  the  form  vou 
will  also  see  by  the  enclosure ;  and  from  that  day  they  have  nred 
with  more  impetuosity,  but  vainly,  for  it  appears  that  God  rsays  the 
pious  soldier]  nas  given  more  certain  direction  to  our  fire." — MSS, 

The  author  of  the  "Life  of  Oglethorpe,"  following  the 
usually  received  account,  thus  closes  the  canmaign.  It  is 
the  same  that  one  writer  has  copied  verbatim  from  another, 
for  one  hundred  years,  and  therefore  has  the  force  of  pre- 
scription, if  nothing  else : 

"About  the  same  time,  the  vessels  stationed  at  Maianzas  bar,  (15 
miles  south,)  being  ordered  off,  some  small  ships  from  Havana,  with 
provisions,  cmd  a  reinforcement  of  men,  got  into  St.  Augustine,  by  that 
narrow  channel,  to  relieve  the  garrison ;  a  pady  of  Creeks  having 
surprised  one  of  their  small  boats,  brought  four  Spanish  prisoners  to 
the  General  who  informed  him,  that  the  garrison  had  received  seven 
hundred  men,  and  a  large  supply  of  provisions." — Life  of  Ogle- 
thorpe^ p.  270. 

'^Last  ef  all  the  General  himself,  sick  of  a  fever,  and  his  regiment 
worn  out  with  fati^ue^  and  rendered  unfit  for  duty,  by  the  flux,  with 
sorrow  an4  regret,  followed,  and  reached  Frederica  a1>out  the  10^  of 
July,  174a" 

"And  now  that  we  are  weU  acquainted  with  the  scene  of  operations, 
tpe  must  befUled  with  wonder,  that  General  Oglethorpe  should  have 
been  able  with  his  four  hundred  remaining  soldiers  and  a  few  faithful 
Indians,  to  make  good  his  retreat  to  Frederica,  not  only  without  loss, 
but  witnout  pursmt,  before  an  enemy,  of  three  times  lus  number." — 
Ibid,  p.  271. 

So  reads  the  English  version  from  Doctor  Hewatt,  and 
others.  Now  turn  to  the  Spanish,  dated  28th  of  July,  1740. 
We  have  before  stated  Montiano's  force,  which  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, received  no  reinforcement,  and  that  the  provisions  did 
not  get  in,  till  after  the  siege  was  raised. 

"On  the  6th  of  the  present  month  I  informed  your  Lordship,  by  the 
Adjutant  Don  Juan  Jacinto  Rodriguez,  of  what  had  then  occurred 
On  the  night  of  the  day  subsequent,  (the  7th  of  July,)  Louis  Gomez 
arrived  at  thk  place,  with  intelligence  that  he  leil  within  the  bar  of 
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llfytquUoj  (70  miles  aouth,)  three  tloope.  one  mall  doop,  aod  two 
schooners,  with  provisions  sent  by  your  Lordship,  in  charge  of  Joan 
de  Oxeda,  and  addressed  to  the  Cwptsin  Don  Manuel  de  vDlasante. 
The  pleasure  with  which  I  received  this  news,  is  indescribable ;  but 
the  joy'  subsisted  but  a  short  time  in  my  heart;  for  I  was  also  infor- 
med, that  when  Pedro  Chepuz,  and  the  French  sloop  in  which  the 
pilot  came,  arrived  off  this  bar,  she  was  seen  and  chased  by  an  En- 
glish ship,  and  brig,  which  did  no  harm,  but  got  notice  of  our  provi- 
sions, and  their  halting  place.  At  the  same  time  came  a  deserter 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  who  said  that  at  night,  it  being  spring  tides^ 
it  was  the  intention  of  General  Offlethorpe,  to  make  an  attack,  by  sea 
and  land.  On  this  I  suspended  &e  plan  I  had  fixed  on  for  bringmg 
the  provisions,  little  by  httle,  and  thought  only  how  I  should  resjs^ 
whatever  attempts  his  pnde  and  arrogance  might  undertake ;  but  the 
days  of  opportunity,  (spring  tides,)  passed,  without  his  executing  his 
idea,  and  i  turned  my  eyes  to  our  supplies." 

"On  the  20th  the  enemy  raised  his  camp,  and  went  off  in  a  precipi- 
tate and  shameful  flight ;  and  1  deq>atched  promptly  an  order  to  our 
sloop,  that  if  they  saw  the  coast  clear,  to  make  their  voyage,  entering 
by  tne  bar  of  Matanzas,  which  they  accomplished,  on  the  25tb,  and 
have  now  finished  discharging." 

"1  assure  your  Lordship^  that  I  cannot  arrive  a<  a  compre^i^tmsn  of 
the  conduct^  or  rules  of  this  General ;  for  I  am  informed  bv  at  least 
twelve  deserters  from  him,  that  his  camp  was  composed  or  370  men 
of  his  regiment,  600  militia  of  Carolina^  130  Indians,  and  200  sailors 
armed,  and  encamped  on  the  Island  or  St  Anastatia,  and  as  many 
more  sailors  for  the  management  of  the  sloops,  schooners,  ana 
launches.  My  wonder  is  ine:rmessible  that  this  ^ntleman  (caballero) 
should  make  his  retreat  with  such  precipitation,  as  to  leave  aban- 
doned, four  6  pounders  on  the  battery  of  St  Mateo,  one  schooner,  two 
kegs  of  gunpowder,  several  muskets,  smd  fowling  pieces, — set  fire  to 
a  quantity  of  provisions,  such  as  boxes  of  bacon,  cheese,  lard,  dried 
beef, — to  a  schooner,  and  an  excellent  mortar  carriage ;  besides  many 
things  that  have  profited  the  Indians,  and  galUes,  which  have  had  the 
fortune  to  encounter  several  barrels  of  flour,  and  lard^  and  some  pork." 

"The  formal  siege  has  contmued  38  days,  countmg  firom  the  13th 
of  June,  to  the  20th  of  Jul3r,  and  the  fire  of  the  batteries  27  days,  from 
the  24th  of  June,  to  the  said  20th  of  July.  The  batteries  were  three; 
one,  the  Poza  on  the  Island  of  St  Anastatia,  of  four  18  and  one  nine 
pounder,  another  on  the  point  of  the  hammock  on  said  Island,  of  two 
18  pounders,  and  the  other  on  point  St  Mateo,  of  seven  6  pounders, 
five  of  iron,  and  two  of  brass.  The  mortars,  and  small  mortars  were 
thirty-four.  Two  of  half  quintal,  and  two  of  about  a  quintal  The 
thirUr  small  mortars,  were  what  the  deserters  call  cohorns,  for  throw- 
ing hand  grenades,  and  others  for  those  of  ten  or  twelve  pounds."— 
MSS,  ofMontiano. 

The  Governor  renders  eohoms  (named  from  the  Flemish 
engineer)  **CHernas  de  vaca** — caw-horns  (the  deserter  pro- 
bably so  pronounced  the  word.)  Ram's  horns,  were  the  artil- 
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lery  which  demolished  the  walls  of  Jericho.  Supposing  a 
similar  error  in  translation,  in  that  case,  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder  would  be  more  andent  than  we  imagine* 

Montiano  compliments  his  people  highly  for  their  zeal,  and 
patient  endurance,  in  maintaining  the  place  for  the  King, 
states  that  not  one  deserted,  and  his  loss  in  the  defence  at  only 
two  killed,  and  two  wounded.  This  last  may  be  received 
with  slight  distrust,  but  it  is  evident  his  loss  could  not  have 
been  great,  and  as  the  officer  bearing  the  despatch,  would  be 
questioned  in  Cuba,  too  great  a  variance  from  truth  would 
have  been  imprudent.  The  fort  would  hold  every  body,  no 
bombs  fell  there,  and  the  cannon  injured  nothing  but  the 
parapet.  Believing  that  there  could  be  no  ^^auiet  or  liberty^ 
80  long  as  Oglethorpe  remained  in  command,"  he  sajrs: 

'^This  would  be  the  moment  to  exterminate  General  Oglethorpe, 
with  his  regiment,  and  force  him  to  abandon  Cxeorgia,  with  a  force 
but  a  little  stronger  than  I  have  here,  for  his  troope  are  disgusted,  and 
Carolina  would  afford  but  tardy  silccors,  on  account  of  the  same  di8«> 
pleasure,  and  for  fear  of  their  negroes." — MSS. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  invasion  of  Florida  by  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe,  according  to  the  preserved  records  of  his 
opponent,  who  on  the  ^und,  wrote  down  what  he  saw,  or 
heard,  in  a  spirit  of  candor,  fully,  and  explicitly,  not  to  deceive 
his  superior,  but  to  keep  him  informed  of  the  true  condition 
of  his  dependency.  A  publication  like  this,  might  have  been 
less  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  our  colonial  forefathers,  than 
their  own  more  flattering  narrations,  but  those  dajrs  are  pas- 
sed away,  and  those  who  are,  or  who  may  become  citizens  of 
Florida,  though  they  be  sons  of  Georgia,  or  Carolina,  must 
be  naturally  interested  in  her  by-gone  annals,- and  justly  de> 
sirous  that  they  should  hold  their  proper  rank  in  the  history 
of  our  common  country.  The  country  of  our  adoption,  be- 
comes as  dear  to  us  as  the  land  of  our  birth. 

St.  Augustine  is  situated  on  a  flat  point  of  land,  bounded 
on  the  west  and  south  by  the  St.  Sebastian  River  and  marshes, 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Matanzas 
River,  about  a  mile  wide,  which  separates  it  from  the  narrow 
Island  of  St  Anastatia,  round  the  north  point  of  which,  is  the 
outlet  to  the  ocean.  The  neck,  from  the  fort  on  the  Matan- 
zas, to  the  St.  Sebastian,  Is  about  600  yards  wide,  perfectly 
level,  and  completely  under  the  artillery ;  still  by  an  imme- 
diate, vigorous  assault,  simultaneous  by  sea  and  land,  Ogle- 
thorpe miglU  have  taken  the  place,  but  it  would  have  been 
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literally  ^^gtierra  hasta  el  cuchUUP — war  to  the  knife ;  for 
the  Spaniards  were  prepared  to  defend  themselves  like  men 
who  neither  ask  nor  expect  quarters.  He  might,  by  ap* 
proaches,  have  erected  batteries  on  the  land  side,  sufficiently 
proximate  to  batter  down  the  fort,  the  only  protection  and 
refuge  of  the  people,  as  it  was  on  the  land  side  a  mere  shell 
without  defences  ;  but  the  intrepid  sortie  on  Moses,  showed 
that  the  Spanish  infantry,  had  not  then  forgotten  the  lessons 
of  their  great  Captain  (Gonsalo  de  Cordova,)  and  that  men 
in  trenches  would  be  hardly  safe  in  their  vicinity.  The  po- 
sition on  St.  Anastatia,  from  whence  the  fire  was  directed 
against  the  only  part  of  the  fort  capable  of  much  resistance, 
it  being  the  only  side  casemated,  though  too  distant  for  effec- 
tive operations,  was  a  safe  one  to  threaten  daily  annoyance, 
and  await  the  tardy  reduction  by  lingering  famine.  The 
ships  of  war,  cruised  without  molesting.  Of  the  Carolina 
militia,  Montiano  knew  little,  no  deserters  came  from  them, 
they  were  hidden  by  the  sand-hills  of  the  Point,  and  too  fer 
distant  to  do  him  injury.  In  the  end,  Oglethorpe's  expecta- 
tions were  defeated  by  the  early  vigilant  precautions  of  Mon- 
tiano, and  timely  arrival  of  supplies.  The  season  was  the 
hottest  in  the  year,  and  that  sickness  prevailed  extensively 
amon^  the  English  troops,  is  too  evident,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  human  bones,  a  solemn  record  of  war's  conse- 
quences, which  recent  encroachments  of  the  sea,  have  left 
exposed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uieir  encampment  A 
speedy  retreat  remained  alone  to  be  executed,  which  could  be 
easily  effected,  by  crossing  to  the  north  point,  in  the  night, 
unperceived  by  the  Spaniards,  and  getting  far  on  the  road  to 
the  St.  John's  Kiver,  along  a  smooth  hard  beach,before  it  was 
discovered.  Oglethorpe,  like  Moore,  thirty-eight  years  previ- 
ous, found  not  a  strong  place ;  but  like  him,  was  opposed  by 
the  patient  fortitude  o?  a  determined  people. 

Montiano  reaped  no  laurels  on  a  bloody  field,  but  he  pro- 
tected his  people  from  injury,  and  by  the  exercise  of  singular 
discretion,  preserved  a  province  for  his  country. 

The  biographer  of  Oglethorpe  wonders  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retire,  unmolested  ;  while  Montiano  wonders  that 
he  retired  at  all.  "No  acabo  de  comprehender  la  conducta, 
ni  reglas  de  este  General,"  says  the  astonished  Spaniard,  who 
still  anticipating  an  attack  by  sea,  was  too  wary  to  send  out 
his  small  force  in  pursuit  of  mgitives.  But  why  be  troubled 
because  an  abortive  campaign  in  Florida  came  to  a  blood- 
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less  termination,  a  century  ago  1    Have  we  not  seen  a  perfect 
shower  of  campaigns  in  Florida  within  a  few  years,  profuse 
beyond  precedent  m  all  ordinary  expenditures,  and  equally 
economical  beyond  precedent,  in  the  article  of  blood  ?    We 
have  seen  less  than  five  thousand  Indians,  counting  men, 
women,  and  children,  give  employment  for  nearlv  seven 
years,  to  an  average,  we  may  almost  say,  of  five  tnousand 
fitting  men ;  and  so  dispose  of  themselves,  as  to  be  multi- 
plied into  more  armies  of  from  60,  to  600  warriora,  and  under 
more  Chiefs  and  "Kings,"  than  could  be  fiimished  by  the 
most  powerfiil  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.    In  1840,  the 
remainder  of  these  Indians,  after  disregarding  over  6,000 
men,  composing  the  best  appointed  army  the  United  States 
ever  sent  into  the  field,  provided  with  every  modem  facility, 
and  convenience,  commenced  pelding  to  bribes  of  various 
amounts,  (only  one  exceeded  $6,000.)    Thus  the  purse  ac- 
complished, what  the  sword  could  not,  and  they  who  for 
years  had  foiled  armies  and  Grenerals, ' 
and  the  ready  agents  of  a  Paymaster.    ] 
ing  of  Europeans  in  the  Western  world, 
has  fought  more  desperately,  ferociousl 
successfolly,  than  those  of  East  Florida, 
the  adventurous  De  Soto,  and  those  of  IS 
ever  resisted  the  occupation  of  the  count: 
who  ventured  within  their  power.    Agai 
our  nation,  they  have,  since  1836,  thou 
handful,  committed  more  murders,  and  g 
than  their  ancestors  when  in  strength,  a 
punity. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Montiano,  to  appear  formidable,  and 
keep  the  English  ignorant  of  his  true  strength.  In  1738  he 
sent  an  Indian  spy  to  Colonel  Cochran  commanding  at 
Frederica,  who  told  him  that  he  would  give  $60  each  for  the 
scalps  of  Spaniards,  and  made  many  inquiries  about  Florida, 
especially  if  there  was  much  money  (mucha  plata)  there  ? 
To  which  the  Indian  impudently  replied,  that  it  was  very 
abundant,  because  the  King  paid  his  troops  every  month, 
(they  had  not  been  fairly  "paid  for  two  years.)  When  a 
Lieutenant  of  Oglethorpe's  regiment,  (Romaldo  Demere,) 
came  with  a  deputation,  respecting  runaway  slaves,  &c.  in 
April,  1739,  Montiano  thinking  them  spies,  took  care  they 
should  see  little,  and  managed  to  land  them  in  a  launch,  with 
some  specie,  and  22  convicts,  which  he  describes  as  having 
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opportunely  arrived  from  Havana.  The  Lieutenant  inquired 
what  people  those  were  with  chains  on  their  legs ;  to  which 
the  Governor  replied,  they  were  persons  sentenced  to  hard 
labor,  (of  whom  he  bad  two  hundred,  and  expected  more,) 
with  whom  the  King  forti6ed  his  cities,  without  expenMe^ 
since  he  had  simply  to  feed  and  shelter  them.  At  the  same 
time  there  came  a  big,  frightful-looking,  painted  Indian,  (may 
horroroso  de  corpulentos  y  embijados,)  who  inquired  of  the 
strangers  whether  they  had  many  Indians,  and  in  return  said, 
that  at  the  South  there  were  so  many,  that  even  their  villa- 
ges could  not  be  counted ;  that  tliey  were  great  warriors, 
many  of  them  having  several  gun-shot  wounds,  and  that 
they  only  gave  quarter  to  those  who  knew  the  Catholic 
creed  I 

The  criminal  law  of  the  Spanish  possessions  is  most 
promptly  administered,  by  a  summary  process  before  a  sort 
of  civil  Court  Martial,  where  the  testimony  of  the  accused 
himself,  and  witnesses,  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and  sen- 
tence found.  The  proceedings  are  then  transmitted  to  the 
Governor,  or  Captain-General,  who  refers  them  to  a  man 
learned  in  the  law,  styled  the  "Auditor  de  Guerra,"  who,  ha- 
ving seen  that  they  are  correct  in  form,  refers  them  back, 
and  his  Excellency,  if  satisfied,  confirms  the  sentence.  The 
rogue  of  the  morning,  is  a  laborer  on  some  public  work  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  chain  on  his  leg,  to  be  driven  in  a  gang, 
till  his  time  expires.  Idle  loiterers,  having  no  visible  means 
of  livelihood,  such  as  are  familiarly  known  among  us  by  a 
new-coined  name,  are  sent  to  serve  his  majesty  in  the  army. 
Though  somewhat  oppressive  to  the  subject,  we  are  not  quite 
certain  that  auch  a  tribunal  might  not  be  of  service  in  other 
places.  We  know  of  a  country  where  his  majesty  of  Spain 
might,  by  its  provisions,  during  the  few  past  years,  have  re- 
cruited an  army,  very  respectable, — in  numbers,  we  mean, 
for  we  would  not  touch  upon  character. 

Montiano  sent  the  son  of  the  commandant  of  St.  Marks, 
at  the  father's  request,  to  Havana,  to  be  placed  in  the  ranks, 
detailing  minutely  his  peccadilloes,  which  we  should  cot 
short  by  calling  him  a  young  profligate.  This  was  emphati* 
cally  going  to  the  "school  of  the  soldier."  We  know  notitt 
effect  on  the  reformation,  or  teaching  of  morals,  but  from 
what  we  have  seen  resulting  with  many  youths,  after  a  high- 
ly finished,  expensive  education,  we  can  say  that  it  is  not 
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costly,  and  some  might  profit  in  it,  as  much  as  they  have  pro- 
fited in  more  exalted  schools. 

After  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  confirmed  her  Ameri- 
can possessions,  with  the  loss  of  her  European  provinces, 
Spain  appears  to  have  neglected  Florida,  until  jealousy  was 
aroused  by  the  establishment  of  the  Georgia  colonies,  which 
she  considered  an  encroachment  upon  her  territory.  Mon- 
tiano  erected  the  present  fort  of  St  Marks,  (de  Apalache,) 
and  laid  out  lands  in  the  neighborhood  for  two  hundred  fa- 
milies, which  the  king  intended  to  send  from  Gallicia,  though 
they  probably  never  came.  The  vestiges  of  redoubts,  culti- 
vation and  settlements  in  that  region,  are  undoubtedly  the 
establishments  destroyed  by  Colonel  Moore  of  Carolina,  in 
1705;  and  were  simply  ^'missions,"  where  Spanish  priesfs 
were  civilizing,  Aumontztng-  and  christianizing  the  wild  men 
of  the  forest.  Indian  tradition  claims  all  this  wilful  destruc- 
tion for  its  own  race,  and,  disclaiming  the  aid  of  white  men 
in  a  work  so  commendable,  says  that  it  was  accomplished 
by  the  combination  of  a  vast  many  tribes,  after  two  years 
preparation.  The  savage  of  this  day,  as  if  conscious  the 
guilt  is  unatoned,  superstitiously  avoids  Fort  St  Louis,  against 
every  inducement  "I  know  it  is  foolish,"  he  will  say,  "but 
should  any  misfortune  befal  our  tribe,  they  would  consider 
me  the  cause,  and  kill  me  for  having  provoked  the  vengeance 
of  the  great  spirit.*'  Why  is  this  ancient  redoubt  (about  two 
miles  west  of  Tallahassee)  called 
of  history  was  more  probably  th( 

Whatever  be  our  abstract  idea 
as  a  rule  of  Christian  faith,  the  in 
lemn  ritual  possesses  a  most  im| 

minds  of  an  untutored  race.  In  Canada,  there  are  villages 
where  the  priest  is,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  only  residing 
white  man.  Often,  at  day-break,  have  we  seen  the  Indians, 
men  and  women,  leave  their  houses  noiselessly,  each  with  a 
snow-white  blanket  over  the  head,  and,  repairing  to  their 
spacious  church,  kneel  in  prayer  and  adoration  before  their 
Maker ;  and,  in  gazing  on  that  lowly,  breathing  throng,  we 
have  asked  ourselves,  *ls  not  this  humble  offering  as  grateful 
to  the  Most  High,  as  the  more  costly  tribute  of  a  more  richly 
dressed,  more  intellectual,  but  less  impressively  devout  as- 
sembla^  ?" 

The  incursion  of  Colonel  Moore,  was  undoubtedly  consi- 
dered''glorious"  by  our  forefathers;  but  now  that  the  un- 
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tamed  spirits  of  scattered  Indian  bands,  have  been  congrega- 
ted by  us  into  nations  in  the  West,  may  there  not  be,  some 
day,  an  outbreak,  which  will  cause  men  to  think  it  bad  be€» 
more  fortunate  if  the  lonely  priest  (who,  as  the  only  white 
man,  came  singly  forth,  bare-footed,  with  the  heroic  devo> 
tion  which  has  ever  characterised  the  Catholic  Indian  mis- 
sionary, to  ask  mercy  for  his  people,)  had  been  permitted  to 
remain,  a  teacher  of  peace,  piety  and  agricultural  industry, 
among  rude  red  men,  who,  in  the  century  and  a  half  that 
has  elapsed,  have  learned  from  us  far  too  little,  except  otir 
worst  propensities.  Trees  now  grow  on  St  Louis,  the  cot- 
ton plant  spreads  over  the  foundations  of  churches,  and  sym- 
bols of  the  crucifixion  are  turned  up  by  the  rough  plough- 
share. 

As  a  nation,  we  do  small  justice  to  Spain,  or  her  descen- 
dants.   In  our  pride  at  the  unparalleled  harmony  of  our  li- 
beral institutions,  three  quarters  of  a  century  after  a  success- 
ful revolution,  we  look  with  derision  at  infant  republics,  just 
emerged  from  chaos,  forgetful  that  our  principles  of  repub- 
licanism were  brought  over  and  established  by  the  first  emi- 
grants, who  flew  from  tyranny  at  home.     We  grew  up,  not 
by  the  fostering  care  of  England,  but  through  her  neglect; 
and  in  throwing  ofi*  her  yoke,  efiected  little  inun^iate 
changCf  beyond  removing  the  supreme  power  from  London, 
where  it  was  not  responsible,  to  our  own  capitals,  where  it 
could  be  made  so.    Those  foundations  of  liberty  and  equali- 
ty, our  town  and  country  administrations,  our  customs  and 
our  fundamental  laws,  remained  as  they  were,--one  State 
Constitution  remained  unchanged  till  last  year.    Our  demo- 
cratic republic  is  not  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  but  the 
result  of  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  who,  like  Moses, 
profiting  on  his  knowledge  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, brought  with  them  all  the  political  experience  of  the 
old  world,  and  established  it,  without  its  crudities,  in  the  new. 
Questions  of  right  and  government,  still  undefined  and  per- 
plexing to  the  wisest  and  most  profound  of  Europe,  were 
fixed  and  made  immutable  on  the  shores  of  America,  by 
humble  and  unlearned  men,  more  than  two  centuries  ago. 
Our  Constitution  was  not  the  commencement  of  an  experi- 
ment, but  its  triumph. 

Every  Spanish  possession,  on  the  contrary,  was  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  court  of  Spain.  The  government 
was  called  '^paternal,"  and  when  thai  departed  without  leav* 
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ing  a  ^witr  directory*  what  more  nataral  than  that  diere 
should  be  disputes  respectinglhe  inheritaiM^e^peelally  where 
as  in  Mahometan  countries,  the  rules  of  political  succession 
remained  to  be  defined.  Could  the  people,  after  tbrowina 
down  one  absolute  despot,  submit  to  another  who  usurped 
his  place?  Of  other  forms  of  government  they  were  igno- 
rant, nor  could  ardent  patriots,  profound  in  history  and  deep 
reading  of  political  science,  put  in  immediate  practice  sys- 
tems which  they  had  only  studied,  but  of  which  they  had 
never  seen  the  practical  operation.  Let  us  rather  speak  kind- 
ly  encouragement  to  the  southern  brethren  of  our  great  Fa- 
mily of  Republics,  and  hope  that  the  sad  experience  of  past 
vicissitudes,  will  lead  to  the  more  speedy  establishment  of 
constitutional  governments,  upon  thneir  eternal  foundations. 
We  are  all  Americans, — children  of  abew  world, — reserved 
for  the  most  exalted  development  of  humanity. 

And  Spain ! — who  ever  mentions  her  in  connection  with 
our  revolution  7  Yet  Spain,  prostrate  and  forgotten  as  she 
now  is,  aided  in  that  glorious  cause.  The  husbandman  may 
not,  as  he  turns  the  sod  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  free« 
dom's  martyrs,  find  the  bones  of  Spaniards  co-roingled  with 
those  of  Frenchmen  and  Americans ;  but  who  can  tell  how 
far  the  coalition  of  Spain  with  France  hastened  the  admission 
of  our  independence  by  an  obstinate  monarch,  so  long  rigid- 
ly determined  against  the  humiliating  act?  Spain  was  then 
a  naval  power ;  she  had  fleets  upon  the  ocean, — ^the  day  of 
Trafalgar  had  not  come, — England  was  then,  as  now,  in  the 
words  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  posted  all  over  the  world, 
and  weak  at  every  point ;  and  what  could  be  more  politic, 
than  to  relinquish  possessions  already  lost,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve others  which  yet  remained.  Spain  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  regain  Florida,  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  while 
France  could  not  regain  Canada,  also  lost  twenty  years  be- 
fore. Florida  is  now  ours.  Canada  may  be— when  we 
want  it. 

The  history  of  Fk>rida,  always  wet  with  the  blood  of  her 
invaders,  is  singularly  terrible  and  eventful.  No  portion  of 
the  Union  has  been  th^  scene  of  such  continued  change,  vio- 
lence and  desolation.  Ponce  de  Leon  first  came  to  seek  the 
waters  of  life,  and  found  them  not    De  Soto  followed  for 

Eld,  but  found  none.    Narvaez,to  be  driven  back  with  the 
8  of  his  men,  and  be  never  heard  of  more.    The  very  In- 
dians among  whom  he  wandered,  were  soon  after  annihilated 
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by  other  tribes.  The  first  colony  of  FrenchmeD  was  mas- 
sacred by  Spaniards,  and  these  Spaniards  were  massacred  by 
Frenchmen.  St.  Augustine  was  founded  in  1565,  to  be  pil- 
laged by  the  licensed  plunderer,  Drake.  Early  in  the  18th 
century,  and  about  the  middle,  the  English,  and  Indians  in 
their  interest,  overran  the  land.  In  1763,  the  Spaniards  left, 
because  it  was  ceded  to  England.  Twenty  years  afterwards, 
the  English  (who  had  introduced  many  improvements,  and 
agriculture  upon  an  extended  scale,)  left,  because  it  was  re- 
ceded to  Spain.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  In- 
dians again  possessed  the  country.  In  1812,  the  so-called 
"patriot  war,"  an  invasion  from  Georgia,  broke  up  all  the 
planters.  In  1821,  the  cession  to  the  United  States  again 
changed  the  inhabitants.  To  crown  all,  in  1835,  when  all 
was  onward  and  flourishing,  what  should  be  designated  the 
"preposterous"  war,  commenced.  A  mere  handful  of  In- 
dians, who,  all  united,  could  not  have  withstood  a  single  re- 
giment, reversing  the  maxim  that  "wars  to  be  short,  must  be 
vigorous  and  terrible,"  by  a  skilful,  terrible  and  bold  begin- 
ning, worthy  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  (the 
end,  not  the  means,)  acquired  a  confidence,  which  enabled 
them  for  more  than  six  years  to  elude  and  harrass  armies, 
and  threaten  destruction  to  every  isolated  household,  till 
monuments  of  fire  and  blood  marked  their  ferocity  in  every 
quarter. 

These  tragedies  are  now  ended.  Government,  in  1842, 
granted  200,000  acres  of  land,  in  lots  of  160  acres  each,  to 
new  settlers,  to  be  selected  where  they  choosd,  any  where 
south  of  latitude  29.30,  and  hundreds  from  this  and  neigh- 
boring States  have  wended  their  way,  not  as  of  yore,  embo- 
died m  arms,  to  carry  war  and  devastation,  but  clothed  in 
the  habiliments  of  peace,  to  advance  that  common  prosperity 
which  men  once  went  to  destroy.  East  Florida,  to  which 
this  article  particularly  bears  relation,  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  and  though  the  quantity 
of  land  fit  for  cultivation  is  comparatively  small,  still  there  is 
abundance  for  a  large  population,  and  the  remainder  wiO 
furnish  perpetual  pasture  for  immense  herds,  which  can 
multiply  without  any  cost  to  the  owner.  Nearly  surrounded 
by  coast,  and  peculiarly  covered  by  water,  fish  and  shell-fish 
are  as  abundant  and  various,  as  though  never  disturbed  by 
the  hand  of  man.  Game  must  continue  plentiful,  for  im- 
mense open  pine  forests  will  long  remain  untouched  by  the 
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woodman's  axe.  With  salt  water  on  both  sides,  and  con- 
stant breezes,  heat  is  moderate  in  summer ;  and  though  sick- 
ness ever  attends  the  first  settlement  of  a  new  country,  pro- 
bably no  Southern  State  is  equally  salubrious.  Attracted 
by  the  bounty  of  land,  many  of  the  settlers  of  this  year  have 
gone  scantily  provided  with  necessaries,  but  it  is  believed 
they  are  only  pioneers  of  others  with  more  extended  means, 
who  cannot  fail  to  benefit  by  a  tropical  climate,  under  our 
own  government  and  laws,  capable  of  producing  nearly  all 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  abundance  of  ports  and  land- 
ing-places, forbids  that  East  Florida  should  ever  contain  any 
one  town  of  much  magnitude,  (unless  a  ship-canal  should 
ever  create  a  commercial  centre,)  concentrating  point  for 
large  speculations,  or  field  for  sudden  wealth ;  but  to  the 
man  of  moderate  desires,  who  would  fulfil  his  destiny  on 
earth  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  best  gifts  which  Nature  be- 
stows on  those  who  seek  her  favor,  this  region  of  balmy 
airs  and  nearly  perpetual  summer,  offers  every  reasonable 
inducement  May  that  which  has  thus  far  been  the  gladia- 
torial arena  of  carnage  and  discord,  become,  henceforth,  the 
permanent  abode  of  calm  security  and  tranquil  happiness. 
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Art«  v.— BIilton's  Genius — ^Imitation  and  usb  of  the 
Moderns. 

1.  An  Eisay  on  MiUan^s  imitation  and  use  of  the  Moderm. 
By  Wm.  Lander,     1760. 

S.  Sarootis.  Carmen.  Auctore  P.  Jacobo  Masbnio.  Co- 
logne: 1644.  Londini;  et  venit  Pariis,  Apud  J.Bar- 
Bou:  1771. 

8.  Poemata  Sacra  Andrea  Ramsm  Pagtoris  EdinburgenL 
Edinburgi:  1683.    Gentlemen's  Magazine :  1747. 

4.  Hugonis  OroHi  Adamtu  exul.  Tragoddia.  Edition  of  the 
Hague:  1601.    Gentleman's  Magazine :  1747. 

5.  The  Life  of  MUtan :  with  conjectures  an  the  or^n  of  Pcb- 
radise  ijost    By  Wh.  Hayley,  Esq.    London :  1796. 

6.  Remarks  on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  JohnMHton. 
By  Wh. Ellbry  Channino.    Boston:  1826. 

7.  MiUoris  Paradise  Lost,  Newton's  edition.  Article  on 
Mr.  Prendeville's  Milton, — Blackwood's  Magazine,  May, 
1840. 

The  t9pic  before  us  is  one  of  familiar  interest;  and  though 
it  has  in  itself  little  of  novelty,  and  may,  by  some,  be  thought 
too  stale  for  the  reviewer's  pen,  at  this  late  day,  when  the 
public  attention  is  more  occupied  by  literary  productions 
and  controversies  of  recent  date,  and  while  the  present  of- 
fers such  ample  materials  wherefrom  to  cater  for  the  public 
taste ;  yet  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
tract from  it  something  to  render  it  pleasing,  and,  it  may  be, 
instructive ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  express  the  opinion, 
that  as  a  subject  for  fair  and  impartial  criticism,  interesting 
speculation,  and  literary  controversy,  it  presents  still  a  wide 
and  open  field  of  observation  and  research,  with  its  doubts 
and  perplexities,  conjectures  and  differences  of  opinion, 
piquing  our  curiosity,  though,  perhaps,  casting  an  oversha- 
dowing cloud,  for  a  time,  on  the  glorious  horizon  of  our 
early  enthusiasm :  until,  standing  on  a  higher  eminence,  in 
a  purer  light  of  criticism,  it  again  opens  upon  us  with  a  more 
extended  view ;  and  the  sentiment  of  the  sublime  once  more 
awakening  in  us  fresh  feelings  and  new  ideas,  while  we  im- 
bibe in  some  degree  the  inspiration  it  imparts,  we  can  expa- 
tiate, without  exhausting  the  theme,  upon  the  beauties,  the 
triumphs,  the  infinite  universe  of  genius.  Enough  of  this 
fbr  the  present. 
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Having  introduced  the  subject  generally,let  us  commence 
by  partiailarizing  it.  A  glance  at  our  title  and  table  of 
contents,  might  mislead  as  to  its  real  merits ;  so  we  leave 
them,  in  the  first  place,  to  hint  plainly  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  nibbling  at  the  fame  of  Milton.  That,  in  his  great 
poem,  he  imitated,  or,  in  other  words,  borrowed  some  of  his 
ideas  and  language  from  certain  of  the  modem  as  well  as 
ancient  writers,  is  known  to  all  who  have  read  his  commen- 
tetors,  or  who  are  tolerably  versed  in  ancient  and  modem 
literature.  This  is  an  undisputed  fact  There  are  too  many 
instances  in  which  the  similarity  of  conception,  or  expres- 
sion, is  so  very  striking,  that,  to  contend  for  their  being  the 
result  of  accidental  coincidence,  would  be  to  substitute  the 
doctrine  of  chances  in  the  room  of  that  of  cause  and  effect 
We  never  believe  in  the  former,  while  we  can  trace,  though 
ever  so  sli^tly,  the  operation  of  the  latter.  Now.  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  originality  of  ideas, — all 
minds  depending,  for  what  ideas  they  have,  upon  acquisi- 
tions  through  the  senses,  and  by  the  innate  faculties  of  the 
brain,  which  acquisitions  are,  for  the  most  part,  made  direct- 
ly from  the  ideas  of  others,  or  at  least  rendered  distinct  to 
the  mind's  capacity,  and  intelligible  to  other  minds,  through 
conventional  signs  of  language, — these  signs  themselves  con- 
stituting ideas  which  never  would  have  entered  the  mind 
without  them,  and  the  accumulation  of  which  through  the 
medium  of  impressions  made  upon  some  sense,  through 
speech,  or  written  language,  being  what  we  call  education. 
The  fact  that  these  ideas  in  books  are  clothed  in  certain 
forms  of  expression,  which  fix  themselves  in  the  memory 
and  lurk  there,  when  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
totally  forgotten ;  associating  themselves  often,  without  ef- 
fort on  our  part,  dimly  and  without  our  consciousness,  with 
the  subjects  of  thought  with  which  they  are  connected ;  as 
often  thrusting  themselves  forward  familiarly  in  our  way, 
like  certain  clever,  good  fellows  of  our  acquaintance  in  socie- 
ty, who  put  us  in  tte  shade,  and  are  somewhat  of  a  bore  to 
us  with  their  easy  impertinence,  (or  here,  rather,  we  should 
say  pertinence,)  their  ready  wit,  and  apparently  greater  ori- 

S'nality ;  out  of  whose  atmosphere,  for  the  moment,  our  self- 
ve  would  gladly  escape  to  shi^e  in  a  sphere  of  its  own ; 
but  whom  we  do  not  hesitate  to  make  profitable  to  us  on 
some  fiiture  occasion,  drawing  upon  them  to  assist  our  chit- 
chat, and  getting  credit  for  our  story  or  joke,  although  we 
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should  anfortanately  commence  or  conclade  with  nxkosso- 
and-so  says:  but  should  we  have  the  boldness  to  pass  off 
our  wit  as  original,  without  risk  of  a  detection,  provided  we 
have  sufficient  discretion, — sufficient  variety  in  the  sources 
whence  we  draw,  and  our  conversation  be  not  the  meiQ  ri- 
cochet of  another's^ — if  it  have  stamina  of  its  own  to  support 
it,  and  we  are  not  insipid  Flaneurs,  or  professed  and  recog- 
nized raconteurs  of  others'  stale  sayings, — ^who  blames  f  who 
accuses  of  thefts?  Have  we  not  honestly  set  about  dfaire 
Vamiablef  Have  we  not  lawfully  attained  our  end,  which 
was  to  please  by  the  best  possible  means  ?  Have  we  not 
succeeded  ?  Or  should  we,  which  is  certainly  yet  more  de- 
sirable, possess  the  tact  to  improve  upon  these  our  acquisi- 
tions, by  means  of  others, — to  make  a  good  story  out  of  an 
indifferent  one, — to  embellish  a  striking  idea  or  phrase  by 
some  additional  manufacture  or  process  of  our  own,— does 
not  this  constitute  our  felicity— establish  our  reputation? 
Verily,  he  would  be  a  dummv,  who  did  not  avail  himself  of 
some  such  helps  through  books  and  men :  his  speech  would 
freeze  down  into  a  Lapland  winter ;  the  circle  of  his 
ideas  would  be  diminished  precisely  two-thirds !  If  he  must 
confine  himself  to  simple  observation^ — to  a  vocabulary  of 
wordsi — ^to  a  form  of  lanmiage  of  his  own  invention,  in  or- 
der to  be  original,  he  would  be  an  original  indeed  I  Such  a 
one  as  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  Should  any  one  so  as- 
pire, we  would  recommend  him  to  mount,  on  some  foggy 
night  when  sound  travels  well,  upon  Thomas  Carlyle's  back, 
and  ascend  the  highest  peak  of  theHartz  mountains,  whence 
he  may  catch  some  original  ideas  and  phrases  firom  the 
moon,  and  escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  at  least  until 
some  ballooning  adventurer,  a  century  or  two  hence,  shall 
expose  his  thefts  to  the  world.  The  fact  is,  we  are  essen- 
tially imitative  in  every  thing.  We  effect  every  thing  after 
models  which  we  have  before  us,  combining  more  or  less 
judgment  in  our  selections,-r4uming  at  perfection  by  the 
study  of  the  best^ — at  novelty  or  originality^  in  general, 
through  the  power  which  acquaintance  with  a  large  circle 
of  facts  or  materials  gives,  either  of  simply  choosing  and  ma- 
king known  such  as  others  are  not  familiar  with,  or  of  ma- 
king available  in  combination  such  as  are  more  common,  but 
which  assume  an  individuality  from  the  accretion  of  fresh 
ingredients.  We  attain  to  greatness  or  sublimity  through 
the  infusion  of  intense  feelings  or  lofty  conceptions,  in  the 
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indulgence  or  expression  of  which  we  re-iterate,  foOow,  or 
imitate  our  natural  impressions^ — the  impulses  of  a  fervid 
temperament,  or  the  suggestions  of  the  higher  phrenic  facul- 
ties, spirituaMzins  and  sublimating,  by  a  certain  intensity  or 
nobility  of  thoij^t  and  stjrle,  the  pre-existent  ideas  and  parts 
of  language  which  we  still  adopt  as  spirit  assumes  body 
and  shape.  And  if  we  attentively  examine  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  our  knowledge,  we  shall  discover  that,  gen- 
erally, with  but  few  exceptions,  remarkabk  resemblances  in 
the  ideas  or  lan^age  of  authors,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  ' 
chance,  but  to  imitations,  more  or  less  direct  If  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  writer  may  have  read  another,  who  has  the  same 
or  similar  thoughts  and  expressions,  (spread  out  alike  in  de- 
tail, we  would  add,  upon  the  same  subject,)  it  is  just  to  con- 
clude, that  he  has  either  deliberately  appropriated  or  imita- 
ted them,  or  else  has  retained  them  in  memory,  and  made 
use  of  them,  as  he  would  of  single  words  or  ideas  acquired 
insensibly  in  the  course  of  knowledge.    If  there  is  no  such 

Erobability,  then  the  inference  is,  that  some  common  source 
as  supplied  them  both  with  such  features  of  resemblance. 
If  there  are  exceptions,  as  there  no  doubt  are,  where  the 
same  subject — ideas  that  are  in  common — ^would  lead  to  an 
ahnost  identical  train  of  thought  and  mode  of  expression, 
even  in  such  there  may  be  traced  the  features  of  a  remote 
and  common  imitation,  especially  among  authors  whose  lan- 
guage is  enriched  by  various  reading,  or  who  see  through 
^the  spectacles  of  books."  The  original  impressions  of  ex- 
ternal Nature, — the  apparently  vigorous  and  original  crea- 
tions of  the  Imagination,  still  borrow  here  and  there,  or 
somewhere,  a  word,  a  similar  illustration,  a  descriptive 
phrase,  or  some  shadow  of  an  idea  to  begin  with,  where 
there  is  a  language  formed,  and  writers  read.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  education,  in  other  words,  imitation,  that  this 
conformity  of  opinions  and  language  occurs.  But  while  we 
deny  originality  thus  in  the  abstract,  we,  upon  these  premi- 
ses, recognize  it  in  the  effect  it  has  of  appearing  as  such — 
that  is,  as  a  comparative  excellence  which  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Art  to  create,  and  on  which  Genius  sheds  its  irraaiance, 
as  the  primitive  light  upon  new  combinations  of  matter  into 
more  perfect  forms. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our  juvenile  admiration  of  a  fa- 
vorite author's  originality,  and  our  faith  in  the  existence  of 
his  genius,  may  receive  a  shock  in  proportion  a^  we  become 
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acquainted  with  his  iDdebtedness  to  sources  other  than  his 
own  immediate  inspiration,  which  we  hare  loved  in  our  ig- 
norance to  reverence,  and  from  which  we  persuaded  our- 
selves that  every  thing  wonderful  directly  proceeded ;  and, 
upon  investigation,  finding  ourselves  deceived  in  many  in- 
stances, we  may  then  be  too  ready  to  turn  sceptics  and  deny 
altogether  the  godhead  It  is  true,  too,  that  in  this  way  we 
may  possibly  sometimes  discover  a  false  divinity ;  but  the 
distance  is  immense  between  the  regular  plagiarist,  an  im- 
poster  without  any  genius,  and  the  true  genius  which  pre- 
sides over  the  empire  of  thoiu;ht  and  expression,  subjecting 
every  thing  to  its  control,  re&cting  itself  in  the  agencies  it 
employs,  itself  not  superseded  and  made  a  nullity  by  theoL 
When  we  make  these  discoveries,  and  become  thus  disen- 
chanted of  our  youthful  illusions,  it  is  like  one  who,  prying 
too  boldly  at  first  into  the  secrets  of  Nature,  finds  object  a^ 
ter  object  of  his  superstition  and  ignorant  idolatry  divested 
of  all  its  spiritual  mystery,  and  changed  into  matter-of-fact 
operations  of  regular  laws,  and  feels  bis  religion  giving  way : 
but  the  maturer  perception  of  infinite  grandeur  and  perfec- 
tion begins,  after  a  while,  to  fill  the  place  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  marvellous ; — the  more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
simple  and  familiar  op>erations  of  Nature,  the  better  he  un- 
derstands how  she  borrows  from  old  established  laws,  ma- 
king use  of  them  to  produce  new  and  wonderful  effects, — 
and  the  oftener  he  contemplates  the  beauty,  and  the  order, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  universe,  resulting  from  their 
arrangement,  the  greater  becomes  his  admirationof  the  Pow- 
er which  selects,  regulates,  adapts  and  vivifies  these  known 
elements, — and  the  more  infinite  appear  the  mysteries  over 
which  the  veil  still  remains  undrawn  I  Thus  is  it  with  the 
creations  of  Genius, — if  we  may  compare  the  works  of  Ge- 
nius, which  is  a  beam  of  the  Eternal  Intelligence,  with  the 
works  of  Grod,  in  relation  to  their  influence,  first  upon  the 
feelings,  and  subsequently  upon  the  reason.  Thus  is  it  with 
the  great  poem  of  Milton.*  The  factd  in  relation  to  Milton's 

*  "Oh !  how  sterile  is  the  imagiDation  of  Man  compared  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  Nature !  He  has  produced  no  one  thing,  in  any  line  whatever,  of 
which  he  has  not  borrowed  the  model  fVom  her  works.  Genius  itself,  about 
which  such  a  noise  is  made,  this  creative  genius,  which  our  wits  fondly 
ima^ne  they  brought  into  the  world  with  them,  and  have  brought  to  pc^ 
fection  in  learned  circles,  or  by  the  assistance  oi  books,  is  neither  less  nor 
more  than  the  art  of  observing."  Studies  of  Nature,  by  James  Henry  Bcr- 
nardin  de  Saint  Pierre. 
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vast  erudition,  his  literary  habits,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  history  of  the  planning  and  composition  of  Paradise 
Lost,  and  his  acknowledged  imitation  of  passages  from  the 
well-known  writers,  Greek,  Latin  and  Italian,  will  be  found 
hereafter  detailed. 

The  two  important  questions  which  meet  us  on  the 
threshold  of  this  subject,  as  regards  the  title  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  to  be  considered  as  a  great  and  original  work  of  geni- 
us— and  the  moral  and  literary  fame  of  Milton — are,  1st  To 
what  extent,  and  in  what  manner,  has  he  borrowed  or  co- 
pied his  subject,  his  ideas  and  language  ?  2d.  Whether  his 
having  borrowed  without  any  acknowledgment,  subjects 
him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  ?  We  shall  embrace  these 
two  questions,  with  others  which  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
their  consideration,  under  one  view. 

If  it  were  shown  that  Milton  was  no  more  than  ingenious 
compiler  of  the  thoughts  and  phrases  of  others, — a  tame  co- 
pyist, or  only  a  transcriber  from  obscure  works  scarcely  or 
not  at  all  known,  and  his  Paradise  Lost  a  mere  cento,— 
where  would  be  his  merit  and  glory  as  a  great  poet  and  in- 
ventor ?  Or,  to  repeat  the  words  of  one  of  his  vindicators : 
what  high  praise  is  he  entitled  to  for  his  beautiful  structure  ? 
where  not  only  the  materials  are  borrowed^  but  a  great  part 
of  ths  edifice  is  raised,  and  his  part  seems  only  to  be,  to  give 
a  few  finishing  touches,  and  to  dedicate  the  building,  which, 
if  with  a  good  assurance  and  tolerable  address,  he  will  as- 
sume the  whole  to  himself,  may  perhaps  make  a  good  show, 
and  dazzle  the  unthinking  many,  but  with  the  more  intelli- 
gent and  discerning,  will  give  him  little  real  praise.* 

The  question  is  here  fairly  stated,  and  this  is  the  gist  of 
the  controversy  which  we  propose  to  examine  and  illustrate, 
so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  the  few  out  of  the  man^ 
modern  Latin  originals  on  sacred  subjects,  which  Milton  is 
said  to  have  consulted,  will  enable  us.  In  the  translations 
which  we  have  made,  we  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
those  authors,  and  though  we  acknowledge  an  attempted 
imitation  of  Milton's  style,  where  the  subject  seemed  natur- 
ally to  demand  it,  except  in  these  special  instances,  we  are 
not  aware  of  having  copied  his  language  or  diction  any  more 
than  Shakspeare's.  Our  readers  will  probably  exonerate  us 
fully  on  either  score. 

*  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  ander  the  signature  of  Miltooi- 
cus. 
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We  will  first  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  this 
controversy,  an  allusion  to  which  may  be  found  in  every 
life  of  Milton.  In  the  year  1746,  Wm.  Lander,  a  Scotch- 
man, a  teacher  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  a  man  of  some  ta- 
lent and  considerable  learning,  induced,  as  he  affirmed,  by 
the  public's  favorable  reception  of  a  late  treatise  on  Milton's 
imitation  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  a  pure  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
truth ;  but  whom  Hayley  calls  "an  unfortunate  adventurer^ 
whom  a  furious  temper,  considerable  learning,  and  greater 
indigence,  converted  into  an  audacious  impostor,"  com- 
menced in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  1747,  his  attack 
on  Milton's  originality,  prefaced  by  the  following  wprds:  **I 
no  way  intend  to  derogate  from  the  glory  or  merit  of  that 
noble  poet,  who  certainly  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for 
raising  so  beautiful  a  structure,  even  grtinting  all  the  mate- 
rials were  borrowed,  which  is  an  assertion  I  will  by  no 
means  take  upon  me  absolutely  to  affirm.**  In  these  essays 
he  adduced  two  or  three  extracts  in  the  originals,  from  the 
SarCotis  of  Masenius,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  in 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Cologne* — a  few  isolated  passages 
from  the  "Poemata  Sacra"  of  Andrew  Ramsay,  of  an  earlier 
date — and  some  portion  of  the  Tragedy  of  "Adamus  Exul," 
written  by  the  celebrated  Grotius  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  of 
a  yet  earlier  date,  and  which  had  gone  through  four  editions. 
Finding  the  novelty  of  his  charge  attract  the  public  atten- 
tion, he  endeavored  to  enforce  it  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "An 
Essay  on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns,"  which 
he  addressed  to  the  two  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, selecting,  as  a  motto,  that  line  from  Paradise  Lost, 
"Things  unattenipted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme."  In  the  close 
of  this  essay,  he  scrupled  not  to  say  of  Milton  : 

"His  industrious  concealment  of  his  helps,  his  peremptory  disclaim- 
ing all  manner  of  assistance,  is  highly  ungenerous,  nay,  criminal  to 
the  last  degree,  and  absolutely  unworthy  of  any  man  of  common  pro- 
bity and  honor.  By  this  mean  practice,  indeed,  he  has  acquired  the 
title  of  the  British  Homer,  nay,  nas  been  preferred  to  Homer  and 
Virgil  both,  and  consequently  to  every  other  poet  of  every  age  and 
nation.  Cowley,  Waller,  Denham,  Dryden,  Prior,  Pope,  in  compari- 
son with  Milton,  have  borne  no  greater  proportion  than  that  of 
dwarfs  to  a  giant,  who,  now  he  is  reduced  to  his  true  standard,  ap- 
pears mortal  and  uninspired,  and  in  ability  little  superior  to  the  poets 

♦  Masenias  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1644.  As  "Paradise  Lost"  was 
not  seriously  undertaken  until  1655,  nor  completed  until  1665,  Milton  may 
very  well  have  seen  the  Sarcotis,  and  taken  some  hints  from  it. 
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above  mentioned,  hwt  in  honesty  and  open  dealing,  the  beit  qnalitf 
of  the  human  mind,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  most  unlicensed  pla* 
giary  that  ever  wrote," 

Id  a  publication  containing  such  language^  Lander  was 
able  to  engage  the  great  critic  and  moralist,  Samuel  John* 
son,  as  his  confederate ;  for  the  preface  and  postscript  to 
the  Essay,  from  which  the  preceding  paragraph  is  cited,  are 
confessedly  the  composition  of  that  elaborate  and  nervous 
writer.*  From  his  known  connexion,  also,  at  this  period, 
with  Cave,  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Johnson 
may  be  fairly  concluded  not  to  have  been  unassociated  with 
Lander's  former  publication.!  While  due  justice  has  been 
rendered  to  Johnson,  in  assigning  as  his  motive  for  thusk  as- 
sisting Lander,  that  charity  towards  authors  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, and  willingness  to  afford  all  the  aid  in  his  power 
to  their  literary  enterprizes,  which  he  had  evinced  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  at  the  same  time  his  malevolent  prejudi- 
ces against  Milton,  arising  out  of  political  disagreement,  have 
not  been  overlooked.  The  truth  appears  to  us  to  be,  that, 
allowing  also  the  first  motive,  the  erudite  critic,  knowing 
that  Milton  did  avail  himself  of  hints  and  materials  collected 
during  a  long  life  of  assiduous  study,  was  ready  to  counte- 
nance the  facts  of  Lander,  startling  as  they  were,  while  his 
appreciation  of  Milton's  excellence  as  an  inventor,  and  esti- 
mation of  his  character,  were  too  much  warped  to  incline 
him  to  pay  much  regard  to  Lander's  wholesale  inferences. 
This  book  of  Lander's  we  have  not  met  with.  Some  ex- 
tracts from  it  are  to  be  found  in  Symn[K>n's  Life  of  Milton, 
which  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject  not  to 
transcribe : 

"The  c€U9e  is  exactly  the  same"  (says  Lander,  speaking  of  a  pas- 
sage, which  he  had  himself  fabricated  for  Grotius,  an4  wnich,  as  he 
amrms,  Milton  ^borrowed  without  any  intention  of  making  an  ac- 
knowledgment,') Hn  a  thousand  other  places,  where  much  false  in* 
cense  has  been  offered  on  the  wrong  altar,  ana  many  lavish  encomi- 
ums unjustly  prostituted." 

"  'The  State  of  Innocence,  or  Fall  of  Man,'  is  a  proof  how  readily 
Milton's  poem,  which  was  founded  on  a  tragedy,  (the  ^Adamus  Exul' 
of  the  juvenile  Grotius,)  may  be  reduced  to  a  tragedy  again.  But 
^ere  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the  two  authors,  that 
Dryden.  though  never  reputed  a  man  of  the  strictest  morals,  frankly 
acknowledged  to  whom  he  stood  obliged,  while  Milton,  notwithstano- 

♦  Hayley,  i  Symmoasi. 
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inff  his  high  preteneioiiB  to  integrity,  most  indastriously  concealed  his 
obligations." 

^e  (Gfotius)  has  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  ungrateful  usage 
at  Milton's  hand,  as  the  prince  of  the  Latin  poets  i\hen  he  exclaimed 
with  indignation,  from  a  consciousness  of  injury  done  him  by  Bathyl- 
los, — Ho8  ego  versictdosfed'—tuUt  alter  honores?^ 

After  ridiculing  the  honours  which  had  been  paid  to  Mil- 
ton, on  the  false  supposition  of  his  originality,  and  of  the 
truth  with  which  he  asserts  that  his  song 


jnarsuea 


7%ings  uncUtempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme^^ 
Lander  says,  with  reference  to  one  of  the  vindicators  of  the 
gre|it  poet : 

*^ut  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  inform  him,  that  my  notions  of  tno- 
rality  taught  me  quite  another  lesson  than  to  bestow  the  praise  due 
to  Ingenuity  and  integrity,  on  persons  of  a  difierent  character." 

"  'Tis  true  Ramsay's  poem  has  been  lately  called  a  cento  from 
Virgil ;  but  I  hope  to  show  (and  I  think  I  have  partly  done  it  alrea- 
dy,) that  Milton  stands  infinitely  more  exposed  to  that  censure,  being 
compiled  out  of  all  authors,  ancient  or  modern,'  sacred  or  profane, 
who  had  any  thing  in  their  works  suitable  to  his  purpose :  nor  do  I 
blame  him  for  this  unlimited  freedom,  but  for  his  mdustriously  con- 
cealing it" 

"By  this  time,  I  hope,  the  mist  of  delusion  begins  to  disperse:  for 
though  Milton  has  been  so  long  in  possession  of  Paradise,  that  he 
may  even  plead  prescription  in  his  favor,  yet  I  have  ventured  (and  I 
think  successfully,)  to  call  his  title  in  question ;  as  unjustly  acquired 
at  first,  and  which,  therefore,  no  length  of  lime  can  make  valid  ;— 
according  to  that  known  and  approved  maxim,  quod  ab  initio  vitiosum 
eat  tractu  temporis  non  convalescit" 

"And  here  I  could  produce  a  whole  cloud  of  witnesses,  as  fresh 
vouchers  of  the  truth  of  my  assertion,  with  whose  fine  sentiments,  ai 
60  many  gay  feathers,  Milton  has  plumed  himself;  like  one  who 
would  adorn  a  garland  with  flowers,  secretly  taken  out  of  various  gar- 
dens; or  a  crown  with  jewels,  stolen  from  the  different  diadems,  or 
repositories  of  princes ;  by  which  means  he  shines,  indeed,  but  with  a 
borrowed  lustre, — a  surreptitious  ihajesty." 

**Inthe  sixth  book,  (the  greatest  part  of  which,  I  have  already  ob- 
served, is  imgenerously  copied  from  this  young  German,  Taub- 
man,)"  &c. 

"This  elegant  work,  (Taubman's  Helium  Angelicum,)  among  ma- 
ny others,  has  enabled  Milton  to  reach  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  more 
truly  than  that  extraordinary  poetical  inspiration  which  the  deluded 
world  has  imagined  him  possessed  of." 

The  circumstances  of  Milton's  refusing  to  instruct  his 
daughters  in  the  languages,  which  he  taught  them  to  read  to 
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him,  was  a  contrivance,  according  to  Lander,  to  keep  them 
in  ignorance  of  his  thefts. 

Hilton  well  knew,"  says  this  strange  man,  '^the  loquacious  and 
incontinent  spirit  of  the  sex ;  and  the  danger,  on  that  account,  of 
trusting  them  with  so  important  a  secret  as  his  unbounded  plagiar- 
ism: he,  therefore,  wisely  confined  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
words  and  pronunciation  only ;  but  kept  the  sense  and  meaning  to 
himself." 

The  author  of  the  Life,  from  whom  we  have  quoted, 
makes  no  remarks  upon  this  important  and  suspicious-look- 
ing fact  last  stated  by  (^ahder.  As  it  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant facts  in  the  history  of  Milton's  private  literary  habits, 
bearing  upon  the  subject,  it  deserves  farther  notice  from  us. 
Johnson  quotes  it  from  Philips,  Milton's  nephew,  who  ap- 

Eears,  as  Hayley  thinks,  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  "lauda- 
ly  zealous  for  the  honor  of  his  uncle,"  but  whose  statement 
rather  favors  Lander's  view.     He  tells  us : 

"That  though  our  author  had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read, 
some  persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  greedily 
catched  at  the  opportunity  of  being  his  readers,  that  they  might  as 
well  reap  the  benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by  the 
benefit  of  their  reading;  and  others  of  younger  years  were  sent  by 
their  parents  to  the  same  end  ;  yet  excusing  only  the  eldest  daughter, 
by  reason  of  her  bodily  infirmity,  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech, 
(which,  to  say  truth,  t  dovbt  was  the  principcU  cause  of  eoccusing 
her,)  the  other  two  were  condemned  to  the  performance  of  reading," 
&c.,  '^nd  exactly  pronouncing  without  understanding,"  &c 

We  have  marked  with  italics  the  parenthesis,  where  that 
doubtful  word  doubt  would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was 
some  other  secret  reason  for  excusing  the  elder  daughter, 
such  as  fear  of  trusting  her ;  but  we  cannot  be  certain  that 
Philips  may  not  have  said  dovbt  not,  or  have  used  the  word 
in  the  more  positive  sense,  as  meaning  suspect,  apprehend^ 
or  the  like.  He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  daughters,  rebelling 
more  and  more  against  the  irksomeness  of  this  employment, 
"at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also,  sent  out  to 
learn  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts  of  manufacture,  that 
are  proper  for  women  to  learn."  But  we  are  not  told  that, 
at  this  time.  Paradise  Lost  was  in  process  of  composition : 
on  the  contrary,  Johnson  quotes  the  passage  after  saying : 

'^  the  meantime  he  continued  his  studies,  and  supplied  the  want 
of  sight  by  a  very  odd  expedient,  of  which  Philips,"  &c. 
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That  is  long  after  Paradise  Lost  was  published,  and  while  he 
was,  according  to  Johnson's  conception  of  him — 

"Calm  and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  dejected,  relying 
on  his  own  merit  with  steady  consciousness,  and  waiting,  witliout  im- 
patienoe,  the  vidssitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a  future 
generation." 

But  that  Johnson  evidently  considered  the  purpose  of  Mil- 
ton, in  being  thus  read  to,  to  be  the  procuring  of  aid  from 
the  thoughts  of  others  to  his  works,  and  look^  upon  it  as  a 
practice,  appears  from  a  remark  which  he  makes  upon  it : 

'^few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books  with  such 
embarrassments,  few  likewise  would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some 
better  expedient" 

"In  this  state  of  things,"  says  Sjrmmons,  'Hhe  indignant  and  agita- 
ted public  was  under  the  necessity  of  acquiescing  for  the  space  near- 
ly or  a  twelvemonth ;  during  which  period  the  forger  and  his  auxilia- 
ry were  permitted  to  triumj^  one  for  his  gratified  animosity  to  the 
fame  of  the  great  poet,  and^e  other  for  the  success  of  his  fraudulent 
contrivance.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  (1750,)  Mr.  Douglas, 
the  rector  of  Eaton  Constantine  in  Shropshire,  addressed  to  the  Earl 
of  Bath  a  letter  entided,  Hilton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  pla* 
ffiarism  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Lander.'  Having,  in  this  pamph- 
let,  first  dearly  proved  that  Lander's  quotations,  allowing  them  to  be 
authentic,  would  not  support  the  charge,  urged  with  so  much  inde- 
cent vehemence  against  Milton,  of  plagiarism,  and  an  immoral  con- 
cealment of  truth,  the  acute  and  able  critic  proceeds  to  show  that, 
with  impudence  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  literary  imposture,  the 
passages,  which  had  been  cited  from  Masenius,  Staphorstius,  Taub- 
mannus.  and  the  other  obscure  writers  present^  on  this  occasion  to 
the  public  notice,  had  been  adapted  to  the  forger's  design  by  the  in- 
terpolation of  lines  either  immediately  fabricated  for  the  purpose,  or 
transcribed  without  alteration  from  Hogg's  translation  of  the  Paradise 
Lost"* 

Lander,  thus  convicted  of  forgery,  was  caused  by  John- 
son to  malTe  an  expiatory  address,  dictated  by  him,  to  bis 
antagonist.  Dr.  Douglas,  with  an  avowal  of  more  extensive 
fraud,  and  a  most  humble  supplication  for  pardon.  He  is 
accused  of  having  acted  thus  dishonestly,  and  having  after- 
wards sought  to  win  back  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the 
public  by  his  recantation,  from  a  desire,  prompted  by  indi- 
gence, to  interest  the  4)ublic  in  these  neglected  writers,  a 
publication  of  whom  he  contemplated  ;t  but  it  is  also  not 

♦  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  the  extracts  from  Masenius  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  first  excited  the  public  curiosity.  Thejr  are 
faithfully  quoted  there. 

t  Hayley.    Symmons.' 
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unlikely  that  he  was  led  on  by  an  infuriate  zeal  in  the  cause 
he  had  undertaken,  and  having  made  some  real  discoveries, 
fell  into  that  moral  obliquity  to  which  the  system-maker  is 
so  liable,  and  with  a  frantic  recklessness  scrupled  not  to  make 
appear  good,  by  false  inventions,  the  weak  parts  of  his  posi- 
tion, where  true  facts  left  him  in  the  lurch.  A  vain  con- 
tempt, too,  for  the  unlearned,  gullible  public,  who  had  hither- 
to swallowed  so  much  as  origmal  in  Milton,  which  was  not 
strictly  so,  might  have  contributed  to  cause  him  to  practise 
this  imposition  in  a  spirit  of  levity,  criminal  as  it  was,  by 
way  of  a  reflection  and  a  kind  of  reprisal  upon  Milton^  the 
plagiarist  and  impostor.  Indeed,  Lander  subsequently  avow- 
ed, in  another  pamphlet,  published  by  him,  that  the  true  rea- 
son which  had  excited  him  to  contrive  his  forgery  was,  be- 
cause Milton  had  attacked  the  character  of  Charles  I.,  by 
interpolating  Pamela's  prayer  from  the  Arcadia,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Eikon  Basilike,  a  story  which,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  generally  credited  by  the  biographers  of  Mil- 
toi),  if  we  except  Johnson,  and  ()erhaps  some  others  of  the 
political  enemies  of  Milton,  is  plausible  enough,  when  we 
consider  the  violence  of  the  party  feeling  at  that  time, — that 
Milton  was  at  the  head  of  it, — that  he  was  the  chosen  organ 
of  the  enemies  of  the  king  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  Ei- 
kon Basilike, — that  in  his  Iconoclastes,  written  fc-  ^^' 

pose,  he  places  side  by  side,  with  much  care,  the 
ers,  and  mveighs  with  great  asperity,  in  "indecent 
as  Johnson  calls  it,  against  the  royal  plagiarist,- 
party  prides  itself  more  upon  its  tactics  than  its  c 
being  unwilling,  however,  ourselves,  to  go  into  t 
dispute,  or  to  refer  to  all  that  has  been  written  i 
Birch,  Toland,  Bayle,  etc.,  we  shall  do  no  more  th 
on  Dr.  Johnson's  general  presumption,  without  in< 
ther  Milton  was  implicated  or  not.    He  tells  us : 

"The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr.  Juxon  on  the  scaffold,  the 
regicides  took  away,  so  that  they  were  at  least  the  puhlishers  of  this 
prayer ;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the  question  with  gre^t 
care,  was  inclined  to  think  them  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  hy  adap- 
tation was  innocent ;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily  censure  it,  with 
a  little  exiensioD  of  their  mahce  could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to 
accuse." 

In  an  apology  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
soliciting  patronage  for  his  projected  edition  of  the  scarce 
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Latin  authors  from  whom  he  had  accused  Milton  of  borrow- 
ing, Lander  concluded  with  these  words : 

''As  for  the  interpolations  (for  which  I  am  so  highly  blamed,)  when 
passion  is  subsided,  and  the  minds  of  men  can  patiently  attend  to 
truth,  I  promise  amply  to  replace  them,  with  passei^s  equivalent  in 
value  that  are  genume,  that  the  public  may  be  convinced  that  it  was 
rather  passion  and  resentment,  than  a  penury  of  evidence,  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  which  has  not  as  yet  been  produced,  that  obliged  me  to 
make  use  of  them." 

The  collection  printed  by  him,  consisted  of  the  following 
works :  the  Pcemata  Sacra  of  Andrew  Ramsay, — the  Atla- 
mus  exul  of  Grotius, — the  Sarcotis  of  Masenius,  omitting 
the  4th  and  5th  books, — the  first  book  of  DiBmonomachia,  a 
poem  by  Odoricus  Valmarana, — Paradisus  Jacobi  Catsii,  a 
celebrated  Dutch  poet ;  a  spirited  and  graceful  epithalamium 
on  the  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve, — Bellum  Angelictwi, 
auctore  Frederico  Taubmanno.* 

According  to  Lander,  the  paper  in  Milton's  own  handwri- 
ting, found  in  Trinity  College,  which  contains  a  catalogue 
of  above  60  subjectst  taken  from  the  Sacred  Scripture,  on 
which  he  seems  to  have  designed  to  found  tragedies,  is  in 
truth  merely  a  list  of  titles  of  tragedies  already  written  in 
Latin  verse  by  men  of  the  highest  rank  and  genius,  he  saysj 
in  the  commonwealth  of  learning.  In  the  front  of  this  cata- 
logue, he  continues,  stands  Adam  unparadised^  or  Adam  in 
banishment;  which,  he  affirms,  is  only  a  translation  of 
Adamtis  exul  written  by  the  juvenile  Grotius.  He  mentions 
some  of  these  written  subjects,  with  the  names  of  their  authors 
"for  the  satisfaction  of  the  curious  reader,"  premising  that 
"the  judicious  reader  will  by  considering,  &c.  begin  to  relish 
the  unexpected  discovery,  that  this  great  poet  had  recourse 
to  a  vast  treasure,  which  he  industriously  kept  secret :" — 
^^Abrahamus  SacrHicajis,  by  Theodorus  Beza ;  Dinw  rap- 
tuSf  &  SodomoB  Conflagration  by  Horatius  Tursellinus; 
who  also  writes  several  others  in  Milton's  list: — ThamartB 
raptus  per  fratrem^  by  Rochus  Honerdus ;  Sedechias,  by 
Carolus  Malapertius ;  Solt/nue  halosis,  by  Nicolaus  Caussi- 
nus ;  Christus  Patieusj  by  Hugo  Grotius ;  Christus  mari- 
ens  ^  resurgens,  by  Joannes  Franciscus  Cluintianus ;  He- 

*  Hayley. 

t  For  these,  Lander  rpfers  to  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Milton,  pb- 
lished  by  Dr.  Birch,  lo  which  they  are  prefixed.  See  also  art.  Afitum: 
Bayle,  suppt 
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rodes  Infanticida,  (rom  Daniel  Heinsiua;  Sampatm  Ago* 
nistes  ^  HeliadfjB^  from  Hieronyraus  Zieglerus ;  Ruth,  a 
pastoral  comedy,  from  Nicodemus  Frischlinus ;  and  to  name 
no  raojre,  the  Baptistes,  from  George  Buchanan,  which  last 
Milton  actually  translated  into  English  verse,"  d&c.  As,  after 
Lauder's  history,  our  readers  must  be  impatiently  incredu- 
lous of  his  assertions,  they  will  no  doubt  presume  that  most 
of  th^  are  fabricated  names — some  of  them  being  about  as 
great  jaw-breakers,  and  looking  as  formidable  in  print  as 
AUUbirontiphoskiphomio.  We  have  to  regret  that  the 
limited  extent  of  our  learning  and  researches  does  not  ena- 
ble us  to  satisfy  them  fully  to  the  contrary.  A  few  aro 
well  known  names ;  Bayle  gives  an  account  of  several,  and 
mentions  two  or  three  of  these  works.  The  others  may  be 
obscure  writers,  of  whom  we  have  little  or  no  account  in  our 
ordinary  libraries.  Lauder  is,  we  believe,  correct  in  the  titles 
of  the  works  mentioned,  which  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  and  unimportant  alteration  in  one  or  two,  the  same  as 
the  heads  set  down  in  Milton's  list.  What  we  have  to  remark, 
however,  is,  that  we  find  no  particular  evidence  in  Milton's 
notes,*  that  he  actually  designed  works  upon  these  sacred 
subjects  already  treated  upon  by  these  obscure  authors,  that 
.he  might  plagiarise  from  them,  or  palm  them  off  in  transla- 
tions as  his  own  productions.  Had  he  so  intended,  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  made  sketches  of  what  was  already  in 
print  before  him.  In  these  sketches,  he  refers  not  once,  by 
way  of  memoranda,  to  a  single  one  of  these  productions,  nor  to 
the  names  of  the  authors,  which  it  seems  he  would  naturally 
have  done,  if  he  intended  only  to  consult  those  works,  or  to 
extract  scenes,  &c.,  but  appears  to  be  guided  solely  by  texts 
of  Scripture,  noting  cha[5ter  and  verse,  and  to  draw  the  hints 
for  his  (Economy — ^noble  sentiments,  &c.  from  the  inspiration 
of  his  own  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  with 
some  ingenuity,  that  this  was  his  art — his  "industrious  con- 
cealment"— the  care  which  he  practiced,  as  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  his  allowing  only  his  young  uninformed 
daughters  to  read  to  him,  to  leave  no  evidence  of  the  sources 
whence  he  borrowed, — that  as  the  titles  of  these  obscure 
works,  and  his  own,  so  exactly  correspond,  it  is  probable  that 
the  (Bconomy^  (fcc.  is  merely  transferred  in  English,  or  imi- 
tated, and  that  of  this  there  is  some  proof.  We  should  like 
to  see  this  proof  inquired  into' by  some  one  having  access  to 

•  See  sup.  to  Bayle :  art  MiUcn, 
55  VOL.  V. NO.  10. 
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some  of  these  rare  writings,  if  they  are  in  existence ;  not  that 
we  believe  it  would  tend  to  the  support  of  Lauder's  illiberal 
and  malevolent  charge ;  but  that  it  would  show  to  what  ex- 
tent Milton  was  really  indebted  to  such  models  for  his  rou^h 
ideas  of  these  proposed  tragedies—  what  improvements  his 
great  genius  suggested  ;  and  correct  us,  perhaps,  in  the  only 
one  point  in  relation  to  any  such  proof,  upon  which  we  can 
venture  to  say  anything  from  our  own  knowledge,  whiph  is, 
that  it  does  seem  to  us,  that  Milton's  plan  of  Adam  in  ban- 
ishment,  resembles  strongly  that  of  Grotius'  A  damns  exul, 
so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  forming  any  opinion  from  the 
detached  fragments  of  that  tragedy  in  the  miscellany  where 

alone  we  have  come  at  it. Upon  another  assertion  made 

by  Lauder,  in  the  course  of  some  vituperative  remarks  upon 
Milton,  in  the  collection  which  he  had  printed,  that  "Philips, 
Milton's  nephew,  every\^here  in  his  Theatrum  Pcetarum, 
either  woolly  passes  over  in  silence  such  authors  as  Milton 
was  most  obliged  to,  or,  if  he  chances  to  mention  them,  does 
it  in  the  most  slight  and  superficial  manner  imaginable,'^ 
Hayley  observes, 

"There  is  some  acuteness,  and  more  truth,  in  this  observation  con- 
cerning Philips,  than  Lauder  was  himself  aware  of.  Though  Milton 
was  indeed  no  plagiary,  and  his  nephew  of  course  had  no  thefts  to  . 
conceal,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Philips,  giving  an  account  of  poets 
in  all  languages,  omits  such  of  their  works  as  were  built  on  subject? 
resembling  those  of  his  uncle.  This  omission  is  not  only  striking  io 
the  brief  account  he  gives  of  the  Latin  poets  collected  by  Lauder ;  it 
extends  to  some  Italian  writers,  of  whom  I  shall  presently  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  more  at  large.  Let  me  first  observe,  in  apology  for  the 
omissions  of  Philips,  which  are  too  frequent  to  be  considered  as  acci- 
dental, that  he  prooably  chose  not  to  enumerate  various  poems  rela- 
ting to  angels,  to  Adam,  and  to  paradise,  lest  ignorance  emd  malice 
should  absurdly  consider  the  mere  existence  of  such  poetry  as  a  dero- 
gation from  the  glory  of  Milton." 

Hayley  also  says,  with  regard  to  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Douglas,  that  Milton  bad  not  imitated  the  poets  in  Lauder's 
published  collection : 

"The  assertion  of  this  learned  and  amiable  writer  is  not  to  he  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  and  literal  sense ;  for  assuredly  there  are  passages 
in  some  of  them  that  Milton  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  copied, 
though  his  obligations  to  these  Latin  poets  are  very  far  from  being 
considerable  j" 

And  further  on : 
'^He  seems  to  have  read,  in  different  languages,  authors  of  every 
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<:ia88 ;  and  I  doabt  not  but  he  had  perused  every  poem  collected  by 
Lauder,  though  some  of  them  hardly  afford  ground  enough  for  a 
conjecture  that  he  remembered  any  passage  they  contain,  in  the 
course  of  his  nobler  composition." 

We  have  ventured  to  translate, for  our  own  satisfaction, and 
also  as  a  recreation  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  some  pas- 
sages from  the  three  works  mentioned,  which  treat  of  the 
same  subjects  as  Paradise  Lost,  and  from  which  Milton  may 
appear  to  have  copied  or  taken  some  parts  of  bis  plan.  We 
have  not  met  with  any  translations,  except  the  one  by  Mil- 
ionicusj  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  of  the  exordium  and 
invocation,  and  two  others  by  different  writers  in  the  same 
miscellany — one  of  the  speech  of  Satan,  and  the  other  of  the 
description  of  Paradise,  in  Masenius.  We  have  not  thought 
proper,  after  some  consideration,  to  give  top  literal  and  close 
a  version ;  but  have  attempted  to  allow  something  for  the 
variance  in  style  between  the  original  and  an  imitation,  sup- 
posing these  to  be  such  :  at  the  same  time  we  have  carefully 
avoided  transcending  the  text.  If,  occasionally,  we  have 
found  a  word  or  a  phrase  in  Milton  which  expressed,  without 
any  forcing,  the  sense  of  the  Latin,  we  have  thought  it  just 
to  adopt  it :  as,  for  instance,  were  we  translating,  with  this 
view,  that  line  from  Ariosto  copied  by  Milton : 

"Cosa  non  detta  in  prosa  mai,  ne  in  rima," 

we  should  not  think  of  rendering  it  either  literally  thus: 

"Things  ne'er  said  nor  in  prose  nor  rhyme," 

which  would  not  fill  the  line ;  nor  with  more  freedom  thus, 
changing  the  structure: 

**0f  matters  which  have  never  yet  appeared 
In  poetry  or  duller  prose," 

which  would,  by  excess,  likewise  depart  from  the  proper 
identity,  and  impair  the  clearness  of  the  imitation  ;  but  at 
once  take  Milton's  translation,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  simple  and  consonant  with  the  Italian: 

"Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

This^we  deem  the  proper  medium  through  which  to  convey 
fairly  an  illustration  of  the  extent  and  manner  of  Milton's 
imitations  ;  while  it  at  the  same  time  allows  the  translator 
sufficient  liberty  to  depart,  in  some  degree  from  the  strictness 
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of  the  structure,  and  dryness  of  the  Latin  periods,  and  enables 
him  to  attempt  a  more  idiomatic,  elegant,  and  spirited  version. 
A  pure  edition  of  Masenius  is  in  our  hnnds.  The  extracts 
from  the  other  Latin  poets,  we  are  obliged  to  take,  at  second 
hand,  from  the  miscellany  in  which  we  have  found  them, 
guarding  against  the  Lauderisms  as  far^as  they  are  pointed 
out  in  the  appendix  to  Newton's  Milton. 

The  Sarcotisoi  Jacobus  Masenius,  (a  German  Jesuit,  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  in  the  College  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Cologne,)  published  a  few  years  before  the  plan  of  Paradise 
Lost,  by  all  accounts,  was  organized,  is  a  poem  on  the  fall  of 
man.  The  name  Sarcothea  represents  man^  or  human  na- 
ture:* there  is  no  Adam  nor  Eve  in  particular;  but  this 
personification  supplies  their  places  instead,  and  meagre  and 
defective  as  it  would  seem,  in  comparison  with  Milton's  more 
complete  plan,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fine  idea  that  well  harmo- 
nizes with  that  of  Masenius,  whose  poem  belongs  to  the 
descriptive  more  than  to  the  epic  class.  Sarcothea  alone 
appears  in  the  terrestrial  paradise ;  the  seductions  of  the 
berpent  are  addressed  to  Sarcothea  as  to  Eve ;  it  is  Sarco- 
thea that  plucks  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  snfiers  the  woes 
entailed,  in  consequence,  upon  man.  Masenius  did  not  pre- 
tend to  write  an  epic  poem.  He  tells  us  that  such  was  not 
his  design  ;  but  chiefly  to  collect  together,  as  in  a  garden,  the 
general  flowers  of  poesy : 

"Ad  hoc  prfficipue  a  nobis  conclnnata,  (Sarcotis)  ut  plerarum  imagi- 
num  ma^is  in  Poesi  communium  quidam  quasi  hortus  esset,  unde 
rudior  etiamnum  setas  ad  banc  discipliDam  erudienda,  delectationem 
Qfiuinque  caperet" 

Judging  the  merits  of  the  poem  under  this  view,  they  are 
of  a  high  order.  We  perceive  some  scintillations  of  the 
genius  of  Milton  in  Masenius ;  he  has  elevation  of  sentiment, 
force  and  elegance  of  expression,  richness  of  imagery,  fertility 
and  aptness  in  his  similes,  vivacity  and  grace  of  action  ;  to 
which  he  adds  a  Virgilian  smootlmess  of  numbers,  and  the 
ready  resources  of  refined  classical  attainments.  The  Sar- 
cotis  contains  2,486  verses,  and  is  distributed  into  .five  books. 
The  poem  begins  thus : 

'*Principium  culpce,  stygiffique  tyrannidis  ortum, 
Bt  qaae  sera  premant  miBerandos  fata  nepotes, 

•  Compounded  of  tfapf ,  the  flesh,  and  dsoc,  goddess :  Deam  camis  appel- 
lamus,  Masenius  says  in  his  advertisement. 
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Semtio  turpi  scelerum,  poenaqoe  malonim, 
Pandimus.    O  !  sacree  moderatrix,  Diva,  poesia^ 
Quas  cittiane  quondam  nervos,  artemque  regebas 
Jessiadie,  faciles  ad  carmina  suffice  yires. 
Non  mihi  Pieridum  Nymphife,  Cirrhceque  recetftus, 
Nee  Phoebea  placet  laurus,  nee  oliva  Minervs, 
Pegaseusve  liquor,  priecorum  Bomnia  Vatum. 
Pro  Musis  Divina  Parens ;  pro  culmine  Cirrhae, 
Major  Olympus  erit ;  fundet  mihi  dulcior  undas 
Gratia ;  Palladium  vincet  Sapieotia  Nomen. 

Tu  coeptis,  o !  Diva,  fave,  nostrosque  labores 
Dirige  inofienso  per  secula  pristina  cursu. 
Quo  me  cumque  rapis,  sequor  impiger:  omiiia  namqne 
Te  ductrice  patent,  rerumque  occulta  tuerts, 
Prima  opifcx.  nostree  spectatrix  prima  ruinse. 
Audior :  en  facili  rapior  per  inane  volatu 
Tellurem  super,  &  liquiaam  super  ledieris  aurara, 
Trans  avium  Boreseque  vias.  Jam  sidera  prseter 
Ambulo;  nimboruraque  domos  db  fulminis  aulam 
Transgredior,  supraque  polos,  flammafique  micantes, 
Innocuos  calco  plantis  audacibua  ignes/' 

Which  we  have  translated  as  follows : 

Of  guilt's  beginning,  and  the  rise 

Of  Satan's  empire,  with  what  later  woes 

Oppress  our  wretched  race,  to  sin  debased, 

In  slav'ry  vile,  and  punishment  of  crime^ 

Sing  heav'nly  Muse,  that  whilom  didst  mspire 

The  son  of  Jesse's  holy  harp  and  song: 

Give  to  my  efforts  strength  to  soar  with  case : 

Me  not  Pierian  nymphs,  nor  Cirrha's  shade, 

Apollo's  laurel,  nor  Minerva's  tree, 

Nor  Pegasean  spring — old  poetnlreamt — 

Delight ;  but  in  the  Muses'  place  I  call 

On  God  the  Father ;  above  Cirrha's  hill 

I  mount  to  loftier  heav'n ;  diviner  Grace 

Streams  sweeter  far  shall  pour  out  on  my  eoul  5 

And  Wisdom's  truth  surpass  Minerva's  lore. 

Favour  thou  my  attempt,  O  Spirit,  and  lead 

Aright  my  labours  through  the  antient  Prime : 

Where  rapt  by  thee,  adventurous  I  soar ; 

For  all  things  are  made  manifest  through  thee; 

Thou  know'st  all  things ;  thou  from  the  first  mad'st  aM, 

Wast  present,  and  first  witnessedst  oqr  ruin. 

Lo !  I  am  heard :  and  now,  with  easy  flight, 
I  soar  through  widest  space,  above  the  ea^th, 
O'er  liquid  fields  of  ether,  and  beyond 
The  courses  of  the  birds  and  northern  wind ; 
Now  'mid  the  stars  I  roam ;  and  mounting  o'er 
The  region  of  the  cloud?  and  thunders,  reach 
The  distant  poles  and  flaming  lights  of  heav'n, 
And  tread  vnth  daring  beel  their  harmless  fires. 
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This  exordium  is  considered  by  the  author  of  the  letters* 
comparing  the  Sarcotis  and  Paradise  Lost^  prefixed  to  the 
Barbou  edition,  (whose  opinions  and  language  we  have  partly 
adopted  in  the  above  few  observations  upon  Masenius,)  as 
superior  in  beauty  to  that  in  Paradise  Lost.  The  reader  may 
compare  the  two  together,  and  judge  for  himself.  Milton's 
poem  commences  thus : 

"Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat. 
Sing  heav'nly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  Heav'ns  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos :  or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa'a  brook  that  flow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God :  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventrous  song. 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  th'  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unatterapted  yet  in  prose  or  rhime. 
And  chiefly  Thou,  O,  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know'st ;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'stit  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support,"  &c. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  subjects  being  the  same, 
Milton  might  possibly  have  thus  written,  had  he  never  seen 
Masenius.  It  is  very  clear  that  he  Has  not  copied  Masenius. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  call  plagiarism  here,  in  our  concep- 
tion of  the  general  and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  or  we  should 
not  see  his  genius  leaving  out  some  particulars  and  substitu- 
ting others,  relying  on  its  own  inspiration  and  on  other  re- 
sources, and  diverging  from  the  track  at  the  very  moment 
when  a  plagiarist  or  an  inferior  artist  who  did  not  take  espe- 
cial pains  to  avoid  tameness  of  imitation,  would  have  fol- 
lowed it  directly.  Observe  the  art  with  which  he  varies  every 
thing.t    Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  strike  one,  that  there 

•Premiere  lettre  am  RR.  PP.  Jesuits  auteurs  des  M^moires  de  Tr^voux. 
t  The  introduction  of  the  subject  is  imitated  from  Homer's  Mi^viv  asm. 
Scripture  supplies  several  allusions  which  are  not  in  Masenios.    Miltoo 
simply 

"intends  to  soar 
Above  ih'  Aonian  motant,'* 
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is  a  strong  similarity  between  the  two  poets,  in  the  spirit  and 
in  some  of  the  terms  of  their  exordium  and' invocation  :  and 
our  presumptions,  that  MiUon  at  least  had  Masenius  in  memo- 
ry, if  he  did  not  particularly  refer  to  him  to  refresh  his  ideas, 
are  influenced  and  fortified  by  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  in 
his  literary  history.  In  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
book  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  may,  perhaps,  recognize  features 
that  bring  to  mjod  again  Masenius'  invocation : 

"Descend  from  Heav'n^  Urania,  by  that  name 

If  rightly  thou  art  calPd,  whose  voice  divme 

Following,  above  the  Olympian  hill  1  soar, 

Above  the  flight  of  Pegasean  wing. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name  I  call :  for  thou 

Nor  of  the  Muses  nine,  nor  on  the  top 

Of  old  Olympus  dwelPst,  but  heavenly  born. 

Before  the  hilla  appear'd,  or  fountain  flow'd, 

Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse,"  &c. 

After  adverting,  in  some  eleo^ant  lines,  to  the  various  and 
uncertain  pursuits  of  life,  and  the  wretchedness  of  mankind,* 
Masenius  goes  on : 

"Tu  mihi  tantarum  interpres,  Sapientia,  rerum, 
Tam  duros  hominum  casus,  tot  in  orbe  laborum 
Principium  memora,  causasque  evolve  malorum. 

Umorarum  Princeps  &  opaci  Rector  Averni 
Antitheus,  quondam  aeternas  damnatus  ad  .umbras, 
Proscriptusque  polo,  cum  ceeco  marte  Tonantem 
Infelix  peteret,  Superosque  lacesseret  audax, 
-ZErea  concussis  laxavit  vincula  clausiris, 
Carceribusque  pedem  rursum  extulit,  ore  minaci 
Armat^que  manu  nascenti  tristia  mundp 
Bella  movens,  latamque  ferens  toto  orbe  ruinam. 
Invida  Livoris  rabies,  mentisque  venenum    . 
Ambitio,  tantos  potuit  concire  furores 
Antitheo,  tantos  bellorum  extollere  fluctus." 

We  would  propose  as  literal,  and,  we  hope,  a  more  reada- 
ble translation,  than  the  one  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
(see  p.  68.) — . 

while  Masenius  employs  six  lines  dpon  his  flight.  HeTe  Is  a  line  imitated, 
from  Ariosto.  Another  sentence:  ["Instract  me,  for  thou  know'st;"]  re- 
sembles Theocritus'  Ei-re  Qsa,  (fv  ya^  010*^0,  Idyl.  xxii.  116.  more  directly 
than  the  expressions  in  Masenius,  and  much  of  Milton's  language  flows 
immediately  from  his  own  thoughts. 

♦  Milton  does  not  appear  to  have  in  any  way  imitated  these  lines.  In  the 
eleventh  book  the  angel  Michael  sets  before  Adam  in  a  vision  what  shall 
happen  till  the  flood ;  but  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  description  is  quite 
dinerent  from  the  commoB-pIiace  of  Masenius. 
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Say.  Wisdom,  thou  interpreter  to  me     > 
Of  tais  great  argument,  say  what  the  cause 
Of  such  dire  mortal  woes  and  ills  on  dearth  ? 
The  prince  of  darkness,  king*of  gloomy  hell, 
The  toe  of  Grod,  erst  doomed  to  endless  shades, 
From  heay'xi  expell'd — what  time  he  vainly  dar'd 
Rashly  defy  the  Thunderer  to  arms, 
And,  impious,  sought  t' invade  the  hosts  of  heav'n — 
Breaking  confinement,  burst  his  brazen  chains, 
And  from  his  prison  'scap'd,  with  threatful  brow, 
And  armed  hand  preparing  dreadful  war 
Against  the  new-born  world,  and  ruin  wide. 
Such  rage — such  tempests  of  destructive  war — 
Satan  conceived,  stirr'd  up  with  livid  hate 
And  fell  ambition,  venom  of  the  mind. 

Milton : 

**Say  first,  for  Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 

Nor  the  deep  tiact  of  Hell,  say  first  what  cause 

Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 

Favor'd  of  He^^f'n  so  highly,  to  fall  off 

From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 

For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides  7 

Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  7 

Th'  infei;iial  Serpent ;  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 

Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  from  Heav'n,  with  edl  his  host 

Of  rebel  angels,  by  whose  aid  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 

He  trusted  to  have  equal'd  the  Most  High, 

If  he  oppos'd ;  and  with  ambitious  aim 

Agjiinst  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God 

Rais'd*  impious  war  in  Heav'n  and  battle  prOud 

With  vain  attempt    Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurl'd  headlong  fiaming  from  the  6therial  sky. 

With  hideous  ruin  and*  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition,  there  to  dwell 

Id  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms." — Book  1st,  v.  27. 

We  think  that  Milton  has  here  somewhat  copied  Masenius. 

Eden  and  Sarcothea  are  next  described.  We  wish  that 
our  limits  would  allow  us  to  extract  more  fully  :  we  could 
show  in  what  Milton's  description  of  Eve  resembles,  or  dif- 
fers from,  that  of  the  virgin  Sarcothea,  upon  which  Masenius 
dwells  in  some  beautiful  lines  : 

"Est  locus  Aurorara  propter,  roseumque  cubile 
Tethyos,  db  nati  clara  incunabula  Phoebi, 
Protopatris  natale  solum,  quo  primus  io  agro 
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Losit,  dcr  innocusB  libavit  gaudia  vitte. 
Hortorum  decus  hie,  &,  amoeni  gratia  ruris 
Vernat,  inofienso  nunquam  spobata  decore. 
QAiidquid  Achsemenio  nares  demulcet  odore, 
Blanditur(]^ue  oculis,  Verisque  meretur  honorem^ 
Hoc  Chantes  posu^e  loco :  domus  ipsa  Favom  est 
PlaodenUs  levibus  per  aprica  silentia  pennis. 
'   Exuiat  omnis  hiems.  Nullis  vexata  proceliis 
Hie  rosa  succumbit;  nuUo  expallescit  ab  Euro 
Nasceodo  moriens;  non  Sirius  ardor  anhelam 
Decoquit,  aut  rapto  flaccessit  lan^ida  succo. 
Inviolatus  honos  violse  est,  &  tota  juventus 
Chloridis  ffitprno  p^dit  labra  florida  risu. 
Nullus'  Hyperboreo  Boreas  glacialis  ab  axe 
Infestas  venlorum  acies,  niviumque  proceUas 
His  infundit  agris ;  nullis  hie  cana  pruinis 
Arva  rigent,  nullo  coalescunt  friffore  lymphs. 
Aurea perpetui furgunt palatia  veris. 
In  medio  laxatur  humus,  fontemque  perennis 
Spirat  aquse,  lateque  sinum  telluris  inundat, 
Infundens  avidis  felicia  balnea  pratis. 
Flumine  quadruplici  manat  fons,  divite  ripA, 
Q,uem  vehit  illimes  complectens  alveus  undas. 
His  fecunda  vadis  atque  obstetricibus  arvis* 
Tellus  Iseta  parit,  nullisque  exercita  rastris 
Respuit  agncolas,  &  duri  vomeris  usum, 
Natur©  contenta  bonis,  Zephirique  favore. 
Pomiferis  late  silvis,  &,  fructibus  omnem 
Implet  ager  campum,  nee  marcescente  vigore. 
Poma  sub  setemis  nutant  argentea  ramis. 
Bland  a  voluntatis  concessaque  munera,  vit® 
PrcBsidium,  facilisque  neci  roedicina  fugandea^ 
Hie  indulta  Diis  veriftn  Mortalibus  arbor 
Interdicta,  viret :  pulchros  habet  aurea  fructus, 
Prsesagosque  malique,  bonique,  omnisque  futuri. 
Heu  !  comperta  nimis  memoro,  dudumque  probata. 
Posteritas  mihi  testis  erit,  macnusque  Parentum 
Ordo  docet:  tantis  etenim  pulcherrima  campis 
Sarcothea,  infelix  virgo  ac  lacrymabile  nomen, 
Sarcothea,  his  prseerat  Qustos,  heresque  perennis, 
Ni  male  consultas  pandisset  fraudibus  aures, 
Hostibus  auscultans,  &  fcedera  pacta  relinquens. 
Hanc  consanguineam  terrse,  massamque  rubentis 
Informem  limi,  prime  Sapientia  rerum 
Artifici  finxisse  manu,  formamque  dedisse 
Creditur  ipsa  suam,  Disque  immortalibus  unam 
^quasse,  ut  dignam  patriee  transcriberet  aulsB." 
[Translated  by  G.  S.  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  at  page  242.] 

This  whole  version  is  so  detestable,  that  we  condemn  it  to 

*  Arvis  in  our  edition — printed  auris  in  the  extract  in  the  Gtentleman's 
Magazine ;  which  we  think  correct,  and  have  translated  accordingly. 
56  VOL.  V. NO.  10. 
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the  lowest  depths  of  the  poetical  Tophet,"  and  ventaie  to 
substitute  our  own,  imperfect  as  it  may  be : 

In  th'  East,  tow'rds  Morn's  rose-mantled  ocean-bed. 

By  the  briglit  cradle  of  the  infant  sun, 

A  spot  there  is,  our  first  sire's  natal  soil. 

Where  formerly  he  spent  his  happy  days 

Amid  the  jovs  and  innocence  of  jife — 

The  pride  of  gardens,  and  the  vernal,  grace 

Of  rural  landscapes,  lovely,  ever  green. 

Whose  innocent  enchantments  never  fade. 

Whatever  Acheemenian  perfumes 

Regale  the  scent — whatever  charms  the  eye — 

And  boasts  the  sweet  deliffhts  of  menial  springy 

The  Graces  have  bestow'd  upon  tSat  place : 

There  western  gales  abide,  and  sofUy  fan 

With  gentle  wing  the  stinny  solitudes. 

Thence  winter  is  exil'd.    And  there  tiie  rose. 

By  no  rude  storm  Jiarass'd,  bows  •not  her  head, 

Nor  sickens  in  the  chilly  east  wind's  breath, 

Clipt  in  the  bud,  nor  droops  and  pines  away. 

Her  bloom  parch'd  by  the  dog  star's  fervent  blaze. 

Inviolate  the  virgin  violet. 

And  all  the  youthful  train  of  Chloris  ope 

Their  florid  lips  with  an  etemcd  smile. 

No  Boreas  from  Hyperborean  sky 

Drives  hia  sharp  blasts  cmd  stormy  drifts  of  snow 

Upon  those  fields;  nor  white  and  stiff  die  ground 

With  hoar-frost,  nor  by  ice  the  waters  bound. 

The  golden  palaces  of  constant  spring 

There  rise  instead :'  and  in  the  midst  &ere  jets 

Out  of  the  porous  earth  U  living  fount. 

Which  irrigates  her  bosom  far  emd  wide, 

Dispensing  gladness  o'er  the  thirsty  meads ; 

Then  diverse  runs  into  four  branching  streasis 

Led  in  clear  channels  under  fertile  banks, 

By  whose  alluvion  impregn'd,  the  soil 

Assisted  by  obstetric  airs,  brings  forth 

Prolific,  .and  unvex'd  by  tearing  plough 

Or  harrow,  scorns  the  cultivator's  aid,  ^  ' 

Content  with  Nature's  gifls  and  fav'ring  gales. 

Far-spreading  orchards — ample  fields  extend — 

Teeming  with  fruit,  and  silver  apples  nod^ 

From  boughs  eternal,  ^th  perpetucd  bloom, — 

Staple  of  life — sure  antidote  for  death. 

There  bloom'd  the  fatal  tree,  forbid'n  to  man. 

Only  to  gods  indulg'd :  of  gold  the  tree, 

With  fruit  of  gold,  and  taste  that  could  inspire 

Knowledge  of  good  and  ill  and  all  to  come : 

Knowledge  too  dearly  bought,  ah !  too  long  prov'd! 

Posterity^  will  answer,  and  the  dead 

Groan  fn)m  their  antient  graves  thy  withVing  curae. 
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There  Sarcothea,  (hapless  maid,  sad  name !) 

Fair  Sarcothea  dwelt  Queen  of  those  bow'rs — 

Inheritance  perpetually  her's, 

Had  she  not  lent,  in  evil  hour,  her  ear, 

Seduc'd  by  evil  counsel  unto  guile, 

Heedinff  me  foe  instead  of  Heav'n's  command. 

Her  did  Eternal  Wisdom  erst  create 

Out  of  earth's  substance  from  a  shapeless  mass 

Of  red  clay  moulded  to  a  living  form, 

^Mighty  Artificer !)  with  plastic  hand  5 

Anagave  to  her  the  likeness  of  himself. 

That  she  sole  might  be  equal  to  the  gods, 

And  worthy  deem'd  of  his  paternal  realms. 

It  appeared  to  Lauder  '^vastly  probable  that  Milton  has 
transferred  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  lines  into  his  Paradise 
Lost."  In  his  paper  before  us,  the  Latin  extract  only  is  ^ven, 
without  further  comment  than  this.  The  resemblance  is  not 
pointe<|l  out.    The  author  of  the  **Letters,  dec."  remarks : 

%'est  un  des  endroits  sur  lesquels  M.  Lauder  a  fait  le  plus  de 
bruit  Milton,  selon  lui,  a  copi^  tout  ce  tableau ;  mais  je  n'ai  garde, 
MM.  RR.  PP.  d'adopter  cette  nouvelle  accusation ;  je  s^ais  que  les 
deux  Pontes  se  rencontrent  Id  comme  dans  leur  pr^amoule.  J'avoue- 
rai  m^me,  si  I 'on  ven^  qu'd  I'^gard  du  Paradis  terrestre,  les  ressem- 
blances  aout  encore  plus  marqu6e8.  cependant  on  peiit  dire  que 
1'  Histoire  de  la  Genese  6toit  assez  brillante  en  cet  endroit  pour  causer 
oes  ressemblances :  tout  au  plus  pourrois-je  reconnoitre  que  Miltoh  a 
lu  le  Podme  de  Maaenius,  et  qu'il  a  pretender  I'imiter,  d  peu  prds 
comme  Virgile  imite  Homere,  ou  comme  Boileau  suit  Horace  dans 
son  Art  Po6tique.  Jusques  ici,  encore  une  fois,  le  plagiat  n'est  point 
prouv6 ;  mais  il  seroit  peut  peut-^tre  possible  de  faire  voir  oue  la  des- 
cription de  Maaenius  surpasse  encore,  pour  la  beauts  des  ia6es,  celle 
de  Milton ;  et  je  suis  persuade  qu'il  en  est  de  m^me  du  portrait  de 
Sarcotis  ou  Sarcoth^e." 

We  will  now  cull  froI^  Milton's  description,  proceeding  in 
the  order  of  Masenius  :    In  th^  EasU  ^c, 
Milton: 

« For  blissful  Paradise 

Of  God  the  garden  was  by  him  in  th'  East 
Of  Eden  planted."    B.  iv.  v.  208. 

"And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden :" 
Gren.  ii.  8.  No  imitation  of  Masenius  here  certainly.  The 
lines  of  Milton  following  these,  will  bear  some  comparison 
with  Grotius,  which  we  will  show  hereafter,  Masenius  goes 
on  quite  differently  until  we  come  to :  The  pride  of  gar- 
dens, ^c.  (two  lines) — 

Milton: 

"Of  Eden,  where  delicious  paradise. 
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Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  incloiure  green 
As  with  a  rural  mound."    133. 

"A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view ;"  247. 

"  So  lovely  seem'd 

That  landscape ;"  152. 

**Vemal  delight  and  joy,"  155. 

"Led  on  th'  Eternal  Spring."  268. 

WhcUever  AcJuBmenian  perfumes^  ^,  (next  8  lilies) — 
Milton: 


" now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  dispense 
Native  perfumes,"  166.  ^ 

"Sabean  odours  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;"  162. 

" While  universal  Pan 

Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance 
Led  on  th'  eternal  spring"  266. 

There  is  some  difficalty  in  properly  selecting  scattered 
passages  like  these,  in  which  the  resemblance  is  at. best  doubt- 
ful. So  far,  we  should  not  say,  there  waslnuch  appearance 
of  imitation ;  but  before  we  decide,  let  us  review  the  descrip- 
tion generally, afler  we  have  dissected  the  particular  passages: 
Thence  winter  is  exiPd,  ^c.  (next  13  lines) — 

Milton: 


-or  the  flow'ry  lap 


Of  some  irriffuous  valley  spread  her  store, 

Flow'rs  of  all  hue,  and  witnout  thorn  the  rose :"  254. 

This  is  the  only  passage  we  can  find  that  has  any  thing  at 
all  in  common  with  that  in  Masenius,  if  we  throw  out  the 
idea  of  eternal  spring  in  the  terrestrial  paradise,  as  suggested 
by  the  subject  itself:  and  it  is  only  the  mention  of  the  rose 
which  makes  it  parallel  at  all ;  out  Milton's  rose  without 
thorn,  is  a  different  image  totally  from  Masenius',  and  an 
invention  of  his  own.*  Why  did  not  Milton  here  imitate 
that  remarkable  play  on  words,  "inviolata  honos  viol®  est" 
and  "Nullus  H3T)erboreo  Boreas  ?"  Because  his  fancy  and 
judgment  were  too  busy,  probably,  with  ether  beauties.  Yet, 
it  must  be  noticed,  that  this  sort  of  jingling  of  words,  which 
critics  have  generally  condemned  as  being  in  bad  taste,  but 
which,  sparingly  and  judiciously  used,  is  frequently  a  grace- 

«  The  idea  is  taken  from  Gen.  iii  v.  18. 
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ful  or  ener^tic  auxiliary  to  expression,  was  not  uncommon 
with  Milton ;  among  other  instances  we  have  the  following : 

That  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe, 

B^ffirt  the  almighty  throne 

BeseecMng  or  besieging- 


This  tempted  our  attempt 

Atone  slight hourid  high  overleapt  all  hound, 

•  Then  was  not  guilty  shame^  dishonest  shame 

Of  nature's  works,  honor  diahonorable^ 

The  modern  writers  have  carried  their  indulgence  of  this 
practice  much  farther  than  the  antients ;  and  it  is  likely  that 
Milton  may  have  imbibed  it  from  the  former,  among  them 
Masenius. 

Though  not  exactly  in  place,  the  observation  may  as 
well  be  made  here  also,  that  Milton's  mingling  of  allusions 
from  heathen  mjrthology  with  subjects  of  sacred  history, 
which  has  been  iniputed  to  him  as  a  grand  fault,  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  sources :  Masenius  has  a  heathen 
deity  for  nearly  every  object  in  nature :  the  writer  in  Latin 
cannot  well  do  without  them.  In  the  midst  there  jets,  ^c. 
(next  11  lines) — 
Milton : 

" Which  through  veins 

or  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn, 

Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 

Watered  the  garden ;  thence  united  fell 

Down  the  steep  glade,  and  met  the  nether  flood, 

Which  from  his  darksome  passage  now  appears. 

And  now  divided  into  four  main  streams 

Run  diverse,  wand'ring  many  a  famous  realm,  dDC."  227. 

"Flow'rs  worthy  of  Paradise,  which  not  nice  Art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 

Pour'd  forth  profuse  on  hill  and  dale  and  plain."  241. 

Far  spreading  orchards,  ^c.  (next  12  lines) — 

Milton : 

''And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodhest  trees  loaden  with  fairest  fruit. 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue,"  146. 

''All  trees  of  noblest  kind  for  sight,  smell,  taste; 

And  all  amid  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 

High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 

Of  vegetable  gold ;  and  next  to  life. 

Our  death,  the  tree  of  knowledge  grew  fast  by, 

Knowledge  of  good  bought  dear  by  knowing  ill."  217. 

"Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm, 
Othertf  whose  fruit  burnish'a  with  golden  rind 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true, 
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If  true,  here  only,  and  of  dePcious  taste : 
Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,"  248. 

Beyond  the  limited  facts  of  the  description,  which  are 
taken  from  the  Bible,  we  can  detect  in  the  above  several 
additional  embellishments  which  belong  to  Masenius.  We 
think  that  hepe  ]\Iilton  has  imitated  him,  or  rather  engrafted 
on  his  own  stock  some  of  the  ideas  of  Masenius.  TTiere 
Sarcothea,  ^c.  (to  the  end.) 

Milton  continues  the  description  of  Eden  for  several  lines 
more  before  he  goes  on  to  mention  its  occupants.  The  in- 
troduction of  Adam  and  Eve  is  as  different  as  the  two  per- 
sons themselves  from  Sarcothea  the  personification : 

"Two  of  far  nobler  shape  erect  and  tall, 

€k>dlikt  erect,  with  native  honor  clad, 

In  naked  majesty  seem'd  lords  of  all, 

And  worthy  seem'd;  for  in  their  looks  divine 

The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone,  . 

Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude  severe  and  pure,  &.c"  288. 

Masenius  then  compares  the  creation  of  Sarcothea  with 
the  snowy  vase  formed  of  clay  out  pf  the  potter's  hand,  and 
with  the  spring  flower  growing  from  the  dirt  of  the  field,  &c 
both  of  which  comparisons  Lauder  affirmed,  in  his- citations 
of  the  marginal  heads  from  Masenius,  were  imitated  by  Mil- 
ton in  his  fourth  book,  but  which  we  do  not  find.  The 
original  nakedness,  purity  and  innocence  of  Sarcothea,  is 
then  alluded  to,  as  Milton  alludes  to  those  of  Eve,  though 
differently— vv.  312-20.  Part  of  the  description  of  Sarco- 
thea  which  we  give,  may  be  compared  with  the  lines  of 
Milton  last  extracted : 

^Tum  cerebri  disponit  opus,  mentisque  supremum 
Ordinat  imperium,  &,  rationis  collocat  arcem, 
Cluam  circumfusam  tenebris,  caligine  densa 
Eruit,  ffitemaque  dedit  clarescere  luce. 
Hanc  regere  iipperium  jussit,  sceptrumque  potiri, 
Membrorum  dominam,  vitas,  morumque  magistram, 
Observantem  cequi.,  ac  legum  decreta  sequ^ntem. 
Huic  tempestates  animi,  fluctusque  tumentes 
Irarum  mulcere  datum  est,  fcedosque  voluptse 
Insuitus,  scelerumque  ausus  compescere  freno. 
Insuper  hlimanos  vultus,  &,  frontis  bonorem 
Augustum.  rareeque  decus  memorabile  forms 
Ipsa  dedit^' 

Then  fashion'd  he  the  tissue  of  the  brain, 
^tablish'd  supreme  the  empire  of  the  mind. 
And  founded  there  the  reason's  citadel, 
Emerg'd  from  utter  night,  the  niffht  dispelled, 
And  madQ  it  glorious  wit^  eteraaJ  light 
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He  bade  it  o'er  the  body  take  command, 
And  sway  the  moral  destinies  of  life, 
Studious  of  good,  obedient  to  his  law. 
To  it  he  charg'd  the  pow'r  to  moderate 
The  tempests  of  the  soul,  the  boiling  waves 
Of  passion,  and  to  curb  the  rsunpancy 
Of  obscene  lust,  and  violence  or  crime. 
Lastly  he^ave  to  her  a  human  face. 
Nobility  orfront  severe,  august,  ^ 

And  symmetry  of  shape  surprising  rare. 

Masenius  goes  on  to  depict  the  personal  graces  of  Sarco- 
thea.  Milton  does  thejsame  of  Adam  and  Eve.  In  what 
comes  next,  they  both  again  appear  on  the  same'  track. 
Having  extracted  sufficiently  from  the  original,  to  give  the 
reader  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Masenius,  an  idea  of 
his  style,  &c.,  we  must  now  try  and  husband  our  space  by 
omitting  the  Latin : 

Now  in  the  sweet  and  cool  embower'd  shade 
They  sat  them  down*  out  of  the  sun's  mild  ravs; 
And  stretching  on  the  meadow-grass  their  Umos 
Bxempt  from  toil  and  cares,  disposed  for  rest 
No  other  down  they  sought — no  couch  adom'd 
With  figur'd  tapestry,  nor  canopy 
Array'd  in  splendour  of  barbaric  pomp, — 
No  such  appKances  to  purchase  sleep: 
Far  more  luxurious  to  them  sweei  ease 
Unbought,  and  that  green  sward  strewn  with  the  mat 
Of  flow'rs,  by  Chloris  sprinkled,  purple'  and  rose^ 
By  nlother  Nature  spread,  play'd  on  by  gales 
With  softest  whispers  welcoming  repose. 
While  genial  mesus  abounded  at  their  need, 
And  fruit-trees  yielded  their  compliant  boughs 
Loaded  with  fruit— a  ready  feast  for  them. 

Milton : 

«Und^i  tufl  of  shade  that  on  a  green 
Stood  whisp'ring  soft,  by  a  ffesh  fountain  side 
They  sat  them  down ;  and  after  no  more  toil 
Of  their  sweet  gardening  labour  than  sufficed 
To  recommend  cool  zephyr,  and  made  ease 
More  easy,  wholesome  thirst  aiid  ap{)etite 
More  grateful,  to  their  supper  fruits  they  fell, 
Nectarin  fruits  which  the  compliant  boughs 
Yielded  them,  side-long  as  they  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank  damask'd  with  flowers :" 

Are  not  these  passages  similai^  ?  Has  not  Milton  here 
replenished  his  ideas  from  Masenius  ?  But  let  us  go  on.  The 
demon  Antitheusy  Enemy  of  God,  or  Satan,  beholds  Sarco- 

*  Sarcothea  and  the  nymphs  that  attended  her—the  Virtues. 
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thea  in  her  state  of  innoceDce  and  happiness,  and  his  envy 
and  hate  are  excited : 

Satan  beheld  the  fair  nymph  wandering 
Through  those  soft  glades,  in  rural  innocence, 
Enjoying  the  sweets  and  soul-felt  bb'ss  of  life. 
He  saw — and  as  he  gaz'd,  he  griev'd  to  think 
A  creature,  heir  to  so  much  happiness, 
Should  be  possess'd  of  such  fair,  rich  demesnes, 
And  ev'ry  ming  that  life  could  wish ;  while  he, 
Banish'd  from  heav'n,  exil'd  to  infamy, 
Look'd  on  those  godly  mansions  clos'd  to  him 
Forever,  and  the  bliss  which  he  had  lost, 
And  saw  advanced  to  them  that  happy  nymph. 
Is't  thus,  O  princes  of  the  skies,  (he  cried,) 
Illustrious  nobility  -of  heav'n. 
Ye  first-born  among  gods !  is't  thus,  forsooth, 
Unjustly  we  are  thrust  out  from  the  stars? 
Shall  in  our  room  less  worthy  heir  exult — 
The  refuse  of  vile  clay,  earth-born  and  brute?* 
Wherefore  is  she  not  partner  in  our  fall. 
Like  us  doom'd  to  eternal,  utter  ruin  ?t 
We,  offspring  nearer  german  unto  God, 
We.  the  illustrious  chivalry  of  heaven, 
Still  bear  the  traces  of  the  glorious  forin,  etc. 

Satan,  in  Milton,  (B.  l,y.  105,  etc.)  speaks  in  somewhat 
the  same  spirit ;  and  in  B.  iv.  v.,  358 : 

*H3h  Hell !  what  do  mine  eyes  with  grief  behold ! 
Into  our  room  of  bliss  thus  high  advanced. 
Creatures  of  other  mould,  earth-bom  perhaps." 

Antiiheus  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  bitter  language, 
which  consumes  a  page  and  more.  'We  must,  however,  pass 
this  over,  and  reserve  our  remarks  for  other  passages,  where 
Milton's  imitations  are  more  apparent.  ArUmeus  now  sum- 
mons the  demons  of  hell  around  him.  It  is  this  convocation 
which  Lauder  notes  down  among  his  ''marginal  heads"  as 
*^ Concilium  infetorum,  sive  Pandemonium,  imitated  in  the 
first  book  of  Paradise  Lost."  But  this  is  one  of  his  interpo- 
lations. There  is  no  such  word  as  Pandaemonium  in  the 
Sarcotisy  as  one  would  he  led  to  suppose  from  Lauder's  man- 


-  nostrisne  indignior  heres 


Sedibos  exoltet,  lateae  pars  ultima  terrae, 
Brutoromque  nepos. 

t  Car  Don  hie  fulmine  nostra 
Cormit,  aetemft  caput  involvente  rain&. 
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ner  of  expression.    The  infernal  assembly  is  thus  well  des* 

cribed  in  Masenius : 

* 
He  ceasM.    Th'  obedient  myrmidons  of  Hell — 
The  grisly  phantoms  heard  their  general's  voice ;    . 
Swift  flock'd  the  rabble  to  their  S^oltan's  feet, 
Before  ^^hose  sceptre  dread  and  throne  they  bow'd — 
And  ev'ry  one  who  snufiPd  the  feast  of  wo, 
Whose  galls  were  bloated  with  the  pois'n  of  Hell, 
Flock'd  to  receive  their  Patriarch's  commands. 
First  of  the  Furies  stood  forth  Death;  grim  shape — 
Horrible  monster — terror  undefined. 
His  pallid  forehead  glares  a  thousand  eyes, 
By  which  he  sees  all  things,  by  none  deceiv'd ; 
Deaf,  no  ears  hath  he  to  extend  to  prayers : 
With  livid,  dried-up  cheeks,  and  by  his  bones.     . 
Scarce  held  together,  fetid  he  exhales 
OfGensive  stink.    In  his  lefl  hand  he  held 
^     An  hour-glass,  emblematical  of  life. 

Whose  measure  is  the  running  sand :  the  right 

Wielded  a  scythe,  whose  edge  as  yet  was  pure. 

And  had  not  been  imbrued  in  any  gore. 

Around  him  stood  a  crew  of  servitors — 

Sad  Pains ;  and  to  his  skirt  clung  the  slow  race 

Of  vile  Diseases — direful  Pestilence, 

Blasting  with  flames  from  Hell,  insane  with  rage — 

Pale  Phthisic — squalid  L&promf — slow  Gout — 

And  shaking  Fefcer,  rack'a  with  heats  and  chills. 

Cares,  Griefs,  Labor,  Poverty,  etc.,  follow.  Antitheus 
commands  silence,  and  addresses  the  infernal  assembly. 
This  speech  has  been  translated  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, and  is  much  superior  to  the  other  translations  there ; 
although  its  being  in  rhyme  increases  the  distance  some- 
what between  it  and  any  similar  passage  in  Milton.*  We 
pass  on  to  the  next : 


•  No  more  he  said. 


But  threat'ning,  shook  his  arms — his  darts,  and  fires. 

And  drove  through  Hell  before  him  sulphur  fumes. 

And  clouds  of  pitch,  and  lightnings  to  be  hurl'd 

Against  the  earth.    From  ev'ry  quarter  rush 

Through  the  dim  cavern  the  vast  multitude ; 

The  dusky  legions  from  the  depths  beneath 

Emerge,  and  with  a  yell  assail  the  gates. 

And  with  huge  eflbrts  of  united  strength 

Press  on  the  walls;  while,  emptied  of  their  ghosts, 

The  horrid  caverns  reeling  above  ground 

Gape. 

•  P.  567.    The  carious  reader  may  prefer  it  to  one  of  oar  own. 
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M ^senius  compares  the  rush  of  the  demons  to  the  increas- 
ing fury  of  the  winds,  pent  in  their  dark  and  close  cavemsy 
exploring  every  access,  beneath  whose  blasts  the  rocks  trem- 
ble, the  tall  heads  of  the  forests  are  bowed,  etc., — their  out- 
break is  like  the  rising  of  the  sea,  threatening  the  inunda- 
tion of  fields  and  dwellings.  Milton  seeks  more  learned 
comparisons  for  his  devils:  their  gathering  is  like  the  pitchy 
cloud  of  locusts,  which  the  potent  rod  of  Amram's  son  called 
up,  etc. — and  their  multitude^ 

'like  which  the  populous  North 
PourM  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,"  etc. 

M  asenius  continues : 

Such  dire  uproar  and  threat  Hell's  phantom  crew, 

And  the  pale  camps  of  the  dark  Deity  made ;  • 

And  pour'd  their  num'rous  phalanxes  abroad. 

First  Melanurgus,  horrider  than  all, 

Then  fierce  Alastor,  and  Pyraster  next 

Tattered  and  torn,  with  visage  flaming  red, 

Foul  Miarus,  Noherpon  base  and  vile, 

And  fell  Hydraspis  arm'd  with  seven  heads. 

And  Polymorphus  also  might  be  seen 

Aye  changing  shape,  with  aye  a  loathsome  mien — 

Now  beast — now  serpent — now  as  giant  huge. 

Now  small  as  dwarf  of  the  Pygm6an  race. 

Prone  to  all  wiles  and  wicked  counterfeits. 

Borne  in  the  midst  of  his  exulting  bands, 

Satan  appears :  he  sole  above  the  rest 

Stands  proudly  eminent,  and  looking  down 

Surveys  the  phantom  crowd.    Dark  was  his  brow, 

By  clouds  obscur'd ;  but  his  revengeful  rage 

Waiting,  he  hid  beneath  the  veil  of  night 

The  spotted  skins  of  squahd  snakes  adorn'd 

His  shoulders,  and  incased  his  slipp'ry  thighs. 

A  dreadful  helmet,  with  a  bloody  crest, 

Glitter'd  upon  his  orows,  and  in  his  hair 

Young  hydras  wrealh'd.    Two  dragons  draggM  along 

His  scaly  chariot — snake^footed  both — 

With  broad,  huge  backs  like  beasts,  and  golden  wings ; 

Their  shoulders  speckled  with  resplendent  spots 

And  stiff  with  scales ;  their  rear  in  volumes  roll'd, 

And  from  their  jaws  they  brandish'd  triple  tongues ; 

Whose  foreheads  darted  dazzling  rays  of  light, 

And  wide-spread  nostrils  snorted  smoke  and  fire. 

Turning  now  to  Milton,  we  are  struck  with  the  resem- 
lanoe  which  his  ideas,  and  some  of  his  language,  bears  to 
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portions  of  the  above.  We  will  commence  at  the  line,  He 
ceased.  TK  obedient  myrmidons  of  Hell — and  quote  in  or- 
der some  of  the  corresponding  passages  in  Milton : 

'They  heard,  and  were  abash'd,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing,  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  wfil  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pain  not  feel ; 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd 
Innumerable.    As  when,'*  etc.    B.  1,  v.  331. 

"Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste,  where  stood 
Their  great  commander."    356.     , 

Here  Milton  enters  into  a  detailed  description  of  the  se- 
veral demons,  after  the  manner  that  Masenius  does  further 
on,  but  he  gives  them  other  names,  is  more  diffuse,  and  min- 
gles with  the  description  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which, 
together  with  the  discourses  preceding,  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  book.  Masenius  introduces  here,  instead.  Death  and 
the  other  afflictions.    Milton  proceeds : 

"All  these  and  more  came  flocking ;"  522. 
"Awaidng  what  commands  their  mighty  chief 
Had  to  impose:"  566. 

Death  is  thus  described  in  the  second  book,  v.  666 : 

"The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb, 
Or  substance  might  be  calPd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either ;  black  it  stood  as  Night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.** 

In  the  eleventh  book,  Michael  informs  Adam  of  the  "many 
iliapes  of  Death,"  and  of  the  "disease?  dire"  at  the  entrance 
of  his  grim  cave : 


■  Immediately  a  place 


Before  his  eyes  appeared,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  lazar-house  it  seem'd  wherein  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd,  all  maladies 
Of  ghastljr  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony,  all  feverous  kinds, 
Convulsions,  epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colic  pangs, 
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Demoniac  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy. 
And  moon-struck  madness,  pining  atropny, 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence, 
Dropsies,  and  asthmas,  and  joint-racking  rheums.*' 

The  reader  will  find  similar  thoughts  to  those  expressed  in 
the  speech  translated,  in  the  mouth  of  Milton's  Satan,  B,  1, 
84,  252,  622. 

We  do  not  see  in  Milton  any  direct  resemblance  to  that 
passage  which  follows.  We  therefore  proceed  on  to  the 
next.  Milton  seems  to  have  imitated  Masenius  in  the  fol- 
lowing, which  the  former  says  of  Polymorphus : 


So  thick  the  airy  crowd 


Swarm'd  and  were  straitened ;  till  the  signal  giv'n, 
Behold  a  wonder !  they  bui  now  who  seem'd 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons. 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room     - 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  Pygmean-  race,"  etc. 

B.  1,  775. 

Also  here : 


he  above  the  rest 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent 
Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear'd 
Less  than  Archangel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscur'd ;    *        *        *        *        * 
Darken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Arch-Angel :  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrench'd,  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge :  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,"  etc.    589—605. 

" He  through  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views."    567. 

Luciferi  habitus  et  currus,  is  another  of  the  marginal  heads 
mentioned   by   Lauder ;  but  Milton  has  no  imitation  ap- 

Rroaching  in  the  least  to  the  particular  description  which 
lasenius  gives  here.  With  tnis  the  first  book  of  Sarcotis 
terminates.  The  second  commences  with  the  entrance  of 
Satan  into  Paradise.  The  expressions,  Paradisi  in  limine 
substitit,  occulto  lapsus  per  rura  meatu,  may  have  helped 
Milton  to  conceive  the  Fiend,  as 

^^So  on  he  fares  and  to  the  border  comes 
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or  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradise,  etc.    »    ♦    »    » 

and  sheer  within 

Lights  on  his  feet    As  when  a  prowling  wolf,  etc    *    * 
Or  as  a  thief,"  etc. 

The  poet  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  tranquillity  and 
happiness  of  all  Nature  before  the  Fall,  of  which  he  gives  a 
beautiful  picture  in  smoothly  flowing  numbers:  but  Milton's 
pictures  of  innocence  are  sui generis;  they  differ  from 
those  of  Masenius,  as  the  simple  and  affecting  Dutch  paint- 
ings of  the  masters  of  the  Flemish  school,  which  grace  the 
fireside,  do  from  the  Italian  frescos  of  second  or  third-rate 
artists,  which  represent  the  same  eternal  subjects  of  sacred 
or  heathen  divinities.  Masenius  makes  Dolus,  or  Deceit,  the 
prime  minister  of  Satan.  Deceit  is  charged  with  the  temp- 
tation of  Sarcothea.  He  takes  the  form  of  a  beautiful  youth, 
and  discourses  and  flatters  her.  In  Milton,  the  Serpent  ad- 
dresses Eve.  The  terms  of  these  addresses  bear  a  general 
resemblance  to  one  another.  We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
any  particular  imitations;  but  only  remark,  that  Milton  has 
not  altogether  neglected  this  idea  of  Deceit  under  the  guise 
of  a  heavenly  youth.  In  Eve's  dream,  as  she  looks  upon  the 
forbidden  tree : 

'•beside  it  stood 
One  shaped  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  Heav'n, 
By  us  oft  seen ;  his  dewy  locks  distill'd 
Ambrosia ;  on  that  tree  he  also  gazed ; 
And  O  fair  plant,  said  he,"  etc.    B.  v.,  54. 

The  temptation  is  expressed  in  language  whose  ideas  are 
much  the  same  as  those  in  Masenius.  Dolus  leads  Sarcothea 
to  the  tree,  around  whose  trunk  a  specious  serpent  is  wreathi* 
ed.  As  she  is  about  to  pluck,  perceiving  it,  she  starts  back 
in  terror : 

Heu !  morior,  simul  ezclamans,  simnl  ora  retorquens. 
Non  moriere,  Draco  reddit,  blandtimque  renidens. 

This  is  finely  imagined.  But  we  hasten  on  to  the  poet's  no- 
ble description  of  the  shock  which  all  Nature  felt  after  the 
fatal  fruit  had  been  plucked  and  eaten : 


Instantly  Hell,  breaking  loose, 


Vomited  forth  its  damned  legions:  Earth 
Convuls'd,  and  to  her  centre  riven,  groan'd. 
Th'  Arabian  shores  re-echo'd  the  sad  sound. 
And  Pharaoh's  sea  with  terror  chang'd  to  blood : 
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Hesperia's  vales  moan'd  simultaneously, 

AndTLybia's  sands  afar  off  burn'd  for  shame.* 

The  creat  bear  of  Lycaon,  stufjified, 

Stood  still,  and  froze  in  the  affrighted  heav'ns. 

The  universe,  sway'd  from  its  balance,  quaked ; 

And  the  sun,  as  his  chariot  roll'd  back. 

Grew  pale  with  fear ;  his  plunging  steeds  took  fright, 

Startling  the  heav'ns,  euid  from  their  usual  track 

Bolted ;  the  charioteerf  lost  all  control. 

And  drove  at  randon\  through  the  sky.  now  up 

Wheeling  far  into  space^  now  down,  tne  earth 

Close  shaving,  freezing  it  with  wintry  snells. 

Or  blasting  it  with  summer's  scorching  beats. 

Then  first  the  stars  in  darkness  pal'd  Sieir  lamps^ — 

The  troubled  ether  flamed  with  meteors  dire — 

And  th'  heav'ns,  crack'd  thro'  their  poles,  let  down  their  rage. 

Th'  Elements  then,  rebelling  to  the  laws 

That  gave  them  harmony,  snook  off  all  rule, 

And  wandering  about  their  ruin'd  homes,} 

Wag'd  war  implacable,  as  ever  since. 

With  swift  contentions ;  while  all  Nature,  shock'd, 

Paus'd;  and  stood  doubtful  whether  from  th'  abyss 

Of  ruin  to  summon  the  avenging  Gods ; 

Unhinge  the  sky,  and  sink  the  universe 

In  ancient  Chaos ;  or  drown  deep  in  Hell 

The  unforgiven  crime.  || 

MiltoD  says  no  more  than : 

"Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  wo, 
That  all  was  lost"    B.  ix.,  782. 

And  again,  further  on,  after  Adam  had  taken  and  eat: 

"Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan. 
Sky  lour'd,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drojM 
Wept  at  completing  of  th^  mortal  sin 
Original."    1000. 

We  should  pronounce  this,  taken  with  what  has  been  ad- 


•  Lybiseque  calentis  arens 


Exars#To  procul. 

t  FhoBbosi 

t Primis  tunc  astra  tenebris 

Amis6re  diem. 

f  raptaqne  morantia  sede  (quaere  ruptA?) 

n  Tota  anceps  Natara  stetit,  ruptone  profondo 
Mitteret  ultores  Superos ;  et  cardine  vulso 
Ccelorum,  chaos  antiqaum  confunderet  orbi ; 
An  mal6  tentatom  feicinud  sabmergeret  orco. 
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duced  before,  an  imitation ;  but  a  general  and  remote  one. 
Milton  condenses,  after  the  peculiar  manner,  and  with  the 
art  which  characterizes  him,  the  detailed  thoughts  of  others 
into  one  powerful  extract,  and  thus  makes  a  new  compound 
in  which  we  can  detect  only  the  stronger  ingredients.  His 
judgment  was  too  severe  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  diffuse 
particulars  which  weaken  the  subject,  and  he  loved  to  sketch 
the  grand  outlines  of  ideas  in  relief  upon  a  shadowy  ground, 
leaving  them  to  dilate  on  the  imagination.  This  it  is  which 
renders  his  imitations  difficult  to  be  proved,  and  at  the  same 
time  proves  that  he  was  no  servile  imitator.  In  the  tenth 
book,  V.  687,  he  imitates  Masenius  in  one  part  of  the  above 
rather  more  closely : 


At  that  tasted  fruit 


The  Sun,  as  from  Thy§stean  baDquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended ;  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sinless,  more  than  now, 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  heat?" 

And  see  the  remainder  of  the  passage. 

After  the  seduction  of  Sarcothea,  Masenius  relates  the 
opposition  of  the  good  sisters  or  nymphs  attending  her  to  the 
evil  powers ;  which  forms  the  ground- work  of  Milton's  sixth 
book,  who  introduces  the  good  Angels  in  the  place  of  Mase- 
nius*  Goddesses,  or  Nymphs ;  and  his  battle  is  previous  to 
the  commission  of  the  sin.  Virtue,  the  leader  of  the  Nymphs, 
arms  herself  and  encounters  Satan.  She  defies  him  in  lan- 
guage similar  to  that  Milton  puts  in  the  mouths  of  Abdiel 
and  Michael:  similar  in  substance  only:  Masenius  is  brief; 
Milton  only  takes  the  hint  from  him,  improves  and  enlarges 
upon  it.    Virtue  concludes,  saying : 

Hence  then,  and  with  thee  take  thy  vaCTant  crew, 

And  keep  them  to  the  place  of  evil,  Hell. 

Heav'n  hears :  now  take  thou  wicked  one  from  me 

This  thy  just  punishment    Scarce  had  she  said 

Than,  circling  o'er  his  head,  her  two-edg'd  sword 

Fell  with  a  dreadful  sound,  and  passing  down 

Shared  his  lefl  side,  and  bar'd  a  cruel  wound. 

His  grisly,  snaky  locks  fell  with  the  gash, 

And  biooay  ichor  streamed  forth.    Earth  grew  numb, 

Infected  with  the  poison,  and  still  shows 

The  white  plague-spots  upon  her  barren  sands. 

Milton : 

^ence  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thy  o£^ring,  to  the  pkce  of  evil.  Hell, 
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Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew.'*    275- 

"This  greeting  on  thy  impious  crest  receive. 
So  saymg,  a  noble  stroke  he  liAed  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swid  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan,"  etc.    188. 

« ^jih  huge  two-handed  sway 

Brandish'd  alofl  the  horrid  edge  came  down 
Wide  wasting."    251. 

" nor  stay'd 

But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entering  shar'd 
All  his  right  side :  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved ;  so  sore 
The  griding  sword  with  discontinuous  wound 
PassM  through  him :  but  th*  etherial  substance  clos'd, 
Not  long  divisible ;  and  from  the  gash 
A  stream  of  nect'rous  humor  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguine,  such  as  celestial  spirits  may  bleed, 
And  all  his  armour  stain'd  erewhile  so  bright"    325. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  idea,  Milton,  in 
the  passage  last  quoted,  in  part  copies  likewise  from  Homer, 
Tasso  and  Spenser.  We  would  remind  the  reader,  too,  not 
to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  expressions  which  we  have 
made  use  of  in  our  translation,  which  would  seem  of  right 
to  belong  only  to  Milton : 


•  nunc  cede  agedum,  Manesque  vagantes 


Stringe  sub  imperium,  diroque  Acheronte  cofirce,- 

we  have  translated  almost  in  Milton's  words ;  but  the  sense 
appeared  to  warrant  this  liberty. 


ilagamque  infligit  acerbam 


plaga 

Per  Isevum  deaucta  latus. 

Here  we  have  used  the  word  shared;  but  though,  according 
to  Newton,  Milton  took  this  word  from  Spenser,  he  might 
very  well  have  used  it,  as  we  have  done  after  him,  in  expres- 
sing what  he  may  have  imitated  from  Masenius.  Masenius 
immediately  continues: 

Interea  magis  adverse  victoria  parti 

Favit,  ubi  reliquus  Nympharum  exercitus  ibat 

Infelix  hostem  contra. 

So  does  Milton : 

^'Meanwhile  in  other  parts  like  deeds  deserv'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 
And  with  fierce  ensigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloch,  furious  long.''     354. 
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As  our  subject  has,  in  its  commencement  only,  carried  us 
already  so  far,  we  are  compelled  to  bring  this  article  to  a 
conclusion,  reserving  for  another  time  what  few  remarks 
inajr  remain  to  be  made  upon  the  Sarcotis :  and  the  contin- 
uation of  this  review  of  Milton's  genius,  in  connection  with 
his  imitation  of  the  moderns.  The  following  completes  the 
illustrations  from  Masenius,  which  we  have  translated.  It 
is  the  last  of  the  heads  mentioned  by  Lander — the  giganto- 
machia  in  the  third  bbok : 

They,  joining  all  hands,  pile  vast 'blocks  of  walls, 
At  last  Olympus'  summits,  the  immense 
Oaiitasean  mountains  heap^  up,  and  the  huge 
Ossa  on  Pelion  pusl^*    On  this  side  etrain 
Japetus  and  Briareus ;  on  that 
Rhcecus,  TyphoBus  sweat  ^  while  they  exert 
A  hundred  arts— a  hundred  arms  apply, 
And  press  the  work  with  their  joint  mighty  force, 
Until  they  raise  a  tow' ring  edifice : 
Then,  with  audacious  pride  puff 'd  up,  they  strove 
To  scale  the  battlements  of  highest  heav'n. 
Vain,  wicked  fools !    Who  shSl,  unscath'd,  deiy 
The  Thund'rer,  or  contend  with  him  in  strength  ? 
Th'  immortals  of  the  sky  laugh'd  at  their  work, 
And  by  an  easy  mixture  of  strange  words 
Perplex'd  their  speech,  so  that  one  hoarse  din  rose. 
Hubbub  confus'd,  which  stopjj'd  the  vast  attempt: 
And  the  tow'r.  Pride's  Confusion  nam'd,  was  left 
An  idle  folly. 

Milton,  B.  xii.,  v.  38 — 63 ;  of  which  the  folbwing  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  M asenius^  as  well  as  of  Homer  and  the 
sacred  Scripture : 

''But  God,  who  oft  descends  to  visit  meo 
Unseen,  and  through  their  habitations  walks 
To  mark  their  doings,  them  bejiolding  soon, 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tower 
Obstruct  heav'n-tow'rs,  and  in  derision  sets 

*  The  Latin  lines  are  remarkably  for  the  felicity  with  which  they  express 
the  sense  by  the  sound.  We  have  attempted  some  imitation  in  the  trans' 
lation: 

nij  inter  se  se  maremim  ingenda  jongont 
Pondera,  Caucaseos  montes,  ac  calmina  Olympi, 
Denique  et  immanem  socianmt  Pelio  Oesam. 

The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  Virgil's 

nii  inter  se  se  molta  v\  brachia  toUant— 

and, 

Ter  saat  ponati  imponere  Pelio  Ossam 

Scilicet,  atque  Ossae  frondosum  ftiYolvere  Olympam. 
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Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spi'rit  to  rase 

duite  out  their  native  language,  and  instead 

To  BOW  a  jauffling  noise  ofwords  unknown : 

Forthwith  a  hideous  gabble  rises  loud 

Among  the  builders ;  each  to  other  calls 

Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage,^ 

As  mock'd  they  storm ;  greater  laughter  was  in  heaven, 

And  looking  down,  to  see  the  hubbub  stranoe 

And  hear  the  din ;  thus  was  the  building  \m 

Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  nam'd." 


Art.  VI. — Life  and  Character  (f  M.  de  MalesherbeSj  frsi 
Councillor  of  Louis  XVI.    London:  1843. 

Abqdst  the  general  corru(>tion  of  manners  which  prevail- 
ed during  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  reckless 
depravity  and  total  abandotiment  of  every  moral  and  social 
obligation  exhibited  by  almost  every  one  of  its  priDcipal  di- 
rectors, it  is  pleasing  to  turn  fi'om  the  shocking  recital,  and 
contemplate  the  character  of  a  mtm,  whose  spotless  integrity 
never  yielded  to  temptation, — the  lustre  of  ^hose  virtue, 
undimmed  and  fearless,  shines  out  from  that  dark  and  trou- 
bled period  with  the  more  brilliancy,  because  of  the  trials  to 
which  it  was  exposed. 

Christian  William  Lamoignon  de  Malesherbks,  whose 
» virtues  claim  the  present  tribute,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  De- 
cember, 1721.  His  father,  then  Chancellor  of  France,  ob- 
served, even  at  an  early  period,  the  signs  of  that  remarkable 
combination  of  good  qij^ities  and  tatent^  which  was  destin- 
ed, at  a  future  day,  to  efevate  his  son  to  the  highest  honors. 
He  spared  no  pains,  by  assiduous  care  and  the  best  instruc- 
tion, to  place  within  his  reach  the  means  whereby  he  could 
be  made  capable  of  deserving  them ;  and  history  records^ 
with  pleasure,  that  this  good  old  man  lived  long  enough  to 
receive  the  reward  of  his  anxious  toil,  in  the  brilliant  success 
and  stainless  reputation  of  his  son.  Educated  for  the  legal 
profession,  Malesherbes  brought  to  the  pursuit  of  that  high 
and  honorable  employment,  many  of  its  noblest  atad  choicest 
requisites, — a  lofty  spirit  of  admiration  for  its  sublime  theory 
and  vast  comprehensiveness, — purity  of  motive  and  stern- 
ness in  application, — qualities  which,  while  they,  in  most 
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cases,  ensure  success,  render  the  student,  in  all,  in  the  highest 
degree  deserving  of  it.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  his  father  dying, 
he  was  called  from  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  profession, 
to  succeed  him,  as  *First  President  of  the  Court  of  Aids. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  down  to  the  abolition  of 
Feudal  tenures  on  the  memorable  night  of  the  4th  August, 
1793,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  suspension  of  its 
powers  in  1771,  this  Court  constituted  one  of  the  ordinary 
tribunals  of  the  country,  and  was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  taxes  on  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandize  of  the  ^udal  retainers.  It 
look  its  origin,  and  derived  its  support,  from  the  customs 
and  rules  growing  out  of  the  feudal  relation,  and,  in  France, 
|)eriBhed  with  them.  Chief  Baron  Copnyn  of  England,  has, 
in  his  Digest,  collected  together  all  the  law  learning  on  the 
subject  relative  to  that  country, — a  work  which  will  ever 
remaia  a  lasting  monument  of  the  indefatigable  industry  and 
great  research  of  the  author.  But  this  partf  of  it  is  now 
looked  upon  rather  as  matter  of  reference  or  curiosity,  than 
of  actual  application :  considered,  however,  as  part  and  par- 
eel  of  that  singular  system  of  social  organization  which,  al- 
tbouffh  at  present  unknown  to  our  laws,  is  still  found  inter- 
mingled with  piany  of  our  institutions,;];  and  sensibly  affect- 
ing their  spirit,  its  importance  may,  in  some  future  pa[)er, 
demand  our  more  extended  observation.  At  the  period 
mentioned,  these  levies  appeared  more  generally  under  the 
form  of  taxes  or  aids  for  the  purpose  of  knighting  the  eldest 
sonf  or  marrying  the  eklest  daugnter,  of  the  lord  of  the  fee, 
^titled,  in  the  barbarous  dialect  of  the  iimes,  ^ Aides  pur 
joirefito  chevalier^  etfiUe  nuxrier.  In  England,  these  levies 
werp  ver^  severely  felt  and  loudly  complained  against  Es- 
sentially imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  our  ancestors 
could  ill  brook  such  open  violations  of  natural  right,  and 
early  seized  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  institutions  fas- 
tened on  jlfacm  by  the  iron  rule  of  the  Norman  conqueror.|| 
Accordingly,  a^  the  Restoration,  one  of  the  first  actsU  done 
|>y  a  grateful  monarch,  bending  before  the  popuLAit  will, 

*  i  Alisoii,  &9.    Blake's  Biog.  Qic.  M.    Enc  vclo.  Am.  M. 
t  Cam.  Dyg.  Ti^  A.  p.  545.    Rees.  Cyclop.  AID. 
1 1  Kept,  Com.  11. 

§  Co.  Lilt.  Tit.  A.  76.    Jacob  L.  Die.  Aid  Rees.  Cyclop.  2  Black's  Com. 
64.  Com.  Dys.  A.  546. 
il  2  Blackst.  48.    Spelm.  Gloss.  2ia    Bracton,  Lib.  ii.,  chap.  16. 
irStat  12,  Car.  ii. 
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(then  a  new  element  m  political  combinations,)  was  to  re- 
cognise the  propriety  of  removing  these  great  obstacles  to 
the  establishment  of  free  institutions. 

The  Court  of  Aids  then,  formed,  in  France,  an  important 
part  of  the  Judiciary  system,  at  that  time  composed  of  thir- 
teen* local  Parliaments,  a  Court  of  Aids,  a  Chamber  of  Ac- 
counts, Presidial  Courts,  and  others.  The  powers  and  juris- 
diction of  these  Courts  seem  to  have  been  wondrously  iD 
defined,  and  as  carelessly  exercised.  The  officers  of  each* 
hopeless  of  ever  being  able  to  establish  any  well  settled  rule 
or  principle,  assumed  the  largest  jurisdiction,  and,  taking 
cognizance  of  all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal,  decided 
the  Cases  which  were  brought  before  them  entirely  upon  the 
equity-^the^'u*  rogT/m— of  individual  circumstances.t  Such 
unlimited  jurisdiction  has  ever  been  found  productive  of  the 
most  miscnievous  consequences.  Next  to  having  no  laws  at 
all,  the  greatest  evil  society  can  suffer,  is  in  their  being  91- 
defined.  To  Malesherbes,  however,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
held  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  the  Press,  these  very  circum- 
stances only  opened  a  more  extensive  field  for  the  unosten- 
tatious display  of  his  active  benevolence,  his  generous  senti- 
ments and  unimpeachable  integrity.  Sustained  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, to  whose  welfare  he  was  ardently  attached,  and 
enjoying,  also,  the  highest  confidence  of  his*  sovereign,,  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  continued  at  his  post,  distri- 
buting justice  with  benevolence,  equity  and  impartiality.^ 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  reputation  he  enjoyed  for  these  and 
other  good  qualities,  that  when,  in  1775,  Louis  XYL,  ascen- 
ding the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  called  to  his  councils  the 
venerable  Malesherbes,  the  whole  nation,  bounding  over  the 
distance  which  royalty  has  placed  between  themselves  and 
the  people,  surrounded  the  throne,  and  filled  the  ears  of  the 
astonished  court  and  gratified  monarch,  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  their  joy. 

Now  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Malesherbes  well  sustained 
the  reputation  which  had  preceded  him.  His  continuance 
in  office  was  considered  by  all  as  a  pledge  of  the  good  faith 
of  the  government.  Economy  and  retrenchment  every 
where  pervaded  the  whole  system.  The  extravagant  sine- 
cures and  enervating  luxuries,  introduced  under  Louis  XIY., 

•  Salmon's  Gfeog,  Gram.,  127. 
1 1.  App.  ix.  Morg.  France. 
X  Sporzheim,  (Cha.  Mai.)  83. 
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were  abolished.  The  taxes  were  redaced.  Unwonted  en- 
ergy filled  every  department,  and  gave  impulse  to  the  wheels 
of  government.  The  prisons  were  visited,  and  comforts 
and  necessaries  introduced,  the  want  of  which  had  brought 
many  an  innocent  victim  to  an  untimely  grave.  The  penal 
enactments  against  the  unfortunate  Protestants  were  greatly 
mitigated,  and  those  of  them,  who  were  in  prison,  received 
the  attentions  due  to  hutnan  beings.  ( 

While  such  continued  to  be  the  course  he  pursued,  Male- 
sherbes could  not  but  make  many  enemies.  Courtiers  and 
public  officers,  who  for  years  had  continued  to  feed  on  the 
national  purse,  like  leeches  fastened  on  the  public  body,  and 
draining  its  very  life-blood,  were  loth  to  quit  their  hold,  and, 
when  torn  off,  turned  with  reptile  malignity  upon  the  ag- 
gressor. Dissensions  shook  the  court  and  penetrated  even 
to  the  cabinet.  On  every  side  Malesherbes  found  his  ene- 
mies increasing,  and,  confident  of  strength,  every  day  bolder 
in  insolence, — his  dearest  plans  counteracted — his  best  coun- 
sels overruled— his  salutary  cautions  unheeded,  and  his  very 
person  exposed  to  insult. 

Unabje  to  arrest  the  impending  storm  which  he  had  long 
foretold, — accompanied  by  his  friend  Turgot,  (whom  he 
characterised  as  ^'having  the  head  of  Bacon  with  the  heart 
of  *L'Hopital,")  he  withdrew  from  the  court,  and,  for  several 
years,  employed  himself  in  travelling  about  in  disguise  over 
the  greater  part  of  France  and  Switzerland.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  gained  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  which  afterwards  so  eminently  distinguished  him. 
Descending  to  the  minutest  details  of  every  day  life,  he  be- 
came familiar  with  adversity  and  suffering,  and,  traversing 
these  countries  in  every  direction,  made  himself  acquainted 
•with  all  they  contained  worthy  of  interest.  To  the  philoso- 
pher, every  thing  has  that  quality, — in  France,  the  rich  soil, 
and  verdant  ereen-sward,  extending  to  the  horison,  dotted 
with  its  numberless  cottages,  with  their  porches  darkened 
by  the  purple  grape)  or  half  hid  by  the  clustering  rose ;  and, 
in  Switzerland,  the  high  mountain,  with  its  snowy  top  exten- 
ding to  the  skies  I  the  falling  avalanche,  and  patriot  peasant- 
ry I 

The  absence  of  Malesherbes  removed  the  only  check  by 
which  venal  ministers  and  a  dissolute  nobility  felt  themselves 
restrained.  In  every  country,  extreme  luxury  is  the  sure 
•  Thiers,  17. 
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prelude  of  some  mighty  convulsion  or  early  decay.  The 
f<§tes  and  dances  were  once  more  resumed.  The  gardens  of 
the  Titilleries  again  shone  refqlgent  with  dazzling  splendor, 
eclipsing  all  *Hhat  bard  hath  e'er  sung  or  poet  dreamed." 
The  cautions  of  the  wise  Malesherbes  wei^p  forgotten  in  the 
excesses  which  his  absence  renewed : 

"All,  all  look  up  with  reverential  awe, 
At  crimes  that 'scape  or  triumph  o'er  the  law ; 
While  truth,  worth,  wisdom,  daily  they  decry, 
Nothing  is  sacred  now  but  villainy.*'    Pope. 

In  vain  a  suffering  people  groaned  under  oppression.  With 
every  complaint,  new  links  were  added  to  the  chain,  until 
the  unfortunate  victims,  crushed  and  trodden  in  the  dust, 
had  no  alternative  left  but  rebellion  or  submission.  Secret 
societies  were  every  where  established.  The  Voltaires, 
Rousseaus  and  Raynait  of  the  day  threw  fuel  on  the  burning 
flame,  and,  under  the  figure  of  Rome,  when  gasping  in  the 
gripe  of  the  tyrant,  gave  too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  enor- 
mities of  their  own  times.  In  vain  the  unfortunate  Prince, 
remarkable  for  his  good  feeling  and  affection  for  his  people, 
dismissed  the  ministers.  In  vain  was  Malesherbes  recalled. 
A  spirit  was  aroused  which  could  be  quenched  only  in  blood. 

Two  memoirs  appeared  about  this  time  from  the  pen  of 
the  great  Malesherbes,  which,  in  his  own  clear  and  eloquent 
language,  pointed  out  ^^The  Calamities  of  France,^  snd** The 
Means  of  preventing  them/'  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that, 
had  the  remedies  therein  proposed  been  adopted,  the  march 
of  revolution  would  have  been  arrested,  and  the  punishment 
due  to  a  long  train  of  guilty  tyranny  and  extortion,  put  off 
for  one  or  two  generations.  As  it  was,  the  very  influence 
of  his  name,  for  the  moment,  did  indeed  calm  the  storm,  but 
it  did  not  disperse  the  angry  winds  ^which  had  caused  its 
commotion  I 

Soon  after  his  recall,  Malesherbes  found  too  sensibly  that 
age  had  impaired  his  capability  for  exertion.  AtU*acted  by 
tbe  sweets  of  domestic  retirement,  now  rendered  still  more 
dear  by  the  turbulent  nature  of  the  period,  he  resigned  his 
post  in  the  cabinet,  and  gladly  hastened  to  his  country  seat, 
a  few  miles  from  Paris.  There  he  proposed  to  himself  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  honorable  obscurity,  en- 
joying delicious  communion  with  the  sages  of  antiquity,  and 
gathering  that  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  that  first 
and  best  pursuit  of  man,  which  he  so  ably  shows  in  his  unri- 
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vailed  ^^ Essay  on  Rural  Economy.^  Here  he  passed  too  the 
i^weetest  moments  of  bis  life;  realising  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Horace, 

*<Beatiis  ille  qui  procal  n^gotiis 

Ut  prisca  gens  mortalium 
Patema  mra  bobus  exercet  suis 

Solntus  omni  foenore.** 

^^  Thoughts  and  Maxims^*  also  appeared  about  this  tiine, 
proving  to  the  world,  that  this  great  and  good  man  had  left 
the  area  of  politics,  only  to  become  more  serviceable  to  his 
country  in  a  private  capacity.  This  work  was  soon  followed 
by  his  remarks  on  ^Hhe  dvil  state  of  the  Protestants.^^ 
These  writings  speak  for  themselves  ;  and  if  they  were  his 
only  legacy,  posterity  <;ould  find  in  their  pages  sufficient 
reason  to  commend  his  correct  views^  elevated  morality,  and 
noble  and  generous  sentiments. 

Let  us  leave  for  a  while  the  good  old  man,  surrbupded  by 
the  objects  and  blessed  by  thp  smiles  of  those  whom  his  bosom 
held  most  dear,  and  mingling  with  the  crowd  who,  now  col- 
lecting from  the  ftiost  distant  parts  of  France,  every  day 
thronged  the  roads  leading  to  the  capitol,  return  to.  Pans.  A 
critical  moment  had  arrived !  That  dark  period  in  its  annals, 
which  the  best  l&riend  of  his  country  and  of  freedom  would 
wish  forever  blotted  out,  was  fast  approaching.  What  tor- 
rents of  blood  were  to  be  she^ !  What  millions  of  treasure, 
dripping  with  the  tears  of  widowed  and  dying  sufferers,  were 
to  be  lavished,  ere  its  deathly  simoon  had  paSed  over ! 

We  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  more  than  a  passing 
sketch  of  the  absorbing  events,  which  were  then  crowaed  into 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  few  years.  They  are  too  well  known 
by  the  most  unlearned  to  need  more.  Their  influence  will 
be  felt  to  the  latest  posterity. 

He  who  would  attentively  scan  the  then  existing  constitu- 
tions, and  political  relations  of  nations,  cannot  but  be  sensibly 
that  a  majority  of  them  were  tottering  before  the  unseen  but 
potent  influence  ofpppular  disrespect.  Weakness  pervaded 
the  whole  mass.  ,  The  established  forms  of  government  had 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  people. 
They  did  not  contain  within  themselves  the  elements  of 
political  refifeneration,  and  philosophers  smiled  to  see  rulers 
continue  blindly  to  follow  maxims  of  government,  which 
were  either  already  exploded,  or  were  undergoing  such 
changes  as  would  soon  render  them  inoperative. 

The  government  of  Spain,  enervated  and  effeminate,  was 
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supported  only  by  the  rigorous  cruelties  of  an  all  powerfiil 
internal  police.  The  German  empire,  struggling  under  the 
crushing  weight  of  tardy  forms,  was  dragging  on  a  miserable 
existence. — Poland  was  .in  anarchy ;  and  Austria  and  Prussia 
alternately  trembled  beneath  the  frown  of  a  despot,  or  clung, 
with  unsuccessful  hopes,  to  the  prospect  of  reform. 

The  causes  which  had  produced  these  vast  changes  had 
been  at  work  over  Europe  for  years.  The  successful  issue 
of  the  American  revolution,  and  the  death*  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  had  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  events,  the  effect  of 
unhinging  the  then  existing  order  of  things.  It  is  indeed 
from  these  two  events  that  may  be  dated  all  those  great  con- 
vulsions, which  have  thence  continued  to  disturb  the  great 
fabric  of  European  despotism.  Happy  indeed,  will  it  be,  if 
the  ultimate  benefits  which  they  were  destined  to  procure,  are 
not  overhastened  or  impaired  by  the  violence  and  mistaken 
zeal  of  their  own  friends  !  The  death  of  Frederick  miyr  also 
be  regarded,  if  not  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  French 
revolution,  yet  at  least  of  the  ravages  which  were  conmutted, 
and  of  the  conquests  that  were  made,  by  the  French  republic 
cans  out  of  their  own  territory. 

That  great  master-spirit  which  had  controlled  each  State 
within  its  proper  orbit,  and  the  genius  which  formed  its  pur- 
poses, and  wielded  its  powers,  were  alike  extinguished,  and 
no  one  arose  to  take  his  place. 

While  such  was  the  aspect  of  things  over  Europe,  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  the  approaching  session  of  the  States-Cfeneral  of 
France.  That  illustrious  body,  now  for  the  first  time  convoked 
within  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  on  account  of  the 
increasing  financial  embarrassment^  of  the  nation,  at  first 
elevated  the  hopes  of  freedom  over  the  world  by  the  bold  and 
manly  but  still  reasonable  opposition,  they  from  the  com- 
mencemenf,  of  their  proceedings,  evinced  towards  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  abuses,  which  like  a  deathly  pallor  overspread 
the  land.  The  constant  manifestations  of  their  democratic 
spirit  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  monarchists  and  the 
friends  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  while  their  lofty  pro- 
fessions of  high  souled  patriotism  and  nK)re  than  Roman 
constancy,  enlisted  in  their  behalf  the  suffrages  of  the  free 
and  the  virtuous  in  every  clime.  Among  these  was  Males- 
herbes,  whoi  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  promises  they 
made  i\)e  nation  in  the  early  part  of  their  existence,  on  every 

♦  Heeren's  Mod.  Hist.  143. 
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occasion  when  their  motives  were  sa9pected  or  their  mea- 
sures impeached,  lent  to  their  support  the  whole  force  of 
his  burning  eloquence  and  commanding  reputation.  But, 
Idas,  intoxicated  with  success  and  grown  insolent  with 
power,  they  soon  threw  off  a  mask  wluch  they  found  daily 
becoming  more  and  more  irksome.  Unhappily  for  freedom 
and  humanity,  those  who  had  most  suffered  from  the  tyranny 
of  their  superiors,  wading  through  the  blood  of  the  best  and 
noblest  in  the  land,  reached  the  summit  of  power.  A  dastard 
nobility,  at  the  very  moment  when  their  countenance  and 
support  were  of  the  most  importance,  meanly  fled  from  the 
approach  of  danger.  The  consequences  ^ould  have  been 
easily  foreseen..  Step  by  step  the  populace  marched  onward 
in  their  guilty  career.  One  by  one,  every  thing  dear  or 
sacred  perished  before  them.  Every  ancient  landmark  of 
society  was  overturned.  Every  quality  which  previously 
had  recommended  itself,  made  the  possessor  but  a  surer  mark 
for  destruction.  Religion  was  abolished,  and  Heaven  itself, 
incensed  at  the  crimes  of  its  people,  seemed  in  anger  to  hare 
deserted  the  land,  and  left  it  a  prey  to  their  enormous  excesses. 

In  open  violation  of  the  new  constitution,  which  had  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  the  inviolability  of  his  person,  Louis  XTI. 
was  arrested,  and  placed  before  the  bar  of  the  assembly,  on  a 
charge  of  intriguing  against  that  instrument,  and  of  attempt 
ing  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  French  people,  whose  very 
welfare  and  interests  his  epemies  felt  while  they  made  the 
accusation^  had  been,  the  chief  pursuit  of  his  life,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  the  main  cause  of  his  present  misfortunes. 

It  wa3  on  this  memorable  t)cca3ion  that  Malesherbes  gave 
proof  of  that  heroic  devotion  which  was  the  noblest  attribute 
of  his  nature.  Nosooner  did  he  learn  the  imminent  danger 
of  his  sovereign,  than  disregarding  all  considerations  of  pru- 
dence or  personal  security,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  and,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  volunteered  his  services  in  behalf  of  the 
unhappy  king. 

"I  have  twice,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion, %een  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  councils  of  my  master  when 
it  was  the  object  of  ambition  to  all  the  world ;  I  owe  hin^  the  same 
service  now,  when  itimposes  a  duty  which  many  consider  dangerous." 
"This  generous  offer^"  says  Alison,  "drew  tears  from  many  in  the 
assembly.  The  Jacobins  were  silent.  Even  reckless  ambition  fbr  a 
moment  felt  the  ascendancyof  heroic  virtue."* 

•Alison,  150. 
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He  was  assisted  in  his  labours  by  Messrs.  Trouch^  (a  cele- 
brated advocate  and  deputy,)  and  DeSeze,  an  advocate  ef 
Bordeanx,  who  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
pleadings  and  writings.  The  King  had  also  requested  the 
assistance  of  M.  Turgot,*  but  he,  dreading  the  fiiry  of  the 
Jacobins,  bad  the  baseness  to  decline. 

It  was  in  vain  that  these  generous  men  exerted  all  the 
talents  and  abilities  with'which  Heaven  had  endowed  them. 
Long'before  the  death  of  the  King  had  been  resolved  upon, 
the  very  President  Barrere  had,  in  answer  to  the  numerous 
petitions  which  flowed  in  upon  the  convention,  promised  for 
them,  in  the  barbarous  dialect  of  -the  day,  ^<de  faire  rouler  la 
t^te  du  tyran." 

St.  Just,  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party,  another  of  the 
Judges,  had  already  declared 

"TW  mere  act  of  having  reigned,  a  crime ;'  an  nsurpation  which 
nothing  could  absolve ;  which  the  people  w^re  culpable  in  having 
suffered,  which  invested  each  with  a  personal  right  or  vengeance.'' 

The  monarch  himself,  was  aware  of  the  most  probable 
issue  of  the  solemn  mockery  which  was  then  being  enacted 
in  his  behalf,  and  in  answer  to  the  repeated  assurances  of 
Malesherbes  and  his  colleagues,  of  the  strength  and  justice 
of  his  cause, aflfected  by  their  generous  attachment,  repeatedly 
told  them,  the  efforts  they  were  about  making  to  save  his  life 
were  useless,  and  entreated  them  to  giv^  all  their  attention  (o 
his  defence, — that  his  only  remaining  hope  in  their  exertions, 
was,  that  they  would  tend  to  lea^e  his  name  spotless  to  pos- 
terity. 

The  result  proved  as  he  had  anticipated.  Neither  the 
triumphant  vindication  of  Messrs.  Malesherbes  and  TroucheC, 
the  sublime  peroration  of  DeS^ze,  nor  the  passionate  elo- 
quence of  Vergniaud,  could  have  any  effect  on  men  who 
came  to  their  seats  with  minds  resolved  and  votes  pledged. 
Louis  was  found  guilty,  and  eofidemned  by  an  assembly 
who  accumulated  in  the  persons  of  their  own  members,  all 
the  functions  and  powers  of  accusers,  prosecutors,  witnesses, 
judges,  and  executioners. 

•  "Turgot  had  been  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
new  French  constitution.  It  was,  therefore,  Tery  rational  in  the  Kln^,  on 
heing  accased  of  violating  that  constitution,  to  pitch  upon  one  of  the  famers 
of  it  to  defend  him. — F.  Hui^  428." — "Turgot  was  a  man  of  talent,  inge- 
nuity, sagacity  and  energy ;  on  his  refusal  of  the  King's  request,  he  was 
scorned  even  by  the  Jacobins;  he  died  in  1606,  with  the  decoration  of  the 
Legion." 
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The  melancholy  duty  devolved  on  Malesherbes,  of  being 
the  first  to  communicate  the  decree  of  the  convention  to  the 
monarch — a  duty  which  he  performed  with  that  calmness 
and  delicacy  which  its  sad  importance  required.  At  the  ad- 
vice of  the  three,  the  Kingf  prepared  and  sent  to  the  assembly 
an  appeal  from  the  decision,  to  the  French  nation  at  large. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  mor^  moderate  of  every 
party  that  it  would  be  allowed ;  but  the  Jacobins  knew  the 
true  temper  of  the  people  too  well  to  permit  it.  "Within 
twenty-four  hours  afler  the  debate  on  the  appeal,  the  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect. 

The  character  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  French 
republican  writers : 

"Louis,"  says  Mignet,*  "was,  perhaps,  the  only  monarch  who  was 
sabject  to  no  passion,  not  even  that  of  powerj  and  who  united  the  two 
quauitiestnost  essential  to  a  |;ood  Ring :  fear  of  God,  and  {ove  for  his 
people.  He  perished  the  victim  of  passions,  which  he  had  no  share 
in  excUing — of  those  of  his  supporters,  to  which  he  was  a  stranger, — 
of  the  multitude,  which  he  had  done  nothing  to  awaken :  few  Kings 
have  lefl,  so  venerated,  a  memory." 

Encouraged  by  their  sanguinary  success,  the  Jacobins 
thenceforth  commenced  that  horrid  system  of  butchery  and 
proscription  to  which  the  annals  of  the  world  can  afford  no 
parallel.  Sweeping  before  them  those  whose  humanity  re- 
volted at  their  barbarous  measures,  they  resolutely  planned 
and  continued  .their  vast  and  atrocious  schemes.  Every  one 
who  by  talent  or  virtue,  or  any  other  quality  was  distinguished 
above  the  mass,  became  the  immediate  object  of  destruction. 
In  particular  was  their  vengeance  directed  against  all  who 
haa,  in  any  way,  been  known  to  befriend  the  late  King :  any 
one,  who  dared  even  to  speak  well  of  him,  was  declared  a 
traitor  to  the  republic,  and  punished  with  immediate  death. 

It  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  Malesherbes  could  long  escape 
their  fury ; — he  who  had  so  often  shewn  and  expressed  his 
"contempt  for  them  and  for  death" — he,  whose  glorious  hero- 
ism andojn wearied  industry  had  nearly  disappointed  them  of 
their  devoted  prey,  became  one  of  their  earliest  victims. 
Since  the  death  of  the  King,  Malesherbes  had  lived  in  the 
closest  retirement  at  his  country  seat.  So  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive, indeed,  had  been  his  subsequent  conduct,  that,  for  some 
months,  the  tyrants  who  then  afilicted  their  country,  were 

*Mig.241. 
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totally  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  what  new  cause  he  should  be 
arrest,    A  pretext  was,  however,  not  long  wanting — 

*  "When  men  to  evil  bend  their  will, 

How  8000,  they  i^d  fit  instruments  Of  ilL" 

A  young  man,  accused -of  emigration,  was  discoyered  in  his 
house, — and  Malesherbes  and  his  whole  family,  immediately 
conducted  to  the  prison,  called  Port  Royal — at  the  sametiioe 
that  Hu^  the  faithful  servant  of  the  King,  was  also  sent 
there. 

The  prisons  were  no  longer  the  homes  of  the  guilty  and 
the  wretched.  Their  cold  walls  contained  all  that  was  left 
of  the  beauty,  rank,  talent,  and  virtue  of  unhappy  France. 
The  son  of  Bufibn  and  the  daughter  of  Yemet,  the  Princess 
of  Monaco,  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  time,  and 
the  greatest  of  modem  chemists,  Lavoisier,  there  met  and 
embraced  each  other,  in  common  sympathy,  for  common 
misfortunes.  Malesherbes  gave  to  all  a  happy  example.  His 
constant  cheerfulness  and  contentment  were  every  where  the 
theme  of  admiration.  To  him  the  touching  lines  of  Cor- 
neille  could  well  be  applied. — 

"Glaoiqne  k  peine  k  mes  manx ;  je  puis  resister 
Paisae  mieux  les  soffir:— qne  de  les  meriter." 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  ho  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  revolutionary  tribunat,along  with  his  whole 
family.  To  the  unhappy  prisoners  this  summons,  at  that 
time,  came  rather  as  a  warning  to  prepare  for  death,  than  for 
sustaining  the  chances  of  an  impartial  trial.  In  many  cases, 
judgments  had  been  had,  and  executions  decreed  against  the 
miserable  captives,  long  before  they  were  aware  even  of  their 
denouncement.  In  all,  the  condemnations  were  pronounced 
almost  as  rapidly  as  the  names  were  called.  ^  Indictments 
were  found  by  hundreds  at  once,  the  name  of  the  individual 
being  merely  supplied.  The  questions  on  the  trial  were  mere 
brief  matters  of  form. — "Dorival,  did  you  know  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  prisons?"  "No.''  "I  expected  no  other  an- 
swerr  It  will  not  avail  you."  To  another,  "Are  you  not  an 
ex-noble?"  "Yes."  To  a  third,  "Are  you  not  a  priest?" 
"Yes, — but  I  have  taken  the  oath."  "You  have  no  right  to 
speak:  be  silent."  No  witnesses  were  called ;  a  hearing  was 
out  of  the  question :  and  the  law  of  the  22nd  Praerial  had 
dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  evidence,  when  the 
court  were  convinced  by  moral  presumption.* 

•ProcessdePengnieJuiville.— Thiers*  vi.  368. 
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Sach  was  the  process  in  which  these  brutal  men  had  lost 
every  finer  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  to  such  bitter 
mockeries  did  a  gallant  people  submit,  when  under  the  un- 
restrained influence  of  their  angry  passions.  When  the 
venerable  Malesherbes,  however,  appeared  before  them,  lean- 
ing on  the  shoulder  of  his  daughter,  alike  doomed  with  his 
whole  fanuly  to  death,  even  their  hardened  hearts  could  not 
restrain  them  from  one  bitter  reflection.  Fearful  that  the 
remembrance  of  his  former  moderation  and  humanity,  which 
they  themselves  had  often  occasion  to  witness  and  experience, 
and  which  was  now  awakened  by  his  presence,  would  affect 
their  determination,  with  heads  averted,  the  judges  pronoun- 
ced the  fatal  sentence,  and  the  pt^triot,  statesman,  and  philoso- 
pher,— the  generous  Malesherbes,  calmly  submitted  to  hi^ 
fetel*  a  , 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Puseyi^m  no  Popery.  Boston :  published 
by  Dutton  &  Mulworth. 

2.  A  Narrative  of  Events  connected  with  the  publication 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Timesj  4*c.  ^c.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Palmer,  of  Worcester  College.    Oxford :  1843. 

3.^  The  Exodus  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Claims 
of  the  free  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  sympathy  and 
assistance  of  American  Christians,  By  Thomas  Smttb, 
D.  D.    Charleston  :  printed  by  B.  Jenkins. 

The  spirit  of  innovation,  so  rife  in  all  civilized  communi- 
ties for  the  last  sixty  years,  was  not  confined  to  civil  or 
political  aflairs  only.  The  fear  of  change  perplexes  Churches 
as  well  as  monarchs.  Religion  in  all  her  forms  of  faith  or 
discipline,  has  been  exposed  to  bold  and  unscrupulous  dis- 
cussion. Nothing  has  passed  unquestioned.  The  usage  or 
creed  of  a  thousand  years,  has  been  arraigned  at  the  bar  of 
reason  or  skepticisuL  Yet  has  truth  come  forth  from  the 
trial  unharmed  and  fearless.  There  are  men  yet  living  who 
have  seen  Christianity  abolished  by  law,  in  the  most  enlight- 
ened nation  of  Europe,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
dragged  from  the  Vatican, and  degraded  to  the  condition  of 
a  prisoner,  infidelity  assuming  all  forms — philosophical,  meta- 

•  Alison,  301.    2  Lac.  147, 157. 
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physical,  poetical,  dowD  to  the  vulrar  blasphemy  of  Paine, 
and  spreading  triumphantly  everywhere ;  and  they  have  seen 
Religion,  with  renovated  brightness  and  beauty,  resuming 
her  dominion  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  acquiring 
new  strength  from  the  assaults  of  her  enemies. 

At  no  period  since  the  time  of  the  apostles,  has  Christian 
faith  been  more  a  living  .and  active  principle.  Missionaries 
are  finding  their  way  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe — to 
the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  the  farthest  nations  of 
Asia,  to  the  darkest  shores  of  Africa.  Gospel  light  is  dawn- 
ing on  every  region.  Christian  civilization  has  planted  its 
foot  on  every  land,  and  henceforth  there  will  be  no  retrograde 
step.  4  Among  Christian  nations,  Religion  is  more  a  matter  of 
general  interest.  It  is  more  a  tppic  of  every  day  conversa- 
tion and  public  discussion.  Religious  papers  are  constantly 
on  the  increase,  and  in  the  journals  of  politics  or  commerce, 
it  is  not  an  unfrequent  subject. 

Even  the  extravagance  of  new  sects,  Mormonism  or  Mil- 
lerism,  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  vigor  of  the  Reli- 
gious principle.  The  fanatic  may  show  that  the  true  faith 
is  abroad,  as  false  religion  and  false  prophets  prove  the  neces- 
sary existence  of  the  true.  There  Can  be  no  spurious  coin 
or  counterfeit  paper,  but  for  the  sterling  currency  and  genu- 
ine notes.  The  very  being  of  the  one  implies  the  circulation 
of  the  other. 

This  advance  or  excitement  in  Religion,  is  not  interesting 
to  the  religious  only*  The  intimate  connection  between  the 
civil,  political,  and  religious  concerns  of  the  world,  makes  it 
impossible  that  the  one  should  be  the  subject  of  prolonged 
agitation  without  producing  corresponding  efiects  with  the 
rest.  Religious  movements,  therefore,  must  possess  a  claim 
upon  the  sympathies  of  all  parties. 

The  publications  at  the  head  of  our  article,  are  evidences 
of  the  spirit  in  the  Christiaii  world  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
The  two  great  communities,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  are  deeply  and  generally  excited.  A 
large  number  of  the  English  Church  alarined  and  indignant 
at  the  past  acts  of  Parliament,  and  apprehensive  for  the  fu- 
ture, have  appealed  from  government  to  the  people.  They 
assert  the  independent  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Church  as 
derived  from  a  source  higher  than  any  earthly  power.  They 
intimate,  that  a  time  may  come,  should  government  persevere 
in  its  policy,  when  they  may  be  driven  to  the  alternative  of 
apostacy  or  separation  from  the  State. 
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Numbers  in  the  Scotch  Church,  dissatisfied  also  with  the 
acts  of  the  civil  authorities,  have  at  once  dissolved  the  band 
which  bound  them  to  the  State.  What  the  English  Church 
hints  at,  they  have  at  once  accomplished. ,  The  clergy  have 
abandoned  their  claims  for  subsistence  of  aid  from  govern- 
ment. They  have  thrown  themselves  on  the  people  for  sup- 
port, and  have  established  the  free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  the  religious  movements  thus  commenced  by  these  two 
great  and  influential  bodies  of  men,  we  may^  observe,  as  in 
civil  or  political  excitemenis,  the  operation  of  those  adverse 
principles  which  forever  agitate  the  world  on  every  question, 
civil  or  religious ;  the  principles  which  divide  mankind  into 
two  great  parties  in  perpetual  conflict.  Of  these,  the  one 
asserts  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince^  the  other  the  privileges 
of  the  people ;  one  vindicates  the  demands  of  authority,  the 
other  the  immunities  of  freedom ;  one  requires  that  the  shep- 
herd shall  prescribe  the^  rule  of  faith,  the  other  respects  the 
judgment  and  conscience  of  the  flock ;  the  war-cry  of  the 
one,  is  order,  of  the  other,  liberty ;  the  first  is  charged  by  its 
opponents  with  the  love  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  the  other 
with  a  passion  for  anarchy  and  licentiousness.  Puseyism 
addresses  itself  to  the  one,  and  the  free  Scotch  Church  to  the 
other,  of  these  adverse  principles  and  parties.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  universal  interest  to  enquire,  to  what  these  move- 
ments are  leading  ? 

The  free  Church  of  Scotland  dates  her  birth  in  May,  eight- 
een hundred  and  forty-three,  ^t  that  time  a  large  number 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  withdrew  from  the  estab- 
lished Church.  The  patrons  of  Church  livings  had  insisted 
on  the  right  to  present  any  minister,  bpwever  unacceptable 
to  the  parish.  They  required  that  the  Presbytery  should 
ordain  him,  whatever  his  qualifications  might  be.  These 
denoands  were  resisted  by  the  Church,  but  were  overruled  by 
the  civil  tribunals  and  supreme  authprity.  Farther  resistance 
seemed  vain.  Many  of  the  clergy,  including  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  numbers  of  the  people,  have  therefore  dis- 
solved th^ir  connection  with  the  establishment.  They  appeal 
to  the  world  to  sustain  them  in  their  asserting  the  principles 
of  religious  freedom,  and  the  eloquent  Pastor  of  the  Secpnd 
Presbyterian  Church  of  our  City,  paints  in  glowing  colours 
their  piety,  zeal  and  learning,  and  pleads  their  claims  on  the 
Christian  sjrmpathy  of  this  and  every  other  country. 
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Is  thef e,  indeed,  in  all  history^  a  lesson  more  touching,  or 
of  higher  moral  influence,  than  this — pious  and  excellent  men 
abandoning  their  homes,  and  the  pleasant  places  of  their 
wives  and  children,  the  old,  familiar  scenes  of  quiet  and 
learned  leisure  for  many  yeard,  the  cherished  acquaintance, 
the  neighbors  and  friends  long  known  and  beloved,  the  fields 
of  their  spiritual  labors  and  usefulness,  where  they  had  train- 
ed the  hearts  of  their  people  to  piety  and  virtue ;  and  all  for 
conscience  sake  only  ?  What  principle  but  that  which  Chris- 
tianity alone  can  create,  is  capable  of  producing  disinterested 
sacrifices  like  these  ?  To  what  other  quarter  can  we  look 
for  similar  examples  of  the  moral  sublime?  Expostulation 
las  far  as  duty  will  permit ;  calm  submission  to  civil  rule, 
when  argument  becomes  fruitless ;  the  sacrifice  of  all  th^t 
worldly  men  hold  most  valuable,  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mand of  conscience ;  a  firm  reliance  on  God's  good  provi- 
dence for  strength  and  help, — these  are  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian faith  only,  and  prove  its  truth,  purity  and  power. 

We  have  no  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  clergy  and  people,  in 
relation  to  the  claims  of  the  patron  or  the  decision  of  the 
gbvernment  We  consider  them  in  their  general  aspect  on- 
ly, as  another  practical  as^rtion  of  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  religion, — another  appeal  to  the  voluntary  principle 
for  the  support  of  a  Christian  church, — another  blow,  what- 
ever the  parties  may  intend,  at  the  interference  of  the  State 
with  the  religious  concerns  of  the  people.  It  is  a  decided 
step,  therefore,  towards  a  most  important  principle,  to  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  other  sects  and  parties  are  also  approaching, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  excitement  and  progres- 
sibh,  to, which  we  have  adverted,  as  prevailing  in  the  reli- 
gious world. 

Puseyism — and  we  beg  to  be  understood  as  using  the 
word  in  no  invidious  or  contemptuous  sense,  but  merely  as 
a  convenient  term  to  designate  a  particular  party,  or  set  of 
opinions — originated  in  the  meeting  of  a  few  clergymen  and 
residents  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1833,  of  whom  Mr.  Proude,  Mr.  Newman,  Mr.  Keble, 
Mr.  Percival  and  Mr.  Palmer,  are  the  most  distinguished. 
These  gentlemen,  with  some  others,  became  alarmed  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  government  in  relatioti  to  the  established 
church  of  Ireland.  Their  indignation  was  aroused  by  the 
destruction  of  the  ten  Bishoprics  of  that  church.    They  de- 
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termined  t6  resist  these  sacrilegious  acts  of  the  goterntnent, 
'by  an  appeal  to  the  people, — by  drawing  iheir  attention  to 
the  true  character  of  the  church,  and  reviving  in  their  minds 
the  knowledge  of  her  constitution  and  nature, — ^her  nature 
and  character,  as  a  society  distinct  from  the  State ;  her  con- 
stitution, as  possessing  in  her  chief  pastors  a  divine  commis* 
Stan  and  authority  to  govern. ,  With  these  views,  they  enter- 
ed into  an  association  in  the  following  terms : 

''Considerinfl^,  Ist,  that  the  only  way  of  salvation  ie  t^e  partaking 
the  body  and  blood  of  our  eacrificed  Redeemer,— 2d,  That  the  mean 
expressly  authorized  by  him,  is  the  holy  sacrsunent  of  his  supper,— 
3d,  That  the  security  by  him  no  less  expressly  authorized  mr  the 
continuance  and  due  application  of  that  sacrament,  is  the  apostolical 
commission  of  the  Bishops,  and  under  them  of  the  Presbyters  of  the 
church,— 4th,  That  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Churdi 
of  England,  there  is  peculiar  danger  of  these  matters  being  slighted, 
and  practically  disavowed,  and  of  numbers  of  Christians  being  left 
or  tempted  to  precarious  andT  uAauthorized  ways  of  communion, 
which  mhst  terminate  often  in  a  virtual  apostacy  :^  therefore,  they 
pledge  themselves  to  be  on  U)e  watch  for  opportuniti^  of  inculca- 
ting on  all,  a  due  sense  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  communion 
wim  our  Lord,  through  the  successors  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  leading 
them  to  the  resolution  to  transmit  it,  by  his  blessing,  unimpaired  to 
their  children :  to  write  books  and  tracts,  and  to  circulate  them  (or 
this  purpose,"  etc,  etc. 

On  another  occasion  they  agreed  on^the  following  points : 

*1.  The  doctrine  of  Apostolical  succession,  as  a  rule  of  practice. 
(1st)  That  the  j^rticipation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  es- 
sential to  the  mamtenance  of  Christian  life  and  hope^  in  each  indivi- 
du^  (2d.)  That  it  is  conveyed  to  individucd  Christians  only  bythe 
hands  of  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  their  delegates.  (3a.)  That 
the  successors  of  the  Apostles  are  those  who  are  descended  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  them,  by  the  imposition  of  hands ;  and  that  the  dele- 
gates of  these  are  the  respective  presbyters,  whom  each  has  comii(is- 
sioned. 

**1I.  That  it  is  sinful  voluntarily  to  allow  the  interference  of  per- 
sons or  bodies,  not  members  of  the  church,  in  matters  spiritual. 

**III.  That  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  church  more  popular,  as  far 
as  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  its  apostolic  character." 

To  these  it  was  proposed  to  add  : 

"IV.  We  protest  against  all  effects  directed  to  the  subversion  of 
existing  institutions,  or  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 

"V.  We  think  it  a  duty  steadily  to  contemplate  ^nd  provide  for  the 
contingency  of  such  a  separation.'* 

To  these  two  Mr.  Keble  demurred,  because  he  regards 
the  union  of  Church  and  Stale,  as  it  is  now  understood,  ac- 
tually sinf\il.    In  the  objection  of  Mr,  Keble  to  the  4th  arti- 
cle, others  concerned,  considering  that  unless  the  course  theft 
60  voXm  v. — NO.  10. 
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pursued  and  threatened  by  tjie  State  (respecting  the  Irish 
Church)  were  altered,  they  had  no  allemalive  between  se- 
paration and  apostacy. 

The  society,  thus  established  at  Oxford,  engaged  in  active 
proceedings  for  the  attainment  of  its  objects.  Similar  so- 
cieties were  established  in  various  parts  of  England.  A  de- 
putation was  sent  from  Oxford  through  the  country,  to  ex- 
cite the  members  of  the  Church,  particularly  the  clergy,  to 
vigorous  co-operation.  An  address  was  drawn  up  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  signed  by  seven  thousand 
clergymen.  A  similar  address  to  the  same  Prelate  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Laity,  and  received  the  signatures  of  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  heads  of  families.  Petitions  pour- 
ed into  Parliament  from  all  quarters  in  behalf  of  the  estab- 
lished Church,  and  the  whole  courtiry  geemed  thoroughly 
roused  and  excited  to  the  defence  of  her  tottering  fortunes. 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  association  was  zealously  engaged 
in  the  proceedings  above  mentioned,  another  was  occupied 
in  preparing  essays  and  dissertations  on  the  subjects  connec- 
ted with  their  plan.  These  were  composed  for  the  most 
part  by  individuals,  and  sent  to  the  press  without  consulta- 
tion with  each  other.  At  a  later  period,  many  of  th^  tracts 
were  read  to  the  members  of  the  society,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Dr.  Pusey,  and  subsequently  published.  They  ex- 
cited much  attention,  were  warmly  praised  and  severely 
censured,  and  were  at  last,  when  they  had  reached  the  nine- 
tieth number,  arrested  by  ecclesiastical  authority.  They 
have  produced  a  deep^and  permanent  interest  and  influence 
with  large  numbers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  both 
in^England  and  in  this  country ;  liow  far  it  is  hot  easy  to 
say,  because  no  line  of  division  has  yet  been  drawn  between 
the  opponents  and  advocates  of  Tractarian  opinions.  But 
both  in  England  and  America,  there.are  bishops  who  either 
openly  commend,  or  who,  reversing  (Ke  practice  of  damning 
with  faint  praise,  approve  by  very  faint  censure. 

Puseyism,  then,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit  of 
innovation.  It  looks  with  sorrow  to  the  changes  of  the  past, 
and  recurs  to  obsolete  forms  and  observances  with  infinite 
complacency,  as  privileges  to  be  resumed.  It  replaces  the 
crucifix  in  churches,  and  the  candle-stick  on  the  altar.  For 
revoluiions  or  reformations,  it  entertains  an  unreserved  de- 
testation ;  it  mourns  over  the  injuries  which  they  have  inflic- 
ted on  the  Church,  and  seeks  to  redress  them.     For  this 
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purpose,  it  calls  the  attention  to  certain  great  conservative 
principles,  on  which  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Church 
repose. 

Without  entering  into  any  particular  examination  of  the 
doctrines,  rites  and  ceremonies,  recommended  by  the  Tracts, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  inquire  what  those  essential  princi- 
ples are,  and  to  what  they  naturally  lead,  since  they  serve  to 
characterise  the  religious  movements  in  which  Dr.  Pusey 
acts  as  chief. 

It  is,  indeed,  comparatively,  of  little  moment  what  form 
or  ceremony,  not  positively  indecorous,  a  church  adopting 
the  Tract  opinions  may  bring  back  from  the  past.  Changes 
of  vestments,  or  alterations  of  posture  in  priest  or  people, 
are  of  little  importance,  except  as  indicating  the  attachments 
and  feelings  of  the  party  who  recommends  them.  Even 
doctrines  may  be  moderatecl,  modified  or  ejcplained  away. 
The  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Tract  society,  are 
the  objects  of  real  importance.  What  is  their  tendency  ? 
T6  what  do  they  lead  ?  These  are  the  prominent  questions, 
and  the  answer  to  them  is,  as  we  think,  that,  if  carried  out 
to  their  legitimate  consequences,  they  niusi  lead  the  party 
and  their  adherents  to  Rome,  There  is  no  half-way  house. 
The  consistent  Pusey  ite  cannot  stop  short  of  St.  Peter's. 

What  are  these  fundamental  principles  of  the  Tract  socie- 
ty ?  '  That  the  Church  is  divinely  authorized  to  govern^ — that 
it  alone  tan  determine,  from  scripture  and  tradition,  what  is 
the  role  of  faith, — that  all  Christians,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, are  bound  to  obey.  These  being  admitted  princi- 
ples, it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  less  clear  and  certain 
three  hundred  years  ago  than  now.  They  were  then,  as 
they  are  now,  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  But  what  was  the 'Church  when  Henry  VIII.  won 
the  title  of  Defender  ofthe  Faith  for  himself  and  his  succes- 
sors,—when  he  put.  forth,  as  hjs  own,  to  the  admiration  of 
Catholic  Europe,  the  answer  to  Luther  prepared  by  his  bi- 
shops, and  ^^sorted"*  by  Sir  Thomas  Moore  ?  What  was  the 
Church  in  England,  when  Henry  received  rever-ently  from 
its  supreme  head  the  praise  of  being  its  dutiful  and  zealous 
son?  Did  he  claim  supremacy  then,  or  subsequently,  when 
for  years  he  was  humbly  sueing  at  the  Vatican  for  the  fa- 
vorable judgment  of  the  true  head  of  the  church  ?  At  that 
period,  every  bishop  in  Great  Britain,  the  king  and  people 
acknowledged  without  shadow  of  scruple,  that  the  Church 
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of  .Rome  was  the  Catholic  Church, — the  Church.  The  Pope 
was  ihe  supreme  head  of  ^  ChurcK — the  sovereign  Ponr 
tiff, — Christ's  vicar  upon  earth.  The  Church  was  then,  as 
always,  jlivinely  authorized  to  govern,  to  interpret  scrip- 
ture, to  explaio  tradition,  to  prescribe  what  shall  be  received, 
as  religious  truth,  and  individuals*  kings  as  well  as  subjects, 
were  bound  to  submit  themselves  to  her  spiritual  rule.  Who, 
iodeed^  was  more  prompt  than.Henry  tp  punish  with  fire  or 
axe  the  least  denial  of  the  authority  of  holy  mother  Church  ? 
And  when  afterwards  he  trampled  that  authority  under 
foot,  what  was  his  apology  or  justification  ? 

*  If  the  kipg  had  beeUj  th^  n^o^t  excellent,  the  purest,  the 
ablest,  the  most  leari^ed  man  of  his  times, — had  he  equalled 
the  Apostles  in  pietv  and  zeal,  and  surpassed  the  greatest. 
scholar  of , the  age  m  wit  anc|  eloquence ;  if  he  believed,  af- 
ter the  most  careful  examination,  that  there  were  erroirs  in 
tt^e  Church  to  be  lamented  and  removed,  he  was  bound, 
nevertheless,  qs  a  dutiful  son  of  holy  mptljer  Church,  to  yield 
obedience  to  her  commands,  and  to  submit  to  her  decisions^ 
with  hupility,  as  to  the  voice  of  Truth.  But  what  was  the 
chiaracter  of  Henry  ?  Has  the  world  produced,  before  or 
smce,  a  tyrai^t  more  selfish,  sensual  or  cruel  T  What  were 
his  motives  in  spurning  the  autTiority  of  the  Church,  whosQ 
v^ry  errors  he  had  lately  defended  against  the  attacks  of 
LfitherT  Was  it,  that  he  had  become^convinced  of,  those 
errors?  Did  he  begin  to  see  the  corruptions  and  abuses 
vrjiich  the  reformers  imputed  to  the  Church  T  Nothing  like 
it,-r-he  threw  aside  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  get  rid  of 
her  restraints.  He  sought  the  indulgence  of  his  appetites 
only.^  Hip  sole  object  was  to  repudiate  one  wife  for  the 
purpose  of  marrying  another, — to  exchange  the  faded  Ca- 
therine fo^  the  blooming  and  fascinating  Anne. .  Now,  if 
the  'best  nwin,  with  the  purest  intentions,  could  by  no  means 
excuse  his  disobedience  to  the  QhtH-ch  divinely  authorized, 
a^  is  conpeded,  to  govern,  upon  what  principle  can  the  worst, 
man,  with  the  vilest  motives, ,  be  justified  in  despising  and 
rejecting  her  authority  in  mattersjof  faith  or  discipline?  We 
say  upon  what,  principi^e,  because  upon  that  principle,  what-, 
ever  it  may  be,  rests  the  separ^vtion  of  England  from  the 
Churchy — irom  what  was  unquestionably  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  separation, — tlie  Church  of  Rome.  Does  a^y 
doubt  exist  that  the  sole  cause  of  separation  was  the  despotic 
will  pf  5hp  king?— that  he  altered  and  shaped  the  cree4  jof 
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hi^  naUon  as  he  pleased, — that  .b|&  puoisbed  in  a  maQiier 
equally  summairy  and  cruel,,  those  who  went  beyond  him 
apd  those  who  Joitered  behind, — tl^at  he  was  the  very  incar^ 
AAtion  of  despo^i^m,  in  Church  as  well  as  inState« — so  im- 
patient of  the  smallest  opposition,  that  his  Jast  quein,  cau- 
tious and  prudent  as  she  was,  endangered  her  safety  by  ar- 
guing ^|th  him  only  on  some,  of  his  polemical  notions.  Had 
th^,  Pope  sanctioned  the  divorce  of  the  meek  and  virtuous 
Catherine,  unpter, the  hypocritical  pretences  suggested  by  the 
king,  can  we  believe  that  England  would  have,  become  a 
Protestant  kingdom  during  his  reign,  or  at  any  future  pe- 
riod ?  Is  the  will,  then,  of  an  arbitrary  monarch,  a  sufficient 
reasion  to  ju^ify  a  Christian  man  or  woman  in  disobeying, 
the  commapds  of  the  Church,  and  withdrawing  from  her 
pale?  If  not,  then  the  separation,  of  flQgland  from  the 
Church  w^  a  schism* — a  judgment  on  the  people,  as  the 
Tract  party  express  it,  for  the  crimes .  of  their  ferocious 
monarch,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Anglican  communion  are  a 
heresy. ai)d  a  "sin.** 

But,  if  the  separation  was  a  schism,  and  the  thirty-nine 
articles  a  heresy,  the  result  of  unauthprized  disobedience  to 
the^  Church,  what  js  the  duty  of  the  English  jchurchman  now  7 
Sh^U  he  pexseyere  in  error  7  Shall  he  not  rather  seize  with 
eagerness  the  opportunity  which  more  tolerant  laws  and  a 
more  liberal  policy  have  offered  him,  to  retrace  his  steps, 
renew  his  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  wipe  away  the 
stain  which  the  disobedience  of  his,  forefathers,  constrained 
as.  they  were  by  violence^  has  cast  upon  her  authority  and 
c^arac^er.. 

Dpes  he  not  .perceive  the  infinitely  beneficial  consequences 
tl^at  pfiay  spring  from, the  reunion  of  the  dismembered  parts 
of  the  Church  7  How  much  might  not  be  accomplished  in 
tl^e  great,  wprk  of  removing  its  errors  and  defects,  and- res- 
toring it.^o  the.  purity  and  excellence,  which  time  or  super- 
stition nmy  have  impaired.  Sohism  /and  dissent  would  dis- 
a{i|pear,  9r  be  mpderated  and  restrained.  Thct  Church,  res*- 
tqred  to  its  oneness,  and  ag^in  become  a  Qiighty  whole, 
sroakinff  with  divine  authority,  sustained  by  the  power  of 
God  land  the  .wisdom  of  Gk»d,  ifv^y  be  once  agaii^  the  moral 
ai^  religious  teacher  of  the , world,  to  whom  kipgs  and  em- 
perors wouU  bow  with  i*eiverence, — the  refuge  of  the  feeble 
ai>d  the  oppressed^ sustaining  the  weak  and  humble,  and  re- 
bqking  the  arrog^  ^  th^  proudf.    SuQb  w«s  theChur^ 
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during  the  middle  ages,  whenever  the  Papal  throne  was  oc- 
cupied by  men  capable  of  understanding  the  pre-eminent 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Church,  as  the  teacher  and  censor 
of  all  nayons.  It  then  discharged  the  duties  of  its  high  of- 
6ce  effectually,  because  of  its  unity,  because  it  embraced  all 
Europe  within  its  pale,  and  was  sustained  by  the  consent  of 
many  nations.  Reunite  it,  place  it  once  more  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  larger  spirit  and  brighter  intelligence 
which  it  would  derive  from  the  advance  of  science  and  liter- 
ature, and  what  mighty  blessings  might  it  not  secure  to  man- 
kind ?  Universal  benevolence  might  then  hope  to  see  her 
dreams  become  realities,  wars  might  cease  among  nations, 
and  the  zeal  and  power  which,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance  and 
darkness,  were  able  to  precipitate  Europe  upon  Asia,  would 
now  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  to  all  the  world.  The 
Church  would  become  to  all  countries  an  arbiter,  settling 
every  national  dispute.  It  would  evangelize  every  people, 
because  Christianity  would  then  be  irresistible,  and  with 
the  blessings  of  a  purer  faith,  it  would  diffuse  every  where 
the  arts  and  improvements  of  civilized  life. 

But,  to  this  oneness  of  the  great  Christian  body,  a  head  is 
essential.  As  civil  communities  cannot  be  well  governed 
but  by  a  single  executive,  neither  can  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, the  Church.  A  number  of  independent  rulers  would 
throw  the  best  ordered  State  into  confusion.  There  can  be 
no  law,  and  consequently  no  order,  without  a  tribunal  of  ul- 
timate appeal.  How,  then,  can  the  violence  and  disorder 
of  never-ending  division  and  dissent,  ever  cease  to  exist 
among  the  professors  of  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
without  their  court  of  errors,  to  whose  authority  all  shall  be 
bound  to  submit, — without  their  supreme  executive  head,  by 
whom  the  Church  shall  be  guided  and  governed, — without 
an  ofl5cer,in  fine,  similar  in  power  and  authority  to  the  Pope 
of  Rome  ?  To  this  what  can  be  opposed,  but  the  vulgar 
opinions  and  errors  on  what  is  called  the  infallibility  of  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church  7  Does  the  maxim  that  the 
Pope  is  infallible,  mean  any  thing  more  than  the  maxim  of 
English  law,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong?  By  the  one, 
no  more  is  meant  than  that  the  King,  under  the  constitution, 
cannot  be  made  amenable  to  any  legal  tribunal  for  his  acts ; 
by  the  other,  that  the  decision  of  tl^  head  of  the  Church  is 
final  and  admits  of  no  appeal.  If  the  one  maxim  be  essen- 
tial to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the  State,  the  other  is 
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equally  indispensable  to  the  peace  and  good  government  of 
the  Church. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  and  speculations  to  which  the 
principles  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  naturally  lead.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  as  we  believe,  had  no  design  in  view  but 
to  strengthen  and  exalt  the  Church  of  England.  Yet,  even 
with  them,  the  leaning  of  their  opinions  may  be  distinctly 
seen ; — they  show  a  disposition  to  go  back,  to  revive  obso- 
lete forms,  to  re-assume  modes  of  worship  openly  or  tacitly 
condemned, — they  half  recommend  the  celibacy  of  the  cler- 
gy, and  their  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  almost  that 
of  Rome. 

But  a  new  party,  the  offspring  of  the  first,  has  arisen,  who 
have  taken  up  the  principles  without  regarding  the  design  of 
the  Tracts.  What  these  principles  lead  to,  is  no  longer  a 
question  for  speculation  or  conjecture.  Experience  has  al- 
ready determined.  We  know  the  tree  now,  by  fruits  not 
anticipated,  but  actually  produced. 

The  publication  at  the  head  of  our  article,  entitled  '*A  Nar- 
rative of  Events,**  is  written  by  Mr,  Palmer,  one  of  the  first, 
most  active  and  efiicient  of  the  association.  He  tells  us  that 
a  new  school  has  arisen ;  that  the  followers  of  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Newman  have  advanced  beyond  their  leaders.  The 
party  has  grown  into  one  at  enmity  with  the  reformers ; 
exhibiting 

"A  spirit  of  servility  and  adulation  to  Rome ;  engaged  in  enthusi- 
aatic  and  exaggerated  praise  of  it6  merits ;  appealing  to  all  deep  feel- 
ings and  sympathies  in  its  favor ;  looking  to  Rome  as  the  model  and 
the  standard  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  correct  in  art,  all  that  is  gub- 
lime  in  poetry,  all  that  is  elevated  in  devotion."  "Translations  from 
Romish  rituals  and  ievotions  have  been  published,  in  which  every 
form  of  printing  and  other  external  peculiarity,  have  evinced  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  uniformity  with  Rome."  "In  conversation,  remarks 
have  been  sometimes  heard,  indicating  a  disposition  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  See,  to  give  way  to  aM  its  claims,  how- 
ever extreme,  to  represent  it  as  the  conservative  principle  of  religion 
and  society  in  various  ages ;  and  in  the  same  spiHt,  those  who  are 
any  way  opposed  to  the  highest  pitch  of  Roman  usurpation,  are  look- 
ed on  as  little  better  than  heretics.  The  Gallican  and  Greek  churches 
are  considered  unsound  in  their  opposition  to  the  claims  of  Rome. 
The  latter  is  held  to  be  separated  from  Catholic  unity.  The  'See  of 
St  Peter's'  is  described  as  the  centre  of  that  unity,  while  our  separa- 
tion from  it  is  regarded,  not  merely  as  an  evil,  but  a  sin, — a  cause  of 
deep  humiliation,  a  judgment  for  our  sins  !  The  blame  of  separa- 
tion, of  schism,  is  openly  and  unscrupulously  laid  on  the  English 
Church !  The  reformers  are  denounced  in  the  most  vehement  terms." 
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'^Invocation  of  sainW  is  sanctioned  in  some  quarters;  purgatory  is 
not  unacceptable  in  others ;  images  and  crucifixes  are  purchased  and 
employed  to  aid  in  private  devotion  ;  oelibacy  of  the  clergy — ^auri- 
cular conft^ssion,  are  acknowledged  to  be  obligatory.  Besides  this, 
intimacies  are  formed  with  Romanists,  and  visits  paid  to  Romish 
monasteries  colleges  and  houses  of  worship.  Romish  controversial- 
ists are  applauded,  their  works  purchasea,  studied  and  preferred." 
"In  fine,  menaces  are  held  out  to  the  Church,  that  if  the  Church  of 
England  is  not  'unnrotestantized,' — if  the  Reformation  is  not  forsa- 
ken and  condemnea,  it  may  become  the  duty  of  those  who  are  already 
doubtful  in  their  allegiance  to  the  Anglo-Catholic  communioa,  to  de- 
clare themselves  openly  on  the  side  of  K( 

Mr.  Palnier  expresses  a  hope  and 
are  confined  to  a  small  nnmber 
Church  principles.  He  declares 
Tracts,  however  they  may  think  ll 
rate  such  excesses,  are  embarrassec 
that  the  spirh  expressed  mof/  be  tr 
the  Tracts,  particularly  to  FVoude'i 
may  be  a  I'eaction  against  ukra-pr 
however,  he  thinks  is  certain,  that  i 

the  advocates  of  Church  principles  to  promote  Romanism. 
He  vindicates  them  from  the  charge  of  any  such  intefUtotij 
by  quoting  from  many  of  the  Tracts  expressions  adverse  to 
the  "exorbitant  claims  of  Rome,**  "her  undue  claims  and 
pernicious  errors,"  '^her  image  worship  and  similar  corrup- 
tions," with  many  others  of  like  import.  The  author  of 
"Puseyism  not  Popery,"  has  pursued  a  similar  mode  of  vin- 
dicating the  Tract  writers  agaifi»t  the  charge  of  Popery. 
But  if  th€  principles  of  the  Tracts  telid  to  the  See  of  St  Pfe- 
ter*s,  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  individuals  stop  short 
upon  the  way.  It  Js  only  a  proof  that  they  have  nol  followed 
out  their  own  principles.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
this  in  all  movements^  moral  or  it^tellectuak  It  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  first  agitators  are  not  left  behind  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  own  objects.  In  the  Reformation,  Henry  Vlll.  did 
not  go  so  far  as  Elizabeth.  In  the  French  Revolution,  Mi- 
rabeau.  at  his  death,  had  become  a  conservative. 

Besides  this,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  perfect  convic- 
tion, that  corruptions,  errors  and  superstitions  have  crept 
into  the  Church,  and  yet  to  consider  it  our  duty  to  adhere 
or  return  to  her  communion,  and  yield  obedience  to  her 
commands.  We  can  readily  understand  how  intelligent  and 
pious  Romanists  may  see  and  deplore  whatever  is  amisd  in 
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the  Roman  Charch,  and  yet  hold  &8t  to  their  ^allegiance. 
There  are  thousands  of  such  men,  we  firmly  believe.  They 
may  do  more.  They  may  earnestly  and  diligently  set  about 
to  reform  and  remove  whatever  errors  may  exist  in  her 
practice  or  belief.  They  may  form  societies  and  associa- 
tionSf  and  publish  tracts  and  essays,  for  this  purpose,  always 
reserving,  as  the  Oxford  writers  express  it,  their  canonical 
obedience,  and  submitting  to. the  autnority  of  the  Church,  so 
soon- as  that  authority  is  exercised.  Can  we  believe  that 
such  men  as  Fenelon,  or  the  former  bishop  of  Boston,  or 
the  late  bishop  of  Charleston,  did  not  perceive  and  desire  to 
amend,  whatever  of  mistake  or  error  may  exist  in  the 
Church  7  How  that  could  best  be  done,  is  a  grave  question 
to  be  seriously  pondered.  But  surely  it  may  well  be  doubt* 
ed,  whether  the  right  mode  be,  to  destroy  the  unity,  and  with 
it  the  power  and  conservative  influence  of  the  Church. 
Whose  sarcastic  wit  has  exposed  the  corruptions  of  the 
priesthood  with  more  severity  than  that  of  Erasmus  7  What 
satire  is  equal  to  the  letters  in  which  Pascal  ridicules  the 
false  glosses  of  Jesuitical  subtlety  7  Yet  Erasmus  and  Pascal 
refused  to  abandon  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  shared  with  his  friend  Eradmus,  the  wish  to  reform 
abuses  in  the  Church,  but  be  laid  his  head  on  the  block  ra- 
ther than  renounce  her  faith. 

It  will  not  avail  the  authors  of  the  Tracts  to  appeal  from 
the  Church  to  the  fathers,  from  lat^  to  .earlier  times,  from 
the  Church  to  the  primitive  Church,  '  From  whence  comes 
this  right  of  appeal?  Who  is  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
Church  divinely  authorized  to  goveVn  ?  W  ho  shall  decide 
between  the  appellee  and  the  party  appealing  ?  If  the 
Church  has  the  right  by  divine  authority  to  determine  what 
is  now  the  rule  of  faith,  she  mBst  possess  the  power  to  decide 
what  has  been  the  rule  at  any  former  period.  If  she  shall^ 
at  the  present  time,  say  what  is  lo  be  believed,  she  must 
have  authority  to  judge  what  has  been  believed  at  any  time 
heretofore.  She  alone  is  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  with 
the  aid  of  tradijtion,  and  v^ho  but  the  Church  shall  4etermine 
what  tradition  teaches?  The  greater  power  must  include 
the  less.  The  power  to  decide  what  the  writings  of  the  in- 
spired Apostles  teach,  surely  involves  the  power  of  judging 
whether  thie  comments  or  explanations  of  ordinary  men  are 
just  or  otherwise.  Shall  the  Church,  having  sole  power  to 
mterpret  Matthew  or  John  or  Paul  or  Peter,  be  instructed 
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or  corrected  by  Clement  or  Augustine  ?  Can  any  thin^  be 
more  cphtradictory  than  to  admit  the  divme  authority  of  the 
Church  to  determine  the  rule  of  faith,  and  yet  invoke  the 
evidence  of  those  whom  the  Church  instructs  to  prove  her 
wrong, — to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  a  supreme  court, 
and  appeal  from  its  solemn  decision  to  the  opinions  of  attor- 
nies  and  barristers  ? 

The  principles,  then,  on  which  the  Tract  writers  insist,  if 
followed  out  faithfully  to  their  legitimate  consequences,  lead 
necessarily  to  Rome.  And  not  only  so,  but  this  result  has 
nothing  in  it,  which  can  be  objectionable  to  those  who  sin- 
cerely oelieve  that  the  Church  is  divinely  authorized  to  gov- 
ern,— who  regard  it  as  one  great  body,  regularly  organized^ 
ruled  by  various  orders  of  priesthood,  and  having  power  to 
determine  what  shall  be  believed.  Nay,  more,  to  all  these, 
and  to  all  who  entertain  analogous  opinions  in  civil  affair^ 
to  all  who  sustain  the  cause  of  Power  and  Prerogative  as 
the  cause  of  order  and  law,  and  consider  every  change  as 
odious  unless  begun  and  guided  by  the  hand  of  authority  it- 
self, the  tendency  and  end  of  the  Tracts  are  not  only  not 
objectionable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  salutary  and  conser- 
yative.  What  can  be  m6re  important  or  desirable  to  them 
than  to  return  to  a, position  so  commanding, as  that  afforded 
by  the  unity  and  influence  of  the  Church  ? — to  stand  once 
more  on  the  great  rallying  point  of  conservatism  in  religion, 
morals  and  government?  Can  they  hope  by  any  thing 
short  of  this,  to  control  or  moderate  the  confusion  of  endless 
disputation  and  dissent,  the  chaos  of  innuqnerable  sects  and 
forms  of  faith  ?  Where  else  could  they  look  for  that  supreme 
court  x)f  errors,  by  which  alone  they  can  ever  hope  to  settle 
and  fix  the  variations  of  the  religious  code  ?  Where  else 
will  they  find  that  indivisible  executive  power,  by  which 
only  the  order  and  peace  of  the  Church  can  be  preserved  ? 

But  if,*  startled  at  these  conclusions,  we  reject  the  princi- 

Eles  of  Puseyism,  and  the  unity  or  centralization  to  which  it 
jads.  If  we  turn  to  those  who  address  themselves  lo  the 
other  great  section  of  opinion,  the  liberal  party  in  politics 
and  religion, — to  those  who  appeal  from  authority  to  reason, 
and  admit  of  no  divine  right  in  State  or  Church,— let  us  see  to 
what  their  opinions  would  conduct  us, — on  what  shore  we 
shall  be  landed,  by  these  navigators  on  the  sea  of  specula- 
tion. 
If  we  deny  (he  existence  of  a  Church  divinely  authorized 
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to  govern,  there  can  be  no  earthly  power  to  which  we  are 
bound  to  submit  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  civil  govern- 
ment cannot  be  that  power.  Christianity  is  not,  like  Pagan- 
ism, a  mere  contrivance  of  State,  which  kings  or  senates 
may  mould  to  suit  their  purposes.  It  refers  to  an  inspired 
source  for  knowledge.  It  speaks  to  the  heart  on  the  relations 
between  it  and  its  Maker.  It  refers  mainly  to  a  future  state 
of  existence,  and  seeks  to  prepare  .our  nature  for  its  glory  and 
excellence.  It  places  our  actions  in  this  world,  our  whole 
conduct  and  character  on  purer  motives  and  higher  sanctions 
than  government  or  law.  We  must  not  render  to  an  earthly 
ruler,  the  homage  due  to  a  heavenly  one.  The  things  of  God 
cannot  become  the  things  of  Caesar.  The  civil  power  cjoes 
not  undertake  to  regulate  the  gratitude  or  the  filial  affection 
due  to  an  earthly  benefactor  or  parent ;  how,  then,  shall  it 
presume  to  interfere  with  the  sentiments  of  reverence  or 
love,  which  belong  to  the  Creator  ?  No  Christian  Church  or 
sect  admits  the  right  of  the  civil  government  to  decide  on 
religious  opinions.  Catholics  and  Dissenters  equally  reject 
the  assumption,  and  the  writers  of  the  Tracts  themselves 
declare,  in  union  as  they  are  with  the  civil  government,  that 
it  is  sinful  to  allow  the  interference  of  persons,  not  members 
of  the  Church,  in  things  spiritual.  > 

No  individual,  however  wise  or  devout,  can  presume  to 
become  the  keeper  of  another  man's  conscience.  If  the 
Church  or  the  State  has  no  power  to  decide  what  shall  be 
believed,  for  Luther'  or  Calvin,  or  Cranmer  or  Knox,  how 
shall  either  of  these  assume  the  right  to  settle  the  creed  of 
other  men  ?  Where  should'  we  draw  the  line  between  the 
man  who  has,  and  the  man  who  has  not,  the  right  to  judge 
as  to  his  own  religious  opinions?  Who  shall  (jare  to  come 
between  the  soul  and  its  Maker  ?  To  his  master  only,  must 
every  man  stand  or  fall. 

Nor  can  any  association  or  combination  of  individuals 
be  entitled  to  lay  down  articles  of  faith,  or  determine  forms 
of  government  or  worship,  except  for  their  members,  and 
for  them  only  so  long  as  they  choose  to  continue  such.  A 
body  so  authorized,  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  Church  di- 
vinely commissioned,  under  a  new  name, 
.  There  is  no  limit,  then,  to  the  right  of  private  judgment, 
in  things  spiritual.  Between  the  Supreme  Being  and  every 
individual,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Bible  and  his  conscience. 
He  b  his  own  interpreter  of  the  message  of  glad  tidings  to 
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mankind,  and  his  only  sure  aqd  infallible  guide,  is  the  source 
from  which  it  has  come.  It  is  the  necessary  consequet^ce  of 
these  conclusions,  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  a  perfect  ex- 
emption from  all  interference  or  annoyance  on  account  of  bis 
religious  opinions ;  not  only  the  annoyance  of  open  and  gross 
persecution — ^the  prison  or  the  stake,  but  from  all  scorn,  en- 
sure, or  ridicule  ;  from  the  thousand  vexations,  sneers,  and 
contumelies  of  spiritual  pride  or  bigotry.  These  are  the  ex- 
citers of  the  fierce  controversies  whose  aim  is  to  conquer,  not 
to  persuade,  and  whose  end  is  to  drive  the  parties  to  positions 
more  hostile  and  extren^. 

It  is  also  the  consequence  of  the  unlimited  right  of  private 
judfirment,  that  all  religious  associations.,  of  men,  societies, 
secb,  churches,  by  Whatever  name  called,  must  possess  the 
right  to  decide,  each  for  itself,  on  the  form  of  worship  or 
Church  government  which  they  choose  to  adopt. 

If  we  suppose  that  a  form  is  prescribed  by  the  Scriptures, 
it  is  evident,  that  with  the  right  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  itself, 
every  Church  must  have  the  privilege  of  judging  what  the 
form  is  which  i^  so  prescribed.  It  must,  therefore,  have  the  ' 
power  to  determine  its  own  form  of  government.  Much 
more  will  the  possession  of  that  power  be  undoubted,  if  there 
be  no  form  prescribed,  no  rule  laid  down,  no  standard  estab- 
lished ;  if  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  apostles 
ever  intended  to  insist  on  any  mode  of  worship  or  govern- 
ment as  obligatory  on  all  Christian  Churches;  if  such  ques- 
tions are  left  by  them  to  be  determined  according  to  times  and 
circumstances,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  with  a 
view  to  good  order  and  decorum  in  public  worship  and  dis- 
cipline. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  temperate  and  candid  writers^  that  the 
Scriptures  do  not  formally  or  distinctly  establish  any  particu- 
lar term  of  Church  government.  Whatever  is  drawn  from 
any  supposed  apostolic  practice,  is  matter  of  argument,  infer- 
ence, or  induction  only.  Here  and  there  incidental  expres- 
sions are  picked  up,  whose  meaning  is  disputed,  or  words 
whose  right  application  is  doubted  ;  and  from  thes^  slender 
premises,  conclusions  favorable  to  the  party's  views  are 
readily  deduced ;  but  none  pretend  that  the  New  Testament 
sets  forth  clearly,  distinctly,  and  designedly,  any  rule  or  mode, 
with  an  intimation  that  it  shall  be  obligatory  on  all  Christian 
Churches.    For  any  such  purpose,  the  Scriptures  are  silent 

It  is  forcibly  remarked  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Church 
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of  England,  that  the  silence  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  res- 
pecting the  form  of  Churchgovernmenl,unanswerablyptoVes 
that  such  matters  are  left  by  th^m  to  be  regulated  by  future 
Churches  according  to  time  and  circumstances.  The  silence 
of  the  inspired  evangelists  is  not  hke  that  of  ordinary  writers. 
The  omission  of  the  former  of  any  topic,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  negligence,  forgetfulness  or  ignorance.  They  wrote  and 
taught-all  that  was  dictated  to  them,  and  whatever  was  not 
dictated,  has  been  omitted  by  design,  as  unimportant  or  inju- 
rious to  the  progress  of  religious  truth. 

Christianity  being  intended  for  all  time,  and  for  the  whole 
world,  for  every  diversity  of  national  character,  custom,  habit 
and  government,  it  being  evident  at  the  very  first,  from  the 
dissentions  of  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  that  differen- 
ces were  unavoidable,  tjuestiotis  of  forms  and  dfiscipline  were 
left  by  the  apostles  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  Chris- 
tian communities  in  various  times  and  countries.  It  is  a 
privilege,  indeed,  not  to  be  lightly  exercised.  Alterations  of 
existing  forms,  without  weighty  cause,  and  grave  and  mature 
deliberation,  do  not  admit  of  justification.  But  within  the 
limit  of  pure  motive  and  a  sound  discretion,  all  Christian 
Churches  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  any  change  they  think 
proper,  in  their  rules,  ceremonies  or  form  of  government. 

Every  society  of  Christians  then,  governed  with  order,  de- 
cency and  propriety,  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  -much 
a  Church  of  Christ  as  any  other,  and  nothing  can  be  mpre 
idle,  as  nothing  }s  more  hurtfijl  to  religion,  than  that  any 
particular  Church  should  arrogate  to  itself  the  character  of 
being  peculiarly  or  emphatically  a  Christian  Church,  as  com- 
pared with  other  Churches,  because  of  any  supposed-  con- 
formity to  apdstolic  instruction  or  authority.    There  b 
rule  laid  down,  or  form  prescribed,  or  standard  establis 
question  can  be  mooted  of  conformity  to  that  which 
existence,  and  all  Churches  rest  precisely  on  the  same  J 
thj3it  of  fitness  and  propriety  in  their  forms. 

There  being  this  perfect  equality  among  Christian  Ch 
it  follows  necessarily  that  all  claims  to  superiority,  wucujcr 
expressed  or  implied,  are  without  the  shadow  of  reason  or 
apology.  Mere  toleration,  one  of  another,  is  out  of  place, 
because  it  implies  superiority  in  the  party  which  professes  to 
practice  it.  A  State  may  tolerate  other  Churches  when  it 
chooses  to  establish  one.  A  Church  divinely  commissioned, 
may  tolerate  heresy  or  dissent,  but  among  equals,  every  thing 
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which  expresses  or  implies  what  is  implied  by  mere  tolera- 
tion, is  altogether  unintelligible.  Among  them'there  must 
be  a  full,  cordial,  unreserved,  brotherly  recognition  of  each 
othe?s  claims  a^  Christian  Churches.  There  must  be  no 
censures  or  imputations  of  beinff  wrong  in  this  or  the  other 
form  or  ceremony.  The  Catholic  who  believes  that  his 
Church  is  divinely  authorised  to  govern,  and,  consequently, 
to  determine  what  is  right,  may  consistently  believe  that 
other  sects  are  wrong.  The  writers  of  the  Tracts  may  do  so 
too,  provided  they  adapt  their  practice  to  their  principles,  and 
.return  to  the  Church.  But  with  other  Churches,  or  sects, 
such  language  is  utterly  without  meaning;  as  perfectly  unin- 
telligible as  It  \^ould  be  to  affirm,  that  a  measure  is  too  long 
or  too  short,  or  a  weight  too  light  or  too  heavy,  if  there  be  no 
standard  by  which  weights  and  measures  may  be  tested. 

All  disputes  and  controversies  then,  among  Churches  dis- 
senting from  the  Church  of- Rome,  are  without  cause  or  rea- 
son, because  they  all  appeal  to  the  rightof  private  judgment 
All  arguments  or  forms,  which  assume  claims  of  being  nearer 
the  truth,  are  unreasonable.  The  Episcopalian  will  not  as- 
sert a  right  to  teach,  or  express  a  preference  for  prelacy,  for 
the  reason  that  Bishops  are  successors  of  the  apostles ;  be- 
cause he  takes  for  granted,  by  so  doing,  the  correctness  of  his 
own  theory  of  Scripture  interpretation,  when  it  is  denied  by 
many,  even^of  his  own  communion,  that  the  apostles  had  any 
successors.  The  Baptist  will  forego  his  exclusive  cotmnu- 
nion,  for  that  is  only  another  mode  of  affirming  that  his 
interpretation  of  Scripture  is  right,  and  that  of  his  brother 
dissenter  wrong,  at  the  same  time  that  theydeny,  in  common, 
the  existence  of  any  rule  or  authority  by  which  it  may  be 
decided  that  any  interpretation  is,  or  is  not,  the  proper  one. 
The  preference  of  each  Church  for  its  peculiar  institutions, 
can  be  placed  on  the  ground  only,,  of  their  fitness,- suitable- 
ness, propriety,  and  not  upon  an  assumed  or  imaginary  con- 
formity to  apostolic  practice  or  authority ; — and,  as  it  is  very 
clear,  that  what  is  fit  and  suitable  for  one,  may  not  be  so  for 
another,  all  questions  or  controversy  as  to  the  superior  fitness 
of  one  form  over  another,  would  be  abundantly  idle.  There 
can  be  no  abstract  expediency  or  fitness,  as  every  such  con- 
troversy would  imply.  The  preference  of  every  one  for  his 
own  form  of  worship,  will  not  rest  on  any  supposed  or  dis- 
puted apostolic  practice  or  precept,  on  any  "tnus  saith  the 
Lord,"  which  means  only,  ^'thus  saith  the  sect;"  but  on  the 
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humbler  and  only  rational,  because  only  tenable,  ground,  the 
propriety,  order  and  decency  of  the  form  preferr^. 

Is  there  no  limit,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  to  this  claim  of 
individuals  to  be  considered  Christians,  or  of  Churches  to  be 
regarded  Churches  of  Christ  ?  Can  there  be  any  such  limit 
other  than  that  which  consists  in  acknowledging  the  divine 
origin  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  ?  All  who  admit  that 
these  are  written  by  inspiration,  contain  the  words  of  eternal 
life,  and  are  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  may  claim  the  right  of 
belonging  to  the  fold  of  Christ.  Short  of  this,  we  do  not  see 
where  any  limit  can  be  placed  by  those  who  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and  that  the  right  of  private 
judgment  appertains  to  every  individual.  Certain  it  is,  that 
Christian  charity  must  induce  us  to  make  the  circle  of  com- 
prehension as  wide  as  possible. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  we  are  lead  by  the  princi- 
ples that  reject  the  claim  of  Church  or  State  to  establish  any 
rule  in  ^ecclesiastical  affairs,  are : — that  eyery  man  has  the 
right  to  judge  for  himself,  in  fopming  his  religious  opinions, 
the  Scriptures  being  his  guide  and  rule — that  every  Church 
has  a  right  to  decide,  for  its  own  direction,  upon  what  are 
Scriptural  doctrines — that  no  standard  for  Church  govern- 
ment having  been  established  by  the  Apostles,  all  questions 
reldtipg  to  it,  are  left  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the 
several  Christian  Churches,  each  one  determining^  for  itself 
what  is  necessary- for  the  securing  of  .order  in  discipline,  and 
decorum  in  public  worship — that  all  controversies  on  this 
subject,  ^can  be  no  more  than  disputes  as  to  the  comparative 
fitness  or  suitableness  of  forms,  and  in  no  wise  affects  the 
character  of  aChurch  as  aChurch  of  Christ — that  there  being 
no  umpire  to  decide  between  them  in  such  controversies,  all 
-Churches  stand  on  a  perfect  equality  one  with  the  other — 
that  to  the  right  of  claiming  to  be  a  Christian  Church,  there 
is  no  limit  but  the  acknowledgn^ient  of  the  Scriptures  as  the 
inspired  rule  of  faith,  to  be  believed  and  obeyed  by  all  men — 
ano  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  conclusions,  that 
there  should  be  among  all  Christian  Churches,  a  cordial,  full, 
unreserved  recognition  of  each  other's  character  and  condi- 
tion as  Churches  of  Christ,  without  limitation,  condition  or 
reserve. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  this  concession  be  grajited,  and  faith- 
fully adhered  to,  there  could  be  no  excuse  or  pretence  for 
those  bitter  and  hateful  feuds  and  disputes  which  are  the 
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disgrace  of  the  Ghnstian  re]]gk)n,  and  which  spring  from  an 
assumption,  not  always-expressed,  but 'constantly  implied,  by 
each  p^M'ty,  that  it  alone  is  the  Church.  DiscussicHis  respect- 
ing forms  of  Church' government  would  be  divested  of  their 
acrimony,  if  it  be  once  distinctly  understood,  that  however 
determined,  the  decision  would  in  no  wise  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  either  party  in  any  essential  q.uality  of  a  Christian 
Church.  There  could  be  no  reason  or  excuse  for  the  rage 
of  proselytism,  if  all  Churches  be  substantially  the  same. 
The  Episcopalian  may  prefer  his  liturgy,  the  Presbyterian 
his  extemporaneous  prayers,  the  Baptist  his  mode  of  immer- 
sion, the  Methodist  the  order  established  by  Wesley,  provided 
that  neither  assumes,  upon  the  strength  of  the  forms  prefer- 
red, that  his  Church  is  the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  freely  and 
cordially  concedes  to  all,  that  their's  also  are  as  fully  Christ- 
ian Churches  as  his  own,  and  that,  therefore,  it  can  be  of  no 
importance  to  which  any  individual  Christian  may  belong. 

AH  Christian  Churches  will  thus  be  ^ually  branches  and 
portions  of  that  universal  Church,  to  which  alone  it  belongs, 
to  be  called  the  Church  of  Christ/  and  which  comprises  every 
human  being  who,  is,  not  nominally  or  professedly,  but  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  no  matter  by  what 
sectarian  name  he  may  be  called,  whether  Catholic,  Episco- 
palian or  Dissenter,  or  how  humble  or  unimposing  the  par- 
ticular Church  to  which  he  may  belong.  In  the,  days  of  the 
Apostles,  the  house  of  one  of  the  brethren  constituted  a  true 
Church  of  Christ 

Unfortunately  for  the  harmony  which  ought  to  prevail 
among  those  who  profess  the  religion  of  love,  no  Chuich  is 
content  with  being  a  Christian  Church  only.  Each  one  as- 
sumes, openly  or  tacitly,  to  be  the  Church,  and  a  restless  spirit 
of  rebuke,  reproach  and  contempt,  is  frequently  exhibited  to 
other  Churches.  It  is  by  no  means,  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
toly,  that  this  spirit  belongs.  It  may  be  found.  In  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  almost-every  Christian  Church.  Until  this 
odious  temper  is  curbed  and  subdued,  we  cannot  hope  to  see 
the  Christian  religion  flourishing  in  the  beautiful  shnplicity 
and  persuasive  tenderness  of  apostolic  times ;  and  the  only 
mode  effectually  to  overcome  it,  is  to  cultivate  that  universal 
charity  and  love,  which  embraces  all  Christians  alike,  and  all 
Christian  Churches,  as  fellow  disciples  and  brethren  in  Christ, 
as  fully  and  perfectly  as  we  are  ourselves. 

If  we  are  alarmed  at  the  confusion  and  disorder  to  which 
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this  conclusion  would  seem  to  lead,  and  resolve  to  reject  the 

Erinciples  on  which  it  rests,  we  have  no  alternative  left  us, 
ut  that  of  taking  refii^  in  a  Church  authorised  by  Divine 
authority  to  ^vern,  to  interpret  the  Scripture  for  all  Christ- 
ians, to  lay  down  a  rule  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  to  decide 
who  do,  or  do  not,  conform  to  it.  We  must  fairly  adopt  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Pusey  hnd  his  fellow  labourers,  with  the 
resolution  of  honestly  carrying  out  his  principles  to  their 
legitimate  end — re-union  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Which  of  these  alternatives  is  the  better  choice,  the  Church 
divinely  commissioned,  accompanied  with  the  perils  of  reli- 
gious despotism  and  oppression,  or  religious  Liberty,  with  its 
attendant  dangers  of  confusion  and  disorder,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  decide,  but  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  detennine  for 
themselves.  We  would  only  recommend  the  preservation  of 
clearness  and  consistency  in  our  religious  principles.  Let  us 
not  have  protestant  Churches,  arrogating  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility, or  Catholics  in  principle,  claiming  the  privileges  of 
dissent 

Whatever  the  views  of  parties,  however,  there  is  one  opin- 
ion expressed  in  the  Oxfora  movement,  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  them  all.  Mr.  Keble  re^rds  the  union  between  Church 
and  State  as  ''actually  sinful.''  Others  of  the  Tract  writers 
think  it  objectionable.  Many  look  forward  to  the  period 
when  the  dissolution  of  it  would  be  desirable.  To  all,  the 
important  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  such  an  event  would 
endan^r  the  interests — the  endowments  of  the  Church.  But 
for  this  consideration,  the  separation  would  relieve  it  from 
apprehended  dangers  growing  out  of  State  policy  and  politi- 
cal intrigue. 

The  principle  thus  plainly  put  forth  by  the  Oxford  writer, 
and  practically  asserted  by  the  seceders  from  the  Scotch  es- 
tablishment, nas  been  lately  maintained  by  a  distinguished 
Catholic  Bishop  also  as  the  true  faith.  Bishop  Hughes,  of 
New  York,  declares  that  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is 
not  a  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  indeed,  is  one 
continued  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Church .  The 
misfortune  is,  tnat  it  has  not  always  been  satisfied  with  inde- 
pendence only.  Its  claims  haVe  reached  to  supremacy  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things,  to  the  right  of  bestowing 
kingdoms  and  continents,^nd  deposing  princes  and  emperors. 
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However  this  may  be,  it  is  nndantood  to  be  no  Catholic  doc- 
trine, that  the  Church  should  be  united  to  the  State. 

There  are  thus  approaching'  to  agreement,  on  a  subject  of 
infinite  importance,  the  Aree  gieat  divisions  of  the  relipous 
world — the  democnicy,ari8tooraey  and  monarehy — the  Pres- 
byterian with  all  dissenting  sects,  the  Protestfmt  Episcopalian, 
and  the  Catholic. 

We  may  hope  then,  that  the  Chureh,  under  whatever  ban- 
ner arrayed,  is  about  to  vindicate  its  freedom  from  this  un- 
hallowed connexion  with  the  State — that  the  living  spiritual 
principle  will  be  unchained  from  the  body  to  wUch  it  has 
been,  bound — that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  become,  what 
he  declared  it  to  be,  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world. 

It  is  certainly  not  surprising,  that  the  Tract  writers  particu- 
larly, should  be  in  &vour  of  the  independence  of  the  Church. 
There  is  no  warrant  in  apostolic  precept,  or  practice,  for  any 
such  institution  as  an  established  Church,  supported  by  the 
State,  and  governed  by  it.  It  is  natural  enough,  therefore, 
that  they  who  claim  to  be  the  successors  of  the  apostles,should 
feel,  that  for  a  Church  to  be  so  circumstanced,  must  be  ''actu- 
ally sinful."  Shall  the  successors  of  the  apostles,  entitled  to 
sp^k  and  rule  with  like  authority  in  the  Church,  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  kings  or  princes,  arrogating  the  title  of  su- 
preme head  of  the  Church,  presuming  to  govern  and  regulate 
it  ?  Think  of  Sc  Paul  taking  direction  or  counsel  from  Fes- 
tus,  or  Agrippa,  in  questions  of  discipline  or  doctrine,  or 
shaping  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  compliance  with  the 
imperial  will  of  Nero !  The  very  supposition  is  monstrous. 
And  shall  they  who  represent  the  apostles,  be  «iy  the  less 
tenacious  of  their  dignity,  and  of  the  rights  of  their  high 
oflfce? 

It  may  be  replied,  that  these  were  net  Christian  rulers. 
Suppose  they  had  been,  would  this  have  altered  the  relation 
between  them  and  the  inspired  teacher  of  Christianity — ^be- 
tween the  disciple  and  his  instructor?  Would  the  apostles 
John,  or  Paul,  or  Peter,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  sudi 
Christian  princes  and  heads  of  the  Church,  as  Henry  the  8th, 
or  Charles  the  2nd,  or  Louis  the  15th,  or  the  Godless  regent 
who  preceded  him  ? 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  pecuniary  aid  of  the  State  is  necessary 
to  Religion,  in  the  payment  of  the  clergv,  in  the  building  of 
Churches,  in  the  religious  education  of  the  people,  we  would 
ask  where  was  this  necessary  help  in  the  early  age  of  the 
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Christian  Church?  Who  that  will  trace  itfr  progress  theo, 
and  consider  for  a  moment  its  rapid  and  extensive  advance- 
ment in  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  of  its  existence,  can 
resist  the  conviction,  that  Christianity  can  be  in  no  wise  de- 
pendent on  the  civil  ffovemment  for  its  progress,  strength  or 
efficiency  ?  Opposed  on  every  ^ide  by  every  possible  combi- 
nation of  interests,  opinions,  and  prejudices ;  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  of  the  exalted  and  powerful,  foolishness  to  the  phi- 
losopher and  man  of  letters,  and  hated  by  the  priests  and  fol- 
lowers of  the  hundred  forms  of  pagan  superstition,  what 
enabled  the  faith  of  the  Christian,  like  some  mighty  river 
overflowing  its^  banks,  to  spread  itself  on  every  side,  over- 
whelming all  obstacles  q)posed  to  its  diffusion  ?  Not  the 
power  or  rich  endowments  of  the  apostles  and  early  teachers; 
they  were  poor,  humble,  obscure  mep.  Not  their  learning  or 
eloquence ;  they  were  u,ninstructed  in  the  schools  of  philoso- 
phy or  literature.  Not  the  help  or  fostering  care  of  the  Stata; 
the  followers  of  Christ  were  persecuted  by  Princes  and  Em- 
parors,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  profusely  shed,  became 
the  seed  of  the  Church  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. Under  every  form  of  hostile  attack,  the  religion  of 
Christ  won  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  every  nation.  Who  then 
'Can  pretend  that  the  assistance  of  the  State  is  essential  or 
important  to  its  existence  or  diffusion  ? 

Should  any  further  illustration  be  needed  of  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  perform  the  duties  and  attain  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  without  the  aid  or  interference  of 
the  State,  it  is  afforded  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
several  Christian  Churches  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
country  there  are  no  tythes,  no  aid  or  support  from  the  public 
treasury  to  the  Church  of  any  denomination,  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  any  country  true  vital  Godliness  more 
abounds,  or  whether  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  or- 
'derly  and  decent  public  worship  of  God  are  more  a  subject 
of  general  respect  and  observance.  We  have  no  reason  for 
t)elieving,  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  when  the 
established  Church  of  the  Colonies,  possessed  a  purer  or 
higher  character  than  it  holds  at  present,  and  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  accounts  of  travellers,  the  religious  condition  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  with  all  thoir  supposed  advantages  of 
Churches  possessing  the  revenues  and  palaces  of  princes,  and 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  State,  is  assuredly  not  supe- 
dor  to  that  of  •our  own.    An  illustration  equally  Xorcibksi  i» 
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found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  powerful  dissenting  sects 
of  England  are  able  to  sustain  their  several  Churches,  under 
all  the  disadvantages  with  which  they  are  beset  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Methodist  Church  alone,  is  striking  and  conclu- 
sive. Hardly  less  so  is  the  condition  of  the  Catnolic  Church 
of  Ireland.  Certainly,  for  the  last  two  hundred  yeal-s,  the 
Irish  Calholic  has  had  little  of  the  wealth  or  influence  of  the 
State  to  aid  him  in  supporting  a  Church,  whose  numerous 
rites  and  ceremonies  are  peculiarly  expensive ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  has  been  the  object  of  continued  persecution,  more 
or  less  severe ;  he  has  been  compelled  to  sustain  the  double 
burthen  of  paying  not  only  his  own,  but  another  Church,  and 
yet  the  Irish  Catholic  Church  has  not  lost  its  vigorous- hold 
on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Irish  people.  Will  it  be  said, 
in  the  face  of  these  examples,  that  a  Church  needs  the  help 
of  the  civil  government  for  its  existence  or  success? 

The  opinion  that  the  connexion  of  the  Church  with  the 
State  is  necessary  or  beneficial  to  religion,  is  natural  enough 
to  a  mind  which)  wanting  faith  in  Christianity  as  a  divine 
institution,  sustained  by  divine  power,  and  possessing  all  ne- 
cessary means  inhereht  in  its  nature  and  origin  for  its  certain 
dissemination  among  all  nations,  considers  it  merely  an  in- 
strument of  State,  a  machine  dextrously  contrived  for  the 
purpose  of  governing  mankind,  and  therefore  strengthened 
for  its  purposes  by  being  arrayed  in  purple  and  fine  gold, 
and  surrounded  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  by  which 
the  rulers  of  mankind  seek  to  dazzle,  overawe  and  subdue. 
But  this  opinion  can  have  no  weight  with  the  mind  which 
confesses  Christianity  as  springing  from  God,  protected  by 
his  power,  swaying  the  human  heart  by  superhuman  means, 
and  carried  onward  in  its  irresistible  course  by  influences 
which  temporal  power  can  neither  assist  or  retard,  when- 
ever the  period  shall  arrive  marked  out  by  Providence  for 
its  triumphant  progress  through  the  world. 

So  far,  indeed,  is  the  influence  or  aid  of  the  State  from 
being  desirable  to  the  Christian  Church,  that  we  may  trace 
its  corruption  and  the  cessation  of  its  true  spiritual  triumphs, 
to  the  period  when,  by  its  union  with  the  head  of  the  Ko- 
man  empire,  it  became  entangled  with  the  interests  of  the 
State. 

The  enormous  wealth  lavished  upon  the  Church  by  Con- 
stantine  and  his  successors,  carried  with  it  the  unhappy  in- 
fluence always  accompanying  inordinate  riches.    Avarice 
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soon  became  the  ebaracteristic  vice  of  the  ecclesiastical  or- 
der. Innumerable  contrivances  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  money  from  the  superstitious  feat's  of 
the  people.  Hardly  rescued  from  the  rites  of  idolatry,  and 
still  imbued  with  its  spirit,  the  minds  of  the  early  converts 
were  easily  filled  with  an  extravagant  veneration  for  the 
priesthood.  The  efficacy  of  expiatorv  gifts  became  as  much 
an  article  of  faith  in  the  new,  as  in  the  old  religion.  They, 
who  during  their  lives  indulged  their  appetites  without  re- 
serve, were  anxious  at  their  death  to  secure  pardon  and  safe- 
ty, by  bestowing  their  riches  on  the  Church.  This  disposi- 
tion was  eagerly  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  and  proceeded 
to  so  great  abuses,  as  to  require  very  soon  the  restraining 
band  of  the  Roman  government  Exactions  for  baptism, 
for  burial,  for  masses  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried,  for 
relics,  for  indulgences,  became  common  every  where.  In 
addition  to  voluntary  donations,  ty  thes  were  demanded  and 
universally  paid.  If  the  violence  and  barbarism  of  the  age 
had  not  in  some  degree  counteracted  the  effects  of  supersti- 
tion, the  whole  soil  of  Christendom  must  have  become  the 
property  of  the  Church.  In  addition  to  this  excessive  wealth, 
the.Church  rapidly  acquired  extensive  jurisdiction  and  influ- 
ence in  civil  and  political  affairs.  Almost  all  suits  were 
brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  As  ministers^  coun- 
sellors, confessors,  they  governed  the  consciences  of  kings 
and  emperors.  In  a  few  centuries  after  the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  the  successors  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  decided 
upon  the  rival  claims  of  princes,  and  bestowed  sceptres  at 
their  pleasure. 

The  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  Church,  was  to  invite  into  its  high  offices  the 
avaricious  and  ambitious  spirits  of  all  countries.  They 
rushed  into  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  not  to  save  souls,  but  to 
secure  the  spoils  of  the  people  by  the  readiest  means.  This 
again  reacted  upon  the  character  of  the  Church,  to  desecrate 
still  farther  its  holy  ministry.  Bishops  became  armed  war- 
riors, and  headed  their  followers  in  rapine  or  war ; — mon- 
sters of  sensuality  and  vice  made  their  lairs  in  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church ;  and  nothing  but  the  provident  care  of 
its  head  has  preserved  it  from  the  farther  effects  of  the  fos- 
tering patronage  of  the  State.  The  lessons  of  avarice  and 
ambition  were  not  the  only  fruits  of  the  protection  and  aid 
bestowed  by  the  civil  government  on  the  Church*    It  was 
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,  initiated  and  trained  in  persecution  and  cruelty  also.  In  the 
ages  immediately  succeeding  the  ^Apostks,  we  hear  of  no 
war  of  Christian  upon  Christian,  no  persecution  of  one  so- 
ciety or  community  of  Christians  by  another,  for  opinions^ 
sake.  Differences,  and  even  dissensions,  it  is  true,  there 
must  have  been.  Even  among  the  Apostles  there  arose  va- 
riations of  opinion,  and  warmth  of  discussion,  but  unexas- 
perated  by  those  stimulants  to  malice  and  uncharitableneat 
which  the  State  supplies,  they  were  subdued  or  moderated 
by  the  kindly  influences  of  Christian  luve.  But  when  Gon- 
stantine  professed  himself  a  convert.to  the  faith,  and  threw  a 
fold  of  the  imperial  purple  round  the  Church,  then  began  the 
bitter  and  ferocious  feuds  which  have  continued  to  disgrace 
the  Christian  religion  to  the  present  day. 

The  Roman  emperor  became  supreme  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  Accustomed  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  millions  subject  to  his  rule,  he  could  feel  no  he- 
sitation in  regulating  their  opinions.  To  diflfer  from  the 
doctrine  which  he  regarded  as  true,  was  no  tonger  an  offence 
against  heaven  or  the  Church  only,  it  was  a  contempt  of  the 
imperial  majesty.  The  indignation  of  the  ruler,  and  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  delinquent,  awaited  all  departures  from  the 
rule  of  faith  established  by  imperial  sagacity  and  piety.  The 
logic  of  the  owner  of  forty  legions  was  enforced  by  the  usu- 
al cogent  considerations,  and  they  who  were  insensible  to 
its  power,  were  deemed  worthy  of  exile  or  death. 

The  Church,  patronized  by  the  emperor,  was  taught  to 
consider  all  departures  from  her  doctrine  as  punishable,  not 
only  by  the  expulsion  of  the  oflfending  party,  but  by  temporal 
punishment,  to  be  administered  by  the  secular  arm.  The 
ambitious  or  avaricious  adventurers  who  sought  in  its  min- 
istry indulgence  for  their  lust  of  |>ower  or  wealth,  regarded 
every  religious  scruple  or  doubt  as  an  attack  on  their  influ- 
ence or  revenue,  and  readily  co-operated  with  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  civil  government.  Secular  considerations  added 
fierceness  to  religious  disputes,  and  cruel  and  blood-thirsty 
persecution  became  the  argument  for  settling  Christian  di- 
versities of  opinion. 

The  deplorable  consequences  of  the  spirit  thus  caught  by 
the  Church  from  the  State,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  page 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  heart  mourns  over  the  horri- 
ble tale  of  wrong  and  6utrage  which  meets  us  every  where. 
The  most  atrocious  crimes,  assaasinations,  bonungs»  maanr 
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^res  of  men,  women  and  children,  killing,  not  by  fipeed^ 
means  of  extermination  only,  but  by  tortures  the  most  van- 
OU8,  the  most  exquisite,  that  th^  malignity  of  infernaf  spirits 
could  dictate  to  human  ingenuity, — all  these  have  been  per- 
petrated by  men  professing  to  be  followers  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  teachers  of  his  religion.  The  hornible  excesses  of  fero- 
city, and  the  hatred  springing  from  secular  influences  and 
motives,  have  been  ascribed  to  the  religion  of  universal  be- 
nevolence and  good  will, — the  religion  which  teaches,  as  its 
sum  and  substance,  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,-— not  to 
our  friends  only,  but  to  our  enemies^ — not  to  those  alone 
who  do  good  to  us,  but  to  those  from  whom  we  i-eceive 
scovn  and  injury, — the  religion  which  inculcates  gentleness, 
meekness,  humility,  long  suflering,  charity,  and  active  and 
unwearied  benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

The  persecutor  professes,  indeed,  to  be  actuated  by  the 
love  of  heaven.  Apologies  are  made  for  his  crimes^  upon 
the  plea  that  he  is  influenced  by  a  sincere,  although  a  mista- 
keoi  zeal  for  the  glory  of  Ood.  He  is  represented  as  being 
governed  by  love  even,  for  the  victim  of  his  cruelty.  He 
strives  to  rescue  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  at  the  expense  of 
his  tortured  and  perishing^  body ;  he  kills  to  saye ;  he  mur- 
ders the  physical,  to  preserve  the  spiritual  part  of  the  suffer- 
er. Admirable  reasoning,  indeed,  and  worthy  of  that  poten- 
tate, whdm  Milton  designates  among  the  infernal  spirits  as 
the  homicide, — 

'^Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents'  tears, 
Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud 
Then*  children's  cries  unheard,  that  pass'd  thro'  fire 
To  his  grim  idoL" 

The  modem,  like  the  ancient  worshippers  of  the  homicidal 
spirit,  presume  also  to  place  their  temple  ''right  against  the 
temple  of  God,"  and  raise 

^Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines 
Abominations." 

They  erect  altars  to  the  fiend  of  cruelty  within  the  very 
Church  of  Christ  The  subtlety  that  led  astray  ♦Hhe  wisest 
heart  of  Solomon,"  has  been  even  more  successful  with  the 
professor  of  Christianity ;  and  the  blood  of  human  sacrifice 
offibFed  up  to  the  Genius  of  religious  murder  in  modem  times, 
has  exceeded  that  which  was  shed  by  the  older  Syrian  wor- 
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shippers  of  the  grim  idoL  The  victims  of  persecution  in  a 
single  nation  of  Christian  Europe,  are  said  to  be  more  in 
number  than  all  the  martyrs  made  by  Heathen  cruelty  since 
the  days  of  the  Apostles^ — with  ffreatly  less  excuse,  too,  for 
the  Christian  persecutors ;  the  ragan  violator  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  may  plead  ignorance  in  his  defence, — ^tbe  pro- 
fessed Christian  sins  against  the  light  of  revealed  truth. 
Which  has  the  best  right  to  be  considered  the  virorshipper  of 
the  true  God,  may  weW  be  doubted. 

The  increasing  intelligence  and  civilization  of  Christen- 
dom, have  mitigated  the  fury  of  persecuting  zeal,  and  there 
is  no.nation  in  Europe,  where  burning  or  torturing  would 
now  be  regarded  as  legitimate  means  for  regulating  religious 
belief.  The  spirit,  however,  is  not  altogether  laid.  A  few 
years  only  have  elapsed,  since  the  Irish  Catholic  was  res- 
tored to  his  civil  and  political  rights.  He  is  still  taxed  for 
the  support  of  a  Church  to  which  he  does  not  belong.  In 
many  parts  of  Europe,  the  Protestant  is  either  openly  op- 
pressed or  secretly  hdrrassed  in  the  exercise  of  his  religious 
rights ;  and  at  this  moment,  the  valleys  of  the  ancient  and 
simple  Vaudois  are  suffering  under  the  combined  tyranny  of 
priest  and  king.  Neither  Catholic  or  Protestant  can  resist 
the  seductions  of  the  demon  of  persecution,  when  corrupted 
by  an  union  with  secular  power. 

The  cruelties  of  religious  persecution,  then,  so  alien  to  the 
character  of  Christ  and  his  religion,  are  the  genuine  offspring 
of  this  union  between  Church  and  State ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  every  Church  in  connexion  with  the  ci- 
vil government  will,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  betray  an  ar- 
rogant spirit,  sometimes  exhibiting  itself  in  open  attacks  on 
the  rights  of  conscience,  and  always  indicating  towards  dis- 
senters and  sectarians  a  contempt  or  aversion  inconsistent 
with  the  charities  of  Christian  love.  The  disputes  or  differ- 
ences between  Christian  societies,  which  time  or  reflection 
and  a  sense  of  duty  would  gradually  allay,  are  exasperated 
into  outrage  by  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  State  to  the 
dominant  Church,  for  the  indulgence  of  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance. The  secular  arm  becomes  the  instrument  of  theologi- 
cal hate,  and  the  violence  of  the  disputant  is  tempted  to  in- 
dulgence, by  being  furnished  with  the  means  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  his  opponent. 

For  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  then,  there  is  no  war- 
rant of  scripture,  no  pretence  of  necessity,  no  ground  of  utili- 
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ty  or  expediency ;  on  the  contrary^from  thi»  corrupting  i(nd 
polluting  connexion,  the  Church  derive^  jthe  spirit  of  avarice, 
ambition  and  cruelty, — nor  can  we  hope  to  see  Christianity 
restored  to  the  siinplicity,  bieauty  and  power  which  it  pos- 
sessed in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  until,  as  then,  it  stands 
alone,- independent  and  unencumbered  ^ith  the  ravors  of  se- 
cular power.  If  the  religious  movements  in  Scotland,  Eng- 
land, and  elsewhere,  produce  this  result,  so  essential  to  the 
triumphant  progress  of  Christian  Truth,  we  may  well  rejoice 
in  them  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Exodus,  not  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  only,  but  of  Christianity  itselfl 


Art.  YUh-^The  Mysteries  (^  Paris.  A  Novel  By  Eu- 
GENE  Sue.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Chahles  H. 
TouNE,  Esq,    New- York ;.  Harper  &  Brothers.     1 843. 

.  We  have  read  this  book  of  "Mysteries,"  and  found  in  it  a 
meaning  that.already  has  aroused  and  given  direbtion  to  our 
thoughts.  We  have  heard  numerous  judgments  passed  upon 
it  At  firsts  concluding  from  the  general  impression  that  the 
book  was  a  bad  one,  yi,e  were  doubtful  about  the  expediency 
of  giving  it  a  reading.  Our  doubts  gave  way  upon  witness- 
ing the  deep  interest  which  tlie  readers  of  the  work  seemed 
to  feel  in  its  perusal.  Whatever  coul<}  awaken  so  much 
thought,  appeared  to  us  Worth  attention,  and  we  began  to 
distru3t  the  popular  judgment ;  and  since  the  reading,  we 
acknowledge  some  .different  conclusions  from  those  which 
we  have  generally  heard  from  others. 

Society  must  be  its  own  guardian,  and  we  rejoice  to  see 
how-  sensitive  it  is,  and  how  jealously  it  guards  over  the 
moral  life  of  its  members,  v  It  requires  healthy  means  of  sup- 
port, in  order  to  cherish  a  vigorous  growth  of  virtue.  Let 
no  poison  of  evil  mingle,  with  the  genius  that  tempts  the  so- 
cial appetite.  Jn  Jiction,  the  danger  is  peculiarly  great  that 
a  brilliant  imc^nation  will  gloss  over  th^  hideousness  of  vice 
and  clothe  moral  deformity  in  the  garments  of  moral  beauty. 
There  is  danger  of  hiding  sin  behind  attractive  pleasure. 
And  in  no  other  department  of  literature  has  sin  been  made 
to  wear  so  virxnning,  a  sjnilcs  as  in  the  works  of  imagination. 
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No  species  of  writinff  has  been  looked  upon  as  so  doabifbl  or 
dangerous  in  its  tenancies ;  none,  too,  has  been  so  success- 
ful in  securing  immediate  reward.  •  These  two  facts  go  to- 
gether, the  doubtful  character  and  imntodiate  success  of  fic- 
titious works.  The  morality  of  the  world,  during  any  period 
of  its  history,  has  been  generally  bw  and  always  unsettled. 
There  has  always  existed  a  thirst  for  wild  and  daring  ex- 
ploits ;  a  morbid  feeling  has  unirersaliy  prevailed,  craving 
excitement  without  much  regard  to  the  means  or  ministry 
employed  for  its  gratification..  Hence  the  affectations,  con- 
ceits, crimes,  which  have  made  the  burden  of  fiction.  Duty^ 
the  simple  and  ordinary  goings  on.  of  life,  have  been  consi- 
dered tame  and  common-plac^,  and,  of  oonsequence,  over- 
looked and  slighted.  Men  have  not  been  satisfied  with  these* 
The  pectdiarities^  more  than  the  realities^  of  life  have  been 
craved  and  sought.  They  have  been  represented  in  fiction, 
and  accordingly,  since  this-  class  of  writings  has  been  a  more- 
direct  ministry  to  this  taste-  than  other  classes,  it  has  been 
more  readily  welcomed  and  rewarded.  Such  is  the  two-fold 
peril  from  fictitious  works.  .They  delineate  an  artificial 
state  of  society,  and  address  and  cherish  in  turn  an  artificial 
taste. 

From  our  position,  that  fiction  for  the  most  part  represents 
the  forms  and^  fashions  of  life  rather  than  the  spirit,  we  ac- 
count for  another  fact  in  its  history, — its  want  of  a  perma- 
nent value,  like  the  writings  of  Homer  or  Milton.  AH  forms^ 
all  fkshions  are  changing.  The  peculiarities  of  one  age  give 
place  to  new  ones  in  a  succeeding  age,  ^nd  so  the  progress 
of  the  old  and  new  holds  on  forever.  Hence,  when  any 
novel  or  romance  has  answered  its  own  age's  wants,  it  has 
accomplished  its  mission  *,  when  its  own  fashion  is  changed, 
and  another  has  taken  its  place,  it  has  become  worthless, — 
its  work  is  done.  The  reason  that  so  excellent  a  poet  as 
Spencer  is  now  read  so  rarely,  seems  to  be  accounted  for  up- 
on the  same  principle.  He  is  graceful,  of  easy  elocution, 
but  still  a  tiresome  author.  Why  is  it  so  T  Plainly,  because 
he  wrote  the  conceijts  and  affectations  of  his  age — the  hero- 
ism of  chivalry  more  than  the  heroism  of  the  heart.  Homer 
wrote  truth  to  Nature,  and  his  readers  are  the  same  interest* 
ed  enthusiasts  to-day  in  this  new  world,  as  they  were  in  the 
old,  thousands  of  years  ago.  Fashions  and  conceits  are  at- 
tractive in  their  time,  but  as  we  become  removed  to  other 
and  distant  times,  and  look  on  them  through  the  medium  ^f 
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history  and  the  refihements  of  a  further  progress  and  a  high- 
-er  civilisation,  they  lose  their  former  power;  and  while  we 
|>ass  a  cooler  judgment,  we  pass  one  more  free  frompartiali- 
ties  or  prejudices,  and  nearer  the  truth.  Just  as  the  historian, 
to  write  and  jud|^  impartially^  rausf  be  the  historian  of  the 
past  instead  of  the  presentr^^pr  of  a  foreign  nation  instead  of 
hi^  own.  Unlike  history,  fiction  reflects  and  ministers  to 
its  own  immediate  age  and  community. 

To  many*  it  may  seem  strange  that  fiction  should  be  of  a 
fnore  doubtful  character,  and  possess  less-  permanent  value, 
than  other  forms  of  writing.  Perhaps  we  are  able  to  divine 
the  reason.  We. take  fiction  in  the  popular  sense.  We  do 
-not  include  the  great  works  of  either  poetry  or  art  Fiction 
is  used,  and  so  we  employ  the  word  now,  to  represent  the 
more  common  efibrts  of  the  imagination,  so  abundant  in  eve- 
ry age,  and  so  varying  in  their  forms.  We  mean  the  gen- 
erality of  romances  and  novels ;  not  wprks  like  the  Wilheha 
Minter  or  the  Paradise  Lost  The  former  are  jseized  and 
read  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  secure  for  their  authors 
the  immediate  rewards  of  fame  and  wealth ;  the  lattec  are 
frequently  unsold  and  overlooked,  till  after  generations,  pass- 
ing through  a  longer  dispipline,  are  schooled  up  to  an  appro* 
ciiation  of  their  merits. 

We  have  said  that  in  fiction  vice^  oftener  than  any  where 
else,  is  rendered  attractive ;  conceits  ^d  fashions  are  delin- 
eated, but  rarely  the  deep  realities  of  life.  The  simplicity  of 
truth — the  lowliness  of  virtue — these  do  not  possess,  and  of 
consequence  cannot  minister  to,  the  excitement  which  socie- 
ty craves.  Whence  come  these  peculiarities  ?  Why,  too, 
should  fiction  be  the  medium  of  so  many  moral  mistakes, 
while  other  departments  of  literature  are  so  comparatively 
accurate  and  healthy?  These  questions  involve  a  wide 
philosophical  survey,* and  a  strict  analysis  pf  our  mental 
^wers.  We  can  give  only  a  general  answer.  Imagination 
IS  wilder  than  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind, — it  wanders 
farther,  depends  less  upon  the  actual,  is  more  ideal  in  its  na- 
ture, and  from  the  fact  of  its  superior  activity,  often  confuses 
Or  outruns  the  reason,  and  leads  to  partial  and  false  judg- 
ments. The  mipd  acts  with  energy  only  when  all  its  pow- 
ers are  harmonious.  Disturb  the  regular  gradations  of  its 
faculties,  or  the  regular  oi^der  of  their  development,  and  yon 
introduce  conflict  and  consequent  weakness.  Of  them- 
aelves, these  powers  and  £ictilties  of  the  mind  are  aU  good; 
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within  their  sphere  th6y  are  all  good-^-out  of  it  they  are  aH 
bad.    The  conscience  and  intellect  are  good  in  their  place  ; 
so  are  the  senses  in  theirs.  '  Let  the  senses  gain  a  mastery 
over  the  reason,jand  not  only  is  the  reason  wronged  and  im- 
paired, but  the  whole  man— all  his  actions  and  bis  judg- 
ments.   The  injury  becomes  general,  for  the  oniversal  order 
is  disturbed  ;  *^heaven's  first  law^  is  broken.    Full,  perfect 
action,  demands  that  our  whole  nature  harmonize.    With- 
out harmony,  there  is  and  must  be  discord  and  conflict 
and  feebleness.    Such  is  the  general  law.    And  no  faculty 
of  the  mind  is  more  liable  to  lose  its  position  in  the  humaD 
system,  and  break  over  the  restraitatsof  the  higher  reason, 
than  imagination.    Now,  the  writer  of  fiction  is  peculiarly 
under  the  influence  of  this  faculty.     He  relies  upon  it  to  in- 
vent the  materials  he  desires.    He  becomes  delighted  with 
his  fairy  creations,  and  wanders  on  without  a  thought  of 
moral  consequences,  or  even  of  the  conr^-he  pursues.  *  He 
thus  becomes  more  liable  than  others  to  lose  true  balance  of 
mind, — to  work  withaut  judgment  and  foster  the  conceits  of 
his  age.    Here  is  the  danger  that  comes  from  fiction.     It  is 
made  up  of  ^airy  nothings,**  or  of  the  transient  fashions 
without  the  reality  and  spirit  of  life.     It  too  often  yields  to 
customs  which  it  ought  to  reform.     It  seeks  to  entertain, 
without  moving  the  deep  springs  of  the  heart.    Fiction,  in  a 
word,  is  too  much  a  dream  or  a  fashion,  and  too  little  a  re- 
ality. It  has  a  random  character,  and  wants  the  great  energy 
of  moral  order.     Imagination,  to  be  really  powerful  and 
bring  forth  good  fruits,  needs  the  support  and  direction 
which  the  higher  faculties  of  the  reason  and  conscience  are 
alone  capable  of  giving.     When  it  cuts  loose  from  these,  it 
will  drift  over  distant  seas,  it  may  be  gathering  here  and 
there  a  treasure,  for  treasures  lie  scattered  ail  over  the  world, 
but  on  no  certain  course,  sure  of  no  certain  gain,  with  no 
home  in  view,  a  wanderer  forever.     It  may  be,  and  was 
made  tu  be,  a  grand  means  of  doing  good.    It  is  to  fiction* 
in  its  higher  and  holier  walks,  that  we  Took  for  reconciliation 
of  the  ideal  with  the  actual.     Both,  we  believe,  are  real,  and 
we  long  to  see  these  two  opposite  phases  of  humanity  min- 
gle into  one.    We  long  to  see  suffering  and  loving  men,  as 
they  struggle  and  toil  on  earth,  showmg  forth  the  higher 
world  of  ideas,  and  making  daily  revelations  of  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  perfect,  in  their  triumphs  over  outward  and 
visible  life.^  We  desire  to  see  the  adtuu  exalted  and  ennobled 
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by  the  spirit  and  presence  of , the  ideal.  We  long  td. see  the 
artist  and  poet  ascend  the  holy  mount,  not  to  become  en- 
veloped in  the  clouds  that  rest  upon  its  summit,  but  from  a 
higher  point  of  vision  gain  some  new  and^inspired  faith  to 
bring' down  with  them,  to  guide  and  lead  on  our-halting  race 
more  safely  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world'^  tempta- 
tions and  evils,  to  the  h6ly  and  pr6ibised  land.  ' 

We  have^KHnted  out  the  wayward  character  of  imagina- 
tion, as  an  element  of  the  mind.  To  this  feature  we  have 
traced  many  of  the  evil  /tendencies  of  fietibn. .  It  also  fur- 
nishes a  reason  why  society  is  so  sensitive  about  fictitious 
writings.  We  rejoice  thiit  such  a  disposition  exists,— .a  tlis- 
position  to  guard  carefully  its  moral  health  and  growth ;  still 
We  cannot  bestow  any  unqualified  commendation.  We  have 
sometimes  thought  that  a  morbid  feeling  was  sprjeading  in 
the  community,  which  ought  to  be  exposed  and  reformed. 
It  has  seemed  to  utter  a  false  judgment  in  its  partial  views 
of  life.  We  wish  to  call  the  public  attention  to  this  Matter. 
In  our  apologies  for -the  sensitiveness  which  exists  in  socie- 
ty, we  cannot  overlopk  the  Want  of  discrimination  which 
society  manifests,  in  its  wholesale  condemnation  of  fictitious 
writings.  The  imagination  is  an  essential  element  of  our 
minds,  and  was  made  to  answer  wise  and  holy  ends.  It  is 
only  when  perverted  that  its  fruits  are  bad.  Its  legitimate 
workings  are  heahby,  and  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  it 
never  works  under  proper  restraints'  dnd  direction  ?  We 
s^e  the  evils  that  may  and  do  flow  from  an  undu6  exercise 
of  the  imagination  ;  but  we  see  them  elsewhere  as  well  as 
here.  Here,  too,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  do  we  look  for  a  re- 
form of  these  evils.  We  never  wish  to  be  blind  to  any  evil 
influeinces,  or  to  apologise  for  a  single  ^in.  Society  seems 
only  sensitive  on  one  side  ;  it  cries  out  against  sin ;  it  needs 
to  lift  up  a  more  earnest  cry  in  aid  of  virtije.  We  do  not 
care  to  spiend  our  energies  in  hideous  moans  and  profitless 
complaint  We^would  sometimes  repress  our  dghs  and  ut- 
ter our  faith.  Press  on  is  a  better  watchword  than  Beware. 
We  confess  that  we  are  as  sensitive  about  virtue  as  well  as 
about  sin.  We  prefer  to^see  wrongs  go  unpunished,  than 
virtue  suffer.  An  unjust  doom  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  jnust 
be  remembered  that  society  is  accountable  fbr  fts  injustice, 
as  well  as  the  criminal  for  his  sin.  Convicts  escape  from 
our  prisons;  and  we  temain  unmoved,  compared  with  the 
emotion  we  feel  when  a  guiltless  man  is  punished.    Not  for 
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die  martyr  is  this  said ;  it  is.  not  the  expression  so  much  of 
pity  or  regret  for  the  sufferer ;  it  is  because  innocent  suffer- 
ing involves  virrong-doing  somevi^here,-^  want  of  discrim- 
ination, without  which  justice  is*  a  name  and  law  a  mockery. 
Our  tears  flow  whenever  a  man  suffers,  be  it  from  poverty 
or  misfortune  or  sin ;  thoush  ndt  the  suffering  so  much  ex- 
cites our  sympathy,— we  .^I  that  a  wrong  is  done,  and 
somewhere  in  the  universe  a  wrong-doer  is  living.    Him  we 
pity,  and  not  the  object  of  tiis  injustice ;  for  it  may  be  inno- 
cent to  suffer  wrong,  but  never  to  do  it    Now,  it  may  be 
thema  it  pronounces  against  fiction, 
[\g  good  as  well  as  something  evil; 
xpress  lin  opinion  on  this  matter.  To 
^e  sensitive  about  evil  than  good.    It 
-it  wants  a  generous  hope.    We  are 
use  for  the  indiscriminate  judgment 
3sed  upon  our  Kghter  reading,  our 
upon  our  gossip.    Because  these  are 
sometrme»evil,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  they  are 
always  so.    They  are  good  in  their  place.    Without  them, 
life.  Would  grow  monotonous  and  Iqse  its  charm  of  variety, 
taught- so  t^autifully  in  the  trees  and  flowers,  the  bills  and 
valleys  of  the  outward  world.    But,  perhaps,  the  worst  fea- 
ture in  the  whole  matter  is  the  inconsistency  of  those  who 
utter  the  judgment.    Light  and  graceful  amusements  are 
condemned  by   men  who  indulge  in  grave  and  hallowed 
sins — pride,  extortion,  envy,  cruel  hate  and  narrow  partiali- 
ties.   This  idea  of  rooting  out  all  sports,  all  means  of  relax- 
ation and  amusement  to  the   mind  or  body,  seems  to  us 
wrong  and  dangerous.    We  cannot  root  them  out    They 
grow  from  the  great  stock  of  hamanity,< — they  strike  too 
deeply  into  the  centre  of  being,  ever  to  be  pfucked  up  or 
destroyed.    We  would  recognise  them  in  their  proper  place 
and  sphere.    We  would  have  society  more  discriminate  in 
its  judgments,  and  of  consequence  more  just^    Oqr  inquiry 
touches  a  great  wrong>  of  which  society  is  guilty.     Let  us 
view  it  in  still  another  light 

Labor  is  weH — it  is  life's  greatest  and  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity. Difficuhy  is  in  every  human  path ;  it  mak^s  toil  a 
duty ;  nay,  more,  renders  it  a  chief  Joy.  No  man  is  weak 
or  foolish  enough  to  hope  to  rise,  witnout  toil.  No  one  caii 
expect  to  invigorate  either  mind  or  body,  without  strenuous 
efibrt  The  child  grows  and  becotnes  stropg  by  the  measure 
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6i  hardship  which  attends  his  sports.    Without  somethii^ 
to  overcome,  without  cohflict,  wc  dl  know  that  life  would 
grow  insipid  and  joylesd.    We  knoW;  too,  how  a  strong  and 
deep  interest  in  bur  toil  will  turn  it  into  happiness.    Labor 
needs  to  become  a  new  thing.    We  would  not  do  it  away  j 
we  would' not  remove  its  necessity  f  but  we  would  relieve  it 
by  unfoMing  its  dignity,  and  throwing  into  it  a  new  inter- 
est.    We  desire  to  see  men  work  cheerfully,  and,.of  conse-^ 
quence,  more  efiectually.    Tb^  laborer  ought,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  be  the  student  and  the  thinker.    Let  the  mind 
keep  pace  with  the  hands.    There  is,  in  the  pr 
zation  pf  society,  an  excess  of  manbal  labor.    ^ 
an  excess  upon  the  whole,  but  that;  ip  its  unec 
tion,  it  beeome^  excessive  upon  a  certain  clai 
society — cashing  one  part  With  the  stupor  < 
and  another  part  with  the  burden  of  poverty.  S 
harmony.    Its  energies  are  drvided  and  feeble 
is  not,  as  many  suppose,  with  labor;  it>liesii 
distribution.'    We  would  bring  th6  scattered  an 
forces  of  society  together,  reduce  them  X6  unioi 
ny.    Ws  would  unite  thought  and  cheerfulness  w]th  toil. 
How  shi^ll  this  be  done?    Liiboris  a  grave  thing, «ind  can 
iteli  always  be  grave?    We  grant  its  necessity, — we  hav6 
abeady  acknowledged  it,  b.iit  we  demand  something  to  ren> 
der  it  easy, — a  happiness  and  not  a  curse.  We  answer  now, 
that  man  wad  not  made  for  unceasing  labor.    He  always 
sinks  benealh-it,  and  we  desire  to  raise  him  up.     The  active 
powers  lire  by  constant  and  continued  activity.     They  be- 
come worn  and  fatigued,  unless  time  and  opportunity  be  gi- 
ven for  relaxation  and  i*ecruit.    Life  needs  a  gvenX^v  variety ^ 
It  is  too  monotonous  and  dull.    Labor  is  so  unceasipg  with 
the  masses,  that  it  becomes  a  burdeh  and  a  drudgery.    Few- 
work  cheerfully,  with  any  heart,  as  if  they  were  engaged  in 
a  dear  and  holy  cause.    How  shall  all  this  be  remedied,  ex- 
cept by  introducing  variety  into  life?    Be  willing  to  admit 
the  old  Scripture  true,  that  ''there  is  a  time  ix>  laugh,"  and 
not  only  that,  but  permit  the  •-•time'*  to  d6  its  missipn, — yieU 
to  its  ministry, — 'it  is  one  of  Providence  and  of  tove,  and 
brings  a  new  vitality  for  its  rewafd.    Before  we  cfondemn, 
let  us  "prove  all  things,"  and  in  every  case  "hold  fast"  what- 
ever we  find  to  be  ^goodi"     Labor  is  well  and  neqessary  f 
but' so  is  amusement.    Both  are  well  and  necessary  in  their 
sphere  and  proportion.  Labor  is  commended  and' approved ; 
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amusement  is  condemned ; — ^therefo^  we  plead  for  die  latter. 
We  have  na  sympathy  ^kb  that  mao  \^bo  can  look  upon 
plavful  ohildhodd,  with  its  'beauty  and  smiles  and  sporty  and 
feel  no  desire  to  prolong  its  innocent  joys  and  mingie  tbem 
with  life's  l^ter  and'stemer  strifes..  We  bare  no  sympathy 
with  that  morality  which  indiscriminately  condemns  the  joy- 
ousness  and  buoyancy  of  life  as  inconsistent  with  a  troe  ai^ 
growing  yirtqe.  Life  needs  rdief.  It  is  burdened,  tempted 
and  sonio\)«ing;  There  are  tears  and  care  in  every  pathway 
tirhere  humanity  (ravels.  Everywhere  we  meet  the  discern- 
solate,-^the  conscienee-slrict^en,  and  we  cannot  find  it  in  oar 
h^ar^  to  rob  a  sufferingman  of  a  sin^e  |)leasant  memory  or 
hour. .  Life  needs  relief.  It  needs  it  fo^  growth,  and  gain, 
that  it  may  acquire  new  streuBfth  and  bear,  what  is  laid  upon 
it.  The  imagination  holds  this  necessary  office.  •  It  is  the 
reUef  element  of  the  mind.  From  it  we  draw  theiiriportaaee 
and  use  of  amusement  in  society.  Imagination  is  woiA 
something..  It  holds,  i^not  the  fiist,  still  an  essential  place  in 
the  human  systeoK  ^  It  has  a  mission  to  wotk,  and  no  (orob 
can'.oppose  it' without  violence  and  ii^ury  tothe  mind,  fit  is 
a  graceful  faculty.  It  lends  a  charm-  to  life,— ^blends  beauty 
with  toil,  and  relieves  su^ering  witb  cheetful  glimpses  of 
anoUier  world  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away.  We  plea^ 
for.it  as  a  relief  to  the  mind,  and  the  spring  oi  nearly  all  our 
social  happiness.  U  brings  reKef  *BioA  variety  to  the  mind. 
It  lends  grace  and.  ease  to  its  otherwise  heavy  and  laboring 
moveoients.  Let  society  acknowledge  its  mission  and  jriela 
to  its  cheerful  and  happy  influences. 

We  have  been  led  to' these  observjations  conoeming  fiction 
in  general,  from  the  popular  expres$ion3  and  judgment  upon 
Eugene  Sue,  and  particularly  upon  (he  work  which  introdu- 
ces this  article.  We  further  desire  to  glue,  what  seems  to  us, 
tbe  meaning  of  our  author  in  these  ^'Mysteries  of  Paris." 
They  seem  to.  be  the  very  mysteries  which  this  day's  life  con- 
tains, no|  more  in  Paris  than  here  in  our  midst;  They  may 
differ  in  d^ree  add  form  from  our's,  but  they  are  essentially 
the  same.  The  great  evils  whifih  produce  siicfa  misery  and 
wretchedness  in  Europe,  produce  also  misery  and  wretched- 
ness in  America.  To  us,  this  book  makes  known  one  of  the 
great  problents  of  the  age^^he  depth  and.  e;ctent  of  soinal 
evil.  It  has  startled  the  community,  ^d  it  silartles  us,^  be- 
cause of  the  seriousness  and  magnitude  of  the  sin  it  reveals. 
It  tells  us  what  an,  amount  of 'irroit^4o«i^  there  mustbe 
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somewhere,  since  it  is  here  that  all  these  sufferings  and  ca- 
lamity and  misfortune  take  their  rise.  They  spring  from 
wrong-doing, — not  that  the  individual  who  suffers  is  the 
wrong-doer.  Far  from  it.  Often  the  truth  is  very  far  the 
contrary.  Still  the  fact  is  unchanged.  Nothing  produces 
misery  and  wretchedness  but  sin.  At  the  door  of  the  wrong- 
doer  lies  all  this  measure  of  suffering  which  crushes  so  many 
warm  human  hearts,  and  wails  in  sighs  and  tears  through  all 
hqman  habitations. 

These  evils  meet  us  at  every  step.  The  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  discordant  and  conflicting.  There  are  deformities 
and  contrasts — overgrown  monopolies  and  starving^  indi- 
gence. No  wonder  that  confusion  and  strifes  divide  the 
world.  But  these  will  gradually  work  out  reform.  Already 
many  Did  opinions  have  been  abandoned, — many  old  forms 
have  been  cast  aside.  We  do  not  and  cannot  lament  their 
death,  for  we  believe  that  nothing  recU — no  life  is  lost, — we 
do  not  desire  to  recall  and  again  take  shelter  under  them. 
No !  They  have  done  their  work — they  made  a  good  home 
for  our  fathers  who  reared  them — they  answered  for  and  lived 
out  their  time.  A  new  age  demands  a  new  form.  Confu- 
sion and  strifes  are  only  increased,  while  old  and  stationary 
forms  cumber  the  advancing  spirit  of  a  new  age.  Endea- 
vors to  chain  the  past  to  the  present,  forever  bring  discord 
and  delay.  Life,  to ,  accomplish  its  destiny — to  work  with 
freedom  and  with  power,  demands  a  harmony  of  its  qutward 
and  inward  aspects.  Here  much  of  the  discord  and  confusion 
which  exists  in  every  age,  finds  its  solution  in  the  battle 
which  the  new  wages  with  the  old — the  progressive  spirit 
with  the  fixed  formalities  of  the  world.  Social  far  more  than 
individual  life,  is  the  scene  where  this  contest  is  waged. 
Hence  it  is  so  full  of  misery  and  wrong. 

The  wrongs  and  miseries  that  are  foun^ — done  and  borne 
in  social  life — these  we  find  portrayed  with  afeithful  and  bold 
hand  in  this  book  of  mysteries.  Because  they  are  real  wrongs 
and  miseries,  we  confess  our  hearty  sympathy  with  the  author. 
We  can  do  all  this  without  bestowing  upon  him  full  or  in- 
discriminate praise.  He  has  been  our  benefactor,  and  we  are 
willing  and  free  enough  to  acknowledge  the  gratitude  we  feel. 
He  has  written  a  strange,  but  not,  therefore,  a  false  account 
of  sin.  We  have  fears  that  it  is  all  too  true.  Indeed,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  whoever  reads  carefully  his  own  expe- 
riences in  the  little  world  which  lies  around  himself,  and  in 
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which  he  toils  abd  suffers,  will  find  ^'mysteries^  as  great  and 
strange  as  those  of  Paris.  A  single  feature  in  this  book,  if 
no  other  existed,  is  sufficient  to  give  it  a  redeeming  character. 
Vice  is  never  rendered  attractive — still  it  is  looked  on  with 
pitf/.  This  i^  a  new  feature,  indeed ;  for  few  anK)ng  even 
the  virtuous  and  ^ood,  have  looked  on  it  with  anjrthing  but 
scorn.  Most  writers  have  labored  to  portray  the  crimes  of 
humble  life.  Where  they  have  met  miseries  and  sufferings, 
they  have  connected  with  them  sins  and  wrong-doings. 
Eugene  Sue  has  written  also  of  sufferings  and  miseries  in 
scenes  of  disgusting  crime,  wretchedness  and  want.  He  has 
labored  to  expose  the  iron  necessity  under  which  crime,  in 
low  places,  is  frequently  committed.  He  has  seen  how- 
poverty  may  drive  men  to  despair,  and,  through  despair,  to 
sin.  But  where  is  the  guilt?  WHo  has  sinned?  He  an- 
swers, with  no  uncertain  meaning, — The  ffuilty  one  is  he 
who  lays  this  load — binds  this  necessity — drives  the  sinner j 
as  the  world  misnames  him,  into  direct  and  open  crime.  He 
tells  us  to  remove  this  load  by  working -a  reform  in  society, 
and  wo  shall  then  look  in  vain  for  the  sinner,  and  those  low 
haunts  of  vice.  Men,  we  know,  shudder  and  start  back, 
whenever  a  gentlq  voice  is  breath«i  into  the  ear  of  an  outcast 
brother.  They  call  it  an  apology  for  crime.  They  ask, — 
"Will  you  raise  up  criminals  from  their  appropriate  and  ioip- 
pointed  dens,  to  poison  the  currents  of  more  elevated  and 
respectable  society — in  a  word,  will  you  permit  criminals  to 
prey  upon  society  ?"  Granting  all  that  is  asked,  Eugene 
Sue  seems  to  think,  that  possible  there  has  been  a  mistake  in 
this  matter,  and  puts  a  new  question,  "Will  you  permit  so- 
coiety  to  prey  upon  the  criminal  ?"  It  may  be,  that  the 
actual  wrong-doer  is  one  from  some  hard  necessity.  He  has 
been  worn  down  by  unjust  dealings — he  has  been  forced  into 
sins  that  his  soul  abhorred.  Take  the  poor  laborer.  He 
toils  early  and  late  and  hard.  He  tmly  eats  his  bread  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow.  Ease  he  has  not  known.  Relaxation 
does  not  come  to  him.  Work  is  a  sentence — a  doom — it  eats 
up  the  day  and  fills  all  his  dreams  by  night.  Starving  child- 
ren press  him  on.  Work  is  the  only  omnipresence  he  knows. 
It  is  no  mild  spirit, — there  is  no  God  of  Love  for  him.  This 
man  is  a  producer, — his  toil  supplies  food  to  others — little  or 
none  to  himself.  And  yet  he  must  work.  He  feels  what  a 
doom  is  his — what  a  necessity  is  on  him.  When  this  man 
shall  become  a  thief,  or  even  worse,  a  murderer,  who  will 
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dare  lay  the  guilt  at  his  door  ?  Here  is  the  whole  history, 
A  man  produces  food  and  clothing  sufficient  for  at  least  four 
others  besides  himself.  And  yet  the  producer  is  unclothed 
and  starved.  Another,  who  produces  nothing,  is  both  well 
clothed  and  fed.  Why  now  should  the  last  be  a  criminal  ? 
how  is  he  tempted  ?  Why  shall  not  the  first  be  a  criminal, 
seeing  how  he  is  tempted  ?  But  where  is  the  guilt  7  Let 
men  see  to  it.  The  producer  starves.  One  man,  by  means 
of  his  position  or  wealth,  drives  another  into  crime,  and  the 
first  named  arraigns,  accuses  and  punishes  the  last.  Eugene 
Sue  recognises  the  cruel  necessity  under  which  crime  is  often 
committed,  and  thereby  reveals  the  bad  arrangements  of  social 
life.  He  thus  exposes  a  great  evil,  and  defines  its  character. 
He  tells  us  where  it  is,  and  where  the  reformer  must  go  to 
meet  and  mend  it. 

A  writer  of  our  own  country  has  siezed  the  same  idea  that 
Eugene  Sue  illustrates  so  boldly.  The  application  is  made 
to  our  own  condition.  Justice  has  too  much  the  character 
of  chance.  Society's  arrangements  to  detect  and  punish 
crime,  are  frequently  indiscriminate  and  doubtful— so  much 
so,  that  it  becomes  a  serious  question,  whether  our  penal  codes 
and  their  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  which  are  their  auxilia- 
ries, tend  X9  increase  or  diminish  the  evils  they  are  intended 
to  remedy?    We  quote  a  single  passage : 

*-With  regard  to  dishonesty, — the  maxims  of  trade,  the  customs  of 
society  and  the  general  unreflecting  lone  of  public  conversation,  all 
tend  to  promote  it  The  man  who  has  made  "good  bargains"  is 
wealthy  and  honored ;  yet  the  details  of  those  bargains  few  would 
dare  to  pronounce  good.  Of  two  young  men  nurtured  under  such 
influences,  one  becomes  a  successful  merchant, — five  thousand  dollars 
are  borrowed  of  him ;  he  takes  a  mortgage  on  a  house  worth  twenty 
thousand  dollars ;  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  when  sales  are  very 
dull,  he  offers  the  house  for  sale  to  pay  his  mortgage ;  he  bids  it  in 
himself  for  four  thousand  dollars;  and  aflerwards  prosecutes  and  im- 
prisons his  debtor  for  the  remaining  thousand.  Society  calls  him  a 
shrewd  business  man,  and  pronounces  his  dinners  excellent;  the 
chance  is,  he  will  be'  a  magistrate  before  he  dies.  The  other  young 
man  is  unsuccessful ;  his  necessities  are  great ;  he  borrows  some 
money  from  his  employer's  drawer?  perhaps  resolving  to  restore  the 
same, — the  loss  is  discovered  before  he  has  a  chance  to  refund  it ;  and 
society  sends  him  to  Blackweil's  island  to  hammer  stone  with  high- 
way robbers.  Society  made  both  these  men  thieves ;  but  punished 
the  one  while  she  rewarded  the  other.  Now  if  society  does  make  its 
own  criminals,  how  shall  she  cease  to  do  it?  It  cr  n  be  done  only  by 
a  change  in  the  structure  of  society  that  will  diminish  the  temptations 
to  vice,  and  increase  the  encouragements  to  virtue.   If  we  can  abolisk 
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fo/oerty^  0he  shall  have  taken  the  greatest  step  towards  the  abolition  of 
crim€j  aqd  this  will  be  the  fin5  triumph  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Diversities  of  gifts  will  doubtless  always  exist,  for  the  law  written  on 

Sirit,  as  well  as  matter,  is  infinite  variety.  But  when  the  kingdom  of 
jd  comes  "on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  there  will  not  be  found  in  any 
comer  of  it  that  poverty  which  hardens  the  heart  under  the  severe 
pressure  of  physical  suffering,  and  stultifies  the  intellect  with  toil  for 
mere  animal  wants.  When  public  opinion  regards  wealth  as  a  meam 
and  not  as  an  end,  men  will  no  longer  deem  penitentiaries  a  necessary 
evil ;  for  society  will  then  cease  to  Be  a  great  school  for  crime.  In  tM 
meantime  do  penitentiaries  and  prisons  increase  or  diminish  the  evils 
they  are  intended  to  remedy  ?" 

A  further  extract  from  the  same  author,  furnishes  a  striking 
answer  to  this  very  serious  enquiry : 

"The  supedntendent  at  Blackwell  told  me,  unasked,  that  ten  year's 
experience  had  convinced  him  that  the  whole  system  tended  to  in- 
crease  crime.  He  said  of  the  lads  who  came  there,  a  large  proportion 
had  already' been  in  the  house  of  refuge ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  left  afterwards  went  to  Sing-Sing.  It  is  as  regular  a  sac- 
cession  as  the  classes  in  a  college,'  said  he,  *irom  the  house  of  refuge 
to  the  penitentiary,  and  from  the  penitentiary  to  the  State  prison." 

The  idea,  not  only  of  the  author," we  have  quoted,  and 
Eugene  Sue,  but  of  many  others  engaged  this  moment  in  the 
great  work  of  social  reform^  is  that  society  spends  its  force, 
and  legislators  their  time,  in  punishing  crime,  when  both 
time  and  energy  ought  to  be  used  to  preverU  it  They  all 
seem  to  say,  and  our  author  very  distinctly  says,  "give  the 
poor  and  unfortunate — give  even  the  criminal  and  the  out- 
cast, houses  of  encouragement  instead  of  houses  of  correc- 
tionJ^  Institutions  of  benevolence — societies  of  reform,  good 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  still  do  not  touch  the  evil ; — these 
do  not  reach  deep  enough,  and  cannot  keep  pace  with  it. 
They  do  not  touch  the  source  whence  all  this  wretchedpess 
and  crime  proceeds.  The  evil,  if  we  read  aright  this  age^ 
the  language  it  speaks — the  books  it  writes,  and  the  complaint 
it  utters,  lies  bound  up  in  the  arrangements  of  our  wjiole 
social  condition.  The  natural  and  spontaneous  influences  of 
society  are  horribly  perverted— they  fail  to  furnish  healthy 
motives  to  industry,  or,  in  any  true  sense,  give  free,  full  play 
to  the  faculties  and  aflfections  of  human  beings.  Take  for 
instance,  the  speculating  spirit  of  the  age,— 5iow  fearful  is 
its  influence  on  young  men, — how  fiercely  it  drives  and  goads 
them  along, — how  it  tortures  them  almost  into  madness  and 
tempts  them  into  crime,  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  an  influence— a 
contagion  from  which  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  flee^ 
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'^The  young  bouI  is  as  at  once  entangled  in  the  great  merciless 
machine  of  a  falsely  constructed  society ;  the  steam  he  had  no  hand 
in  raising,  whirls  him  hither  and  thither,  and  it  is  altogether  a  lottery- 
chance  whether  it  crushes  or  propels  him." 

Such  is  the  necessity  under  which  men  born  to  fieedom 
are  oblig^ed  to  work,  and  a^nst  which  the  earnest  and  free 
soul  finds  it  almost  impossible  successfully  to  contend.  Vir- 
tue is  thus  reduced  to  a  happy  chAnce.  The  criminal  is  only 
a  loser  at  a  game  in  which  all  the  members  of  society  are 
alike  engaged.  It  is  a  question  of  minor  importance  to  our 
author,  what  to  do  with  those  already  hardened  in  crime. 
He  proposes  something  deeper  and  far  more  important, — How 
do  men  become  criminals  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  social  in- 
fluences are  bad? — does  not  society, in  the  motives  it  employs, 
bold  out  an  indirect  premium  to  crime?  And  if  so,  is  not 
the  reform  needed  in  society  at  large  ?  Shall  we  not  direct 
our  main  energies  here  where  the  greatest  evil  exists,  and  not 
spend  all  our  powers  upon  the  criminal?  Now  here  is 
wholesome  truth,  and  a  book  that  contains  it  we  are  quite 
unwilling  wholly  to  condemn.  We  hear  it  said,  that  these 
"Mysteries"  are  unnatural,  and  we  answer,  so  is  sin.  We 
hear  it  said  that  they  are  strange — without  harmony  of  parts, 
breathing  discord,  and  we  answer  still,  so  is  sin.  So  unhar- 
monious  and  discordant,  we  do  not  deny  their  extravagance — 
their  confusion.  The  author  is  no  artist.  His  merit  is  of 
another  sort.  His  materials  lie  far  out  of  the  world  of  art. 
They  are  wretched  and  tangled.  How  can  we  wonder  at  the 
loose,  incoherent  nature  of  the  whole  picture  ?  Harmony  is 
found  in  quite  another  sphere.  It  dwells  in  the  realm  of 
virtue.  Here  is  the  artist's  only  home.  Sufferings,  wrongs — 
scenes  of  misery, — these  our  author  strives  to  lay  open  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone.  He  is  not  a 
solitary  observer  in  this  great  field  where  suffering  men  are, 
though  perhaps  less  artistical  than  most  of  his  fellows  and 
co-workers.  He  is  not  the  only  witness  to  the  evils  and 
wretchedness  that  exist  in  social  life,  Carlyle,  in  his  later 
books,  Chartism,  and  Past  and  Present,  exhibits,  though  un- 
der different  aspects,  as  he  represents  a  different  community — 
the  same  glaring  deformities  of  the  social  condition^  Dickens 
bears  a  similar  testimony.  They  all  are  swift  witnesses 
against  the  present  artificial  arrangements  which  constitute 
society.  They  all  tell  us  what  the  problem  is  which  our 
age  proposes  and  calls  on  us  to  solve.    They  all  speak  of  a 
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coming  evil  day,  and  bid  us  make  ready  for  it  They  all 
leveal,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  deep  stru^le  which  is  now 
going  on — ^hidden  from  most  men— -down  m  the  secret  pro- 
cessed of  life— down  where  realities  lie  beneath  shows  and 
shams — ^benefith  the  surface  where  are  seen  only  the  affecta- 
tions and  conceits  which,  in  far  too  great  a  degree,  constitute 
and  pass  among  the  masses  for  the  socidl  economy  of  the  age. 
We  have  watched  as  carefully  as  we  have  been  able,  and  as 
our  short  experience  in  life  has  permitted,  the  signs  and  pros- 
pects of  this  our  tinde.  Birmingham  riots,  combinations  of 
working  men,  mechanics' oppressions,  changes  of  cabinets 
and  French  revolutions,  have  had  a  language  andamecming 
which  we  have  hoped  to  see  all  great  men—ryea,  all  men  strive 
to  read  and  understand.  We  have  hoped  to  see  some  prepa- 
ration made  to  hush  these  cries  of  oppressed  human  beings — 
our  brothers, — ^to  lift  off  the  load  that  has  grown  too  heavy 
any  longer  to  be  borne  without  crushing:  the  humble,  bearer. 
What  have  we  seen  ?  Deaf  ears  turned  to  these  cries, — ejres 
closed  upon  these  evils, — and  worse  thap  all — foi^tfulness 
of  Him  whose  ear  is  open  to  all  unuttered  wants,  a^  whose 
eye  notes  all  secret  griefs.  Still  sorrowing  men  there  are  and 
broken  hearts.  The  low  wail  of  suffering  still  rises  and 
sounds  on — it  gathers  tone  and  power  with  every  day's  pro- 
gress, and  with  every  new  voice  uttered  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  of  love,  men  have  tried  to  be  indifferent — to  hush 
the  voice  of  complaint  and  prophecy  alike.  They  have  tried 
to  silence  conscience  by  a  little  alms-giving,  and  by  feeble 
efforts  to  raise  up  societies  of  benevolence  with  dignified 
presidents,  and  sympathising  resolutions,  all  nicely  written 
out  in  the  society's  books  and  kept  in  the  society's  rooms. 
Such  efforts  have  been  made.  They  have  been  puffed  in 
newspapers  and  applauded  in  fashionable  tones  in  saloons 
and  at  luxurious  dinner  parties.  Meanwhile  what  happens  ? 
Riots  are  repeated,^mechanics  strike  anew, — laborers  refuse 
to  work,  saying,  "it  is  as  well  to  die  in  idleness  as  in  toil,  for 
either  way  we  shall  die  of  poverty."  Yes  !  Men  die  of 
poverty  right  in  the  neighborhood  of  clothing  societies  and 
fuel  societies.  Here  is  the  mystery,  and  a  greater  one  is  not 
seen  in  Paris.  Here  is  the  problem — ^not  yet  fully  compre- 
hended, if  it  be  even  dreamed  of.  But  here  it  is— the  mys- 
tery and  the  problem  here  at  our  very  doors.  It  comes  to  us, 
and  is  proposed  afresh,  in  every  social  conflict, — ^in  riots  and 
insurrections, — ^in  all  prayers  for  a  change  of  some  sort, — ^ia 
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all  murmnrs  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  is  lifted  up  in 
the  eloquent  though  silent  wail  of  broken  hearted  and  feeble 
women.  Nor  here  alone,  but  in  life's  higher  walks,  the  same 
thing  arrests  our  attention.  Our  literature  breathes  com- 
plaint. Perhaps  its  best  exponent  and  njost  forcible  utter- 
ance is  found  in  fiction,  whether  it  represent  high  or  humble 
life.  How  rarely  do  we  find  in  it,— and  this  is  a  faithful  index 
of  society, — how  rarely  do  we  find  in  it  humble  and  domestic 
virtues  exalted,  and  how  often  are  the  graces  of  the  gentleman 
and  Christian  given  to  the  practiced  pirate  of  virtue !  Social 
life  is  artificial,  distorted,  unnatural.  The  complaint  we  hear, 
and  the  burden  of  gossip,  declare  it.  The  artificial  nature  of 
society.  This  is  the  problem  of  our  age.  It  involves  the 
other  problems  of  poverty — labor,  suffering  and  crime.  It 
has  been  cTverlooked  too  much.  Men  h^ve  feared  it.  They 
have  foreseen  the  commotion  it  might  excite,  and  the  old 
opinions  it  might  disturb.  They  have  feared  to  look  it  in  the 
face,  but  the  time  presses — the  problem  is  not  solved,  and 
grapple  with  it  we  must.  Delay  is  unsafe,  it  increases  the 
confusion  and  peril.  Evils  exist  and  grow.  Let  them  be 
recognised, — let  them  be  met.  Let  the  philanthropist,  the 
moralist  and  Christian  know  how  bad  the  world  is,  what  sins 
there  are,  and  where  the  energies  of  benevolence  are  needed. 
Eugene  Sue  will  answer  to  these  things.  Probably  no  great 
reformer  himself,  he  shows  the  necessity  of  reform.  He 
stands  in  advance  of  full  half  the  world  in  the  simple  recog- 
niiion  of  evils. 

Because  we  have  been  willing  and  anxious  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  a  world  this  is, — what  sins  and  miseries  as  well 
as  what  hopes  and  joys  it  contains,  we  have  acknowledged 
our  sympathy  with  the  author  of  these  "Mysteries."  He  has 
opened  to  us  something  which  ought  to  excite  our  benevo- 
lence and  deepen  our  wisdom.  From  this  point — to  which 
we  have  come — the  recognition  of  evils, — we  pass  to  some 
thoughts  about  their  reform. 

This  being  who  suffers  and  sins  is  worth  great  efforts  to 
save.  Deep  in  his  nature  are  germs  and  elements  of  a  divine 
ori^n, — deep  within  every  man  is  a  spark  of  heavenly  fire 
waiting  to  be  kindled  and  to  bum, — deep — very  deep  within 
him  a  divine  ray  is  sleeping,  which  one  day  may  break  forth 
and  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Beneath  all 
wordly  distinctions,  beneath  the  rags  of  the  beggar  and  the 
deformities  of  sin  a  soul  exists — a  soul,  formed  m  the  image 
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and  made  to  reflect  the  glory  of  God, — a  soul  traced  with 
ditrine  lineaments  and  capable  of  a  divine  {Perfection.  Such 
a  being  as  man  is  too  noble  and  great  for  scorn  or  indiffer- 
ence, — his  sorrows  and  misery  demand  a  tear, — his  nature, 
however  fallen  and  marred,  a  work  of  love  to  redeem  and  save 
it,  though  that  love  must  be  sealed  and  tried  as  it  once  was  in 
blood.  Jesus  is  the  only  true  apostle  of  reform.  To  save 
men — human  souls,  he  toiled  and  lived.  To  save  men  he 
►oldly  on  to  Calvaty  and  died  thera.  His  was  a  deep 
a  boundless  love.  He  never  despaired  of  a  man,  and 
none  of  his  sorrows  by*  How  then  can  reform  be 
It? 
The  greatest  work  a  reformer  can  do  is  to  impart  and  un- 
fold great  principles.  The  mind  is  crippled  when  it  departs 
from  these,  and  endeavors  to  arrange,  and  fasten  upon  other 
minds,  mere  rules  and  formal  regulations.  "Nothing  perma- 
nent is  accomplished  without  a  resort  to  principles,  for  prin- 
ciples alone  are  eternal.  To  overturn  and  destroy  the  insti- 
tutions of  society  will  not  of  consequence  reform  its  evils, 
even  if  we  admit  that  these  very  institutions  are  wrong  and 
productive  of  evil.  The  true  philosophy  of  all  forms  seems 
to  be,  that  there  is  something  in  them,  or  at  least  something 
represented  by  them,  which  is  real  and  living.  The  reformer, 
if  wise,  will  utter  no  indiscriminate  judgment.  He  will  min- 
gle a  reverence  of  the  past  with  his  hope  in  the  future.  He 
will  strive  for  an  impartial  spirit.  Truth  may  be  spoken  in 
the  spirit  of  error  and  lose  its  divinity  and  nobleness.  Love 
must  guide  reform.  The  spirit — the  principle  must  bexig^hL 
The  reformer  contends  against  the  present  artificial  nature  of 
society.  Here  is  doubtless  a  great  source  of  misery.  The 
distinctions  that  are  formed  in  all  communities — ^the  separa- 
tions and  exclusiveness  and  pride,  result  in  envyings  and 
jealousies  which  crush  out  all  generosity  and  warmth  from 
the  hearts  of  the  fortunate, — from  the  unfortunate,  all  life 
and  hope.  Now  distinctions — associations  are  well  enough 
in  themselves.  The  spiri^t  on  which  they  rest,  determines 
their  character.  We  do  not  desire  to- do  away  with  all  dif- 
ferences in  social  life.  We  cannot  if  we  would.  But  we 
desire  reform — to  see  a  mote  generous  spirit  breathed  and 
reflected  by  ail  men  and  all  classes.  The  law  and  spirit  of 
love  we  desire  to  see  more  deeply  cherished  and  more  widely 
spread.  It  is  a  universal  spirit,  and  we  desire  to  see  it  uni  • 
versally  felt  and  acknowledged.    There  seems,  in  the  present 
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arrangement  of  society,  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  law  of  love 
is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  higher  classes-^the  privil^ed 
orders,  and  the  law  of  scorn  to  all  others.     Against  this  we 
contend.    In  a  narrowness  like  this  we  find  a  necessity  for 
reform.    The  principles  of  association,  as  society  now  is,  are 
wronff, — the  spirit  is  exclusive  and  mean.    Asso< 
now  formed  from  fortune  of  accident,  and  of  a 
whatever  is  built  on  these,  exalts  circumstance 
individual, — renders  the  accidents  which  befal  a 
nor  to  the  man  himself.  '  We  want  associations,  b 
them  formed  on  new  principles, — animated  with 
holier  spirit.    We  want  new  bonds  of  union, — tiej 
more  enduring  than  all  earthly  friendships — which  (~ 
depend  upon  this  world's  changing  fortunes^  and  wil 
when,  this  world  is  no  more.     You  and  I,  my  brother, 
friends  who  will  be  our's  not  in  the  sunshine  alone  ai 
the  day  of  prosperity,  but  in  the  night  of  adversity  ai 
the  hour  of  scorn.    These  hearts  crave  friends  that  vi 
our's  forever.    Kindred  accidents  may  answer  while  the  ac- 
cidents continue  equal,  but  kindred  sympathies  and  affections 
furnish  the  only  indissoluble  ties.     Accidents  and  fortune  are 
peculiar  to  this  world  and  this  life.    We  are  going  to  another 
world, — to  live  another  life,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  enter  there 
shorn  of  our  friendships,  strangers  and  alone.     To  lose  what 
we  have  loved  here  seems  like  a  loss  of  so  much  of  our  pre. 
paratory  life, and  brings  the  necessity  of  starting  anew.     We 
prefer  to  begin  here,  for  this  world  we  believe  is  peculiarly 
a  world  of  probation, — it  is  the  place  to  begin, — Heaven  is  the 
place  to  grow  and  become  perfected.    Let  us  form  holy  asso- 
ciations and  friendships  here,  and  we  can  carry  them  on 
hereafter.    We  shall  never  be  strangers — for  virtuous  affec^ 
tion  survives  through  failure  and  misfortune  and  death. 
Thus  the  ties  that  unite  us  in  social  life  naust  be  sacred  and 
holy,  or  give  us  no  true  joy, — no  enduring  aid.    The  thought 
we  have  now  so  briefly  and  imperfectly  expressed,  aims  at 
one  of  the  chief  evils  oi  society.     Men  associate  together, — 
they  are  attracted  to  each  other  through  an  equality  of  pos- 
sessions,— a  similarity  of  outward  condition,  not  through  simi- 
larity of  tastes  and  characters  of  mind.    Hence  a  man  comes 
to  be  valued  according  to  what  he  has^  not  according  to  what 
he  is.    Introduce  a  new  spirit — that  which  values  a  man  for 
What  he  is  in  himself,  regardless  of  possessions, — let  those 
meet  who  are  kindred  in  heart,  and  artificial  distinction! 
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wou]d  disappear  with  all  thdr  train  of  evils.  Real  distinc- 
tions would  undoubtedly  exist,  but  there  is  no  peril  in  theses 
for  realities  can  only  grow  up  from  them  as  a  good  tree  can 
bring  forth  only  good  fruit. 

How  shall  reform  be  wrought  ?  By  introducing  a  new 
spirit  into  society  more  than  l^  any  efforts  merely  to  change 
or  pull  down  old  and  established  institutions,  for  a  true  spirit 
will  bring  all  the  change  that  can  be  either  desirable  or  ne- 
cessary. We  answer  again,  that  reform  must  be  wrought  in 
the  individual  idea,  by  which  we  mean,  that  each  individual 
portion  of  society  must  work  out  its  own  regeneration.  W© 
put  no  great  confidence  in  outward  aids  to  redeem  the  inward 
spirit.  The  individual  consciousness  must  be  alive  to  its  own 
sins,  before  any  renewing  process  can  begin.  The  poor,  for 
instance,  need  to  feel  their  position,  or  all  assistance  from  the 
rich  will  prove  worse  than  useless  ;  it  will  only  blind  them 
to  their  real  condition.  Each  class  too,  can  alone  understand 
the  evils  under  which  they  suffer,  and  directly  and  judicious- 
ly, apply  the  means  of  relief.  In  the  efforts  of  one  class  to 
reform  another,  there  is  always  a  patronising  character, 
which  takes  away  all' virtue,  and  of  consequence,  all  true 
pbwer  from  the  reformer,  and  robs  benevolence  of  its  divinity. 
The  last,  and  far  the  most  important,  form,  of  the  temperance 
movement,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  our  position.  Its  supe- 
rior power  seems  to  have  been  gained  in  the  single  fact,  that 
it  originated  and  2Tew  from  an  inward  necessity y — ^from  a 
deep  impulse  in  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  themselves.  No 
foreign  aid  could  have  answered  so  ^eat  a  purpose.  Civili- 
zation proceeds  in  the  same  way,  and  follows  the  same  law. 
Civilized  man  has  never  yet  been  able  to  start  the  savage  in 
the  race  of  progress.  The  moving  force  exists  if  anywhere, 
within  every  such  tribe  or  people  just  as  the  individual  grows 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  inward  energies.  Th6  savage  has 
lived  in  close  proximity  to  civilization,  and  continued,  as  a 
race,  savage  still.  Imitation — the  force  of  example,  without 
the  consciousness  of  a  deep  interior  necessity,  has  proved  too 
feeble  to  produce  any  steaoy  or  continued  movement.  When 
civilized  men  have  gone  amone  rude  and  barbarian  tribes, 
carrying  science  and  arts  and  the  means  of  progress,  they 
have  only  had  the  effect  to  drive  the  latter,  not  only  from 
their  possessions  of  graves  and  hunting  grounds,  but  from 
very  existence.  From  the  moment  that  civilization  colonizes 
on  the  sliores  of  a  new  world,  the  doom  of  the  native  is  writr 
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ten.  It  is  gradual  decay, — certain,  inevitable  annihilation* 
Assimilation  of  races  is  an  almost,  if  not  entirjely,  an  unknown 
thing  in  the  whole  world*s  history.  Such  seems  to  be  the 
law  of  all  progress  and  refornu  We  may  go  even  further. 
We  trace  all  social  evils  back  to  the  individual.  He  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  sinner,  and  it  is  the  sinner  whom  we 
desire  to  reform/  This  is  the  idea  of  Christianity.  To  purge 
away  the  evils  of  society  and  redeem  the  worla,  Christianity 
must  <^leanse  and  redeem  the  individual  heart.  No  other  idea 
is  so  radical  or  thorough  or  so  full  of  power.  In  this  alone 
is  completely  set  fort^  the  purpose  of  the  coming — the  mean- 
ing of  the  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth — regeneration  of  the 
individual  heart !  This  is  the  great  idea ;  it  implies  all  other 
reforms — the  deliverance  of  humanity  from  its  burdens — out- 
ward and  inward  burdens, — release  from  oppression, — re- 
demption from  sin ;  and  this  is  the  deep  significance  of  salva- 
tion and  a  Saviour's  sacrifice. 

With  Eugene  Sue's  ideas  of  reform,  we  have  very  little 
sympathy.  They  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  last  age's 
materialism.  They  reflect  the  prevalent  French  philoso- 
phy—that  of  Voltaire  and  Buffbn  and  LaPkce.  Our  author 
45eems  hardly  to  have  feit,  if  he  has  ever  perceived,  the  great 
moral  re-action  now  going  on  in  his  midst.  Courin  is  the 
^apostle  of  a  new  philosophy,— Romanism,  once  so  crushed 
and  neglected,  is  rising  up  afresh ;  the  cathedrals  of  her  wor- 
ship are  once  more  frequented  and  crowded,  and  her  pulpits 
teem  with  allusions  to  the  brightening  and  happy  change. 
The  reformed  religion  is  more  active  than  ever,  and  Bibles 
are  circulated  all  over  France.  In  the  midst  of  a  nK)vement 
like  this— the  aroused  action  of  long  dormant  spiritual  forces— 
the  great  re-action  in  favor  of  religion  and  faith,  now  ad- 
vancing and  gathering  new  power,  Eugene  Sue  has  found 
nothing  better  than  a  few  material  modes  of  reformation. 
Instead  of  enforcing  and  depending  upon  the  idea  that  virtue 
brings  its  own  rewcfrdjhe  would  substitute  material  rewards. 
Jfe  would  meet  virtue  as  our  present  laws  meet  crime.  Crime, 
<he  tells  us,  is  not  led  to  bring  its  own  tetribution,  but  human 
legislation  anticipates  the  future  by  the  material  restraints  of 
prisons  and  the  jibbet.  Let  virtue  find  the  same  encourage- 
ments of  outward  and  material  reward.  As  we  punish  wrong 
doing,  let  us  reward  well  doing.  Let  us  give  premiums  of 
wealth  and  reputation  to  virtue.  In  all  this  we  see  a  ten- 
dency to  the  \^orst  materialisnL    It  is  a  very  doubtful  ques- 
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tioQ,  whether  our  criminal  justice^  is  oot  based  on  wrong  and 
partial  principles.  And  as  long  as  this  subject  is  undeter- 
mined, it  seems  not  quite  safe  to  make  it  the  ground  woric  of 
our  virtuous  action.  Eugene  Sue,  we  know,  implies  and 
urges  the  necessity  of  great  reforms  in  the  criminal  code  of 
his  country ;  but  ne  .never  is  fully  able  to  rid' himself  of  the 
low  philosophy  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  He  gives 
too  much  importance  to  both  outward  restraints  upon  crime 
and  outward  encouragements  to  virtue.  What  we  desire  is, 
to  see  a  new  and  more  spiritual  idea  pervade  all  forms  of 
justice,  whether  of  reward  or  punishment  Above  all  things 
should  we  lament  to  see  virtue  bend  to  and  shape  itself  after 
the  criminal  justice  of  the  world.  Let  virtue  remain,  by  all 
means,  as  pure  and  spiritual  as  it  is,  but  let  us  give  a  new  and 
higher  character  to  punishment.  Let  it  be  shown  to  possess 
a  regenerating  influence  and  tendency  upon  the  criminal. 
Divest  it  of  all  retaliation  and  revenge.  Let  its  end  and  aim 
be  reform.  Convert  it  from  a  ministry  of  society's  vengeance 
into  a  ministry  of  love.  We  have  sometimes  thought  that 
justice  was  a  wrong  foundation  for  human  governments ;  for 
no.ne  but  Omniscience  can  be  just.  All  men  can  love  the 
Law  of  Love ;  net  man  can,  by  any  possibility,  meet  out  exact, 
impartial  jt/^^tc^  to  his  brother,  but  he  can  act  towaids  him, 
under  all  conditions,  through  the  law  of  Love.  This  is  what 
men,  most  of  all  things,  need.  It  is  the  burden  of  all  reve- 
lation. Qod  speaks  to  make  known  not  justice^  but  fove. 
The  Law  of  Love ; — it  is  revealed  through  inspired  sages  and 

Srophets,  in  all  great  poetry  and  music,-~in  all  forms  of  splen- 
id  art,  and  in  all  the  life  of  this  beautiful  Nature.  It  is  re- 
vealed in  all  the  affections  and  yearning  desires  and  mounting 
aspirations  and  prayers  and  hopes  of  the  humah  heart,  and 
still  more  directly—with  deeper  earnestness  and  power, 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest  We 
are  members  one  of  another;  and  nothing  but  the  Law  of 
Love  can  bind  us  together.  Therefore,  we  conclude,  that  the 
first  condition,  through  which  social  evils  can  be  removed, 
and  happiness  and  perfection  reached  and  secured,  is  die 
organization  of  society  according  to  the  Law  of  Love. 
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AUT.  IX.— CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


1. — A  ChemicO' Physiological  Diagram;  or^  a  svhfecHve  idea  of  the 
OrgaiiicO' Animal  Punctions  rendered  objective.  By  James  Moul- 
trie, M.  D.,  Professor  of  PhyslDiogy  in  the  Medical  College  of 
the  State  of  South-CaroliDa,  [with  a  plate.]  ChiurlestoD:  Surges 
&  James.    1844. 

It  would  seem  strange  that  centuries  expended-  upon  the  study  of 
the  human  frame,  hy  men  of  patience,  genius  and  learning;  should  have 
left  any  branch  of  the  subject  unexplored, — or  any  new  theory  to  be 
announced,  in  modern  times,  touching  the  organism  of  the  body  and 
its  peculiar  functions.  The  various  doctrines  of  the  age,  in  respect  to 
the  animal  economy,  promu]gat^d  with  confidence,  and  sustained  by  in- 
genious  arguments,  would,  however,  indicate,  that  the  channel  of  inquiry 
still  remains  open, — ^that  certainty  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  many 
important  questions, — in  a  word,  that  the  body  still  remains  as  great  an 
enigma  as  the  mind,  each  forming  a  basis  for  endless  speculations. 
The  infinite  ramifications  of  the  soul,  and  the  mysterious  connection  of 
the  body  with  it,  may  serve  still  further  to  convince  us,  that  the  subject 
of  organized  matter  embrace  the  widest  range  for  further  investigation, 
and  that,  however  much  may  have  been  discovered^  proved  and  estab- 
lished in  times  past,  there  is  still  ample  room  for  the  exercise  of  the 
highest  faculties  in  this  deeply  interesting  department  of  inquiry.  In 
the  meantime,  every  new  truth;  which  adds  valuable  matter  to  the  do- 
main of  science,  should  be  seized  upon  with  eagerness,  and  rendered 
subservient  to  the  great  aims  of  humanity.  In  this  point  of  view,  we^ 
are  indebted  to  Professor  Moultrie  for  the  interesting  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  Medical  Science,  furnished  by  the  essay  which  now  lies 
before  us.  It  is  an  elaborate  production,  containing  some  new  and  pro- 
found views,  couched,  however,  in  a  style,  which,  however  acceptable 
to  the  erudite  physician,  is  somewhat  too  technical  to  be  popular,  or 
even  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers.'  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
this  is  a  defect,  but  only  to  intimate,  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  essay. 
If  it  be  a  defect,  it  is  one  which  rests  on  the.  authority,  of  usage  and 
prescription  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to  our  own  day.  The 
language  peculiar  to  the  Medical  Faculty, — as  far  as  the  community  is 
concerned, — is  as  much  a  Dead  Language,  as  either  Latin,  Greek  or 
Hebrew.  We  have  often  been  anxious,  for  our  own  personal  edifica- 
tion, as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  those  patients  in  whose  health  we  are 
interested,  that  this  Dead  Language  should  be  translated  into  plain 
EInglish,  but  we  have  forborne  to  express  our  desire,  or  to  insist  upon 
what  we  wish,  believing  that  there  are  mysteries  in  Medicine,  which 
shpuld  be  concealed  from  thd  profane  curiosity  of  the  uninitiated. 
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The  Chemico-Physiological  doctrines  contained  in  this  essay,  were 
broached  by  its  teamed  author  so  far  back  as  the  year  1827,  in  an  essay 
entitled  "Uses  of  the  Lymph,"  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 

''These  doctrines,  enforced  by  other  considerations,  and  farther  am]dified 
and  elucidated,  have  been  regularly  introduced,  in  the  course  of  Lectures 
on  Physiology  deUverekl  by  the  author,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege in  1833.  It  j^  with  no  little  satisL&ction,  therefore,  that,  he  has  seen 
them  lately  advanced  in  Europe,  under  circumstances  better  calculated  to 
establish  their  verity.  It  is  witn  the  same  satisfaction,  too,  he  perceives 
that  his  notions  respecting  the  uses  of  the  lymph,  are  those  which  have  been 
also  adopted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his  work  on  the  "Principles  of  Greneral 
and  Comparative  Physiology,**  and  that  tl^e  other  points  of  the  inquiiy 
have  also  received  corroboration,  as  well  as  greater  extension  and  vermes- 
tion,  from  the  able  pen  of  Professor  Leibig,  in  his  more  recent  publicaticm 
on  *Animal  Chemistry.* " 

The  disquisition  of  Profes^r  Moultrie  appears  in  the  form  of  thesis, 
and  fifty  propositions  are  laid  down  corroborative  or  explanatory  of  the 
theory  he  advances.  We  quote  a  few  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
learned  reader : 

"1.  There  are  two  modes  of  contemplating  and  investigating  the  pheno- 
mena of  living  matter:  one  by  considering  life  in  the  abstract ;  the  other 
ifX  the  concrete.  The  abstract  is  ontological,  and  regards  that  principle  as 
an  essence ;  the  concrete  is'observational,  and  views  it  in  connection  with, 
or  as  an  attribute  of,  organization.  The  concrete  is  regarded  as  the  onlv 
practical,  and,  therefore,  philosophical  p6de  of  procedure,  or  that  by  which 
«ny  available  results  can  be  obtained. 

"2.  Thus  studied,  organized  bodies  are  manifested  in  two  comparative 
states— the  afi/«-eicitatory  state,  and  the  ;ws^^xcitatory.  The  former  is 
exemplified  by  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  eggs,  hybernation  of  animals,  end  rest 
in  general  of  the  organs;  the  latter  after  germination,  incubation,  and  their 
consecutive  increment  or  growth,  transformations  and  decay. 

*'3.  The  passive  is  the  natural  precedent  to  the  active  state,  often  alter- 
nating with  it,  in  afler  existence ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  organized  bo- 
dies from  the  passive  condition  into  the  active,  is  the  result  of  the  estab- 
lished relation,  which  has  been  instituted  between  stimuii-and  susceptibili- 
cy ;  the  latter  of  which  is  inherent  to  organization.  The  stimuli,  are  calo- 
ric, air,  light,  water,  electricity  and  nourishment ;  air  and  nourishment  be- 
ing those  in  particular  which  more  especially  relate  to  the  objects  of  our 
research. 

**4.  Philosophically  speaking,  both  states  are  living:  though  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  term,  as  it  relates  to  each,  is  not  identical." 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  author  to  perceive,  that  the  theory  con. 
tained  in  this  pamphlet,  and  advanced  by  him  seventeen  years  ago,  has 
been  latterly  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  wri- 
ters in  Europe ;  and  is  regarded  now,  as  forming  the  basis  of  settled 
and  acknowledged  principles  in  physiological  science. 
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2. — An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Magnolia  Encamp^ 
ment  No,  1,  Oglethorpe  Lodge  No.  1,  and  Live  Oak  Lodge  No.  8, 
of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
celebration  in  8av(mnah^  January  22df  1844.  By  Brother  Henrt 
R.  Jackson,  of  Oglethorpe  Lodge  Na  1.  Savannah :  Press  of 
Locke  &  Davis,  Bay-street    1844 

Tbebb  is  nothing  particularly  *V)dd"  in  this  performance,  but  it  is  a 
very  good  one.  The  writer's  mind  is  ftiU  of  imagery,  and  it  does  not 
lack  training.  We  should  be  disposed,  it  is  true,  to  lop  off  a  little> 
here  and  there,  and  think  we  might  do  it  without  spoiling  a  fine  picture. 
The  discourse  reminds  of  Spring,  profuse  with  all  the  riches  which  our 
teeming  mother  produces  during  that  gay  season.  It  is  the  ofl^ring 
of  a  fine  imagination  and  a  warm  heart,  and,  if  the  ^'Independent  Order'* 
contains  many  such  spirits,  it  may  boast  of  its  choice,  as  well  as  its  odd, 
fellows. 

We  like  the  Oration.  It  is  fresh,  racy  and  rich.  We  would  not  ad- 
vise succeeding  orators  to  take  it  as  a  model,  but  we  would  recommend 
to  them  to.  imitate  the  freedom  with  which  the  author  has  followed  the 
inspiration  of  his  own  genius.  It  may  not  always  be  safe  to  imitate; 
where  Nature  hasdenied  the  ability  to  equal,  but  if  the  head  be  sound 
and  clear,  we.  need  not  hesitate  to  obey  the  promptings  of  the  heart, 
however  warm  and  full,  for  the  heart  is  a  True  Prophet, — a  Great  Re- 
vealer !  Poetry,  elpquence,  and'  even  fine  writing,  spring  from  the 
heart  The  following  passage  is  a  rill  from  this  great  fountain.  It  is 
beautiful,  touching  and  true : 

"I  have  stood  by  the  bedside  of  death,  noi  an  uninterested  spectator  of  the 
ravages  of  the  dark  destroyer.  It  was  the  mid-hour  of  the  night.  The 
neglected  candle,  quivering  in  its  socket,  shed  but  a  fitful  glare  through  the 
darkened  chamber^  and  the  dim  shadows  moved  uneasily  about,  like  rest- 
less spectres  upon  the  wall.  A  solemn  stillness  pervadecf  the  occupants  of 
that  room,  unbroken  save  by  the  hedvy  breathing  of  the  sufierer,  for  it  was 

^n  that  dread  hoar«  ere  death  appear, 
When  silent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh 
•maUIspaat!':. 

"Upon  a  brow,  not  unfurrowed  by  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life,  a  damp^ 
chill  moisture  rested.  The  cheek  upon  which  the  smiles  of  joy  had  played 
for  years,  and  over  which,  not  unlrequently,  the  tears  of  grief  or  of  sympa- 
thy had  flowed,  were  cold  and  pallid ; — and  the  eye,  from  which  the  glance 
of'^hope,  of  prioe,  of  love,  of  intellect,  had  shot  for  years,  was  fast  darken- 
ing in  its  socket.  The  moment  of  death  had  arrived— had  past  I  saw  the 
co^  lowered  into  the  grave ;  I  heard  the  dull  sound  of  the  first  clod  as  it 
fell  heavily  upon  it  j — 1  turned  to  see  written  upon  the  countenances  of 
those  who  were  about  me,  the  same  emotions  which  were  busily  at  work 
in  my  own  bosom— bnt  I  sought  them  in  vain !  The  world  was  the  same 
around  me  as  it  had  been  before.  The  hum  of  business,  the  laugh  of  mer- 
riment, the  voice  of  contention,  came  up  as  before  upon  my  ears.  The 
stream  of  human  existence  was  still  pouring  on,  as  it  had  tieen  pouring, 
through  the  same  broken,  meandering  channeL  with  the  same  mingled  roar 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  to  the  boundless  ocean  or  etemily*    And  had  he,  then. 
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left  no  gap  behind  hini,  save  in  the  silent  recesses  of  my  own  hearth  And 
the  world  grew  cold  and  dark  around  me.  I  rushed  forth  into  the  solitary 
stillness  ot  nature ; — I  sought  his  footsteps  upon  the  sand ; — I  visited  tbe 
haunts  which  be  had  loved,  and  gazed,  as  I  was  wont  to  gaze  with  him, 
upon  tne  same  over-arching  sky,  and  the  same  waving  woods.  Yet  the  fea- 
tures of  nature  were  not  changed  I  The  sun  hung  as  he  had  hang  before 
in  the  heavens ; — the  forest  waved  as  it  had  waved  before  with  the  sighing 
breeze,  and  the  same  miagled  murmur  of  winds  and  of  water-came  up  from 
its  shadowy  depths.  The  rains  had  fallen,  and  his  -  footsteps  were  gone 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Then  passed  in  sombre  review  before  me. 
the  incidents  of  a  checkered  life.  His  youth !— its  hopes,  its  joys,  its  fervid 
anticipations — perhaps  its  glowing  ambition;— his  manhood!  its  sober  re- 
alities, its  stem  trials,  its  arduous  struggles— perhaps,  its  bitter  disappoint- 
ment;— his  age!  its  solemn  teachings,  its  sad  recollections,  its  weakness, 
its  crushed  aspirations,  its  melancholy  close.  And  all  had  come  and  gone, 
and  left  scarce  a  footstep  upon  the  sands  of  time  t" 

He  passes  from  the  individual  to  the  race* — from  the  man  to  the 
multitude,  and  every  where  beholds  a  common  event  happening  alike 
to  all: 

"How  humiliating  to  individual  man  the  thoughts  which  crowd  upon  his 
spirit,  as  he  contemplates,  his  entire  race !— ^what  a  solitary  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  banks  of  the  ocean,  his  own  individual  being ;  ^^hat  a  sob'taiy 
drop  in  its  boundless  bosom — ^his  own  enjovments  and  sunerings !  Lei  him 
think  of  the  thousands  endowed  like  himself  with  life,  and  feeling,  and  hope, 
and  ambition,  and  mental  and  physical  power,  who,  dtiring  the  few  bnei 
moments  he  gives  to  th(^ught,  are  gathered,  like  withered  leaves,  to  the  dost! 
Nay,  further:  let  him  thiuK  of  the  millions  upon  mtili6BS,  who  yearly  reach 
the  goal  of  existence  and  sink  forever  into  tne  arms  of  death;  of  the  fami- 
lies, the  tribes^  the  nations,  yea,  the  countless  generations  of  beings,  living, 
enjoying,  sanering,  like  himself— who,  since  the  commencement  of  time, 
have  sunk  into  dust;  upon  whose  ashes,  at  every  step,  he  treads;  men,  eiil- 
ed,  perhaps,  with  giant  intellects,  upon  whose  eager  fancies  have  broken 
burning  visions  of  greamess  and  of  glory ; — who  have  endeavored,  in  vain, 
to  quench  their  thirst  for  immortality ; — who  have  drank  in  draughts  of  po- 
etic emotion  from  the  same  glorious  world  upon  which  he  treads;  who  have 
listened  to  the  same  deep  roar  of  winds  and  of  water;  gazed  up  to  the  same 
mystic,  silent  stars,  and  felt  the  same  lofty  consciousness  of  mind, — ^whose 
very  existence  is  now  a  forgotten  circumstance !  Let  them  pass  in  sombre 
review  before  him;  some,  treading  with  the  bold  step  of  acknowledged 
power— rulers  of  nations  gone  with  themselves  into  obuvion; — others,  sad 
children  of  adversity,  oppressed  with  the  fetters  of  want  and  misfoitnne, 
tortured  almost  to  'madness  by  the  scorpion  lash  of  ambiHon,  Let  them  pass 
on — the  young,  the .  middle-aged,  the  white-haired— each  bent  on  some  ab- 
sorbing object  of  hope,  until  tney  reach  the  end  of  their  short  (Existence,  and 
drop  off,  one  by  one,  into  eternity." 

Yes !  let  them  pass,  and,  while  they  do  so,  let  us  ponder,  reflect  and 
act 

The  ^^Independent  Order"  boast  of  a  peculiar,  philosophy,  but  which 
is  nothing  more  than  Christian  benevolence  under  another  name,  as  is 
plain  from  the  following  eloquent  and  glowing  description  of  it : 

"Hers  is  a  calm,  sweet  realm.  Hers  are  the  green  ipastnies  and  tlie  still 
waters,— hers  the  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  the  paths  of  peace  t    The  ga^ 
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den  which  she  tills  is  the  human  heart,  and  the  seeds  wh^ch  she  scatters  will 
bear  their  fruit  in  heaven.  Hess  are  not  the  pomp  of  science,  the  splendor 
of  genius,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the  might  of  armies!  With  her  pale  finger 
she  points  to  the  annals  of  the  past,  and  they  all  become  bat  as  chaJf  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  wind.  Yet,. she  stops  not  here.  Speaks  she  now  in  tones 
as  solemn  as  a  midnight  bell,  of  the  nothingness  of  human  greamessi — 
listen  again !  and  ye  shall  hear  her  clarion  voice,  proclaiming  aloud, — that 
human,  virtue  never  dies !  Appears  she  now  with  the  shadows  of  death  up- 
on one  hand,  and  the  history  or  the  world  upon  the  other,  to  teach  how  piti- 
ful is  individual  ambition,  and  how  senseless  the  love  or  self  1— look  again! 
and  ye  shall  behold  her  descending  upon  her  angel  pinions  of  "love  and 
charity,"  to  gather  the  entire  human  fiunily  beneath  their  ample  folds. 
Comes  she  now  in  the  shape  of  a  hoai^  philosopher,  worn  and  bent  with  the 
weight  of  years  1 — ^lo !  she  comes  again  in  the  shape  of  a'ministering  angel, 
with  smiles  of  sympathy,  and  tears  of  pity,  to  the  abode  of  want,  and  the 
house  of  death.'' 

The  moral  tone  of  this  Oration  is  excellent,  and  we  thank  Mr.  Jack- 
son for  it — ^for  the  Oration.  Let  him  continue  to  write  as  he  has  begun, 
and  he  will  do  something  for  the  age  when  he  has  done.  He  has  full* 
ness  and  brilliancy,  but  when  he  goes  again  into  the  groves  of  the  Mag- 
nolias  and  Live  Oaks,  let  him  carry  his  pmning-knife  with  him  and  use 
it  skilfully.  He  will  thajik  us  for  this  hint  by  the  time  he  reaches  forty, 
if  he  is  as  good  tempered  as  he  is  ^ent  and  vigorous,— of  which  we 
doubt  not  in  the  least 


3. — Numerous  Cktses  of  Surgical  Operations  unihnU  Paint  in  the  Mes^ 
merio  state ;  toiih  remarks  upon  the  opposition  cf  many  Members 
cf  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chtrurgical  Soctety,  and  others,  to  the 
reception  of  the  inestimable  blessings  cf  Mesmerism,  By  John 
Elliotson,  M.  D^  Cantab.  F.  R.  S.  Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blan- 
ebard.    1843. 

If  Mesmerism  is  a  humbug,  it  is  a  very  useful  one,  if  we  believe  the 
statements  contained  in  this  pamphlet  We  have  in  it  various  cases 
recorded  and  testified  to  by  gentlemen  of  learning  and  eminence  in  the 
medical  profession,  in  which  surgical  operations  have  been  performed 
in  the  mesmeric  state,  without  pain  to  the  patients.  The  most  interest' 
ting  and  striking  one  is  that  of  the  amputation  of  a  man's  leg,  without 
his  knowledge  and  without  pain.  The  account  of  this  astonishing  oper- 
ation went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  several  months  ago»  and  gave 
rise  to  a  variety  of  speculations.  ,  We  are  happy  to  see  a  full  statement 
of  it  from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Dr.  Elliotson,  who  has  exposed  himself 
to  much  reproach  from  his  brethren  of  the  fiaculty,  on  account  of  his 
advocacy  of  MesmerisoL    The  following  is  the  case  in  question  : 

"On  the  23d  of  November  last,  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So- 
dety  of  London  assembled  to  hear  read  an  *  Account  of  a  case  of  successM 
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amputation  of  the  thigh,  daring  the  mesmeric  state,  withoat  the  knowledge 
of  the  patient,' in  the  District  Hospital  of  Weliow,  Nottinghamshire:  and 
TOted  thanJcs  for  it  wWuml  a  dissenttent  voice, 

"The  mesmeriser  was  W.  TophaaiL  Elsq.,  Barrister,  of  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple; the  operator,  W.  Squire  Ward,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  of  WcUow  Hall.  The 
patient  was  a  labourer,  sli  feet  high  and  forty-two  years  of  age,  named  Jas. 
Wombell.  He  had  suffered  for  nearly  fiye  yt&rs  from  neglected  disease  of 
Uie  left  Imee,  the  interior  of  the  joint  of  which  was  found,  aAer  the  amputa- 
tion, deeply  and  extensively  ulcerated,  *T*«  slightest  moticn  of  the 
joiiU  teas  aUended  by  the  most  excruciating  agonfi  his  nights  were  almost 
wholly  sleepless,  in  consequence  of  the  painful  starlings  of  the  Umb ;  his 
pulse  was  weak  and  rapid ;  his  face  constantly  marked  with  a  hectic  flush  ; 
his  tongue  foul;  appetite  gone;'  in  truth,  when  Mr.  Topham  first  saw  him, 
on  the  9th  of  September,  %e  was  sitting  upright  upon  a  bed  in  the  hospital ; 
the  only  position  wkich  he  couid  bear  s  he  complained  of  CTcat  pain  from  his 
knee  and  of  much  excitainlit/y  and  loss  of  strength,  from  his  constant  restless- 
ness and  deprivation  of  sleep,  for  he  had  not^  during  the  three  previous  tocdcs, 
slept  more  than  two  howrs  in  seventy.' 

"On  this  day  he  was  first  mesmerised  by  Mr.  Topham,  and  for  five  and 
thirty  minutes.  'The  only  effect  produced  was  a  closine  of  the  eyelids^ 
with  that  quivering  appearance  which  so  commonly  results  from  the  pro- 
cess; and,  though  awake  and  speaking,  he  could  not  raise  them  until  after 
a  lapse  of  a  minute  and  a  half.' 

"On  the  10th  h^  was  sent  to  sleep  in  twemy  minutes.  On  Che  11th  'he 
was  suffering  great  agony,  and  distressed  even  to  teais.*  Mr.  Topham  *com- 
menced  by  making  passes  longitudinally,  over  the  diseased  knee:  in/w 
minutes  he  was  comparatively  easy;  and,  on  proceeding  further  to  mesmerise 
him,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes  more  he  was  sleeping  Wee  an  infaid. 
Not  only  his  arms  were  then  violently  pinched,  but  also  the  diseased  leg  tlse^, 
without  his  exhibiting  any  sensation :  yet  his  limb  was  so  sensitive  to  pain, 
in  his  natural  state,  he  could  not  bear  even  the  lights  covering  to  rest  upon 
it    That  night  he  slept  seven  hours  without  interruption.' 

"  'Afler  constantly  mesmerising  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  a  great 
change  was  observed  in  his  appearance.  The  hue  of  health  returned ;  he 
became  cheerful;  felt  much  stronger;  was  easier,  both  in  mind  and  body: 
slept  well,  and  recovered  his  appetite.'  So  great  was  the  change,  that  Bir. 
Ward,  after  having  been  absent  fhrai  indisposition,  'was  as  much  astonish- 
ed, on  his  return  on  the  27th  of  September,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
commencement  of  the  mesmerism,'  as  he  'was  delighted  to  observe  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  man;'  and,  had  he  'not  known  the  previous  history 
of  the  case,  much  doubt  must  have  arisen  in  his  mind,  as  to  th^  proprie^ 
of  immediately  amputatiDg  the  limb.' 

"  'On  the  22d  of  September,  the  patient  was  first  apprised  of  the  necessinr 
of  an  early  amputation.  The  communication  seemcMi  almost  unexpected, 
and  affected  him  considerably,  and  destroyed  his  natural  sleep  that  night' 
The  next  day  he  was  still  'fretting^  restless,  and  in  eonsequent  pain.'  Yet 
he  was  put  to  sleep  mesmerically  m  four  minutes  and  a  half." 

"Mr.  Topham  continued  to  mesmerise  him  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then 
informed  Mr.  Ward  that  the  operation  might  be  begun,  and  'brought  two 
fingers  of  each  hand  gently  in  contact  with  the  patient's  closed  eyelids;  and 
there  kept  them,  still  further  to  deepen  the  sleep.'  " 

"The  operation  was  now  commenced.  'Mr.  Ward,  after  one  fiainesi 
look  at  the  man,'  in  die  words  of  Mr.  Topham,  'slowly  plunged  his  knife 
into  the  centre  of  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  directly  to  the  bone,  and  then 
made  a  clear  incision  round  the  bone,  to  the  opposite  point  on  the  inside  of 
the  thigh.  The  stillness  at  this  moment  was  something  awful ;  the  cakn 
respiration  of  the  sleeping  man  alone  was  heard,  for  all  other  seemed  sus- 
pended.   In  making  the  second  incision,  the  position  of  the  leg  was  foond 
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tnore  inconyenient  than  it  appeared  to  be ;'  and  Mr.  Ward,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'having  made  the  anterior  flap/  'was  tinder  the  necessity  of  comple- 
ting the  posterior  one  in  three  stages.  First,  by  dividing  a  portion  of  the 
flap  on  the  inside ;  then  a  similar  portion  on  the  outside.  This  proceeding; 
which  was  of  coarse  far  more  tedious  and  painful  than  the  ordinary  one, 
was  necessary,  to  enable  me  to  pass  the  knife  through  under  the  bone,  and 
thus  complete  the  whole,  as  I  could  not  sufficiently  depress  the  handle  to  do 
so,  without  the  two  lateral  cuts.*  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  patient's 
''sleep  continued  as  profound  as  ever.  The  piacid  look  of  his  countenance 
never  changed  for  an  instant;  his  whole  frame  rested,  uncontrolled,  in  per> 
feet  stillness  and  repose ;  not  a  musde  was  seen  to  twitch.  To  the  end  oithe 
operation,  including  the  sawing  of  the  bone,  securing  the  arteries,  and  ap- 
plying the  bandages,  occupying  a  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  minutes,  he 
lay  like  a  statue.* " 

"The  mesmeric  state  of  the  patient  usually  lasted  half  an  hour ;  and  af- 
ter this  lapse  of  time,  the  operation  having  been  commenced  in  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  subsequentlv  to  its  production,  and  having  occu- 
pied, inclusively  of  applying  the  bandages,  above  twenty  minutes,  he  *mr 
•anally  and  calmly/  as  usual,  awoke.  Some  sal  volatile  and  water  had  just 
been  given  to  him,  and  might  have  contributed  to  his  waking,  because  his 
•coma,  according  to  its  usual  course,  was  probably  near  its  end,  and  at  this 
period  stimuli  which  proved  inert  previouslv,  might  take  more  or  less  ef- 
fect. This,  however,  is  exceedingly  doubtftil.  as  the  usual  duration  of  his 
xioma  was  completed,  and  as  he  was  not  suddenly  aroused  by  the  sal  vola- 
tile, and  gave  no  sign  of  irritation  from  ix,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  awoke  'gra- 
dually and  calmly.'  In  fact  Mr.  Wood,  who  mixed  the  sal  volatile  and 
water,  assures  me  that  it  was  very  weak,  and  is  persuaded  equally^with  my- 
self that  the  man  awoke  independently  of  it. 

"  'At  first,  he  utter^  no  exclamation  4  and  for  some  moments  seemed 
lost  and  bewildered,'— a  characteristic  and  striking  phenomenon  so  familiar 
to  mesmerists,  when  any  visible  change  in  external  circumstances  has  oc- 
t;urred  while  the  patient  was  asleep.  But,  after  looking  around,  he  exclaim- 
ed, 'I  bless  the  Lord  to  find  it's  all  over.' 

"  'He  was  then  removed  to  another  room :  and,  following  immediately/ 
Mr.  Topham  'asked  him,  in  the  presence  01  all  assembled,  to  describe  all 
he  felt  or  knew  after  he  was  mesmerised.  His  reply  was,  'I  never  knew 
«ny  thing  more^  and  never  felt  any  pain  at  all :  I,  once,  felt  as  if  I  heard  a 
^kind  of  crunching.'  Mr.  Topham  asked  'if  that  were  painful  %  He  replied. 
'No  pain  at  all ;  I  never  had  anv ;  and  knew  nothing  till  I  was  awakened 
by  that  strong  stuff,'  (the  sal  volatile.)  Of  course,  the  moment  he  became 
sensible  he  must  have  tasted  the  sal  volatile,  and  would  fancy  that  it  awoke 
liim,  and  he  must  have  continued  to  taste  it  for  some  time  alter  he  was 
awake.  When  n^esmeric  patients  awake  spontaneou^y,  th^  continually 
ascribe  their  waking  to  their  first  sensation,  or  even  to  something  imagined.^ 

"  'He  was  lefl  easy  and  comfortable ;  and  still  found  so  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night :  about  which  time'  Mr.  Topham  'again  mesmerised  him,  (in  a 
minute  and  three  quarters,)  and  he  ^ept  an  hour  and>a  half? 

"Two  days  afWrwards,  when  he  was  put  into  the  mesmeric  coma,  Mr. 
Topham  proposed  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  intended  to  dress  the  wound  that  day 
for  the  first  tmie,  to  take  this  opportunity ;  and  the  wound  was  accordingly 
dressed  without  the  man's  knowledge,  and  feerefore  without  the  least  pain. 

"The  man  has  done  perfectly  well.  Within  twenty-four  hours  afler  the 
operation  he  was  singing.  In  three  weeks  he  sat  up  to  dinner,  'and  had  not 
a  single  bad  symptom :  none  even  of  the  nervous  excitement,  so  frequently 
observed  in  patients  who  have  undergone  painful  operations,  and  who  have 
suffered  mucn  previous  anxiety  in  making  up  their  nrinds." 

We  comBend  this  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  etifl 
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Bceptical  on  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism.    We  think  they  will  find 
their  objections  shaken  or  removed  by  it 


4v— 7^  Interpret^;  a  smi-numMy  Journal,  devoted  to  the  EngUdif 
French,  Spamsh,  Italian  and  Crerman  Lcmgnages.  B.  Jenkins, 
Editor.  Noe.  1,  2,  8  and  4  Charleston,  a  C-  Poblished  by 
John  W.  Stoy,  a  Hart,  Sea,  and  a  Babcock  &.  Ga    1844 

In  prqKNtion  to  the  advance  of  civilization,  elegance  and  refinement, 
the  study  of  languages  becomes  more  important  and  necessary.  As 
commerce  extends,  the  interests  and  mutual  relations  of  difierent  na- 
tions become  more  closely  and  indissolubly  connected.  To  those,  then, 
aspiring  to  eminence,  an  acquaintance  with  general  literature,^*this 
being  the  only  means  by  which  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  manners, 
customs  and  institutions  of  foreign  nations  can  be  acquired,  or  by  which 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  can  be  traced, — is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry. And,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  modem  languages.  We  regard,  therefore,  the  execution  of 
any  work,  by  which  their  acquisition  may  be  simplified  and  facilitated, 
as  conferring  on  man  an  incalculable  beneQt  And  as  the  work  before 
us  is  eminently  calculated  to  do  this,  it  is  with  no  common  degree  of 
pleasure  that  we  hail  its  appearance. '  It  is  devoted  to  the  most  useful 
of  the  modem  languages, — the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  German. 

The  Editor,  in  cai^ying  out  his  plan,  has,  in  some  parts  of  the  w^k, 
availed  himself  of  the  labors  of  others,  while,  on  the  oAher  hand,  it  is  in 
many  respects  original.  However,  we  may  remark,  that  the  framers  of 
former  systems,  if  they  have  made  many  improvements,  have  also  com- 
roitted  great  errors.  And,  great  as  those  improvements  may  have  been, 
we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  a  student,  by  any  one  of  these  systems 
alone,  could  never  (no  matter  what  facilities  it  might  have  afilbrded  for 
translation)  be  enabled  to  write  and  speak  a  foreign  language.  The 
present  work,  while  it  afiR>rds  the  greatest  aids  for  translation,  gives 
ample  assistance  in  writing,  and  no  small  aid  in  pronouncing.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  the  work  does  not  pretend  to  do  adequately,  unaided  hj 
the  living  teacher. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  work,  will,  no  doubt,  be 
gratified  with  an  account  of  the  system  on  which  a  wor^  so  novel  in 
this  country,  is  based.  We  will  endeavor,  within  the  very  limited  space 
of  a  critical  notice,  to  give  them  some  idea  of  it  To  efi^t  this,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cast  a  cursory  glance  at  what  has  been  acoomi^ished  by 
those  who  have  toiled  in  this  department  of  the  field  of  education,  before 
the  appearance  ol  the  present  work, — to  see  what  improvements  the^ 
may  have  made  on  old  systems ;  what  they  eflfected ;  and  where  they ' 
erred.  And  then  consider  how  far  the  work  before  us  avoids  those  er* 
tors,  and  improves  those  systems. 
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Tbe  fint  eiR>rt0  made  in  the  cause  of  lingfiiiitic  edacatkm,  that  we 
shall  notice,  were  those  of  Locke  and  Milton.  Tbey  did  little  more, 
however,  than  inform  the  world,  that  interlineary  translations  would 
greatly  Militate  the  acquirement  of  languages.  Hardly  any  practical 
illustration  of  their  system  can  be  said  to  have  appeared  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  a  few  French  writers  prepared  works  on  that 
system, — the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Dumarsais.  Their  works, 
however,  produced  little  eflfoct  beyond  the  limits  of  France,  until  the 
late  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  his  philanthrc^c  labors,  awoke  the  British  nation 
to  a  sense  of  its  own  welfim  in  this  particular.  Although  we  are  fully 
aware  that  Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  blessing  to  his  species, — we  must  ad- 
mit, that  his  system  has  many  defects.  Among  these,  the  most  promi- 
nent is,  the  changing  the  construction  of  the  original,  and  the  giving 
but  one  translation.  For,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  sentences 
in  Latin,  and  every  language,  which,  if  translated  literally  into  another, 
will  make  intolerable  nonsense.  Hamilton's  grand  defect,  therefore, 
consists  in  his  not  giving  with  his  literal  translation,  a  free  one. 

The  consideration  of  Hamilton's  labors,  naturally  leads  us  to  those 
of  his  successors.  Of  late  years  some  translations  have  appeared, 
and, — for  the  reason  that  fhey  do  not  change  the  construction  of  the 
original,  and  give  both  a  free  and  literal  translation, — are  decided  im- 
provements on  his  system,  and  will  aflbrd  much  aid  in  their  respective 
departments.  We  are  glad  to  see,  that  the  Directors  of  the  London 
University  approve  the  plan  of  literal  interlinearv  translation,  well 
knowing  that  it  lengthens  life  by  abridging,  to  less  than  half,  the  period 
formerly  devoted  to  linguistic  studies,  and  placing  the  acquisition  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament,  and  the  Greek  New  Testament,  within  the 
reach  of  the  child  who  has  not  attained  his  twelfth  year. 

In  the  work  before  us,  such  exercises  are  prepared  as  wiQ,  if  pur- 
sued to  a  sufficient  extent,  enable  any  one,  possessed  of  common  natural 
endowments,  to  Write  the  French,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Grerman  langua- 
ges with  ease,  aod  to  speak  them, — ^if  afterwards  brought  into  contact 
with  those  who  speak.  We  have  the  languages  in  their  natural  order, 
and  each  word  translated  literally.  By  this  means  one  of  Hamilton's 
greatest  defects  is  remedied.  Immediately  after  this  translation,  is 
placed,  in  parallel  columns,  the  original  language,  and  a  free  English 
version.  By  the  first  translation  the  meaning  of  each  word  Lb  obtained, 
and,  by  the  free  translation,  the  meaning  of  the  author, — which  no  liter- 
al translation  can  give.  Some  advance  being  made  in  translation,  ex- 
ercises in  composition  follow.  They  are  put  in  the  form  of  question, — 
the  student  being  required  to  answer  from  the  piece  which  he  has  just 
translated,  and  thus  he  attains  a  proficiency  in  translating,  writmg,  and, 
when  aided  by  the  living  teacher,  speaking,  in  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time. 

We  have  now  given  a  short,  and,  we  must  say,  somewhat  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  work  before  us.    And  we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not 
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pennit  us  to  enter  more  fi£ly  into  its  merits.  We  shall  merely  obsenre, 
in  closing  our  remarks,  that  the  Editor,  in  availing  himself  of  the  various 
systems  brought  before  the  public  eye  for  the  last  century,  appears  to 
be  selecting  from  them  only  what  js  excellent,  improving  what  is  de- 
fective, by  supplying;  deficiencies  with  the  results  of  his  own  expe- 
rience ;  and  is  thus  producing  a  work  which,  in  design  and  execution, 
will  do  very  much  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  barred 
the  progress  of  the  aspiring  student  of  modem  languages :  and  we  trust 
that,  at  no  very  distant  period,  some  other  laborer  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion will  follow  his  example,  by  the  production  of  a  similar  work  on  the 
ancient  languages.  Such  a  work,  devoted  to  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
lAtin,  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  present  generation.  We  wish  the 
work  before  us  every  possible  success,  and  assure  such  of  our  readers 
as  may  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  modem  languages,  that  they  will 
find  it  an  invaluable  treasure. 


6. — A  Greek  Reader,  selected.  prindpaUy  from  ihe  toork  of  Frederick  Ja- 
cobs, Professor  in  the  Cfymnasium  at  Gotha,  Editor  of  the  GreA 
Anthology,  etc^  with  English  Notes,  critical  and  expkmatary,  a 
metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Anacreon,  and  a  copious  Lexicon. 
By  Chables  Anthon,  L.L.  D.,  Jay-Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  New- York,  and  Rector 
of  the  Grammar  school.  New- York.  Published  by  Harper  dt 
Brothers,  No.  82  ClifiT-street    184a 

We  give  the  whole  of  Professor's  Anthon's  long  title-page,  that  the 
pretensions  of  his  edition  of  Jacob's  Greek  Reader  may  be  seen,  and  the 
scantiness  of  his  performance  contrasted  with  the  magnitude  of  his 
professions.  The  present  number  of  Anthem's  series  of  classical  works 
evinces  most  palpably  the  editor's  increasing  skill  in  the  modeni  art  of 
profitable  book-making,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  good  old  sys- 
tem of  honest  and  laborious  authorship.  Anthon  never  was  more  than 
a  voluminous  and  indefatigable  compiler.  Even  in  his  best  works,  lus 
Horace  and  his  Classical  Dictionary,  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of 
critical  judgment  and  of  original  power.  No  one  can  examine  with 
care  the  philological  and  exegetical  notes  to  his  larger  Horace,  without 
perceiving  that  he  is  frequently  rash,  whimsical  and  unsafe ;  and,  al- 
though there  is  much,  very  much  to  be  praised  in  the  execution  of  that 
edition,  there  is  no  little  also  to  be  condemned.  In  his  Classical  Dic- 
tionary,— which  we  think,  on  the  whole,  a  valuable  addition  to  modem 
classical  school  books, — ^he  has  been  accused  of  having  restored  the 
word  compilation  to  its  primitive  meaning,  and  thus  rendered  it  sjmony- 
mous  with  coTi^ro^ion,  to  which  it  corresponds  in  origin.  For  a  compi- 
lert  accordii^g  to  its  derivation*  is  m  thie(  and  Charles  Knight's  accusa- 
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lion  would  indicate  that  Professor  Anthon's  scholarship  has  notpermit- 
ted  him  to  forget  its  original  force.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  unwilling 
to  give  full  credence  to  fijiight's  charges,  for  we  have  a  kindly  feeling 
for  Professor  Anthon,  and  a  respect  for  his  creditable  scholarship,  al^ 
though  his  subsequent  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  give  very  strong 
confirmation  to  Knight's  imputations.  In  the  present  work,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  turned  from  pillaging  his  brother  authors  to  a  bpld  foray  upon 
the  purses  of  the  credulous  public,  for  he  has  forced  into  most  public 
schools,  on  the  strength  of  a  name  deservedly  respectable  in  the  ranks 
of  the  learned,  a  text-book,  which,  so  far  from  being  worthy  of  such 
preliminary  mouthing  as  it  has  been  ushered  in  with,  is,  in  reality,  one 
of  the  most  insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  school  books  which  can  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  beginners  in  Greek. 

In  the  first  place,  the  '^copious  Lexicon"  is  a  meagre  and  paltry  col- 
lection of  a  scanty  number  of  Greek  words,  far  from  containing  the 
whole  of  those  found  in  the  text  The  unusual  or  difficult  forms,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  several  dialects,  in  discovering  which  the  young 
student  requires  some  assistance  from  his  dictionary,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  if  not  entirely,  omitted. 

In  the  second  place,  the  significations  given  are  seldom,  if  ever,  ar- 
ranged in  their  appropriate  and  natural  order.  The  radical  or  primitive 
meanings  of  words  are  frequently  left  out,  or  if  noticed,  inserted  in  the 
wrong  connection,  while  interpretations  of  rare  occurrence,  and  unne- 
cessary for  the  comprehension  of  the  text,  are  given,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  which  are  both  more  common  and  more  necessary.  So  far  as  our 
experience  has  extended,  this  'Hsopious  Lexicon"  has  served  only  to 
dishearten  scholars,  to  defeat  theur  researches,  to  chill  their  ardor,  and 
to  produce  that  lassitude  of  mind  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  which 
invariably  spring  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  means 
provided  them  to  furnish  the  promised  and  requisite  assistance.  The 
Greek  Testament,  studied  on  the  old  plan,  with  the  aid  of  honest  Schre- 
velius,  is  of  infinitely  greater  service  to  incipient  Greeklings^  than  the 
present  collection  of  extracts,  burthened  as  it  is  with  the  cumbrous  ap- 
paratus of  Professor  Anthon,  and  ushered  into  the  world  with  such 
manifold  and  exaggerated  promises. 

In  the  third  place,  Anthon's  ^Metrical  Index  to  Homer  and  Hesiod'* 
is  an  unnecessary  and  ridiculous  addition,  calculated  only  to  swell  the 
bulk  and  increase  the  expense  of  a  volume,  already  plethoric.  The 
doctrine  of  Greek  versification,  is  not  so  sedulously  cultivated  in  this 
country,  as  to  require  the  insertion  of  its  parings  in  a  first  book  for  chil- 
dren.  Under  any  circumstances,  its  introduction  in  a  collection  like  the 
presentr-of  which,  by  the  way,  so  small  a  portion  is  verse, — ^is  about  as 
nonsensical  a  fancy,  as  would  be  an  appendix  to  an  English  Primer» 
containing  the  principles  oi  English  prosody,  or  an  addendum  to  an  or- 
dinary  school  reading-book,  which  should  comprise  the  scansion  and 
metrical  scale  for  the  verses  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser»  Shakspeare  and 
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Miltoot  Drydeot  Pdpe,  Byion,  Seott»  etc^  Mattered  tfarough  the  voliuiie. 
Moreover,  it  is  too  bad*  aiter  Professor  Antlioa  bis  published  a  **Gr9ek 
Prosody,"  to  give  us  this  rechat^i — this  **crainbe  repetitat"  as  tf  his 
sole  object  was  to  obtain  a  double  price  for  the  same  wares. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  explanatory  notes  give  erroneous  and  decep- 
tive translations,  and  tend  to  produce  bad  habits  in  the  leaniw.  The 
beginner,  if  furnished  with  any  interpretation  at  all  in  the  oemmentaiy 
of  his  text  book,  should  have  that  interpretatioa  as  literal  as  possible, 
even  though  elegance  should  be  sacrificed  to  attain  it  Anthon's  ver- 
sions, on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  loose  and  extremely  free, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  student  from  acquiring  any  conception  of  the  par- 
ticular  force  and  significance  of  each  individual  word  in  its  place  in  the 
sentence.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  these  explanatory  notes  are  crowded 
with  much  verbose  and  multifarious  disquisition,  which  wiU  either  be 
left  wholly  unnoticed  by  the  learner,  or  which,  if  noticed  by  him,  will 
only  encumber  and  confuse  his  mind. 

In  the  fifth  phu^  these  notes  designed  for  the  instructioQ  of  those 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  Greek,  are  filled  with  references  to  vrorks 
which  cannot  be  expected  to  be  generally  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  much 
less  in  those  of  their  pupils ;  and  which,  even  if  within  the  reach  of  the 
latter,  could  not  be  read  by  them ;  or  if  read,  then,  could  not  be  under- 
stood by  them.  What  man,  in  his  senses,  would  dream  of  referring  the 
young  beginner — a  school-boy,  not  easily  tempted  to  acquire  more  than 
the  least  possible  modicum  of  information  sufficient  fior  his  daHy  recita- 
tion,— who,  in  his  senses,  would  dream  of  referring  such  an  one,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  Grreek  studies,  to  works  like  **SaUeugre'9  Natntm 
Thesaurum  Antiquitatum  Rofnanarvin"— (we  select  our  instances  at 
random) — Rosinif  Aniiquitatei  RomamSt  Hermann*s  Ojnuculot  Blom^ 
JiettTg  Olossaries^  VaJdmaer,  Higtiuif  and  Voss.  Hofti^s  Commemta-^ 
rtss,  Windbdmannf  Qesthichte  der  Kimstf  etc^  Brund^s  Analecta^  BoOi- 
ger,  Mem  %ur  ArduRologie^  etc,  Quatrem^  de  Qvtii^,  CEttvreSf  BoddCt 
Public  Economy  cf  Atkem^  8l  HUawtt  Dtctunmaire  d^IBsioire  ^atn- 
rtUt,  die  dLC  dtCn  together  with  the  whole  curriculum  of  the  Greek 
classics,  and  the  more  scarce  works  of  modem  grammarians. 

If  these  references  are  designed  to  confirm  the  editor's  opinions,  we 
say,  a  primer  is  not  the  place  for  the  reception  of  matter  requiring  such 
confirmation;  ifiDr  the  benefit  of  teachers,  that  those  who  would  have 
the  opportunity  to  consult  and  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  author's 
referred  to,  would  never  require  such  assistance  in  teaching  the  A  B 
C  of  Greek ;  if  for  pupils,  that  their  insertion  is  ridiculous,  and  an  impo- 
litic  and  iniquitous  increase  of  the  price  of  the  volume.  But  if  they 
were  designed  for  the  display  of  the  editor's  own  reading,  we  say. 
Professor  Anthon  should  have  prefixed  to  this  book  another  catalogue 
of  his  lij[)rary,  similar  to  that  already  published  in  his  Classical  Dictioo- 
ary.  This  hint  may  be  serviceable  some  other  time,  but  we  hope  that, 
when  it  is  acted  upon,  he  will  include  in  it  the  whole  contents  of  his 
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library,  that  we  may  not  be  pestered,  ad  nauseani,  with  a  constant  re- 
petition of  the  books  which  it  is  Professor  Anthon's  ^ood  fortune  to  pos- 
sess, and  his  delight  publicly  to  proclaim  as  his.  Whatever,  therefore, 
Hiay  have  been  Anthon's  motives  in  introducing  these  references,  they 
are  wholly  out  of  place,  and  only  throw  greater  discredit  on  his  present 
editorship. 

In  the  sixth  place, but  we  refrain :  we  will  not  go  on  multi- 
plying objections  to  the  book :  our  readers  are  no  doubt  already  tired, 
and  so  are  we,  with  the  unprofitable  occupation  of  finding  fault.  In 
conclusion,  we  will  say  what  we  can  in  favor  of  the  work,  as  we  have  a 
tenderness  for  Professor  Anthon, — the  type  is  good,  the  printing  cor- 
rect, the  text  satisfactory,  and  the  paper  unimpeachable.    Voil4  tout ! 


6. — The  Farmers^  Cyclopedia  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs,  By 
CuTHBERT  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Adapted  to  the  United  States  by 
a  practical  Farmer.  With  engravings.  Philadelphia:  Carey  &. 
Hart,  Chesnut-street 

This  elegant  and  instructive  work,  which  has  appeared  in  serial  num- 
bers, is  at  length  completed.  It  should  be  in  every  planter's  library, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  friends  gener- 
ally, ^t  is  the  production  of  an  English  gentleman  of  great  intelli- 
gence, assisted  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  upon  rural  subjects  in 
his  country."  The  authorities  chiefly  relied  on  are  Liebig,  Lowe,  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  Bronde,  Youatt,  Stephens,  Thompson,  Lindley,  J.  F.  John- 
son, and  others.  The  work  is  practical,  rather  than  speculative.  In- 
deed, the  wide  range  of  subjects  embraced  in  its  pages,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  author  should  confine  himself  chiefly  to  facts.  We 
have  read  a  number  of  the  articles  with  much  satisfaction.  They  are 
judicious  and  thorough.  The  author  has  evidently  studied  every  sub- 
ject well.  Such  a  work  was  certainly  a  great  desideratum.  It  is  what 
its  name  indicates,  both  an  encyclopedia  and  dictionary  of  agriculture, 
and  the  highly  finished  plates,  which  accompany  each  number,  add  much 
to  its  value.  We  have  seldom  seen  engravings,  American  or  English, 
better  executed.  Indeed,  the  style  of  the  work  is,  in  all  respects,  cre- 
ditable to  the  taste  of  the  publishers.  It  is  printed  on  the  finest  paper, 
and  with  a  clear  and  beautiful  type. 

We  copy  the  following  remarks  of  the  American  editor,  as  explanato- 
ry  of  the  objects  of  the  present  edition : 

"The  comparatively  limited  range  of  English  agricuUure,  is  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  diversity  of  culture  met  with  in  the  United  States.  A 
work  limits  to  an  account  of  productions  of  the  soikand  climate  of  Eng- 
land, would  leave  out  many  of  the  most  important  crops  which  exact  the 
attention  of  the  American  farmer  and  planter.  Hence  the  necessity  oi 
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adapting  a  book  of  the  kind  to  the  new  localities  into  which  it  is  introduced. 
This,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  presents  a  task  of  no  small  labor."    p.  1. 

"In  preparing  the  work  for  the  American  fanner  and  planter,  the  editor 
has  had  several  objects  to  fulfil.  Of  these,  one  of  the  principal  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  price,  the  cost  of  the  imported  copy  being  so  great,  as  to  pie- 
vent  any  extensive  circulation  of  it  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  ir- 
relevant and  less  important  materials  in  the  original  have  been  omitted, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  the  addition  of  information  connected  with 
the  interests  of  Amencan  husbandry.  In  the  selection  of  such  information, 
the  editor  has  to  acknowledge  his  great  indebtedness  to  distinguished  wri- 
ters at  home  and  abroad,  who  have  contributed,  by  elaborate  works,  separ- 
ate treatises  and  communications  in  periodicals,  to  promote  the  cau^e  of 
agriculture." 

**The  American  edition  contains  a  far  greater  number  of  plates  and  fi- 
gures illustrating  the  various  subjects,  than  the  English ;  notwithstanding 
which,  its  cost  is  only  about  one-fourth  that  of  the  imported  work."    p.  5. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  remark,  that  this  American  edition  is  not 
sectional  in  its  character,  but  is  equally  adapted  to  the  Southern  and 
Northern  portions  of  the  Union.    It  is  a  most  rare  and  desirable  work. 

We  have  received  from  the  same  publishers  the  first  volume  of  "Tom 
Burke  of  Ours,"  and  when  the  second  appears,  shall  devote  a  more  ex- 
tended consideration  to  the  merits  of  the  author. 


6. — Arabella  StuarL  A  Romancefrom  English  History.  By  G.  P.  R. 
Jabies,  Esq.  Author  of  "Darnley,"  "Morley  Emstein,"  "The 
False  Heir,"  etc.,  etc.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff 
street    1844.    Price  one  shilling. 

Here  we  have  viother  fine  novel  from  James,  which  we  have  pur- 
chased for  a  South-Carolina  sevenpence.  Truly,  this  is  the  era  of  cheap 
publications.  The  question  often  arises  in  our  minds,  "Can  the  Harpers 
make  any  thing  by  these  unprecedently  cheap  editions  of  foreign  works?" 
We  doubt  it  Were  there  no  competitors,  the  system  might  answer; 
but  the  age  we  live  in  is  not  one  of  disinterested  benevolence.  Self 
interest  is  the  rule,  and  general  interest  is  the  exception  to  it;  and  we 
seldom  find  the  exception  making  its  way  even  by  courtesy.  We  be- 
lieve competition  in  the  book  trade,  has  brought  these  publications  below 
the  minimum  standard  at  which  the  slightest  profit  can  be  made.  Im- 
mense editions  are  thrown  ofiT  from  one  press  to-day  at  the  lowest 
price  possible,  and  these  are  met  by  immense  editions  thrown  off  from 
another  rival  press  to-morrow  at  a  few  cents  less,  and  the  cheaper 
work  runs  through  the  community  like  wild-fire,  while  the  other  re- 
mains, nearly  a  dead  loss,  upon  the  shelves  of  the  publishers.  It  is  true, 
the  Harpers'  edition  may  be  the  neatest  book,  but  the  race  of  omnivor- 
ous readers  care  litlle  for  what  pleases  the  eye,  so  long  as  the  mind  is 
excited;  and  they  will  buy  where  they  can  do  so  cheapest  Where  is 
this  ruinous  competition  to  end  ?    We  believe,  where  it  ought  to  end. 
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in  a  reformation  of  the  entire  system.  The  publishers,  in  order  to  save 
themselves,  will  be  compelled  to  join  with  the  authors  and  insist  on  the 
passage  of  an  international  copyright  law.  When  this  is  done,  literary 
property  will  rest  on  a  proper  basis — the  basis  of  other  prc^rty — ^re- 
cognizing the  principle,  that  a  just  man,  be  he  a  foreigner  or  a  citizen, 
is  justly  entitled  to  his  own,  and  to  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor.  Authors 
will  \)3  restored  to  their  just  rights.  American  literature  will  revive 
and  flourish,  and  the  publishers  will  do  a  fair  and  honorable  and  thri- 
ving business,  making  the  most  of  a  good  bargain,  without  the  fear  of 
rival  interference  from  any  quarter.  Books  may  be  a  trifle  higher  than 
they  are  now,  but  they  will  never  be  so  dear  as  they  were  formerly, 
experience  having  fully  shown,  that  the  cheap  system,  if  it  be  not  too 
cheap,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  lucrative  one.  We  hope 
Congress  intends  to  move  in  this  matter  during  the  present  session, 
and  to  move  eflfectually.  The  public  mind  is  prepared  for  sober  and 
thorough  action  on  the  subject,  and  justice  and  honesty — to  say  nothing 
of  the  demands  of  American  literature,  now  in  a  famishing  condition, 
owing  to  partial  legislation — will  and  must  be  heard,  in  tones  that 
already  rise  above  the  clamours  of  the  undiscriminating  and  unreflecting 
crowd,  who  look  only  to  themselves  and  forget  what  is  due  to  their 
country  and  to  truth. 

The  work  before  us  is  a  charming  production.  We  see  no  falling  oflT 
in  the  energy  and  spirit  of  the  author.  The  tone  is  healthy  and  pure, 
the  characters  are  living  pictures,  not  overdrawn,  but  men  and  women 
in  whom  the  breath  and  soul  still  remain.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
time  of  James  the  First,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  that  era  are 
faithfully  portrayed.  The  monarch  does  not  appear  in  the  amiable  light 
in  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him,  and  as  Scott  repre- 
sents him  to  us  in  the  "Fortunes  of  Nigel," — as  a  kind  of  harmless  so- 
phomore. On  the  contrary,  he  here  appears  in  the  character  of  a  veri- 
table tyrant,  without  discretion,  without  goodness  of  heart, — heedless, 
cunning,  selfish,  inhuman.  The  interest  of  the  work  is  well  sustained 
to  its  sad  close,  and  we  have  nothing  of  which  to  complain  save  the  bad 
passions  of  ruthless  men,  employing  their  power  to  perpetrate  evil  and 
increase  suflTering,  instead  of  doing  good  and  diflTusing  happiness.  It  is 
a  melancholy  but  highly  and  truly  wrought  story  of  virtue  contending 
with  corruption,  not  receiving  its  reward  here,  but  looking  to  God  alone 
in  another  life,  for  what  was  basely  denied  to  it  by  man  in  this. 

James  has  justly  become  a  favorite  with  our  novel-reading  communi- 
ty. His  works  are  always  a  treat,  and  a  rare  and  rich  one.  He  has  a 
nice  taste  and  a  good  judgment  With  less  genius  than  Bulwer,  his 
appreciation  of  life  and  manners  is  equally  vivid  and  correct,  and  the 
moral  tone  of  his  works  is  higher  and  less  exceptionable.  In  passion 
and  eloquence  the  English  novelist  surpasses  him,  but  he  is  truer  to 
life  and  nature,  and  is  destined,  consequently,  to  a  more  enduring  fame. 
We  regard  him  as  the  prince  of  living  novelists,  and  second  only  to  one 
now  no  more,  the  great  "wizard  of  the  North,"  his  countryman. 
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8. — ^Alison's  Europe^ — History  of  Europe,  from  the  commencemetU  of 
ike  French  RevoliUum  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  cfthe  Bourbom 
in  1615.  By  Archibald  Alison,  F.  R.  S.  £.  Advocate.  In  foai 
volumes.    Harper  &.  Brothers.    1842. 

The  publication  of  this  voluminous  and  very  interesting  work,  in 
America,  has  at  length  reached  that  stage  in  which  the  writer,  by  a 
transition  more  easily  mad»  than  legitimately  justified,  addresses  him- 
self to  a  consideration  of  the  afiairs  of  America.  Such  a  consideration 
seems  hardly  called  for,  in  a  work  devoted  so  entirely  to  the  history  of 
Europe;  and  the  reflection  is  forced  upon  us,  accordingly,  that  the  au- 
thor had  some  particular  motive,  some  latent  suggestion,  by  which  the 
one  history  was  coupled  with  the  other.  This  motive  is  to  be  found  in 
his  general  hostility  to  republicanism,  and  to  the  republicanism  of  Amer- 
ica in  particular.  Accordingly,  the  American  reader  will  not  be  con- 
founded, when  he  reads  the  unfavorable  and  unfriendly  portions  of  this 
work  which  relate  to  his  country.  The  seventy-sixth  chapter,  contained 
in  the  last  issued  number  (15)  of  the  American  edition,  will  interest 
him  for  this  and  other  reasons;  and  will  compel,  as  well  for  its  numeroos 
issues,  as  for  the  eloquent  strain  in  which  it  is  written,  his  close  and 
thoughtful  examination.  It  is  a  highly  elaborated, — ^indeed,  aa  ove^ 
wrought  chapter,  —the  general  tone  being  a  little  too  anabitious  for  his- 
tory, the  gravity  of  which  it  seems  to  disturb, — however  it  may  com- 
mend itself  by  its  flowing  elegance,  to  the  ears  of  the  reader.  It  is 
within  our  purpose  hereafter,  to  give  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Alison  a  pa- 
tient and  circumspect  examination.  It  deserves  it,  as  well  because  of 
its  unhappy  monarcliical  bias^as  because  of  its  real  and  superior  merits 
in  numerous  respects.  We  owe  it  to  our  country  to  endeavor  to  vindi- 
cate its  plan — ^the  great  conception  of  our  ftithers; — and  we  are  not  un- 
willing to  admit  that  we  owe  something  to  the  general  and  very  great 
abilities  of  their  assailant  Meanwhile,  we  have  no  fears  in  encouraging 
our  people,  at  large,  to  procure  and  read  this  book.  It  is,  perhaps,  t 
subject  of  regret  that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  too  little  willing  to  hear  with 
patience,  and  meet  with  wholesome  question  and  reflection,  the  un£i- 
vorable  judgment  which  foreigners  pronounce  upon  us.  If  we  still  le- 
tain^  the  privilege  to  strike,  let  us  at  least  have  the  courtesy  to  hear. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  article  on  Milton's  Gienius,  the  name  printed 
"Lander"  should  read  "Lauder." 
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